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CHAPTEBL 

8HEWINO  HOW  WBATH  BBOAM. 

When  Louis  Trevelyan  was  twenty-fonr  years  old,  he  had  all  the  world 
before  him  where  to  choose ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  chose  to  go  to 
the  Mandarin  Islands,  and  there  fell  in  love  with  Emily  Bowley,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  the  goyemor.  Sir  Marmaditke  Bowley,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  was  a  respectable  middle-aged  public  servant,  in 
good  repute,  who  had,  howeyer,  as  yet  achieyed  H>r  himself  neither  an 
exalted  position  nor  a  large  fortune.  He  had  been  goyemor  of  many 
islanda,  and  had  neyer  lacked  employment ;  and  now,  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
found  himpelf  at  the  Mandarins,  with  a  salary  of  £3,000  a  year,  hying  in  a 
temperature  at  which  80^  in  the  shade  is  considered  to  be  cool,  with  eight 
daughters,  and  not  a  shilling  sayed.  A  goyemor  at  the  Mandarins  who 
is  social  by  nature  and  hospitable  on  jirinciple,  cannot  saye  money  in  the 
isUnds  eyen  on  £3,000  a  year  when  he  has  eight  daughters.  And  at  the 
MandariuB,  though  hospitality  is  a  duty,  tiie  gentlemen  who  ate  Sir 
Bowley's  dinners  were  not  exactly  the  men  whom  he  or  Lady  Rowley  de- 
sired to  welcome  to  their  bosoms  as  sons-in-law.  Nor  when  Mr.  Treyelyan 
came  that  way,  desirous  of  seeing  eyerything  in  the  somewhat  indefinite 
course  of  his  trayels>  had  Emily  Bowley,  the  eldest  of  the  flock,  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  seen  as  yet  any  Mandariner  who  exactly  came  up  to 
her  fancy.  And,  as  Louis  Treyelyan  was  a  remarkably  handsome  young 
man,  who  was  well  connected,  who  had  been  ninth  wrangler  at  Cambridge, 
who  had  already  published  a  yolume  of  poems,  and  who  possessed  £3,000 
a  year  of  his  own,  arising  from  various  perfectly  secure  investments,  he  was 
not  forced  to  sigh  long  in  vain.  Lideed,  the  Bowley s,  one  and  all,  felt  that 
povidence  had  been  very  good  to  them  in  sending  young  Trevelyan  on 
his  travels  in  that  direction,  for  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  pearl  among  men. 
Both  Sir  Mamnaduke  and  Lady  Bowley  felt  that  there  might  be  objections 
to  Budi  a  marriage  as  that  proposed  to  them,  raised  by  the  Trevelyan 
ixaalj.  Lady  Bowley  would  not  have  Hked  her  daughter  to  go  to 
Bngiand,  to  he  received  with  cold  looks  by^  strangers.  But  it  soon 
appeared  that  there  was  no  one  to  make  objections.  Louis,  the  lover,  had 
BO  hvmg  x«lattTe  nearer  than  cousins.    His  father,  a  barrister  of  repute^ 
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had  died  a  ^dower,  and  had  left  the  money  which  he  had  made  to  an  only 
child.  The  head  of  the  family  was  a  first  cousin  who  lived  in  Cornwall 
on  a  moderate  property, — ^a  very  good  sort  of  stupid  fellow,  as  Louis  said, 
who  would  he  quite  indifferent  as  to  any  marriage  that  his  cousin  might 
make.  No  man  could  be  more  independent  or  more  clearly  justified  in 
pleasing  himself  than  was  this  lover.  And  then  he  himself  proposed  that 
the  second  daughter,  Nora,  should  come  and  live  with  them  in  London. 
What  a  lover  to  £Edl  suddenly  from  the  heavens  into  such  a  dovecote ! 

"  I  haven't  a  penny-piece  to  give  to  either  of  them,"  said  Sir  Rowley. 

**It  is  my  idea  that  girls  should  not  have  fortunes,"  said  Trevelyan. 
'*  At  any  rate,  I  am  quite  sure  that  men  should  never  look  for  money.  A 
man  must  he  more  comfortable,  and,  I  think,  is  likely  to  be  more  affec- 
tionate, when  the  money  has  belonged  to  himself." 

Sir  Rowley  was  a  high-minded  gentleman,  who  would  have  liked  to 
have  handed  over  a  few  thousand  pounds  on  giving  up  his  daughters; 
but,  having  no  thousands  of  pounds  to  hand  over,  he  could  not  but  admire 
the  principles  of  his  proposed  son-in-law.  As  it  was  about  time  for  him 
to  have  his  leave  of  absence,  he  and  sundry  of  the  girls  went  to  England 
with  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  in  London  by  the 
Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse,  of  Saint  Diddulph-in-the-East,  who  had  married 
Sir  Rowley's  sister.  Then  a  small  house  was  taken  and  furnished 
in  Ourzon  Street,  Ma^air,  and  the  Rowleys  went  back  to  the  seat  of 
their  government,  leaving  Nora,  the  secona  girl,  in  charge  of  her  elder 
sister. 

The  Rowleys  had  found,  on  reaching  London,  that  they  had  lighted 
upon  a  pearl  mdeed.  Louis  Trevelyan  was  a  man  of  whom  all  people  said 
aU  good  things.  He  might  have  been  a  fellow  of  his  college  had  he  not 
been  a  man  of  fortune.  He  might  already, — so  Sir  Rowley  was  told, — 
have  been  in  Parliament,  had  he  not  thought  it  to  be  wiser  to  wait  awhile. 
Indeed,  he  was  very  wise  in  many  things.  He  had  gone  out  on  his 
travels  thus  young, — ^not  in  search  of  excitement,  to  Mil  beasts,  or  to 
encounter  he  knew  not  what  novelty  and  amusement, — ^but  that  he  might 
see  men  and  know  the  world.  He  had  been  on  his  travels  for  more  than 
a  year  when  the  winds  blew  him  to  the  Mandarins.  Oh,  how  blessed  were 
the  winds !  And,  moreover.  Sir  Rowley  found  that  his  son-in-law  waf 
well  spoken  of  at  the  dubs  by  those  who  had  known  him  during  hii 
university  career,  as  a  man  popular  as  well  as  wise,  not  a  book- worm,  or  f 
dry  philosopher,  or  a  prig.  He  could  talk  on  all  subjects,  was  very  gene- 
rous, a  man  sure  to  be  honoured  and  respected;  and  tnen  such  a  handson^e 
manly  fellow,  with  short  brown  hair,  a  nose  divinely  chiselled,  an  Apollo*i 
mouth,  six  feet  high,  with  shoulders  and  legs  and  arms  in  proportion, — i 
pearl  of  pearls !  Only,  as  Lady  Rowley  was  the  first  to  find  out,  hi 
Hked  to  have  his  own  way. 

<<  But  his  way  is  such  a  g^od  way,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  '^  He  will  b 
such  a  good  guide  for  the  girls ! " 

"  But  Enmy  likes  her  way  too,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

Sir  Marmaduke  argued  the  matter  no-  further,  but  thought,  no  douU 
that  such  a  husband  as  Louis  Trevelyan  was  entitled  to  have  his  ow; 
way.  He  probably  had  not  observed  his  daughter's  temper  so  accurate! 
as  his  wife  had  done.  With  eight  of  them  coming  up  around  him,  hon 
should  he  have  observed  their  tempers  P  At  any  rate,  if  there  were  anj 
thing  amiss  with  Emily's  temper,  it  would  be  well  that  she  should  fin 
her  master  in  such  a  husband  as  Louis  Trevelyan. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  little  household  in  Ourzon  Street  went  4 
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well,  or  if  anything  was  the  matter  no  one  outside  of  the  little  household 
was  aware  of  it.  And  there  was  a  baby,  a  boy,  a  young  Louis,  and  a 
baby  in  sacb  a  household  is  apt  to  make  thmgs  go  sweetly.  The  mairiage 
had  taken  place  in  July,  and  after  the  weddii^;  tour  were  had  been  a 
winter  and  a  spring  in  Liondon ;  and  then  they  passed  a  month  or  two  at 
the  sea-side,  after  which  the  baby  had  been  bom.  And  then  there  came 
another  winter  and  another  sprisg.  Nora  Bowley  was  with  them  in 
London,  and  by  this  time  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  beg^un  to  think  that  he 
should  like  to  have  his  own  way  completely.  His  baby  was  very  nice, 
and  his  wife  was  deyer,  pretty,  and  attractive.  Nora  was  all  that  an  un- 
married sist^  should  be.  But, — ^there  had  come  to  be  trouble  and  bitter 
words.  Lady  Bowley  had  been  right  when  she  said  that  her  daughter 
Emily  also  liked  to  have  her  own  way. 

'*  ]j  I  am  suspecte(^"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her  sister  one  morning, 
as  they  sat  together  in  the  little  back  (uawing-room,  "  life  will  not  be 
worth  having.'' 

"  How  can  yon  talk  of  being  suspected,  Emily  P  '* 

"What  does  he  mean  then  by  saying  that  he  would  rather  not  have 
Colonel  Osbotne  here  P  A  man  older  than  my  own  father,  who  has  known 
me  since  I  was  a  baby ! " 

"  He  didn't  mean  anything  of  that  kind,  Emily.  You  know  he  did 
noty  and  you  should  not  say  so.    It  would  be  too  horrible  to  think  of." 

**"  It  was  a  great  deal  too  horrible  to  be  spoken,  I  know.  If  he  does  not 
beg  mj  pardon,  I  shall, — ^I  shall  continue  to  live  with  him,  of  course,  as  a 
sort  of  upper  servant,  because  of  baby.  But  he  shall  know  what  I  think 
and  feeL" 

"  If  I  were  you  I  would  forget  it." 

"  How  can  I  forget  it  P  Nothing  that  I  can  do  pleases  him.  He  is 
civil  and  kind  to  you  because  he  is  not  your  master ;  but  you  don't  know 
what  things  he  says  to  me.  Am  I  to  tell  Colonel  Osborne  not  to  come  P 
Heavens  and  earth !  How  should  I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again  if  I 
were  driven  to  do  that  P  He  will  be  here  to-day  I  have  no  doubt ;  and 
Louis  will  sit  there  below  in  the  library,  and  hear  his  step,  and  wiU  not 


come  up." 


"  TeU  Bidiard  to  say  you  are  not  at  home." 

''  Yes ;  and  everybody  will  understand  why.  And  for  what  am  I  to 
deny  myself  in  that  way  to  the  best  and  oldeist  friend  I  have  P  If  any 
such  orders  are  to  be  given,  let  him  give  them  and  then  see  what  will 
come  of  it." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  described  Colonel  Osborne  truly  as  fetr  as  words 
went,  in  saying  that  he  had  known  her  since  she  was  a  baby,  and  that  he 
was  an  older  man  than  her  father.  Colonel  Osborne's  age  exceeded  her 
father's  by  about  a  month,  and  as  he  was  now  past  fifty,  he  might  be  con- 
sidered perhaps^  in  that  respect,  to  be  a  safe  finend  for  a  young  married 
woman.  But  he  was  in  every  respect  a  man  very  different  from  Sir 
Marmaduke.  Sir  Marmaduke,  blessed  and  at  the  same  time  burdened  as 
he  was  with  a  wife  and  eight  daughters,  and  condemned  aa  he  had  been 
to  pass  a  large  portion  of  his  life  within  the  tropics,  had  become  at  fifty 
what  many  people  call  quite  a  middle-aged  man.  That  is  to  say,  he  was 
one  from  whom  the  effervescence  and  elasticity  and  salt  of  youth  had 
altogether  i)assed  away.  He  was  fat  and  slow,  thinking  much  of  his 
wife  and  eight  daughters,  thinking  much  also  of  his  dinner.  Now  Colonel 
Osborne  was  a  bachelor,  with  no  burdens  but  those  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament, — a  man  of  fortime  to  whom  the 
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world  had  been  rery  easy.    It  was  not  therefore  said  so  decidedly  of  him 
as  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  tnat  he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  although  he  had 
probably  already  lived  more  than  two-thirds  of  his  life.    And  he  was  a 
good-looking  man  of  his  age,  bald  indeed  at  the  top  of  his  head,  and  with 
a  considerable  sprinkling  of  grey  hair  throue^h  his  bushy  beard;  but 
upright  in  his  carriage,  active,  and  quick  in  his  step,  who  dressed  well, 
and  was  clearly  determined  to  make  the  most  he  could  of  what  remained 
to  him  of  the  advantages  of  youth.     Colonel  Osborne  was  always  so 
dressed  that  no  one  ever  observed  the  nature  of  his  garments,  being  no 
doubt  well  aware  that  no  man  after  twenty- five  can  afford  to  call  special 
attention  to  his  coat,  his  hat,  his  cravat,  or  his  trousers ;  but  nevertheless 
the  matter  was  one  to  which  he  paid  much  attention,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  lax  in  ascertaining  what  his  tailor  did  for  him.    He  always  rode  a 
pretty  horse,  and  mounted  his  groom  on  one  at  any  rate  as  pretty.   He  was 
known  to  have  an  excellent  stud  down  in  the  shires,  and  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  going  well  with  hoimds.    Poor  Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  have 
ridden  a  hunt  to  save  either  his  government  or  his  credit.    When,  there- 
fore, Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  to  her  sister  that  Colonel  O^jbome  was  a 
man  whom  she  was  entitled  to  regard  with  semi-parental  feelings  of 
veneration  because  he  was  older  than  her  £sither,  she  made  a  comparison 
which  was  more  true  in  the  letter  than  in  the  spirit.     And  when  she 
asserted  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  known  her  since  she  was  a  baby,  she 
fell  again  into  the  same  mistake.    Colonel  Osborne  had  indeed  known  her 
when  she  was  a  babv,  and  had  in  old  day^s  been  the  very  intimate  friend 
of  her  father ;  but  of  herself  he  had  seen  bttle  or  nothing  since  those  baby 
days,  till  he  had  met  her  just  as  she  was  about  to  become  Mrs.  Trevelyan ; 
and  though  it  was  natural  that  so  old  a  friend  should  come  to  her  and 
congratulate  her  and  renew  his  friendship,  nevertheless  it  was  not  true 
that  he  made  his  appearance  in  her  husband's  house  in  the  guise  of  the 
useful  old  family  friend,  who  gives  silver  cups  to  the  children  and  kisses 
the  little  girls  for  the  sake  of  the  old  affection  which  he  has  borne  for  the 
parents.      We  all  know  the  appearance  of  that  old  gentleman,  how 
pleasant  and  dear  a  fellow  he  is,  how  welcome  is  his  face  within  the  gate, 
how  6*00  he  makes  with  our  wine,  generally  abusing  it,  how  he  tells  our 
eldest  daughter  to  light  his  candle  for  him,  how  he  gave  silver  cups  when, 
the  girls  were  bom,  and  now  bestows  tea-services  as  they  get  married, — 
a  most  useful,  safe,  and  charming  fellow,  not  a  year  younger-looking  or 
more  nimble  than  ourselves,  without  whom  life  would  be  very  blank.   We 
all  know  that  man ;  but  such  a  man  w£is  not  Colonel  Osborne  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Trevelyan' s  young  bride. 

Emily  Bowley,  when  she  was  brought  home  from  the  Mandarin 
Islands  to  be  the  wife  of  Louis  IVevelyan,  was  a  very  handsome  young 
woman,  tall,  with  a  bust  rather  full  for  her  age,  with  dark  eyes — eyes 
that  looked  to  be  dark  because  her  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes  were 
nearly  black,  but  which  were  in  truth  so  varying  in  colour,  that  yon 
could  not  tell  their  hue.  Her  brown  hair  was  very  dark  and  very  soft ; 
and  the  tint  of  her  complexion  was  brown  also,  though  the  colour  of  her 
cheeks  was  often  so  bright  as  to  induce  her  enemies  to  say  falsely  of 
her  that  she  painted  them.  And  she  was  very  strong,  as  are  some  girls 
who  come  from  the  tropics,  and  whom  a  tropical  climate  has  suited.  She 
could  sit  on  her  horse  the  whole  day  long,  and  would  never  be  weary 
with  dancing  at  the  G-ovemment  House  balls.  When  Colonel  Osborne  was 
introduced  to  her  aa  the  baby  whom  he  had  known,  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  be  intimate  with  so  pleasant  a  friend, — ^meaning  no  harm. 
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indeed,  as  but  few  men  do  mean  harm  on  eruch  occasions, — but  still,  not 
regarding  the  beautiful  young  woman  whom  he  had  seen  as  one  of  a 
generation  succeeding  to  that  of  his  own,  to  whom  it  would  be  his  duty 
to  make  himself  usefal  on  account  of  the  old  friendship  which  he  bore  to 
her  father. 

It  was,  moreover,  well  known  in  London, — ^though  not  known  at  all 
to  Mrs.  Trevelyan, — ^that  this  ancient  Lothario  had  before  this  made  him- 
self troublesome  in  more  than  one  family.  He  was  fond  of  intimacies  with 
married  ladies,  and  perhaps  was  not  averse  to  the  excitement  of  marital 
hostility.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  hostility  to  which 
allusion  is  here  made  was  not  the  hostility  of  tiixe  pistol  or  the  horsewhip, — 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  generally  the  hostility  of  a  word  of  spoken  anger. 
A  young  husband  may  dislike  the  too-friendly  bearing  of  a  Mend,  and 
may  yet  abstain  from  that  outrage  on  his  own  dignity  and  on  his  wife, 
which  is  conveyed  by  a  word  of  suspicion.  Louis  Trevelyan  having 
taken  a  strong  dislike  to  Colonel  Osborne,  and  having  feiiled  to  make  his 
wife  understand  that  this  dislike  should  have  induced  her  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  Colonel's  friendship,  had  allowed  himself  to  speak 
a  word  which  probably  he  would  have  willingly  recalled  as  soon  as 
spoken.  *£ut  words  spoken  cannot  be  recalled,  and  many  a  man  and 
many  a  woman  who  has  spoken  a  word  at  once  regretted,  are  far  too 
proud  to  express  that  regret.  So  it  was  with  Louis  Trevelyan  when  he 
told  his  wife  that  he  did  not  wish  Colonel  Osborne  to  come  so  often 
to  his  house.  He  had  said  it  with  a  flashing  eye  and  an  angrv  tone ;  and 
though  she  had  seen  the  eye  flash  before,  and  was  familiar  with  the  angrv 
tone,  she  bad  never  before  felt  herself  to  be  insulted  by  her  husbana. 
As  soon  as  the  word  had  been  spoken  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room, 
and  had  gone  down  among  his  books.  But  when  he  was  alone,  he  knew 
that  he  had  insulted  his  wife.  He  was  quite  aware  that  he  should  have 
spoken  to  her  gently,  and  have  explained  to  her,  with  his  arm  round 
her  waist^  that  it  would  be  better  for  both  of  them  that  this  friend's 
friendship  should  be  limited.  There  is  so  much  in  a  turn  of  the  eye  and 
in  the  tone  given  to  a  word  when  such  things  have  to  be  said, — so  much 
more  of  importance  than  in  the  words  themselves.  As  Trevelyan  thought 
of  this,  and  remembered  what  his  manner  had  been,  how  much  anger  he 
had  expressed,  how  £eu*  ho  had  been  from  having  his  arm  round  his  wife's 
waist  as  he  spoke  to  her,  h6  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  go  up-stairs  and 
to  apologise.  But  he  was  one.  to  whose  nature  the  giving  of  any  apology 
was  repulsive.  He  could  not  bear  to  have  to  own  himself  to  have  been 
wrong.  And  then  his  wife  had  been  most  provoking  in  her  manner  to 
him.  When  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  her  understand  his  wishes  by 
certain  disparaging  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out  as  to  Colonel  Osborne, 
saying  ths^  he  was  a  dangerous  man,  one  who  did  not  show  his  true 
character,  a  snake  in  the  grass,  a  man  without  settled  principles,  and  such 
like,  his  wife  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  for  her  friend,  and  had  openly 
declared  that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  things  that  were  alleged 
against. him.  "  But  still,  for  all  that,  it  is  true,"  the  husband  had  said. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  think  so,"  the  wife  had  replied.  *'  Men  do 
believe  evil  of  one  another,  very  often.  But  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  say 
that  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  have  known  Colonel  Osborne  much 
longer  than  you  have  done,  Louis,  and  papa  has  always  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  hun."  Then  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  become  very  angry,  and  had 
spoken  those  words  which  he  could  not  recall.  As  he  walked  to  and 
fro  among  his  books  down-stairs,  he  almost  felt  that  he  ought  to  beg  his 
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wife's  pardon.  He  knew  his  wife  well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  would 
not  forgive  him  unless  he  did  so.  He  would  do  so,  he  thought,  hut  not 
exactly  now.  A  moment  would  come  in  which  it  might  he  easier  than 
at  present.  He  would  he  able  to  assure  her  when  he  went  up  to  dress 
for  dinner,  that  he  had  meant  no  harm.  They  were  going  out  to  dine  at 
the  house  of  a  lady  of  rank,  the  Coimtess  Dowager  of  Milborough,  a  lady 
standing  high  in  the  world's  esteem,, of  whom  his  wife  stood  a  little  in 
awe ;  and  he  calculated  that  this  feeling,  if  it  did  not  make  his  task  easy, 
would  yet  take  from  it  some  of  its  difficulty.  Emily  would  he,  not 
exactly  cowed,  by  the  prospect  of  Lady  Milborou^'s  dinner,  but  perhaps 
a  little  reduced  from  her  usual  self-assertion.  .  He  would  sa^  a  word  to 
her  when  he  was  dressing,  assuring  her  that  he  had  not  mtended  to 
animadvert  in  the  slightest  degree  upon  her  own  conduct. 

Luncheon  was  served,  and  8ie  two  ladies  went  down  into  the  dining- 
room.  Mr.  Trevelyan  did  not  appear.  There  was  nothing  in  itself 
singular  in  that,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  declare  that  luncheon  was  a 
meal  too  much  in  the  day,  and  that  a  man  should  eat  nothing  beyond 
a  biscuit  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  But  he  would  sometimes  come 
in  and  eat  his  biscuit  standing  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  drink  what  he 
would  call  half  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  sherry.  It  would  probably  have 
been  well  that  he  should  have  done  so  now;  but  he  remained  in  his 
library  behind  the  dining-room,  and  when  his  wife  and  his  sister-in-law 
had  gone  up-stairs,  he  became  anxious  to  learn  whether  Colonel  Osborne 
would  come  on  that  day,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  be  admitted.  He 
had  been  told  that  Nora  Kowl^  was  to  be  called  for  by  another  lady,  a 
Mrs.  Fairfax,  to  go  out  and  look  at  pictures.  His  wife  had  declined  to 
join  Mrs.  Fairfax's  party,  having  declared  that,  as  she  was  ^oing  to  dine 
out,  she  would  not  leave  her  bab^  all  the  afternoon.  Louis  Trevelyan, 
though  he  strove  to  apply  his  mind  to  an  article  which  he  was  writing 
for  a  scientific  quarterly  review,  could  not  keep  himself  from  anxiety  as 
to  this  expected  visit  from  Colonel  Osborne.    He  was  not  in  the  least 

1'ealous.  He  swore  to  himself  fifty  times  over  that  any  such  feeling  on 
lis  part  would  be  a  monstrous  injury  to  his  wife.  Nevertheless  he  £iew 
that  he  would  be  gratified  if  on  that  special  day  Colonel  Osborne  should 
be  informed  that  his  wife  was  not  at  home.  Whether  the  man  were 
admitted  or  not,  he  would  beg  his  wife's  pardon;  but  he  could,  he 
thought,  do  so  with  more  thorough  efficacy  and  a£Pection  if  she  should 
have  shown  a  disposition  to  comply  with  his  wishes  on  this  day. 

'*  Do  say  a  word  to  Richard,"  said  Nora  to  her  sister  in  a  whisper  as 
they  were  going  up-stairs  after  luncheon. 

**  I  will  not,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  May  I  do  it  P" 

**  Ceitainly  not,  Nora.  I  should  feel  that  I  were  demeaning  myself 
were  I  to  allow  what  was  said  to  me  in  such  a  maimer  to  have  any  effect 
upon  me." 

**  I  think  you  are  so  wrong,  Emily.    I  do  indeed." 

^  You  must  allow  me  to  be  the  best  judge  what  to  do  in  my  own  house, 
and  with  my  own  husband." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  certainly." 

"  If  he  gives  me  any  command  I  will  obey  it.  Or  if  he  had  expressed 
his  wish  in  any  other  words  I  would  have  complied.  But  to  be  told  that 
he  would  rather  not  have  Colonel  Osborne  here !  If  you  had  seen  his 
manner  and  heard  his  words,  you  would  not  have  been  surprised  that  I 
should  feel  it  as  I  do.    It  was  a  gross  insult, — and  it  was  not  the  first." 
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As  she  spoke  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eye,  and  the  bright  red  colour  of 
her  cheek  told  a  tale  of  her  anger  which  her  sister  well  knew  how  to  read. 
Then  there  was  a  knock  at  £e  door,  and  they  both  knew  that  Colonel 
Osborne  was  there.  Louis  Trevelyan,  sitting  in  his  library,  also  knew  of 
whose  coming  that  knock  gave  notice. 


CHAPTER  n. 

COLONEL    OSBOBNE. 


It  has  been  already  said  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  a  bachelor,  a  man  of 
fortune,  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one  who  carried  his  half  century  of 
years  lightly  on  his  shoulders.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  sa^  farther 
of  him  tibat  he  was  a  man  popular  with  those  among  whom  he  hved,  as  a 
politician,  as  a  sportsman,  and  as  a  member  of  society.  He  could  speak 
well  in  the  House,  though  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  it  was  generally 
thought  of  him  that  he  might  have  been  something  considerable,  had  it 
not  suited  him  better  to  be  nothing  at  all.  He  was  supposed  to  be  a  Con- 
servative, and  generally  voted  witih.  the  Conservative  party ;  but  he  could 
boast  that  he  was  altogether  independent,  and  on  that  occasion  would  take 
the  trouble  of  proving  himself  to  be  so.  He  was  in  possession  of  excellent 
health ;  had  all  that  the  world  could  give ;  was  fond  of  books,  pictures, 
architecture,  and  china ;  had  various  tastes,  and  the  means  of  indulging 
them,  and  was  one  of  those  few  men  on  whom  it  seems  iiiat  every  pleasant 
thing  has  been  lavished.  There  was  that  little  slur  on  his  good  name  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made ;  but  those  who  knew  Colonel  Osborne  best 
were  generally  willing  to  declare  that  no  harm  was  intended,  and  that  the 
evils  which  arose  were  always  to  be  attributed  to  mistaken  jealousy.  He 
had,  his  friends  said,  a  free  and  pleasant  way  with  women  which  women 
like,— a  pleasant  way  of  free  friendship ;  that  there  was  no  more,  and  that 
the  harm  which  had  come  had  always  come  from  false  suspicion.  But 
there  were  certain  ladies  about  the  town, — good,  motherly,  discreet 
women, — ^who  hated  the  name  of  Colonel  Osborne,  who  would  not  admit 
him  within  their  doors,  who  would  not  bow  to  him  in  other  people's 
houses,  who  would  always  speak  of  him  as  a  serpent,  a  hyena,  a  kite,  or  a 
shark.  Old  Lady  Milborough  was  one  of  these,  a  daughter  of  a  friend  of 
hers  having  once  admitted  the  serpent  to  her  intimacy. 

''Augustus  Poole  was  wise  enough  to  take  his  wife  abroad,''  said  old 
^^y  Milborough,  discussing  about  this  time  with  a  gossip  of  hers  the 
danger  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  position,  "  or  there  would  have  been  a  break- 
up ttiere ;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  better  girl  in  the  world  than  Jane 
Marriott." 

The  reader  maybe  quite  certain  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  no  pre- 
lueditated  evil  intention  when  he  allowed  himself  to  become  the  intimate 
friend  of  his  old  friend's  daughter.  There  was  nothing  fiendish  in  his 
nature.  He  was  not  a  man  who  boasted  of  his  conquests.  He  was  not  a 
ravenii^  wolf  going  about  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  and  deter- 
inined  to  devour  whatever  might  come  in  his  way ;  but  he  liked  that 
which  was  pleasant ;  and  of  aU  pleasant  things  the  company  of  a  pi^tt^ 
clever  woman  was  to  him  the  pleasantest.  At  this  exact  period  of  his  lira 
no  woman  was  so  pleasantly  pretty  to  him,  and  so  agreeably  clever,  aa 
*!».  Trovelyan. 
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When  LouIb  Treyelyan  heard  on  the  stairB  the  step  of  the  dangerous 
man,  he  got  up  from  his  chair  as  though  he  too  would  have  gone  iato  the 
drawing-room,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  heen  well  had  he  done  so. 
Could  he  have  done  this,  and  kept  his  temper  with  the  man,  he  would 
have  paved  the  way  for  an  easy  reconciliation  with  his  wife.  But  when 
he  reaiched  the  door  of  his  room,  and  had  placed  his  hand  upon  the  lock, 
he  withdrew  again.  He  told  himself  he  withdrew  hecause  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  jealous ;  but  in  truth  he  did  so  because  he  knew  he 
could  not  have  brought  himself  to  be  civil  to  the  man  he  hated.  So  he 
sat  down,  and  took  up  his  pen,  and  beean  to  cudgel  his  brain  about  the 
scientific  article.  He  was  mtent  on  raising  a  dispute  with  some  learned 
pundit  about  the  waves  of  sound, — ^but  he  could  think  of  no  other  sound 
than  that  of  the  light  steps  of  Colonel  Osborne  as  he  hsid  gone  up-stairs. 
He  put  down  his  pen,  and  clenched  his  fist,  and  allowed  a  black  frown  to 
settle  upon  his  brow.  What  right  had  the  man  to  come  there,  unasked 
by  him,  bnd  disturb  his  happiness  P  And  then  this  poor  wife  of  his,  who 
knew  so  little  of  English  Hfe,  who  had  lived  in  Ihe  Mandarin  Islands 
almost  since  she  had  been  a  child,  who  had  lived  in  one  colony  or  another 
almost  since  she  had  been  bom,  who  had  had  so  few  of  those  advantages 
for  which  he  should  have  looked  in  marrying  a  wife,  how  was  the  poor 
girl  to  conduct  herself  properly  when  subjected  to  the  arts  and  practised 
villames  of  this  viper  P  And  yet  the  poor  ^1  was  so  stiff  in  her  temper, 
had  picked  up  such  a  trick  of  obstinacy  m  those  tropical  regions,  that 
Louis  Trevelyan  felt  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage  her.  He  too 
had  heard  how  Jane  Marriott  had  been  carried  ofP  to  Naples  after  she  had 
become  Mrs.  Poole.  Must  he  too  carry  off  his  wife  to  Naples  in  order  to 
place  her  out  of  the  reach  of  this  hyena  P  It  was  terrible  to  hini  to  think 
that  he  must  pack  up  everything  and  run  away  frt)m  such  a  one  as  Colonel 
Osborne.  And  even  were  he  to  consent  to  do  this,  how  could  he  explain 
it  all  to  that  very  wife  for  whose  sake  he  would  do  it  P  If  she  got  a  hint 
of  the  reason  she  would,  he  did  not  doubt,  refuse  to  go.  As  he  thought  of 
it,  and  as  that  visit  up-stairs  prolonged  itself,  he  almost  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  be  round  with  her !  We  all  know  what  a  husband 
means  when  he  resolves  to  be  round  with  his  wife.  He  began  to  think 
that  he  would  not  apologise  at  all  for  the  words  he  had  spoken, — ^but 
would  speak  them  again  somewhat  more  sharply  than  before.  She  would 
be  very  wrathful  with  him ;  there  would  be  a  silent  enduring  indignation, 
which,  as  he  understood  well,  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  any  torrent  of 
words.  But  was  he,  a  man,  to  abstain  from  doing  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  his  duty  because  he  was  afraid  of  his  wife's  anger  P  Should  he  be 
deterred  frt)m  saying  that  which  he  conceived  it  would  be  right  that  he 
should  say,  because  she  was  stiff-necked  P  No.  He  would  not  apologise, 
but  would  tell  her  again  that  it  was  necessary,  both  for  his  happiness  and 
for  hers,  that  all  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  should  be  discontinued. 

He  was  brought  to  this  strongly  marital  resolution  by  the  length  of  the 
man's  present  visit ;  by  that  and  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  latter  portion 
of  it,  his  wife  was  alone  with  Colonel  Osborne.  Nora  had  been  there 
when  the  man  came,  but  Mrs.  Fairfax  had  called,  not  getting  out  of  her 
carriage,  and  Nora  had  been  constrained  to  go  down  to  her.  She  had 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  Colonel  Osborne  had  observed  and  partly  under- 
stood the  hesitation.  When  he  saw  it,  had  he  been  perfectly  well-minded 
in  the  matter,  he  would  have  gone  too.  But  he  probably  told  himself  that 
Nora  Rowley  was  a  fool,  and  that  in  such  matters  it  was  quite  enough  for 
a  man  to  know  that  he  did  not  intend  any  harm. 
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*'  You  liad  better  go  down,  Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan;  "  Mrs,  Fairfax 
"will  be  ever  so  angry  if  you  keep  her  waiting." 

Then  Nora  had  gone  and  the  two  were  alone  together.  Nora  had  gone, 
and  Trevelyan  had  heard  her  as  she  was  going  and  knew  that  ()<uonel 
Osborne  was  alone  with  his  wife. 

"  If  you  can  mana^^e  that  it  will  be  so  nice,"  said  Mrs,  Trevelyan,  con- 
tinuing the  conversation. 

"  My  dear  Emily,"  he  said,  "you  must  not  talk  of  my  managing  it,  or 
you  will  spoil  it  all" 

He  had  called  them  both  Ezmly  and  Nora  when  Sir  Mannaduke  and 
Lady  Kowley  were  with  them  before  the  marriage,  and,  taking  the  liberty 
of  a  very  old  family  friend,  had  continued  the  practice.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
was  quite  aware  that  she  had  been  so  called  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband, — and  that  her  husband  had  not  objected.  But  that  was 
now  some  months  ago,  before  baby  was  bom ;  and  sha  was  aware  also 
that  he  had  not  called  her  so  latterly  in  presence  of  her  husband.  She 
thoroughly  wished  that  she  knew  how  to  ask  him  not  to  do  so  again ;  but 
the  matter  was  very  difficult,  as  she  could  not  nuike  such  a  request  without 
betraying  some  fear  on  her  husband's  part.  The  subject  which  they 
were  now  discussing  was  too  important  to  her  to  allow  her  to  dwell  upon 
this  trouble  at  the  moment,  and  so  she  permitted  him  to  go  on  with  his 
speech. 

**  If  I  were  to  manage  it,  as  you  call  it, — ^which  I  can't  do  at  ftll, — it 
would  be  a  gross  job." 

**  That's  all  nonsense  to  us.  Colonel  Osborne.  Ladies  always  like 
political  jobs,  and  think  that  they,T--and  they  only, — make  politics  bear- 
able. But  this  would  not  be  a  job  at  all.  !rapa  could  do  it  better  than 
anybody  else.    Think  how  long  he  has  been  at  it ! " 

The  matter  in  discussion  was  the  chance  of  an  order  being  sent  out  to 
Sir  Mannaduke  to  come  home  from  his  islands  at  the  public  expense,  to 
give  evidence,  respecting  colonial  government  in  general,  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  about  to  sit  on  the  subject.  The 
committee  had  been  voted,  and  two  governors  were  to  be  brought  home 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence.  What  arrangement  could  be  so  plea- 
sant to  a  governor  living  in  the  Mandarin  Islands,  who  had  had  a  holiday 
lat^y,  and  who  could  but  ill  afford  to  take  any  holidays  at  his  own  ex- 
pense ?  Colonel  Osborne  was  on  this  committee,  and,  moreover,  was  on 
good  terms  at  the  Colonial  Office.  There  were  men  in  office  who  would 
be  glad  to  do  Colonel  Osborne  a  service,  and  then  if  this  were  a  job,  it 
would  be  so  very  littie  of  a  job !  Perhaps  Sir  Marmaduke  might  not  be 
the  very  best  man  for  the  purpose.  Perhaps  the  government  of  the  Man- 
darins did  not  afford  the  best  specimen  of  that  colonial  lore  which  it  was 
the  business  of  the  committee  to  master.  But  then  two  governors  were  to 
come,  and  it  might  'bfi  as  weU  to  have  one  of  the  best  sort,  and  one  of  the 
second  best.  No  one  supposed  that  excellent  old  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a 
paragon  of  a  governor,  but  then  he  had  an  infinity  of  experience !  For 
over  twenty  years  he  had  been  from  island  to  island,  and  had  at  least 
steered  clear  of  great  scrapes. 

"We'll  try  it,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Do,  Colonel  Osborne.    Mamma  would  come  with  him,  of  course  P" 

"  We  should  leave  him  to  manage  all  that.  It's  not  very  likely  that  he 
would  leave  Lady  Bowley  behind." 

'<  He  never  has.  I  know  he  thinks  more  of  mamma  than  he  ever  does 
of  himsell    Fancy  haviug  them  here  in  the  autumn !    I  suppose  if  he 
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came  for  the  end  of  the  session,  they  wotddn't  send  him  back  quite  at 
once  P" 

"  I  rather  &ncy  that  our  foreign  and  colonial  servants  know  how  to 
stretch  a  point  when  they  find  themselves  in  England." 

'^  Of  course  they  do,  Colonel  Osborne ;  and  why  shouldn't  they  ?  Think 
of  all  that  they  have  to  endure  out  in  those  horrible  places.  How  would 
you  like  to  live  in  the  Mandbrins  P  " 

"  I  should  prefer  London,  certainly." 

''  Of  course  you  would ;  and  you  mustn't  begrudge  papa  a  month  oi 
two  when  he  comes.  I  never  cared  about  your  being  in  Parliameni 
before,  but  I  shall  think  so  much  of  you  now  if  you  can  manage  to  gel 
papa  home." 

There  could  be  nothing  more  iimocent  than  this, — ^nothing  more  inno- 
cent at  any  rate  as  regarded  any  offence  against  Mr.  Trevelyan.  But  jnsi 
then  there  came  a  word  which  a  little  startled  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  made 
her  feel  afraid  that  she  was  doing  wrong. 

<<  I  must  make  one  stipulation  with  you,  Emily,"  said  the  ColoneL 

"What  is  that  P" 

^  You  must  not  tell  your  husband." 

*♦  Oh,  dear !  and  why  not  P" 

*^  I  am  sure  you  are  sharp  enough  to  see  why  you  should  not.  A  wore 
of  this  repeated  at  any  club  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  your  project,  anc 
would  be  very  damaging  to  me.  Azfd,  beyond  that,  I  wouldn't  wish  hin 
to  know  that  I  had  meddled  with  it  at  all.  I  am  very  chary  of  having  m^ 
name  connected  with  anything  of  the  kind;  and,  upon  my  woid,  ] 
wouldn't  do  it  for  any  living  human  being  but  yourself.  You'll  promise 
me,  Emily  P" 

She  gave  the  promise,  but  there  were  two  things  in  the  matter,  as  i 
stood  at  present,  which  she  did  not  at  all  like.  She  was  very  averse  \a 
having  any  secret  from  her  husband  with  Colonel  Osborne ;  and  she  wa 
not  at  all  pleased  at  being  told  that  he  was  doing  for  her  a  &vour  that  h< 
wouldnot  have  done  for  any  other  living  human  being.  Had  he  said  so  to  he 
yesterday,  before  those  offensive  words  had  been  spoken  by  her  husband 
she  would  not  have  thought  much  about  it.  She  would  have  connectei 
the  man's  friendship  for  herself  with  his  very  old  friendship  for  her  fathei 
and  she  would  have  regarded  the  assurance  as  made  to  the  Rowleys  i] 
general,  and  not  to  herself  in  particular.  But  now,  after  what  had  occurred 
it  pained  her  to  be  told  by  Colonel  Osborne  that  he  would  make,  speciall; 
on  her  behalf,  a  sacrifice  of  his  political  pride  which  he  would  make  for  n 
other  person  living.  And  then,  as  he  had  called  her  by  her  Christia 
name,  as  he  had  exacted  the  promise,  there  had  been  a  tone  of  affection  i 
his  voice  that  she  had  almost  felt  to  be  too  warm.  But  she  gave  the  pre 
mise ;  and  when  he  pressed  her  hand  at  parting,  she  pressed  his  again,  i 
token  of  ^;ratitude  for  the  kindness  to  be  done  to  her  father  and  mother. 

Immediately  afterwards  Colonel  Osborne  went  away,  and  Mrs.  Tn 
velyan  was  left  alone  in  her  drawing-room.  She  knew  that  her  husban 
was  still  down-stairs,  and  listened  for  a  moment  to  hear  whether  he  woul 
now  come  up  to  her.  And  he,  too,  had  heard  the  Colonel's  step  as  \ 
went,  and  for  a  few  moments  had  doubted  whether  or  no  he  would  i 
once  go  to  his  wife.  Though  he  believed  himself  to  be  a  man  very  fin 
of  purpose,  his  mind  had  oscillated  backwards  and  forwards  wiUiin  ti 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  between  those  two  purposes  of  being  round  wil 
his  wife,  and  of  begg^g  her  pardon  for  the  words  which  he  had  alread 
spoken*    He  believed  that  he  would  best  do  his  duty  by  that  plan  of  beiii 
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round  "with  her ;  Imt  then  it  would  be  so  much  pleasanter — ^at  any  rate,  so 
mnch  easier,  to  beg  her  pardon.  But  of  one  thing  he  was  quite  certain, 
he  must  by  some  means  exclude  Colonel  Osborne  from  his  house.  He 
could  not  uve  and  continue  to  endure  the  feelings  which  he  had  suffered 
while  sitting  down-stairs  at  his  desk,  with  \h!d  knowledge  that  Colonel 
Osbome  was  closeted  with  his  wife  up-stairs.  It  mi^ht  be  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it.  That  his  wife  was  innocent  he  was  quite  sure.  But  never-  s 
thelesB,  he  was  himself  so  much  affected  by  some  feeling  wiuch  pervaded 
him  in  reference  to  this  man,  that  all  his  energy  was  destroyed,  and  his 
powers  of  mind  and  body  were  paralysed.  He  could  not,  and  would  not, 
stand  it.  Bather  than  that  he  would  follow  Mr.  Poole,  and  take  his  wife 
to  Naples.  So  resolving,  he  put  his  hat  on  his  head  and  walked  out  of  the 
house.  He  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  afternoon's  consideration 
before  he  took  either  the  one  step  or  the  other. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Emily  Trevelyan  went  np-stairs  to  her  baby. 
She  would  not  stir  as  long  as  there  had  been  a  chance  of  his  coming  to 
her.  She  very  much  wished  that  he  would  come,  and  had  made  up  her 
mind,  in  spite  of  the  fierceness  of  her  assertion  to  her  sister,  to  accept  any 
slightest  hint  at  an  apology  which  her  husband  might  offer  to  her.  To 
this  state  of  mind  she  was  brought  by  the  consciousness  of  having  a  secret 
from  him,  and  by  a  sense  not  of  impropriety  on  her  own  part,  but  of  con- 
duct which  some  people  might  have  called  improper  in  her  mode  of  part- 
ing from  the  man  against  whom  her  husband  had  warned  her.  The 
warmth  of  that  hand-pressing,  and  the  affectionate  tone  in  which  her 
name  had  been  pronounced,  and  the  promise  made  to  her,  softened  her 
heart  towards  her  husband.  Had  he  gone  to  her  now  and  said  a  word  to 
her  in  gentleness  all  might  have  been  made  right.  But  he  did  not  go  to 
her. 

'*  If  he  chooses  to  be  cross  and  sulky,  he  may  be  cross  and  sulky,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  herself  as  she  went  up  to  her  baby. 

*'  ELas  Louis  been  with  you  P"  Nora  asked,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Fairfax  had 
brought  her  home. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  you  left  me,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

''  I  suppose  he  went  out  before  Colonel  Osbome  P" 

**  No,  indeed.  He  waited  till  Colonel  Osbome  had  gone,  and  then  he 
wmt  himself ;  but  he  did  not  come  near  me.  It  is  for  him  to  judge  of  his 
own  conduct,  but  I  most  say  that  I  think  he  is  very  foolish." 

This  the  young  wife  said  in  a  tone  which  clearly  indicated  that  she 
had  judged  her  husband's  conduct,  and  had  found  it  to  be  very  foolish 
indeed. 

"  Do  you  think  that  papa  and  mamma  will  really  come  ?"  said  Nora, 
rhATigi-ng  the  subject  of  conversation. 

"  How  can  I  tell  P  How  am  I  to  know  P  After  all  that  has  passed  I 
am  afraid  to  say  a  word  lest  I  should  be  accused  of  doing  wrong.  But 
remember  this,  Nora,  you  are  not  to  speak  of  it  to  any  one." 

"You  will  tell  Louis  P" 

"No;  I  will  teU  no  one." 

"Dear,  dear  Emily ;  pray  do  not  keep  anything  secret  from  him." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  secret  ?  There  isn't  any  secret.  Only  in 
such  matters  as  that, — about  politics, — no  gentleman  likes  to  have  his 
name  talked  about ! " 

A  look  of  great  distress  came  upon  Nora's  face  as  she  heard  this.  To 
her  it  seemed  to  be  very  bad  that  there  should  be  a  secret  between  her 
sister  and  Colonel  Osbome  to  be  kept  from  her  brother-in-law. 
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*'  I  suppose  you  will  suspect  uie  next  P''  said  Mrs.  Trevelyaii,  angrily. 

"  Emily,  how  can  you  say  anything  so  cruel  ?" 

"  You  look  as  if  you  did." 

"  I  only  mean  that  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  to  tell  all  this  to  Louis.*^ 

"  How  can  I  teU  him  Colonel  Osborne's  private  business,  when  Oolone] 
Osborne  has  desired  me  not  to  do  so.  For  whose  sake  is  Colonel  Osborne 
doing  this  P  For  papa's  and  mamma's !  I  suppose  Louis  won't  be— jealous 
because  I  want  to  harve  papa  and  mamma  home.  It  would  not  be  a  bi1 
less  imreasonable  than  the  other." 


CHAPTER  III. 

LADY  MILBOBOUGH'S  DINNEB  I>ABTT. 

Louis  Tbeyeltan  went  down  to  his  club  in  Fall  Mall,  the  Acrobats,  an( 
there  heard  a  rumour  that  added  to  his  anger  against  Colonel  Osborne 
The  Acrobats  was  a  very  distinguished  club,  into  which  it  was  now  diffi 
cult  for  a  young  man  to  find  his  way,  and  almost  impossible  for  a  maj 
who  was  no  longer  young,  and  therefore  known  to  many.  It  had  beei 
founded  some  twenty  years  since  with  the  idea  of  promoting  muscula 
exercise  and  gymnastic  amusements ;  but  the  promoters  had  become  ^ 
and  lethargic,  and  the  Acrobats  spent  their  time  mostly  in  playing  whist 
and  in  ordering  aud  eating  their  dinners.  There  were  supposed  to  be,  h 
some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  building,  certain  i)oles  and  sticks  an* 
parallel  bars  with  which  feats  of  activity  might  be  practised,  but  no  on 
ever  asked  for  them  now-a-days,  and  a  man,  when  he  became  an  Acrobai 
did  so  with  a  view  either  to  the  whist  or  the  cook,  or  po&sibly  to  the  socia 
excellences  of  the  club.  Louis  Trevelyan  was  an  Acrobat ; — as  was  als 
Colonel  Osborne. 

"  So  old  Rowley  is  coming  home,"  said  one  distinguished  Acrobat  t 
another  in  Trevelyan' s  hearing. 

**  How  the  deuce  is  he  managing  that  P    He  was  here  a  year  ago  ?  " 

^^  Osborne  is  getting  it  done.  He  is  to  come  as  a  witness  for  thi 
committee.  It  must  be  no  end  of  a  lounge  for  him.  It  doesn't  count  a 
leave,  and  he  has  every  shilling  paid  for  him,  down  to  his  cab-fares  whe 
he  goes  out  to  dinner.    There's  nothing  like  having  a  friend  at  Court.'* 

Such  was  the  secrecy  of  Colonel  Osborne's  secret !  He  had  been  s 
chary  of  having  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  political  joT 
that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  impose  on  his  young  friend  the  burde 
of  a  secret  from  her  husband,  and  yet  the  husband  heard  the  whole  stor 
told  openly  at  his  club  on  the  same  day !  There  was  nothing  in  the  stor 
to  anger  Trevelyan  had  he  not  immediately  felt  that  there  must  be  sono 
plan  in  the  matter  between  his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne,  of  which  h 
had  been  kept  ignorant.  Hitherto,  indeed,  his  wife,  as  the  reader  knowi 
could  not  have  told  him.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  matter  had  bee 
discussed  between  her  and  her  friend.  But  he  was  angry  because  h 
first  learned  at  his  club  that  which  he  thought  he  ought  to  have  leame 
at  home. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  his  house  he  went  at  once  to  his  wife's  roon 
but  her  maid  was  with  her,  and  nothing  could  be  said  at  that  momen 
He  then  dressed  himself,  intending  to  go  to  Emily  as  soon  as  the  girl  ha 
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left  her ;  but  the  girl  remained, — ^was,  as  he  believed,  kept  in  the  room 
purposely  by  his  wife,  so  that  he  should  have  no  moment  of  private  con- 
versation. He  went  down-stairs,  therefore,  and  found  Nora  standing  by 
the  drawing-room  fire. 

''So  you  are  dressed  first  to-day?  "he  said.  '^  I  thought  your  turn 
alwi^v  came  last." 

<<  Emily  sent  Jenny  to  me  first  to-day,  because  she  thought  you  would 
be  home,  and  she  di<&'t  go  up  to  dress  till  the  last  minute." 

This  was  intended  well  by  Nora,  but  it  did  not  have  the  desired 
effect.  Trevelyan,  who  had  no  command  over  his  own  features,  frowned, 
and  showed  that  he  was  displeased.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  thinking 
whether  he  would  ask  Nora  any  question  as  to  this  report  about  her  &tther 
and  mother ;  but,  before  he  had  spoken,  his  wife  was  in  the  room. 

'*  We  are  all  late,  I  fear,"  said  £mil^. 

"  You,  at  any  rate,  are  the  last,"  said  her  husband. 

''About  half  a  minute,"  said  the  wife. 

Then  they  got  into  the  hired  brougham  which  was  standing  at  the  door. 

Trevelyan,  in  the  sweet  days  of  his  early  confidence  with  his  wife,  had 
offered  to  keep  a  carriage  for  her,  e^hdning  to  her  that  the  luxury, 
though  costly,  would  not  be  beyond  his  reach.  But  she  had  persuaded 
him  against  tiie  carriage,  and  there  had  come  to  be  an  agreement  that 
instead  of  the  carriage  there  should  always  be  an  autumn  tour.  *'  One 
learns  something  from  going  about ;  but  one  learns  nothing  from  keeping 
a  carriage,"  Eimly  had  said.  Those  had  been  happy  days,  in  which  it 
had  been  intended  that  everything  should  always  be  rose-coloured.  Now 
he  was  meditating  whelher,  in  lieu  of  that  autumn  tour,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  take  his  wife  away  to  Naples  altogether,  so  that  she  might 
be  removed  from  the  influence  of— of — of — ;  no,  not  even  to  himself 
would  he  think  of  Colonel  Osborne  as  his  wife's  lover.  The  idea  was  too 
horrible !  And  yet,  how  dreadful  was  it  that  he  should  have,  for  any 
reason,  to  withdraw  her  frt>m  the  influence  of  any  man  I 

Lady  Milborough  lived  ever  so  £ir  away,  in  Eccleston  Square,  but 
Trevelyan  did  not  say  a  single  word  to  either  of  his  companions  during 
the  journey.  He  was  cross  and  vexed,  and  was  conscious  that  they  knew 
that  he  was  cross  and  vexed.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sister  talked  to 
each  other  the  whole  way,  but  they  did  so  in  that  tone  which  clearly 
indicates  that  the  conversation  is  niade  up,  not  for  any  interest  attached 
to  the  questions  asked  or  the  answers  given,  but  because  it  is  expedient 
that  there  should  not  be  silence.  Nora  said  something  about  Marshall 
and  Snellgrove,  and  tried  to  make  believe  that  she  was  very  anxious  for 
her  sister  s  answer.  And  Emily  said  somethmg  about  the  opera  at 
Oovent  Garden,  which  was  intended  to  show  that  her  mind  was  quite 
at  ease.  But  both  of  them  failed  altogether,  and  knew  that  they  £Euled. 
Once  or  twice  Trevelyan  thought  that  he  would  say  a  word  in  token,  as 
it  were,  of  repentance.  Like  the  naughty  child  who  knew  that  he  was 
naughty,  he  was  trying  to  be  good.  But  he  could  not  do  it.  The  fiend  ^  - 
was  too  strong  within  him.  She  must  have  known  that  there  was  a 
proposition  for  her  father's  return  through  Colonel  Osborne's  influence. 
As  that  man  at  the  club  had  heard  it,  how  could  she  not  have  known 
it?  When  they  got  out  at  Lady  Milborough's  door  he  had  spoken  to 
neither  of  them. 

There  was  a  la^go  dull  party,  made  up  mostly  of  old  people.  Lady 
Milborough  and  Trevelyan' s  mother  had  been  bosom  friends,  and  Lady 
Milborough  had  on  this  account  taken  upon  herself  to  be  much  interested 
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in  TrerelyBa's  wife.  But  Lonis  Treyelyan  himiylf,  in  diacnflBmg  Lady 
MilborouglL  with  Emily,  had  laUier  turned  his  mother^s  old  friend 
into  lidu^e,  and  Emily  had,  of  cotune,  followed  her  husband's  mode  of 
thinking.  Lady  Milhorough  had  once  or  twice  given  her  some  advice 
on  small  matters,  telling  her  that  this  or  that  air  wonld  be  good  for  her 
baby,  and  explaining  that  a  mother  during  a  certain  interesting  portion 
of  her  life,  should  refresh  herself  with  a  certain  kind  of  malt  liquor.  Of 
all  counsel  on  such  domestic  subjects  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  impatient,--as 
indeed  it  was  her  nature  to  be  in  aU  matters,  and  consecpiently,  authorized 
as  she  had  been  by  her  husband's  manner  of  speaking  of  his  mother's 
friend,  she  had  taken  a  habit  of  quizzing  Lady  Milhorough  behind  her 
back,  and  almost  of  continuing  the  practice  b^ore  the  old  lady's  fiice. 
Lady  Milhorough,  who  was  the  most  affectionate  old  soul  ahve,  and 
good-tempered  with  her  friends  to  a  fftult,  had  never  resented  this,  but 
had  come  to  fear  that  Mrs.  Trevdvan  was  perhaps  a  little  flighty.  She 
had  never  as  yet  allowed  herself  to  say  anything  worse  of  her  young 
frnend's  wife  than  ti^t.  And  she  would  always  add  that  that  land  of 
thinff  would  cure  itself  as  the  nursery  became  frilL  It  must  be  under- 
stood therefore  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  not  anticipating  much  pleasure 
from  Lady  Milborough's  party,  and  that  she  had  accepted  the  invitation 
as  a  matter  of  duty. 

There  was  present  among  the  guests  a  certain  Honourable  Charles 
Glascock,  the  ^dest  son  of  Lord  Peterborough,  who  made  the  affidr  more 
interesting  to  Nora  than  it  was  to  her  sister.  It  had  been  whispered  into 
Nora's  ears,  by  more  than  one  person, — and  among  others  by  Lady  MU- 
borough,  whose  own  daughters  were  all  married, — ^that  she  might,  if  she 
thought  fit,  become  the  Honourable  Mrs.  CSiarles  Qlascock.  Now,  whether 
she  might  think  fit,  or  whether  she  might  not,  the  presence  of  the  gen- 
tieman  imder  such  circumstances,  as  fu  as  she  was  concerned,  gave  an 
interest  to  the  evening.  And  as  Lady  Milhorough  took  care  that  Mr. 
Qlasoock  should  take  Nora  down  to  dinner,  the  interest  was  very  great. 
Mr.  Glascock  was  a  good-looldng  man,  just  under  forty,  in  Parliament, 
heir  to  a  peerage,  and  known  to  be  well  off  in  respect  to  income.  Lady 
Milhorough  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told  Nora  Rowley  that  should 
encouragement  in  that  direction  come  in  her  way,  she  ought  to  allow 
herself  to  fidl  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  A  certain  amount  of  encou- 
raf  ement  had  come  in  her  way,  but  she  had  not  as  yet  allowed  herself  to 
£blU  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mr.  Glascock  was 
quite  conscious  of  the  advantages  of  his  own  position,  and  that  his  powers 
of  talking  about  other  matters  than  those  with  which  he  was  immediately 
connected  were  limited.  She  did  believe  that  he  had  in  truth  ]>aid  her 
the  compliment  of  billing  in  love  with  her,  and  this  is  a  compliment  to 
which  few  girls  are  indifferent.  Nora  might  perhaps  have  tried  to  fSEdl 
in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock,  had  she  not  been  lorced  to  make  comparisons 
between  him  and  another.  This  other  one  had  not  fallen  in  love  with  her, 
as  she  well  knew ;  and  she  certainly  had  not  fidlen  in  love  with  him.  But 
still,  the  comparison  was  forced  upon  her,  and  it  did  not  result  in  feivoui 
of  Mr.  Glascock.  On  the  present  occasion  Mr.  Glascock  as  he  sat  next  to 
her  almost  proposed  to  her. 

''You  have  never  seen  MonkhamsP"  he  said.  Monkhams  was  hie 
frither's  seat,  a  very  grand  place  in  Worcestershire.  Of  course  he  knew 
very  well  that  she  had  never  seen  Monkhams.  How  should  she  have 
seen  itP 

"  I  have  never  been  in  that  part  of  England  at  all,"  she  replied. 
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"  I  should  so  like  to  show  yon  Monkhams.    The  oaks  there  are  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom.    Do  you  like  oaks  P  " 

<*  Who  does  not  like  oa^  P    But  we  have  none  in  the  islands,  and 
nobody  has  ever  seen  so  few  as  I  have." 

'*  Pll  show  you  Monkhams  some  day.    Shall  I P    Indeed,  I  hope  that 
some  day  I  may  really  show  you  Monkhams." 

Now  when  an  unmarried  man  talks  to  a  young  lady  of  really  show- 
ing her  the  house  in  which  it  will  be  his  destiny  to  live,  he  can 
hardly  mean  other  than  to  invite  her  to  live  there  wilii  him.  It  must  at 
least  be  his  purpose  to  signify  that,  if  duly  encouraged,  he  will  so  invite 
her.  But  Kora  Bowley  did  not  give  Mr.  Glascock  much  encouragement 
on  this  occasion. 

'*  Pm  a&aid  it  is  not  likely  that  anything  will  ever  take  me  into  that 
part  of  the  country,"  she  said.  There  was  something  perhaps  in  her 
tone  which  checked  Mr.  Glascock,  so  that  he  did  not  tiien  press  the 
invitation. 

When  the  ladies  were  up-stairs  in  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Milborough 
contrived  to  seat  herself  on  a  couch  intended  for  two  persons  only,  close  to 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Emily,  thinking  that  she  might  x>erhaps  hear  some 
advice  about  Guinnesses  stout,  prepared  herself  to  be  saucy.  But  the 
matter  in  hand  was  graver  thui  that.  Lady  Milborough's  mind  was 
uneasy  about  Colonel  Osborne. 

« My  dear,"  said  she,  **was  not  your  father  very  intimate  with  that 
Colonel  Osborne  P" 

"  He  is  very  intimate  with  him,  Lady  Milborough." 

'*  Ah,  yes ;  I  thought  I  had  heard  so.  That  msJces  it  of  course  natural 
that  you  should  know  him." 

«  We  have  known  him  all  our  lives,*'  said  Emily,  forgetting  probably 
that  out  of  the  twenty-three  years  and  some  months  which  she  had  hitherto 
lived,  there  had  been  a  consecutive  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  in 
which  she  had  never  seen  this  man  whom  she  had  known  all  her  life. 

'*  That  makes  a  difference,  of  course ;  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything 
against  him." 

<*  I  hope  not,  Lady  Milborough,  because  we  are  all  especially  fond  of 
him."  This  was  said  with  so  much  of  purpose,  that  poor,  dear  old  Lady 
Milborough  was  stopped  in  her  good  work.  She  knew  well  the  teirible 
strut  to  which  Augustus  Poole  had  been  brought  with  his  wife,  although 
nobody  supposed  that  Poole's  wife  had  ever  entertained  a  wrong  thought 
in  her  pretty  little  heart.  Nevertheless  he  had  been  compelled  to  break 
up  his  establishment,  and  take  his  wife  to  Naples,  because  this  horrid 
Colonel  would  make  himself  at  home  in  Mrs.  Poole's  drawing-room  in 
^ughtsbridge.  Augustus  Poole,  with  courage  enough  to  take  any  man 
by  the  beard,  had  taking  by  the  beard  been  possible,  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  the  Colonel.  He  could  not  do  so  without  making  a  row 
which  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  himself  and  injurious  to  his  wife  ; 
and  liierefore  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Poole  to  Naples.  Lady  Milborough  knew 
the  whole  story,  and  thought  that  she  foresaw  that  the  same  thing  was  about 
to  happen  in  &e  drawing-room  in  Curzon  Street.  When  she  attempted 
to  say  a  word  to  the  wife,  she  found  herself  stopped.  She  could  not  go 
on  in  that  quarter  after  the  reception  with  which  the  beginning  of  her 
word  had  been  met.  But  perhaps  she  might  succeed  better  with  the 
husbEmd.  After  all,  her  friendship  was  with  the  Trevelyan  side,  and  not 
with  the  Bowleys. 

^  My  dear  Louis,"  she  said,  "I  want  to  speak  a  word  to  you.    Come 
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here."  And  then  she  led  him  into  a  distant  comer,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  watch- 
ing her  all  the  while,  and  guessing  why  her  husband  was  thus  carried 
away.  *'  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  little  hint,  which  I  am  sure  I  believe 
is  quite  unnecessary/'  continued  I/ady  Milborough.  Then  she  x>&iued9 
but  Trevelyan  would  not  speak.  She  looked  into  his  face,  and  saw  tliat 
it  was  black.  But  the  man  was  the  only  child  of  her  dearest  Mend,  and 
she  persevered.  "  Do  you  know  I  don't  quite  like  that  Colonel  Osborne 
coming  so  much  to  your  house."  The  face  before  her  became  still  blacker, 
but  stul  the  man  said  nothing.  '^  I  dare  say  it  is  a  prejudice  on  my  part, 
but  I  have  always  disliked  hmi.  I  think  he  is  a  dangerous  friend ; — ^w^hat 
I  call  a  snake  in  the  grass.  And  though  EmilV  s  high  ^ood  sense,  emd 
love  for  you,  and  general  feelings  on  such  a  subject,  are  just  what  a  hus- 
band must  desire ^Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing wrong  has  never  entered  into  her  head.  But  it  is  the  very  purity 
of  her  innocence  which  makes  the  danger.  He  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  would 
just  say  a  word  to  her,  if  I  were  you,  to  make  her  understand  that  liis 
coming  to  her  of  a  morning  is  not  desirable.  Upon  my  word,  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  going  about  and  making  mischief 
between  men  and  their  wives." 

Thus  she  delivered  herself;  and  Louis  Trevelyan,  though  he  was  sore 
and  angry,  could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  taken  the  part  of  a  friend.  All 
that  she  had  said  had  been  true ;  aU  that  she  had  said  to  him  he  had  said 
to  himself  more  than  once.  He  too  hated  the  man.  He  believed  him  to 
be  a  snake  in  the  grass.  But  it  was  intolerably  bitter  to  him  that  lie 
should  be  warned  about  his  wife's  conduct  by  any  living  human  being* ; 
that  he,  to  whom  the  world  had  been  so  fim  of  good  lortune, — ^that  he, 
who  had  in  truth  taught  himself  to  think  that  he  deserved  so  much  good 
fortune,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  care  on  behalf  of  his  fiiend,  because 
of  danger  between  himself  and  his  wife !  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
he  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make.  *'  He  is  not  a  man  whom  I  like 
myself,"  he  said. 

*'  Just  be  careful,  Louis,  that  is  all,"  said  Lady  Milborough,  and  then 
she  was  gone. 

To  be  cautioned  about  his  wife's  conduct  cannot  be  pleasant  to  any  man, 
and  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  Louis  Trevelyan.  He,  too,  had  been  asked 
a  question  about  Sir  Marmaduke's  expected  visit  to  England  after  the 
leuiies  had  left  the  room.  All  the  town  had  heard  of  it  except  himself. 
He  hardly  spoke  another  word  that  evening  till  the  brougham  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  his  wife  had  observed  his  silence.  When  tl^ey  were  seated 
in  the  carriage,  he  together  with  his  wifB  and  Nora  Rowley,  he  imme- 
diately asked  a  question  about  Sir  Marmaduke.  **  Emily,"  he  said,  '^ia 
there  any  truth  ia  a  report  I  hear  that  your  father  is  coming  home  ?"  No 
answer  was  made,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  there  was  silence.  ''  You 
must  have  heard  of  it,  then,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Nora, 
as  Emily  will  not  reply.  Hate  you  heard  anything  of  your  father's 
coming?" 

"  Yes ;  I  hare  heard  of  it,"  said  Nora  slowly. 

**  And  why  have  I  not  been  told  ?" 

"  It  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  boldly. 

"  A  secret  from  me ;  and  everybody  else  knows  it !  And  why  was  it  to 
be  a  secret  P" 

^*  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  known,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

«  And  what  has  Colonel  Osborne  to  do  between  you  and  your  father  in 
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any  matter  with  which  I  may  not  be  made  acquainted  P  I  will  have 
nothing  more  between  you  and  Colonel  Osborne.  You  shall  not  see  Colonel 
OBbome.    Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"Yes,  I  hear  you,  Louis." 

"And  do  you  mean  to  obey  me  P  By  G- — ,  you  shall  obey  me.  Bemem- 
l)er  this,  that  I  lay  my  positive  order  upon  you,  that  you  shall  not  see 
Colonel  Osborne  again.  You  do  not  know  it,  perhaps,  but  you  are  already 
forfeiting  your  reputation  as  an  honest  woman,  and  bringing  disgrace  upon 
me  by  your  familiarity  with  Colonel  Osborne." 

'*  Oh,  Louis,  do  not  eaj  that ! "  said  Nora. 

*' You  had  better  let  him  speak  it  all  at  once,"  said  Emily. 

*'I  have  said  ^what  I  have  got  to  say.  It  is  now  only  necessary  that 
yoQ  should  give  me  your  solemn  assurance  that  you  will  obey  me." 

"If  you  have  said  all  that  you  have  to  say,  perhaps  you  will  listen  to 
n»,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  will  listen  to  nothing  till  you  have  given  me  your  promise." 

"Then  I  certainly  shall  not  give  it  you." 

"Dear  Emily,  pray,  pray  do  what  he  tells  you,"  said  Nora. 

"  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as  I  tell  her,"  said  Tre- 
velyan.  ^  And  because  she  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  learn  from  those  who 
how  better  than  herself  what  a  woman  may  do,  and  what  she  may  not, 
Bhe  will  ruin  herself  and  destroy  my  happiness." 

"I  know  that  you  have  destroyed  my  happiness  by  your  unreasonable 
jealousy,"  said  the  wife.  "  Have  you  considered  what  1  must  feel  in  having 
Buch  words  addressed  to  me  by  my  husband  ?  If  I  am  fit  to  be  told  that 
I  must  promise  not  to  see  any  man  living,  I  cannot  be  fit  to  be  any  man's 
^e.*'^  Then  she  burst  out  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  tears,  and  in  this 
condition  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  entered  her  house,  and  hurried  up 
to  her  own  room. 

*' Indeed,  she  has  not  been  to  blame,"  said  Nora  to  Trevelyan  on  the 
staircase. 

^  Why  has  there  been  a  secret  kept  from  me  between  her  and  this  man ; 
sod  that  too,  after  I  had  cautioned  her  against  being  intimate  with  him  P 
I  un  sorry  tiiat  she  should  suffer ;  but  it  is<  better  that  she  should  suffer  a 
little  now,  than  that  we  should  both  suffer  much  by-and-by." 

Nora  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  truth  about  the  committee,  and 
Colonel  Osborne's  promised  influence,  and  the  reason  why  there  was  to  be 
a  secret  But  she  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  her  sister  to  make 
the  matter  plain,  and  he  was  too  much  angered  to  listen  to  her.  He  shook 
^  head  when  she  spoke  of  Colonel  Osborne's  dislike  to  have  his  name 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  matter.  "All  the  world  knows  it,"  he 
wid  with  scornful  laughter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that  though  all 
the  world  might  know  it,  Emily  herself  had  only  heard  of  the  proposition 
as  a  thing  quite  unsettled,  as  to  which  nothing  at  present  should  be  spoken 
openly.  It  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  on  that  night.  Nora 
hjuiied  up  to  her  sister,  and  found  that  the  hysterical  tears  had  again 
pven  pla^  to  anger.    She  would  not  see  her  husband,  unless  he  would 

*^  her  pardon ;  and  he  would  not  see  her  unless  she  would  give  the  pro- 

^^  he  demanded.    And  ihe  husband  and  wife  did  not  see  each  other 

•gain  on  that  night. 
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here."  And  then  she  led  him  into  a  distant  comer,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  watch- 
ing her  all  the  while,  and  guessing  why  her  husband  was  thus  carried 
away.  *'  I  just  want  to  give  you  a  little  hint,  which  I  am  sure  I  believe 
is  quite  unnecessary,"  continued  Lady  Milborough.  Then  she  paused, 
but  Trevelvan  would  not  speak.  She  looked  into  his  &,ce,  and  saw  that 
it  was  black.  But  the  man  was  the  only  child  of  her  dearest  £riend,  and 
she  i)er8eyered.  "  Do  you  know  I  don't  quite  like  that  Colonel  Osborne 
coming  so  much  to  ^our  house."  The  feuje  before  her  became  still  blacker, 
but  still  the  man  said  nothing.  <*  I  dare  say  it  is  a  prejudice  on  my  part, 
but  I  have  always  disliked  hmi.  I  think  he  is  a  dangerous  Mend ; — ^what 
I  call  a  snake  in  the  grass.  And  though  Emily's  mgh  good  sense,  and 
love  for  you,  and  general  feelings  on  such  a  subject,  are  just  what  a  hus- 
band must  desire ^Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  possibility  of  any- 
thing wrong  has  never  entered  into  her  head.  But  it  is  the  very  purity 
of  her  innooence  which  makes  the  danger,  fie  is  a  bad  man,  and  I  would 
just  say  a  word  to  her,  if  I  were  you,  to  make  her  understand  that  his 
coming  to  her  of  a  morning  is  not  desirable.  Upon  my  word,  I  believe 
there  is  nothing  he  likes  so  much  as  going  about  and  miLTriTig  mischief 
between  men  and  their  wives." 

Thus  she  delivered  herself;  and  Louis  Trevelyan,  though  he  was  sore 
and  angry,  could  not  but  feel  that  she  had  taken  the  part  of  a  friend.  All 
that  she  had  said  had  been  true ;  all  that  she  had  said  to  him  he  had  said 
to  himself  more  than  once.  He  too  hated  the  man.  He  believed  him  to 
be  a  snake  in  the  grass.  But  it  was  intolerably  bitter  to  him  that  he 
should  be  warned  about  his  wife's  conduct  by  any  living  human  being ; 
that  he,  to  whom  the  world  had  been  so  full  of  good  fortune, — ^that  he, 
who  had  in  truth  taught  himself  to  think  that  he  deserved  so  much  good 
fortune,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  care  on  behalf  of  his  £niend,  because 
of  danger  between  himself  and  his  wife !  On  the  spur  of  the  moment 
he  did  not  know  what  answer  to  make.  **  He  is  not  a  man  whom  I  like 
myself,"  he  said. 

'*  Just  be  careful,  Louis,  that  is  all,"  said  Lady  Milborough,  and  then 
she  was  gone. 

To  be  cautioned  about  his  wife's  conduct  cannot  be  pleasant  to  any  man, 
and  it  was  very  unpleasant  to  Louis  Trevelyan.  He,  too,  had  been  asked 
a  question  about  Sir  Marmaduke's  expected  visit  to  England  after  th€ 
leulies  had  left  the  room.  All  the  town  had  heard  of  it  except  himself. 
He  hardly  spoke  another  word  that  evening  till  the  brougham  was  an- 
nounced ;  and  his  wife  had  observed  his  silence.  When  tljiey  were  seated 
in  the  carriage)  he  together  with  his  wifB  and  Nora  Rowley,  he  imme' 
diately  asked  a  question  about  Sir  Marmaduke.  *' Emily,"  he  said,  *^\i 
there  any  truth  in  a  report  I  hear  that  your  father  is  coming  home  P"  Nc 
answer  was  made,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  there  was  sQence.  '^  Yot 
must  have  heard  of  it,  then,''  he  said.  '•*  Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Nora 
as  Emily  will  not  reply.  Hate  you  heard  anything  of  your  father*! 
coming?" 

"  Yes ;  I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Nora  slowly. 

"  And  why  have  I  not  been  told  P" 

"It  was  to  be  kept  a  secret,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  boldly. 

«  A  secret  from  me ;  and  everybody  else  knows  it !  And  why  was  it  U 
be  a  secret  F" 

"  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  wish  that  it  should  be  known,"  said  Mrs 
Trevelyan. 

«  And  what  has  Colonel  Osborne  to  do  between  you  and  your  father  iz 
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any  matter  with  which  I  may  not  be  made  acquainted?  I  will  have 
nothing  more  between  you  £ind  Colonel  Osborne.  You  shall  not  see  Colonel 
Osborne.    Do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  hear  you,  Louis." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  obey  me  ?  By  G- — ,  you  shall  obey  me.  Remem- 
ber this,  that  I  lay  my  positive  order  upon  you,  that  you  shall  not  see 
Colonel  Osborne  again.  You  do  not  know  it,  perhaps,  but  you  are  already 
forfeiting  your  reputation  as  an  honest  woman,  and  bringing  disgrace  upon 
me  by  your  familiarity  with  Colonel  Osborne." 

•*  Oh,  Louis,  do  not  say  that ! "  said  Nora. 

"  You  had  better  let  him  speak  it  all  at  once,"  said  Emily. 

'^I  have  said  what  I  have  got  to  say.  It  is  now  only  necessary  that 
you  should  give  me  your  solemn  assurance  that  you  will  obey  me.'* 

"  If  you  have  said  all  that  you  have  to  say,  perhaps  you  will  Usten  to 
me,"  said  his  wife. 

**  I  will  listen  to  nothing  till  you  have  given  me  your  promise." 

"Then  I  certainly  shall  not  give  it  you." 

"  Dear  Emily,  pray,  pray  do  what  he  tells  you,"  said  Nora. 

**  She  has  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  as  I  tell  her,"  said  Tre- 
velyan.  "  And  because  she  is  obstinate,  and  will  not  lesim  from  those  who 
know  better  than  herself  what  a  woman  may  do,  and  what  she  may  not, 
she  will  ruin  herseli^  and  destroy  my  happiness." 

"  I  know  that  you  have  desteoyed  my  happiness  by  your  unreasonable 
jealousy,"  said  the  wife.  "  Have  you  considered  what  1  must  feel  in  having 
such  words  addressed  to  me  by  my  husband  ?  If  I  am  fit  to  be  told  that 
I  must  promise  not  to  see  any  man  living,  I  cannot  be  fit  to  be  any  man's 
wife."  Then  she  burst  out  into  an  hysterical  fit  of  tears,  and  in  this 
condition  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  entered  her  house,  and  hurried  up 
to  her  own  room. 

"  Indeed,  she  has  not  been  to  blame,"  said  Nora  to  Trevelyan  on  the 
staircase. 

"  Why  has  there  been  a  secret  kept  from  me  between  her  and  this  man ; 
and  that  too,  after  I  had  cautioned  her  against  being  intimate  with  him  P 
I  am  sorry  iJiat  she  should  suffer ;  but  it  is*  better  that  she  should  suffer  a 
little  now,  than  that  we  should  both  suffer  much  by-and-by." 

Nora  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  the  truth  about  the  committee,  and 
Colonel  Osborne's  promised  influence,  and  the  reason  why  there  was  to  be 
a  secret.  But  she  was  too  much  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  her  sister  to  make 
the  matter  plain,  and  he  was  too  much  angered  to  listen  to  her.  He  shook 
his  head  when  she  spoke  of  Colonel  Osborne's  dislike  to  have  his  name 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  matter.  "All  the  world  knows  it,"  he 
said  with  scornful  laughter. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  endeavoured  to  explain  to  him  that  though  all 
the  world  might  know  it,  Emily  herself  had  only  heard  of  the  proposition 
as  a  thing  quite  unsettled,  as  to  which  nothing  at  present  should  be  spoken 
openly.  It  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  peace  on  that  night.  Nora 
hurried  up  to  her  sister,  and  found  that  the  hysterical  tears  had  again 
given  place  to  anger.  She  would  not  see  her  husband,  unless  he  would 
beg  her  pardon ;  and  he  would  not  see  her  unless  she  would  give  the  pro- 
mise he  demanded.  And  the  husband  and  wife  did  not  see  each  other 
again  on  that  night. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

HUOH     STANBUBY. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Nora  Rowley  was  not  quite  so  well  dis- 
posed as  perhaps  she  ought  to  have  been,  to  fall  in  love  with  the  Honour- 
able Charles  Glascock,  there  having  come  upon  her  the  habit  of  comparing 
him  with  another  gentleman  whenever  this  duty  of  falling  in  love  with 
Mr.  Glascock  was  exacted  from  her.    That  other  gentleman  was  one  with 
whom  she  knew  that  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  fall  in 
love,  because  he  had  not  a  shilling  in  the  world ;  and  the  other  gentleman 
was  equally  aware  that  it  was  not  open  to  him  to  fell  in  love  with  Nora 
Rowley — for  the  same  reason.  ■  In  regard  to  such  matters  Nora  Rowley 
h^  been  properly  brought  up,  having  been  made  to  understand  by  the 
best  and  most  cautious  of  mothers,  that  in  that  matter  of  falling  in  love  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  bread  and  cheese  should  be  considered. 
*'  Romance  is  a  very  pretty  thing,"  Lady  Rowley  had  been  wont  to  say  to 
her  daughters,  "  and  I  don't  think  life  would  be  worth  having  without  a 
little  of  it.    I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  either  of  my  girls  would 
marry  a  man  only  because  he  had  money.  But  you  can't  even  be  romantic 
without  something  to  eat  and  drink."     Nora  thoroughly  understood  all 
this,  and  being  well  aware  that  her  fortune  in  the  world,  if  it  ever  was  to 
be  made  at  all,  could  only  be  made  by  marriage,  had  laid  down  for  herself 
certain  hard  lines, — lines  intended  to  be  as  fast  as  they  were  hard.    Let 
what  might  come  to  her  in  the  way  of  likings  and  disHkings,  let  the 
temptation  to  her  be  ever  so  strong,  she  would  never  allow  her  heart  to 
rest  on  a  man  who,  if  he  should  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  would  not  have  the 
mean&  of  supporting  her.    There  were  many,  she  knew,  who  would  con- 
demn such  a  resolution  as  cold,  selfish,  and  heartless.     She  heard  people 
saying  so  daily.    She  read  in  books  that  it  ought  to  be  so  regarded.     But 
she  declared  to  herself  that  she  would  respect  the  judgment  neither  of  the 
people  nor  of  the  books.    Td  be  poor  alone,  to  have  to  live  without  a  hus- 
band, to  look  forward  to  a  life  in  which  there  would  be  nothing  of  a  career, 
almost  nothing  to  do,  to  await  the  vacuity  of  an  existence  in  which  she 
would  be  useful  to  no  one,  was  a  destiny  which  she  could  teach  herself  to 
endure,  because  it  might  probably  be  forced  upon  her  by  necessity.  Were 
her  fether  to  die  there  would  hardly  be  bread  for  that  female  flock  to  eat.  As 
it  was,  she  was  eating  the  bread  of  a  man  in  whose  house  she  was  no  more 
than  a  visitor.  The  lot  of  a  woman,  as  she  often  told  herself,  was  wretched, 
unfortunate,  almost  degrading.    For  a  woman  such  as  herself  there  was 
no  path  open  to  her  energy,  other  than  that  of  getting  a  husband.     Nora 
Rowley  thought  of  all  this  till  she  was  almost  sick  of  the  prospect  of  her 
life, — especially  sick  of  it  when  she  was  told  with  much  authority  by  the 
Lady  Milborou^hs  of  her  acquaintance  that  it  was  her  bounden  duty  to 
fall  m  love  with  Mr.  Glascock.    As  to  falling  in  love  with  Mr.  Glascock, 
she  had  not  as  yet  quite  made  up  her  mind.  There  was  so  much  to  be  said 
on  that  side  oi  the  question,  if  such  falling  in  love  could  only  be  made 
possible.     But  she  had.  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  never  fall 
m  love  with  a  poor  man.    In  spite,  however,  of  all  that,  she  felt  herself 
compelled  to  make  comparisons  between  Mr.  Glascock  and  one  Mr.  Hugh 
Stanbury,  a  gentleman  who  had  not  a  shilling. 
Mr.  Hugh  Stanl^ury  had  been  at  college  the  most  intimate  Mend  of 
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Louis  Trevelyan,  and  at  Oxford  had  been,  in  spite  of  Trevelyan's  snccesses, 
a  bigger  man  than  his  Mend.  Stanbiuy  had  not  taken  so  high  a  degree 
as  TVevelyan, — ^indeed  had  not  gone  oat  in  honours  at  all.  He  had  done 
little  for  the  credit  of  his  college,  and  had  never  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  wrapping  himself  up  for  life  in  the  scanty  lambswool  of  a  fellowship. 
But  he  had  won  for  himself  reputation  as  a  clever  speaker,  as  a  man  who 
liad  learned  much  that  college  tutors  do  not  profess  to  teach,  as  a  hard- 
headed,  ready-witted  fellow,  who,  having  the  world  as  an  oyster  before 
Imn,  which  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  open,  would  certainly  find 
either  a  knife  or  a  sword  with  which  to  open  it. 

Immediately  on  leaving  college  he  had  come  to  town,  and  had  entered 
himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Now,  at  the  time  of  our  story,  he  was  a  bar- 
lister  of  four  years'  standing,  but  had  never  yetmade  a  guinea.  He  had 
never  made  a  guinea  by  his  work  as  a  beurister,  and  was  beginning  to 
doubt  of  himself  whether  he  ever  would  do  so*  Not,  as  he  knew  well, 
that  guineas  are  generally  made  with  ease  by  barristers  of  four  years* 
Btanding,  but  because,  as  he  said  to  his  friends,  he  did  not  see  his  way 
to  the  knack  of  it.  He  did  not  know  an  attorney  in  the  world,  and  could 
not  conceive  how  any  attorney  should  ever  be  induced  to  apply  to  him  for 
legal  aid.  He  had  done  his  work  of  learning  his  trade  about  as  well  as 
oUiOT  young  mien,  but  had  had  no  means  of  distinguishing  himself  within 
his  reach.  He  went  the  Western  Circuit  because  his  aunt,  old  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  Hved  at  Sxeter,  but,  as  he  declared  of  himself,  had  he  had  another 
aunt  living  at  York,  he  would  have  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  guide  him 
in  his  choice.  He  sat  idle  in  the  courts,  and  hated  himself  for  so  sitting. 
So  it  had  been  with  him  for  two  years  without  any  consolation  or  addi- 
tional burden  from  other  employment  than  that  of  his  profession.  After 
that,  by  some  chance,  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Record,  and  by  degrees  had  taken  to  the  writing  of  articles.  He 
had  been  told  by  all  his  Mends,  and  especially  by  Trevelyan,  that  if  he 
did  this,  he  might  as  well  sell  his  gown  and  wig.  He  deelared,  in  reply, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  sell  his  gown  and  wig.  He  did  not  see  how 
he  should  ever  make  more  money  out  of  them  than  he  would  do  by  such 
sale.  But  for  the  articles  which  he  wrote,  he  received  instant  payment,  a 
process  which  he  found  to  be  most  consolatory,  most  comfortable,  and,  as 
he  said  to  Trevelyan,  as  warm  to  him  as  a  blanket  in  winter. 

Trevelyan,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Stanbury,  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  be  very  angry.  He  professed  that  he  did  not  think  much  of 
the  trade  of  a  joumaljst,  and  told  Stanbury  that  he  was  sinking  from  the 
highest  to  almost  the  lowest  business  by  which  an  educated  man  and  a 
gentleman  could  earn  his  bread.  Stanbury  had  simply  replied  that  he  saw 
Bome  bread  on  the  one  side,  but  none  on  the  other ;  and  that  bread  from 
Bome  side  was  indispensable  to  him.  Then  there  had  come  to  be  that 
femous  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  republic  of  Patagonia,  and 
Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  sent  out  as  a  special  correspondent  by  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Eecord.  His  letters  had  been  much 
^^,  and  had  called  up  a  great  deal  of  newspaper  pugnacity.  He  had 
made  important  statements  which  had  been  flatly  denied,  and  found  to  be 
utterly  fcilse :  which  again  had  been  warmly  reasserted  and  proved  to  be 
most  remarkably  true  to  the  letter.  In  this  way  the  correspondence,  and 
he  as  its  author,  became  so  much  talked  about  that,  on  his  return  to 
^^land,  he  did  actually  sell  his  gown  and  wig  and  declare  to  his  friends, 
—and  to  Trevelyan  among  the  number, — ^that  he  intended  to  look  to  jour- 
Jialism  for  his  future  career. 
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He  had  been  offcen  at  the  house  in  Curzon  Street  in  the  earliest  happy 
days  of  his  friend's  marriage,  and  had  thus  become  acquainted, — inti- 
mately acquainted, — ^with  Nora  Kowley.  And  now  again,  since  his  return 
from  Patagonia,  that  acquaintance  had  been  renewed.  Quite  lately,  since 
the  actual  sale  of  that  wig  and  gown  had  been  effected,  he  had  not  been 
there  so  frequently  as  before,  because  Trevelyan  had  expressed  his  indig- 
nation almost  too  openly. 

"  That  such  a  man  as  you  should  be  so  faint-hearted,"  Trevelyan  had 
said,  *'  is  a  thing  that  I  can  not  understand." 

*^  Is  a  man  faint-hearted  when  he  finds  it  improbable  that  he  shall  be 
able  to  leap  his  horse  over  a  house  ?" 

"  What  you  had  to  do  had  been  done  by  hundreds  before  you." 

"  What  I  had  to  do  has  never  yet  been  done  by  any  man,"  replied  Stan- 
bury.     "  I  had  to  live  upon  nothing  till  the  lucky  hour  should  strike." 

"I  think  you  have  been  cowardly,"  said  Trevelyan. 

Even  this  had  made  no  quarrel  between  the  two  men ;  but  Stanbury  had 
expressed  himself  annoyed  by  his  friend's  language,  and  partly  on  that 
account,  and  partly  perhaps  on  another,  had  stayed  away  from  Curzon 
Street.  As  Nora  Bowley  had  made  comparisons  about  him,  so  had  he 
made  comparisons  about  her.  He  had  owned  to  himself  that  had  it  been 
possible  that  he  should  marry,  he  would  willingly  entrust  his  happiness  to 
Miss  Rowley.  And  he  had  thought  once  or.  twice  that  Trevelyan  had 
wished  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  at  some  future  day. 
Trevelyan  had  always  been  much  more  sanguine  in  expecting  success  for 
his  friend  at  the  Bar,  than  Stanbury  had  been  for  himself.  It  might  well 
be  that  such  a  man  as  Trevelyan  might  think  that  a  clever  rising  bar- 
rister would  be  an  excellent  husband  for  his  sister-in-law,  but  that  a 
man  earning  a  precarious  living  as  a  writer  for  a  penny  paper  would 
be  by  no  means  so  desirable  a  connection.  Stanbury,  as  he  tiiought  of 
this,  declared  to  himself  that  he  would  not  care  two  straws  for  Trevelyan 
in  the  matter,  if  he  could  see  his  way  without  other  impedimients.  But 
the  other  impediments  were  there  in  such  strength  and  numbers  as  to 
make  him  feel  that  it  could  not  have  been  intended  by  Fate  that  he 
should  take  to  himself  a  wife.  Although  those  letters  of  his  to  the  Daily 
Eecord  had  been  so  pre-eminently  successful,  he  had  never  yet  been  able 
to  earn  by  writing  above  twenty- five  or  thirty  pounds  a  month.  If  that 
might  be  continued  to  him  he  could  live  upon  it  himself;  but,  even  with 
his  moderate  views,  it  would  not  suffice  for  himself  and  family. 

He  had  told  Trevelyan  that  while  living  as  an  expectant  barrister  he 
had  no  means  of  subsistence.  In  this,  as  Trevelyan  knew,  he  was  not 
strictly  correct.  There  was  an  allowance  of  £100  a  year  conpng  to  him 
from  the  aunt  whose  residence  at  Exeter  had  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  Western  Circuit.  His  father  had  been  a  clergyman  with  a 
small  living  in  Devonshire,  and  had  now  been  dead  some  fifteen  years. 
His  mother  and  two  sisters  were  still  living  in  a  small  cottage  in  his  late 
father's  parish,  on  the  interest  of  the  money  arising  from  a  life  insurance. 
Some  pittance  from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  a  year  was  all  they  had 
among  them.  But  there  was  a  rich  aunt,  Miss  Stanbury,  to  whom  had 
come  considerable  wealth  in  a  manner  most  romantic, — the  little  tale  shall 
be  told  before  this  larger  tale  is  completed, — and  tiiis  aunt  had  under- 
taken to  educate  and  place  out  in  the  world  her  nephew  Hugh.  So  Hug^h 
had  been  sent  to  Harrow,  and  then  to  Oxford, — where  he  had  much  dis- 
pleased his  aunt  by  not  accomplishing  great  things, — and  then  had  been 
set  down  to  make  his  fortune  as  a  barrister  in  London,  with  an  allowance 
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of  £100  a  year,  his  aunt  having  paid,  moreover)  certain  fees  for  entrance, 
tuition,  and  the  like.  The  very  hour  in  which  Miss  Stanbury  learned 
that  her  nephew  was  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper  she  sent  off  a  dis- 
patch to  tell  him  that  he  must  give  up  her  or  the  penny  paper.  He 
replied  by  saying  that  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  earn  his  bread  in  the 
omy  line  &om  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  bread  would  be  forthcoming. 
By  return  of  post  he  got  another  letter  to  say  that  he  might  draw  for  the 
quarter  then  becoming  due,  but  that  that  would  be  the  last.  And  it  was 
the  last. 

Stanbury  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  induce  his  aunt  to  make  over  the 
allowance, — or  at  least  a  part  of  it, — to  his  mother  and  sisters,  but  the  old 
lady  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  request.  She  never  had  given, 
and  at  that  moment  did  not  intend  to  give,  a  shilling  to  the  widow  and 
daughters  of  her  brother.  Nor  did  she  intend,  or  had  she  ever  intended, 
to  leave  a  shilling  of  her  money  to  Hugh  Stanbury, — as  she  had  very 
often  told  him.  The  money  was,  at  her  death,  to  go  back  to  the  people 
from  whom  it  had  come  to  her. 

When  Nora  Eowley  made  those  comparisons  between  Mr.  Hugh 
Stanbury  and  Mr.  Charles  Glascock,  they  were  always  wound  up  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  briefless  barrister.  It  was  not  that  he  was  the 
handsomer  man,  for  he  was  by  no  means  handsome,  nor  was  he  the  bigger 
man,  for  Mr.  Glascock  was  six  feet  tall ;  nor  was  he  better  dressed,  for 
Stanbury  was  untidy  rather  than  otherwise  in  his  outward  person.  N<Mr 
had  he  any  air  of  fashion  or  special  grace  to  recommend  him,  for  he  was 
undoubtedly  an  awkward-mannered  man.  But  there  was  a  glance  of  sun- 
shine in  his  eye,  and  a  sweetness  in  the  curl  of  his  mouth  when  he  smiled, 
which  made  Nora  feel  that  it  wotild  have  been  all  up  with  her  had  she 
not  made  so  very  strong  a  law  for  her  own  guidance.  Stanbury  was  a 
man  about  five  feet  ten,  with  shoulders  more  than  broad  in  proportion, 
stout  limbed,  rather  awkward  of  his  gait,  with  large  feet  and  hands,  with 
soft  wavy  light  hair,  with  light  grey  eyes,  with  a  broad,  but  by  no  means 
ugly,  nose.  His  mouth  and  lips  were  large,  and  he  rarely  showed  his 
teeth..  He  wore  no  other  beard  than  whiskers,  which  he  was  apt  to  cut 
away  through  heaviness  of  his  hand  in  shaving,  till  Nora  longed  to  bid 
him  be  more  carefol.  "  He  doesn't  care  what  sort  of  a  guy  he  makes  of 
himself,"  she  once  said  to  her  sister,  almost  angrily.  "  He  is  a  plain  man, 
and  he  knows  it,'*  Emily  had  replied.  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  doubtless  a 
handsome  man,  and  it  was  almost  on  Nora's  tongue  to  say  something  ill- 
natured  on  the  subject.  Hugh  Stanbury  was  reputed  to  be  somewhat  hot 
in  spirit  and  manner.  He  would  be  very  sage  in  argument,  pounding 
down  his  ideas  on  politics,  religion,  or  social  life  with  his  fist  as  well  as 
his  voice.  He  was  quick,  perhaps,  at  making  antipathies,  and  quick,  too, 
in  making  friendships;  impressionable,  demonstrative,  eager,  rapid  in 
his  movements, — sometimes  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  shins  and 
knuckles ;  and  he  possessed  the  sweetest  temper  that  was  ever  given  to  a 
man  for  ihe  blessing  of  a  woman.  This  was  the  man  between  whom  and 
Mr.  Glascock  Nora  Rowley  found  it  to  be  impossible  not  to  make  com- 
parisons. 

On  the  very  day  after  Lady  Milborough's  dinner  party  Stanbury  over- 
took Trevelyan  in  the  street,  and  asked  his  friend  where  he  was  going 
eastward.  Trevelyan  was  on  his  way  to  call  upon  his  lawyer,  and  said  so. 
But  he  did  not  say  why  he  was  going  to  his  lawyer.  He  had  sent  to  his 
wife  by  Nora  that  morning  to  know  whether  she  would  make  to  him  the 
promise  he  required.    The  only  answer  which  Nora  could  draw  from  her 
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sister  was  a  counter  question,  demanding  whether  he  would  ask  her 
pardon  for  the  injury  he  had  done  her.  Nora  had  been  most  eager,  most 
anxious,  most  conciliatory  as  a  messenger ;  but  no  good  had  come  of  these 
messages,  and  Trevelyan  had  gone  forth  to  tell  all  his  trouble  to  his 
family  lawyer.  Old  Mr.  Bideawhile  had  been  his  father's  ancient  and 
esteemed  friend,  and  he  could  tell  things  to  Mr.  Bideawhile  which  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  to  any  other  living  man ;  and  he  could 
generally  condescend  to  accept  Mr.  Bideawhile's  advice,  knowing  that  his 
father  before  him  had  been  guided  by  the  same. 

"  But  you  are  out  of  your  way  for  Lhicoln's  Ion  Fields,"  said  Stanbury. 

**  I  have  to  call  at  Twining's.    And  where  are  you  going  V 

"I  have  been  three  times  roimd  St.  James's  Park  to  collect  my 
thoughts,"  said  Stanbury,  "  and  now  I  am  oa  my  way  to  the  Daily  R., 
250,  Fleet  Street.  It  is  my  custom  of  an  afternoon.  I  am  prepared  to 
instruct  the  British  public  of  to-morrow  on  any  subject,  as  per  order, 
from  the  downfall  of  a  European  compact  to  the  price  of  a  London  mutton 
chop." 

*'  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  about  it,"  said  Trevelyan, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Not  another  word.  How  should  there  be  ?  Aunt  Jemima  has  already 
drawn  tight  the  purse  strings,  and  it  would  soon  be  the  casual  ward  in 
earnest  if  it  were  not  for  the  Daily  R.  God  bless  the  Daily  R.  Only 
think  what  a  thing  it  is  to  have  all  subjects  open  to  one,  from  the  destinies 
of  France  to  the  profit  proper  to  a  butcher." 

"IfyouHkeit!" 

"  I  do  Kke  it.  >It  may  not  be  altogether  honest.  I  don't  know  what 
is.  But  it's  a  deal  honester  than  defending  thieves  and  bamboozling 
juries.     How  is  your  wife  ?  " 

"  She's  pretty  well,  thank  you." 

Stanbury  knew  at  once  from  the  tone  of  his  friend's  voice  that  there 
was  something  wrong. 

"And  Louis  the  less ? "  he  said,  asking  after  Trevelyan's  child. 

**He'8  all  right." 

"And  Miss  Rowley?  When  one  begins  one's  inquiries  one  is  bound 
■to  go  through  the  whole  family." 

"Miss  Rowley  is  pretty  well,"  said  Trevelyan. 

Previously  to  this,  Trevelyan  when  speaking  of  his  sister-in-law  to 
Stanbury,  had  always  called  her  Nora,  and  had  been  wont  to  speak  of  her 
•as  though  she  were  almost  as  much  the  friend  of  one  of  them  as  of  the 
other.  The  change  of  tone  on  this  occasion  was  in  truth  occasioned  by 
the  sadness  of  the.  man's  thoughts  in  reference  to  his  wife,  but  Stanbury 
attributed  it  to  another  cause,  "  He  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  at  least  he  should  not  show  me  that  he  is."  Then  they 
parted,  Trevelyan  going  into  Twining's  beuik,  and  Stanbury  passing  on 
towards  the  office  of  the  Daily  R. 

Stanbury  had  in  truth  been  altogether  mistaken  as  to  the  state  of  his 
friend's. mind  on  that  morning.  Trevelyan,  although  he  had  according 
to  his  custom,  put  in  a  word  in  condemnation  of  the  newspaper  line  of 
life,  was  at  the  moment  thinking  whether  he  woiild  not  tell  all  his  trouble 
to  Hugh  Stanbury.  He  knew  that  he  should  not  find  anywhere,  not  even 
in  Mr.  Bideawhile,  a  more  friendly  or  more  trustworthy  listener.  When 
Nora  Rowley's  name  had  been  mentioned,  he  had  not  thought  of  her. 
He  had  simply  repeated  the  name  with  the  usual  answer.  He  was  at  the 
moment  cautioniag  himself  against  a  confidence  which  after  all  might 
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not  be  necessary,  and  which  on  this  occasion  was  not  made.  When  one 
is  in  trouble  it  is  a  great  ease  to  tell  one's  trouble  to  a  friend ;  but  then 
one  should  always  wash  one's  dirty  linen  at  home.  The  latter  considera- 
tion prevailed,  and  Trevelyan  allowed  his  friend  to  go  on  without  burden- 
ing him  with  the  story  of  that  domestic  quarrel.  Nor  did  he  on  that  occa- 
sion tell  it  to  Mr.  Bidea while ;  for  Mr.  Bidea while  was  not  found  at  his 
chambers. 


€HAPTER  V. 

BHBWINO  HOW  THE  QUARREL  PROGRESSEB. 

Tbeveltan  got  back  to  his  own  house  at  about  three,  and  on  going  into 
the  library,  found  on  his  table  a  letter  to  him  addressed  ia  his  wife's 
handwriting.  He  opened  it  quickly,  hopiag  to  find  that  promise  which 
he  had  demanded,  and  resolving  that  if  it  were  made  he  would  at  once 
become  affectionate,  yielding,  and  gentle  to  his  wife.  But  there  was  not 
a  word  written  by  his  wife  within  the  envelope.  It  contained  simply 
another  letter,  already  opened,  addressed  to  her.  This  letter  had  been 
brought  up  to  her  during  her  husband's  absence  from  the  house,  and  was 
as  follows : — 

**jierohat8f  I^ursday. 
"Dear  Emily, 

*'  I  have  just  come  from  the  Colonial  Office.    It  is  all  settled, 
and  Sir  M.  has  been  sent  for.     Of  course,  you  will  tell  T.  now. 

*'  Yours,  F.  O." 

The  letter  was,  of  course,  from  Colonel  Osborne,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
when  she  received  it,  had  had  great  doubts  whether  she  would  enclose  it 
to  her  husband  opened  or  unopened.  She  had  hitherto  refused  to  make 
the  promise  which  her  husband  exacted,  but  nevertheless,  she  was  minded 
to  obey  him.  Had  he  included  in  his  demand  any  requirement  that  she 
should  receive  no  letter  from  Colonel  Osborne,  she  would  not  have 
opened  this  one.  But  nothing  had  been  said  about  letters,  and  she  would 
not  shew  herself  to  be  afraid.  So  she  read  the  note,  and  then  sent  it 
down  to  be  put  on  Mr.  Trevelyan' s  table  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  him. 

"  If  he  is  not  altogether  bfinded,  it  will  show  him  how  crueDy  he  has 
wronged  me,"  said  she  to  her  sister.  She  was  sitting  at  the  time  with 
her  boy  in  her  lap,  telling  herself  that  the  child's  features  were  in  all 
respects  the  very  same  as  his  father's,  and  that,  come  what  come  might, 
the  child  should  always  be  taught  by  her  to  love  and  respect  his  father. 
And  then  there  came  a  horrible  thought.  What  if  the  child  should  be 
taken  away  from  her  ?  If  this  quarrel,  out  of  which  she  saw  no  present 
mode  of  escape,  were  to  lead  to  a  separation  between  her  and  her  husband, 
would  not  the  law,  and  the  judges,  and  the  courts,  and  all  the  Lady  Mil- 
boroughs  of  their  joint  acquaintance  into  the  bargain,  say  that  the  child 
should  go  with  his  father?  The  judges,  and  the  courts,  and  the  Lady 
Hilboroughs  would,  of  course,  say  that  she  was  the  sinner.  And  what 
could  she  do  without  her  boy  ?  Would  not  any  humility,  any  grovelling 
in  the  dust  be  better  for  her  than  that  ?  *'  It  is  a  very  poor  thing  to  be 
a  woman,"  she  said  to  her  sister. 


! 
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"  It  ifl  perhaps  better  than  being  a  dog,"  said  Nora ;  "  but,  of  course, 
we  can't  compare  ourselves  to  men." 

"  It  would  be  better  to  be  a  dog.  One  wouldn't  be  made  to  suffer  so 
much.  When  a  puppy  is  taken  away  from  its  mother,  she  is  bad  enough 
for  a  few  days,  but  she  getri  over  it  in  a  week."  There  was  a  pause  then 
for  a  few  moments.  Nora  knew  well  which  way  ran  the  current  of  her  ^ 
sister's  thoughts,  and  had  nothing  at  the  present  moment  which  she  could  ' 
say  on  that  subject.  "  It  is  very  hard  for  a  woman  to  know  what  to  do," 
continued  Emily,  '*  but  if  she  is  to  marry,  I  think  she  had  better  marry  a 
fool.  After  all,  a  fool  generally  knows  that  he  is  a  fool,  and  will  trust 
some  one,  though  he  may  not  trust  his  wife."  ! 

"  I  will  never  wittingly  marry  a  fool,"  said  Nora.  \ 

"  You  will  marry  Mr.  Glascock,  of  course.  I  don't  say  that  he  is  a 
fool ;  but  I  do  not  think  he  has  that  kind  of'  strength  which  shows  itself 
in  perversity." 

"  If  he  asked  me,  I  should  not  have  him ; — and  he  will  never  ask  me." 
"  He  win  ask  you,  and,  of  course,  you'll  take  him.  Why  not  ?  You 
can't  be  otherwise  than  a  woman.  And  you  must  marry.  And  this  man 
is  a  gentleman,  and  wiU  be  a  peer.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  against 
him,  except  that  he  does  not  set  the  Thames  on  fire.  Louis  intends  to  set 
the  Thames  on  fire  some  day,  and  see  what  comes  of  it." 

'*  All  the  same,  I  shall  not  marry  Mr.  Glascock.  A  woman  can  die,  at 
any  rate,"  said  Nora. 

"  No,  she  can't.  A  woman  must  be  decent ;  and  to  die  of  want  is  very 
indecent.  She  tsan't  die,  and  she  mustn't  be  in  want,  and  she  oughtn't  to 
be  a  burden.  I  suppose  it  was  thought  necessary  that  every  man  should 
have  two  to  choose  from ;  and  therefore  there  are  so  many  more  of  us  than 
the  world  wants.  I  wonder  whether  you'd  mind  taking  that  down-stairs 
to  his  table  ?  I  don't  like  to  send  it  by  the  servant ;  and  I  don't  want  to 
go  myself." 

Then  Nora  had  taken  the  letter  down,  and  left  it  where  Louis  Trevelyan 
would  be  sure  to  find  it. 

He  did  find  it,  and  was  sorely  disappointed  when  he  perceived  that  it 
contained  no  word  from  his  wife  to  himself.    He  opened  Colonel  Osborne's 
note,  and  read  it,  and  became,  as  he  did  so,  almost  more  angry  than 
before.    Who  was  this  man  that  he  should  dare  to  address  another  man's 
wife  as  "  Dear  Emily  ?  "     At  the  moment  Trevelyan  remembered  well 
enough  that  he  had  heard  the  man  so  call  his  wife,  that  it  had  been  done 
openly  in  his  presence,  and  had  not  given  him  a  thought.    But  Lady 
Bowley  and  Sir  Marmaduke  had  then  been  present  also ;  and  that  man 
on  that  occasion  had  been  the  old  friend  of  the  old  father,  and  not  the 
would-be  young  friend  of  the  young  daughter.    Trevelyan  could  hardly 
reason  about  it,  but  felt  that  whereas  the  one  was  not  improper,  the  other 
was  grossly  impertinent,  and  even  wicked.    And  then,  again,  his  wife,  his 
Emily,  was  to  show  to  him,  to  her  husband,  or  was  not  to  show  to  him, 
the  letter  which  she  received  from  this  man,  the  letter  in  which  she  was 
addressed  as  "  Dear  Emily,"  according  to  this  man's  judgment  and  wish, 
and  not  according  to  his  judgment  and  wish, — not  according  to  the 
judgment  and  wish  of  him  who  was  her  husband,  her  lord,   and  her 
master!     "Of  coiirse  you  will  teU  T.  now."    This  Was  intolerable  to 
him.    It  made  him  feel  that  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  second,  and  this 
man  to  be  regarded  as  first.    And  then  he  began  to  recapitulate  all  the 
good  things  he  had  done  for  his  wife,  and  all  the  causes  which  he  had 
given  her  for  gratitude.  Had  he  not  taken  her  to  his  bosom,  and  bestowed 
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upon  her  the  half  of  all  that  he  had  simply  for  herself,  asking  for  nothing 
more  than  her  love  ?  He  had  possessed  money,  position,  a  name, — all 
that  makes  life  ^orth  having.  He  had  found  her  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  world,  with  no  fortune,  with  no  advantages  of  fsmoily  or  social 
standing, — so  circumstanced  that  any  friend  would  have  warned  him 
against  such  a  marriage ;  but  he  had  given  her  his  heart,  and  his  hand, 
and  his  house,  and  had  asked  for  nothing  in  return  but  that  he  should  be 
all  in  all  to  her, — ^that  he  should  be  her  one  god  upon  earth.  And  he  had 
done  more  even  than  this.  "  Bring  your  sister,"  he  had  said.  "  The 
house  shall  be  big  enough  for  her  also,  and  she  shall  be  my  sister  as  well 
as  yours."  "Who  had  ever  done  more  for  a  woman,  or  shown  a  more 
absolute  confidence  ?  And  now  what  was  the  return  he  received  ?  She 
was  not  contented  with  her  one  god  upon  earth,  but  must  make  to 
herself  other  gods, — another  god,  and  that  too  out  of  a  lump  of  the  basest 
clay  to  be  found  around  her.  He  thought  that  he  could  remember  to 
have  heard  it  said  in  early  days,  long  before  he  himself  had  had  an  idea 
of  marrying,  that  no  man  should  look  for  a  wife  from  among  the  tropics, 
that  women  educated  amidst  the  languors  of  those  sunny  climes  rarely 
came  to  possess  those  high  ideas  of  conjugal  duty  and  feminine  truth 
which  a  man  ^ould  regard  as  the  first  requisites  of  a  good  wife.  As  he 
thought  of  all  this,  he  almost  regretted  that  he  had  ever  visited  the  Man- 
darins, or  ever  heard  the  name  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Eowley. 

He  should  have  nourished  no  such  thoughts  in  his  heart.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  generous  to  his  wife  and  to  his  wife's  family ;  but  we  may 
ahnost  say  that  the  man  who  is  really  generous  in  sudi  matters,  is 
imconscious  of  his  own  generosity.  The  giver  who  gives  the  most,  gives, 
sad  does  not  know  that  he  gives.  And  had  not  she  given  too  P  In  that 
matter  of  giving  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  if  each  gives  all,  the  two 
are  equal,  let  the  things  given  be  what  they  may !  King  Cophetua  did 
nothing  for  his  beggar  maid,  unless  she  were  to  him,  after  he  had  married 
her,  as  royal  a  queen  as  though  he  had  taken  her  from  the  oldest  stock 
of  reig^ning  families  then  extant.  Trevelyan  knew  all  this  himself, — ^had 
said  so  to  himself  a  score  of  times,  though  not  probably  in  spoken  words 
or  formed  sentences.  But,  that  all  was  equal  between  himself  and  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  had  been  a  thing  ascertained  by  him  as  a  certainty. 
There  was  no  debt  of  gratitude  from  her  to  him  which  he  did  not  acknow- 
ledge to  exist  also  as  from  him  to  her.  But  yet,  in  his  anger,  he  could 
not  keep  himself  from  thinking  of  the  gifts  he  had  showered  upon  her. 
And  he  had  been,  was,  would  ever  be,  if  she  would  only  allow  it,  so 
true  to  her !  He  had  selected  no  other  friend  to  take  her  place  in  his  " 
councils!  There  was  no  "dear  Mary,"  or  "  dear  Augusta,"  with  whom 
he  had  secrets  to  be  kept  from  his  wife.  When  there  arose  with  him  any 
qnestion  of  interest, — question  of  interest  such  as  was  thid  of  the  return 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  to  her, — he  would  show  it  in  all  its  bearings  to  his 
wife.  He  had  his  secrets  too,  but  his  secrets  had  all  been  made  secrets  for 
her  also.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  the  world  in  whose  company  he 
took  special  delight  in  her  absence. 

And  if  there  had  been,  how  much  less  would  have  been  her  ground  of 
complaint  ?  Let  a  man  have  any  such  friendships, — ^what  friendships  he 
may, — ^he  does  not  disgrace  his  wife.  He  felt  himself  to  be  so  true  of  heart 
that  he  desired  no  such  friendships ;  but  for  a  man  indulging  in  such 
iriendships  there  might  be  excuse.  Even  though  a  man  be  false,  a  woman 
is  not  shamed  and  brought  unto  the  dust  before  all  the  world.  But  the 
slightest  rumour  on  a  woman's  name  is  a  load  of  infamy  on  her  husband's 
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shoulders.  It  was  not  enough  for  Caesar  that  his  wife  should  he  true ;  ii 
was  necessary  to  Caesar  that  she  should  not  even  he  suspected.  Trevelyan 
told  himself  that  he  suspected  his  wife  of  no  sin.  God  forhid  that  i1 
should  ever  come  to  that,  hoth  for  his  sake  and  for  hers^  and,  above  all 
for  the  sake  of  that  hoy  who  was  so  dear  to  them  hoth !  But  there  would 
he  the  vile  whispers,  and  dirty  slanders  would  he  dropped  from  envious 
tongues  into  envious  e&rs,  and  minds  prone  to  evil  would  think  evil  of  hin 
and  of  his.  Had  not  Lady  Milhorough  already  cautioned  him  P  Oh,  thai 
he  should  have  lived  to  have  heen  cautioned  ahout  his  wife ; — that  h< 
should  he  told  that  eyes  outside  had  looked  into  the  sacred  shrine  of  hi 
heart  and  seen  that  things  there  were  fatally  amiss!  And  yet  Lad;; 
Milhorough  was  quite  right.  Had  he  not  in  lus  hand  at  this  moment  \ 
document  that  proved  her  to  he  right?  '*  Dear  Emily!  "  He  took  thi 
note  and  crushed  it  in  his  fist,  and  i£en  pulled  it  into  fragments. 

But  what  should  he  do  ?  There  was,  first  of  all  considerations,  the  dut^ 
which  he  owed  to  his  wife,  and  the  love  which  he  hore  her.  That  sh 
was  ignorant  and  innocent  he  was  sure ;  hut  then  she  was  so  contuma 
cious  that  he  hardly  knew  how  to  take  a  step  in  the  direction  of  guardinj 
her  irom  the  efiects  of  her  ignorance,  and  maintaining  for  her  the  advan 
tages  of  her  innocence.  He  was  her  master,  and  she  must  know  that  h 
was  her  master.  But  how  was  he  to  proceed  when  she  refused  to  ohe; 
the  plainest  and  most  necessary  command  which  he  laid  upon  her  P  Le 
a  man  he  ever  so  much  his  wife's  master,  he  cannot  maintain  his  master 
dom  hy  any  power  which  the  law  places  in  his  hands.  He  had  asked  hi 
wife  for  a  promise  of  ohedience,  and  she  would  not  give  it  to  him !  Wha 
was  he  to  do  next  ?  He  could,  no  douht, — at  least  he  thought  so, — ^keep  th 
man  from  her  presence.  He  could  order  the  servant  not  to  admit  th 
man,  and  the  servant  would  douhtless  ohey  him.  But  to  what  a  cor 
dition  would  he  then  have  heen  hrought !  Would  not  the  world  then  I 
over  for  hun, — over  for  him  as  the  hushand  of  a  wife  whom  he  could  n( 
love  unless  he  respected  her  P  Better  that  there  should  he  no  such  worL 
than  call  in  the  aid  of  a  servant  to  guard  the  conduct  of  his  wife ! 

As  he  thought  of  it  all  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  she  would  not  ohey  hie 
and  give  him  this  promise,  they  must  he  separated.  He  would  not  li^ 
with  her,  he  would  not  give  her  the  privileges  of  his  wife,  if  she  refuse 
to  render  to  him  the  ohedience  which  was  his  privilege.  The  more  1 
thought  of  it,  the  more  convinced  he  was  that  he  ought  not  to  yield  1 
her.  Let  her  once  yield  to  him,  and  then  his  tenderness  should  hegin,  ai 
there  should  he  no  limit  to  it.  But  he  would  not  see  her  till  she  h£ 
yielded.  He  would  not  see  h^ ;  and  if  he  should  find  that  she  did  8( 
Colonel  Oshome,  then  he  would  tell  her  that  she  could  no  longer  dwe 
under  the  same  roof  with  him. 

His  resolution  on  these  points  was  very  strong,  and  yet  there  came  ov 
him  a  feeling  that  it  was  his  duty  to  he  gentle.  There  was  a  feeling  al 
that  that  privilege  of  receiving  obedience,  which  was  so  induhitahly  1 
own,  could  only  be  maintained  by  certain  wise  practices  on  his  part, 
which  gentleness  must  predominate.  Wives  are  hound  to  obey  tht 
husbands,  but  obedience  cannot  be  exacted  from  wives,  as  it  may  fro 
servants,  by  aid  of  law  and  with  penalties,  or  as  from  a  horse,  by  punis' 
ments  and  manger  curtailments.  A  man  should  he  master  in  his  o^ 
house,  but  he  should  make  his  mastery  palatable,  equitable,  smooth,  sc 
to  the  touch,  a  thing  almost  unfelt.  How  was  he  to  do  all  this  now,  wh( 
he  had  already  given  an  order  to  which  obedience  had  been  refused  unlc 
under  certain  stipulations, — ^an  a^eement  with  which  would  be  degrad 
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tion  to  him  ?  He  had  pointed  out  to  his  wife  her  duty,  and  she  had  said 
she  would  do  her  duty  as  pointed  out,  on  condition  that  he  would  beg  her 
pardon  for  having  pointed  it  out !  This  he  could  not  and  would  not  do. 
Let  the  heavens  fall, — and  the  falling  of  the  heavens  in  this  case  was  a 
separation  between  him  and  his  wife, — ^but  he  would  not  consent  to  such 
iDjustice  as  that ! 

But  what  was  he  to  do  at  this  moment, — especially  with  reference  to 
that  note  which  he  had  destroyed.  At  last  he  resolved  to  write  to  his  wife, 
&nd  he  consequently  did  write  and  send  to  her  the  following  letter : — 

"Dbabest  Emelt, 

"  If  Colonel  Osborne  should  write  to  you  again,  it  will  be  better 
that  you  should  not  open  his  letter.  As  you  know  his  handwriting,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  so  arranging.  Should  any  further  letter  come 
from  Colonel  Osborne  addressed  to  you,  you  had  better  put  it  under  cover 
to  me,  and  take  no  notice  of  it  yourself. 

"I  shall  dine  at  the  club  to-day.  We  were  to  have  gone  to  Mrs. 
Peacock's  in  the  evening.  You  had  better  write  a  line  to  say  that  we 
shall  not  be  there.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Nora  should  lose  her  evening. 
Pray  think  very  carefully  over  what  I  have  asked  of  you.  My  request  to 
you  is,  that  you  shall  give  me  a  pronu'se  that  you  will  not  willingly  see 
Colon^  Osborne  again.  Of  course  you  will  understand  that  this  is  not 
sapposed  to  extend  to  accidental  meetings,  as  to  which,  should  they  occur, 
—and  they  would  be  sure  to  occur, — you  would  find  that  they  would  be 
whoUy  unnoticed  by  me. 

"  But  I  must  request  that  you  will  comply  with  my  wish  in  this  matter. 
If  you  will  send  for  me,  I  will  go  to  you  instantly,  and  after  one  word 
from  you  to  the  desired  effect,  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  no  recur- 
rence by  me  to  a  subject  so  hateful.  As  I  have  done,  and  am  doing  what 
I  think  to  be  right,  I  cannot  stultify  myself  by  saying  that  I  think  I 
have  been  wrong. 

"  Yours  always,  dearest  Emily, 

"  With  the  most  thorough  love, 

"Louis  Trevbltan." 

This  letter  he  himself  put  on  his  wife's  dressing-room  table,  and  then 
he  went  out  to  his  club. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SHEWING  HOW  KECONCILIATION  WAS  MADE. 

"Look  at  that,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  her  sister  came  into  her 
room  about  an  hour  before  dinner-time.  Nora  read  the  letter,  and  then 
asked  her  sister  what  she  meant  to  do.  "  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Peacock, 
I  don't  know  what  else  I  can  do.  It  is  very  hard  upon  you, — that  you 
should  have  been  kept  at  home.  But  I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Glascock 
woiJd  have  been  at  Mrs.  Peacock's." 

"And  what  else  will  you  do,  Emily  ? ' 

'*  Nothing ; — simply  live  deserted  and  forlorn  till  he  shall  choose  to 
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find  his  wits  agrain.  There  is  nothing  else  that  a  woman  can  do.  If  he 
chooses  to  dine  at  his  club  eveiy  day,  I  can't  help  it.  We  must  put  ofl 
all  the  engagements,  and  that  will  be  hard  upon  you." 

"  Don't  tsdk  about  me.  It  is  too  terrible  to  tlunk  that  there  should  \h 
such  a  quarrel." 

*'  What  can  I  do  P    Have  I  been  wrong  ?  " 

"  Simply  do  what  he  teUs  you,  whether  it  is  wrong  or  right.  If  it'i 
right,  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it's  wrong,  it  will  not  be  your  fault." 

*'  That's  very  easily  said,  and  it  sounds  logical ;  but  you  must  know  it^i 
imreasonable." 

"  I  don't  care  about  reason.  He  is  your  husband,  and  if  he  wishes  ii 
you  should  do  it.  And  what  will  be  the  harm  ?  You  don't  mean  to  se< 
Colonel  Osborne  any  more.  You  have  already  said  that  he's  not  to  b< 
admitted." 

**1  have  said  that  nobody  is  to  be  admitted.  Louis  has  driven  m( 
to  that.  How  can  I  look  the  servant  in  the  face  and  tell  him  that  an^ 
special  gentleman  is  not  to  be  admitted  to  see  me  ?  Oh  dear !  oh  dear 
have  I  done  anything  to  deserve  it  ?  'Was  ever  so  nionstrous  an  accusa 
tion  made  against  any  woman !  If  it  were  not  for  my  boy,  I  would  def 
him  to  do  his  worst." 

On  the  day  following,  Nora  again  became  a  messenger  between  th 
husband  and  wife,  and  before  dinner-time  a  reconciliation  had  bee: 
eflfected.  Of  course  the  wife  gave  way  at  last ;  and  of  course  she  gav 
way  so  cunningly  that  the  husband  received  none  of  the  gratificatio: 
which  he  had  expected  in  her  surrender.  "  Tell  him  to  come,"  Nora  ha 
urged.  "  Of  course  he  can  come  if  he  pleases,"  Emily  had  replied.  The 
Nora  had  told  Louis  to  come,  and  Louis  had  demanded  whether,  if  h 
did  so,  the  promise  which  he  had  exacted  would  be  given.  It  is  to  t 
feared  that  Nora  perverted  the  truth  a  little ;  but  if  ever  such  perversio 
may  be  forgiven,  forgiveness  was  due  to  her.  If  they  could  only  It 
brought  together,  she  was  sure  that  there  would  be  a  reconciliation.  The 
were  brought  together,  and  there  was  a  reconciliation. 

*'  Dearest  Emily,  I  am  so  glad  to  come  to  you,"  said  the  husbaiK 
walking  up  to  his  wife  in  their  bed-room,  and  taking  her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  have  been  very  unhappy,  Louis,  for  the  last  two  days,"  said  she,  ver 
gravely, — returning  his  kiss,  but  returning  it  somewhat  coldly. 

"We  have  both  been  unhappy,  I  am  sure,"  said  he.  Then  he  pause 
that  the  promise  might  be  made  to  him.  He  had  certainly  understoc 
that  it  was  to  be  made  without  reserve,— as  an  act  on  her  part  which  si 
had  fully  consented  to  perform.  But  ihe  stood  silent,  with  one  hand  < 
the  dressing-table,  looking  away  from  him,  very  beautiful,  and  dignifii 
too,  in  her  manner ;  but  not,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  either  repentant  < 
submissive.  '^  Nora  said  that  you  would  make  me  the  promise  whicJi 
ask  from  you.** 

"  I  cannot  think,  Louis,  how  you  can  want  such  a  promise  from  me.*' 

"  I  think  it  right  to  ask  it ;  I  do  indeed." 

"  Can  you  imagine  that  I  shall  ever  willingly  see  this  gentleman  aga 
after  what  has  occilrred  ?    It  will  be  for  you  to  tell  the  servant.     I  do  n 
know  how  I  can  do  that.    But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I  will  encouraj 
no  person  to  come  to  your  house  of  whom  you  disapprove.    It  would 
exactly  the  same  of  any  man  or  of  any  woman." 

**  That  is  all  that  I  ask." 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  make  aj 
formal  request  in  the  matter.    Your  word  was  quite  sufficient.    That  y 
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should  find  cause  of  complaint  in  Colonel  Osborne's  coming  here  is  of 
oouTse  a  diiSerent  thing." 

"  Quite  a  different  thing,*'  said  he. 

''I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  either  your  motives  or  your  fears.  I 
do  not  understand  them.  My  own  self-respect  prevents  me  from  supposing 
it  to  be  possible  that  you  have  attributed  an  e^  thought  to  me." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  I  never  have,"  said  the  husband. 

"That  I  can  assure  you  I  regard  as  a  matter  of  sourse,"  said  the  wife. 

**  But  you  know,  Ernily,  the  way  in  which  the  world  talks.'* 

**  The  world !    And  do  you  regard  the  world,  Louis  ?  ** 

**Lady  Milborough,  I  believe,  spoke  to  yourself." 

"  Lady  Milborough !  No,  she  did  not  speak  to  me.  She  began  to  do 
80,  but  I  was  careful  to  silence  her  at  once.  From  you,  Louis,  I  am 
bound  to  hear  whatever  you  may  choose  to  say  to  me ;  but  I  will  not 
hear  from  any  other  lips  a  single  word  that  may  be  injurious  to  your 
honour."  This  she  said  very  quietly,  with  much  dignity,  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  better  not  answer  her.  She  had  given  him  the  promise  which  he 
had  demanded,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  if  he  pushed  the  matter  further 
she  might  go  back  even  from  that  amount  of  submission.  So  he  kissed 
her  again,  and  had  the  boy  brought  into  the  room,  and  by  the  time  that  he 
went  to  dress  for  dinner  he  was  able,  at  any  rate,  to  seem  to  be  well  pleased. 

'^Bichard,"  he  said  to  the  servant,  as  soon  as  he  was  down>stairs,  ^*  when 
Colonel  Osborne  calls  again,  say  that  your  mistress  is — not  at  home." 
He  gave  the  order  in  the  most  indifferent  tone  of  voice  which  he  could 
assume ;  but  as  he  gave  it  he  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  it.  Richard, 
who,  with  the  other  servants,  had  of  course  known  that  there  had  been 
a  quarrel  between  his  master  and  mistress  for  the  last  two  days,  no  doubt 
imderstood  all  about  it. 

While  they  were  sitting  at  dinner  on  the  next  day,  a  Saturday,  there 
came  another  note  fr^m  Colonel  Osborne.  The  servant  brought  it  to  his 
mistress,  and  she,  when  she  had  looked  at  it,  put  it  down  by  her  plate. 
Trevelyan  knew  immediately  frx)m  whom  the  letter  had  come,  and  under- 
stood how  impossible  it  was  for  his  wife  to  give  it  up  in  the  servant's 
presence.  The  letter  lay  there  till  the  man  was  out  of  the  room,  and  then 
she  handed  it  to  Nora.  "  Will  you  give  that  to  Louis  P  "  she  said.  "  It 
comes  fit>m  the  nmn  whom  Ire  supposes  to  be  my  lover." 

"Emily ! "  said  he,  jumping  from  his  seat,  **how  can  you  allow  words 
80  horrible  and  so  untrue  to  fall  from  your  mouth  ?  " 

"  If  it  be  not  so,  why  am  I  to  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  this  P  The 
servant  knows,  of  course,  from  whom  the  letter  comes,  and  sees  that  I 
have  been  forbidden  to  open  it."  Then  the  man  returned  to  the  room, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  dinner  passed  off  almost  in  silence.  It  was  their 
custom  when  they  dined  without  company  to  leave  the  dining-room 
together,  but  on  this  evening  Trevelvan  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
that  he  might  read  Colonel  Osborne  s  letter.  He  waited,  standing  on 
the  rug  with  his  face  to  the  fire-place,  till  he  was  quite  alone,  and  then  he 
opened  it.    It  ran  as  follows : — 

"  House  of  OommonSf  Saturday. 

"  Dear  Emily," — Trevelyan,  as  he  read  this,  cursed  Colonel  Osborne 
between  his  teeth. 

"Deab  Emilt, 

"  I  called  this  afternoon,  but  you  were  out.    I  am  afraid  you 
inll  be  disappointed  by  what  I  hate  to  tell  you,  but  you  should  rather  be 
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glad  of  it.  They  say  at  the  0.  O.  that  Sir  Marmaduke  would  not  receive 
tiieir  letter  if  sent  now  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  that  he  could  not  be 
in  London,  let  him  do  what  he  would,  till  the  end  ef  July.  They  hox>€ 
to  have  the  session  over  by  that  time,  and  therefore  the  committee  is  tc 
be  put  ofT  till  next  session.  They  mean  to  have  Lord  Bowles  home  fron 
Canada,  and  they  think  that  Bowles  would  like  to  be  here  in  the  winter 
Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  summoned  for  February  next,  and  will  of  coar8< 
stretch  his  stay  over  the  hot  months.  All  thiJB  will,  on  the  whole,  be  foi 
the  best.  Lady  Kowley  could  hardly  have  pack^  up  her  things  an< 
come  away  at  a  day's  notice,  whatever  your  father  might  have  done.  1*1 
call  to-moirow  at  luncheon  time. 

**  Yours  always, 

'*F.  0." 

There  was  nothing  objectionable  in  this  letter, — excepting  always  th 
"Dear  Emily," — ^nothing  which  it  was  not  imperative  on  Colone 
Osborne  to  communicate  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Tre 
velyan  must  now  go  up-stairs  and  tell  th&  contents  of  the  letter  to  hi 
wi&.  But  he  felt  that  he  had  created  for  himself  a  terrible  trouble.  H 
must  tell  his  wife  what  was  in  the  letter,  but  the  very  telling  of  it  woul 
be  a  renewing  of  the  soreness  of.  his  wound.  And  then  what  was  t 
be  done  in  reference  to  the  threatened  visit  for  the  Sunday  morning 
Trevelyan  knew  very  well  that  were  his  wife  denied  at  that  hour,  Colons 
Osborne  would  understand  the  whole  matter.  He  had  doubtless  in  h: 
anger  intended  that  Colonel  Osborne  should  understand  the  whole  mattei 
but  he  was  calmer  now  than  he  had  been  then,  and  almodt  wished  th] 
the  command  given  by  him  had  not  been  so  definite  and  imperious.  £ 
remained  with  his  arm  on  the  mantel>piece,  thinking  of  it,  for  some  tc 
minutes,  and  then  went  up  into  the  drawing-room.  "  Emily,"  he  8ai< 
walking  up  to  the  table  at  which  she  was  sitting,  *^  you  had  better  ret 
that  letter." 

*'  I  would  so  much  rather  not,"  she*replied  haughtily. 

*' Then  Nora  can  read  it.     It  concerns  you  both  equally.** 

Nora,  with  hesitating  hand,  took  the  letter  and  read  it.  **  They  a 
not  to  come  after  all,"  said  shcj  "  till  next  February.** 

"And  why  not  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Something  about  the  session.    I  don't  quite  understand.** 

"  Lord  Bowles  is  to  come  frbm  Canada,**  said  Louis,  "  and  they  thi: 
he  would  prefer  being  here  in  the  winter.    I  dare  say  he  would.** 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  papa  ?  *' 

"  I  suppose  they  must  both  be  here  together,**  said  Nora. 

"  I  call  that  very  hard  indeed,*'  said  Mrsv  Trevelyan. 

"  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,"  said  her  husband.     "  His  coming  at 
is  so  much  of  a  favour  that  it  is  almost  a  job." 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  a  job  at  all,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  **  Somebc 
is  wanted,  and  nobody  can  know  more  of  the  service  than  papa  does  I 
as  the  other  man  is  a  lord,  I  suppose  papa  must  give  way.  Does  he  \ 
anything  about  mamma,  Nora  ?  " 

"  You  had  better  read  the  letter  yourself,"  said  Trevelyan,  who  'i 
desirous  that  his  wife  should  know  of  the  threatened  visit. 

"  No,  Louis,  I  shall  not  do  that.  You  must  not  blow  hot  and  cold  \ 
Till  the  other  day  I  should  have  thought  that  Colonel  Osborne's  letl 
were  as  innocent  as  an  old  newspaper.  As  you  have  supposed  them  to 
poisoned  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.** 
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This  speech  made  him  very  angry.  It  seemed  that  his  wife,  who  had 
yielded  to  him,  was  determined  to  take  out  the  value  of  her  submission 
in  tiie  most  disagreeable  words  which  she  could  utter.  Nora  now  closed 
the  letter  and  handed  it  back  to  her  brother-in-law.  He  laid  it  down  on 
the  table  beside  him,  and  sat  for  a  while  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
book.  At  last  he  spoke  again.  '^  Colonel  Osborne  says  that  he  will  call 
to-moirow  at  luncheon  time.  You  can  admit  him,  if  you  please,  and 
thank  him  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  this  matter." 

**!  shall  not  remain  in  the  room  if  he  be  admitted,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
Telyan. 

There  was  silence  again  for  some  minutes,  and  the  cloud  upon  Tre- 
vdyan's  brow  became  blacker  than  before.  Then  he  rose  from  his  chair 
and  walked  round  to  the  sofa  on  which  his  wife  was  sitting.  *^  I  pre- 
fiimie,*'  said  he,  "  that  your  wishes  and  mine  in  this  matter  must  be  the 
Bone." 

•'  I  cannot  tell  what  your  wishes  are,"  she  replied.  "  I  never  was  more 
in  the  dark  on  any  subject  in  my  life.  My  wishes  at  present  are  confined 
to  a  desire  to  save  you  as  far  as  may  be  possible  from  the  shame  which 
mnat  he  attached  to  your  own  suspicions." 

"I  have  never  had  any  suspicions." 

''A  husband  without  suspicions  does  not  intercept  his  wife*s  letters.  A 
hnshand  without  suspicions  does  not  call  in  the  aid  of  his  servants  to 
goard  his  wife.     A  husband  without  suspicions " 

"Emily,**  exclaimed  Nora  Rowley,  "how  can  you  say  such  things, — 
on  purpose  to  provoke  him  ?  " 

"Yes ;  on  purpose  to  provoke  me,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"And  have  I  not  been  provoked  P  Have  I  not  been  injured  P  You 
say  now  that  you  have  not  suspected  me,  and  yet  in  what  condition  do  I 
find  myself  P  Because  an  old  woman  has  chosen  to  talk  scandal  about  me, 
I  am  placed  in  a  position  in  my  own  house  which  is  disgraceful  to  you 
and  insupportable  to  myself.  This  man  has  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
here  on  Sundays,  and  will,  of  course,  know  that  we  are  at  home.  You 
'  ninst  manage  it  as  you  please.  If  you  choose  to  receive  him,  I  will  go 
^-stairs." 

"Why  can't  you  let  him  come  in  and  go  away,  just  as  usual  P"  said 
Kora. 

"  Because  Louis  has  made  me  promise  that  I  will  never  willingly  be  in 
Ms  company  again,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  I  would  have  given  the 
▼odd  to  avoid  a  promise  so  disgraceful  to  m« ;  but  it  was  exacted,  and  it 
diall  he  kept."  Having  so  spoken,  she  swept  out  of  the  room,  and  went 
np-Btairs  to  the  nursery.  Trevelyan  sat  for  an  hour  with  his  book  before 
™n,  reading  or  pretending  to  read,  but  his  wife  did  not  come  down- 
Bt&in.  Then  Nora  went  up  to  her,  and  he  descended  to  his  solitude 
helow.  So  far  he  had  hardly  gained  much  by  the  enforced  obedience  of 
luawife. 

On  the  next  morning  the  three  went  to  church  together,  and  as  they 
▼ere  walking  home  Trevelyan's  heart  was  filled  with  returning  gentleness 
towards  his  wife.  He  could  not  bear  to  be  at  wrath  with  her  after  the 
chnrch  service  which  they  had  just  heard  together.  But  he  was  softer- 
Hearted  than  was  she,  and  knowing  this,  was  almost  afraid  to  say  any- 
tiiing  that  would  again  bring  forth  from  her  expressions  of  scorn.  As 
won  as  they  were  alone  within  the  house  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
^  her  apart     ''Let  all  this  be/*  said  he,  "as  though  it  had  never 
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**  That  will  hardly  be  poesible,  Louis,"  she  answered.  '*  I  caimot  forget 
that  I  have  been — cautioned." 

<<  But  cannot  you  bring  yourself  to  believe  that  I  have  meant  it  all  for 
your  good  ?'* 

**  I  have  never  doubted  it,  Louis ; — never  for  a  moment.  But  it  has 
hurt  me  to  find  that  you  should  think  that  such  caution  was  needed  for 
my  good." 

It  was  almost  on  his  tongue  to  beg  her  pardon,  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  to  implore  her  to  forget  that  he  had  ever  made 
an  objection  to  Colonel  Osborne's  visit.  He  remembered  at  this  moment 
the  painful  odiousness  of  that  "  Dear  Emily ;  "  but  he  had  to  reconcile 
himself  even  to  that,  telling  himself  that,  after  all,  Colonel  Osborne  wae 
an  old  man, — a  man  older  even  than  his  wife's  father.  If  she  would  onl^ 
have  met  him  with  gentleness,  he  would  have  withdrawn  his  command,  and 
have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  wrong.  But  she  was  hard,  dignified 
obedient,  and  resentful.  <^  It  vnll,  I  think,"  he  said,  **be  better  for  botl 
of  us  that  he  should  be  asked  in  to  lunch  to-day." 

"  You  must  judge  of  that,"  said  Emily.  "  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  il 
will  be  best.  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  not  be  present.  I  will  luncl 
up-stairs  with  baby,  and  you  can  make  what  excuse  for  me  you  please.' 
This  was  all  very  bad,  but  it  was  in  this  way  that  things  were  allowe( 
to  arrange  themselves.  Bichard  was  told  that  Colonel  Osborne  wai 
coming  to  lunch,  and  when  he  came  something  was  muttered  to  him  abou 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  being  not  quite  well.  It  was  Nora  who  told  the  innocen 
fib,  and  though  she  did  not  tell  it  well,  she  did  her  very  best.  She  fel 
that  her  brottier-in-law  was  very  wretched,  and  she  was  most  anxious  t 
relieve  him.  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  stay  long,  and  then  Nora  wen 
up-stairs  to  her  sister. 

Louis  Trevelyan  felt  that  he  had  disgraced  himself.  He  had  meant  t 
have  been  strong,  and  he  had,  as  he  knew,  been  very  weak.  He  ha* 
meant  to  have  acted  in  a  high-minded,  honest,  manly  manner;  bu 
circumstances  had  been  so  untoward  with  him,  that  on  looking  at  his  ow; 
conduct,  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  mean,  and  almost  false  an 
cowardly.  As  the  order  for  the  exclusion  of  this  hated  man  from  h] 
house  had  been  given,  he  should  at  any  rate  have  stuck  to  the  order.  A 
the  moment  of  his  vacillation  he  had  simply  intended  to  make  thing 
easy  for  his  wife ;  but  she  had  taken  advantage  of  his  vacillation,  and  ha 
now  clearly  conquered  him.  Perhaps  he  respected  her  more  than  1; 
had  done  when  he  was  resolving,  three  or  four  days  since,  that  he  woul 
be  the  master  in  his  own  house ;  but  it  may  be  feared  that  the  tendeme 
of  his  love  for  her  had  been  impaired. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  his  ^dfe  and  sister-in-law  came  down  dressed  £ 
walking,  and,  finding  Trevelyan  in  the  library,  they  asked  him  to  joi 
them, — it  was  a  custom  with  them  to  walk  in  the  park  on  a  Sunday  afte 
noon, — and  he  at  once  assented,  and  went  out  with  them.  Emily,  ve] 
had  had  her  triumph,  was  very  gracious.  There  should  not  be  a  "wo: 
more  said  by  her  about  Colonel  Osborne.  She  would  avoid  that  gentl 
man,  never  receiving  him  in  Curzon  Street,  and  having  as  little  to  say 
him  as  possible  elsewhere;  but  she  would  not  throw  his  name  in  h 
husband  s  teeth,  or  make  any  reference  to  the  injury  which  had  so  max 
fesUy  been  done  to  hev.  Unless  Louis  should  be  indiscreet,  it  should 
as  though  it  had  been  forgotten.  As  they  walked  by  Chesterfield  Hou 
and  Stanhope  Street  into  the  park,  she  began  to  discuss  the  sermon,  th' 
had  heard  that  morning,  and  when  she  found  tb&t  that  subject  was  s 
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aUniing,  8he  spoke  of  a  dinner  to  which  they  were  to  go  at  Mrs.  Fairfia's 
house.  Louis  Trevelyan  was  quite  aware  tiiat  he  was  being  treated  as  a 
naughty  boy,  who  was  to  be  forgiven. 

I^ey  went  across  Hyde  Park  into  Kensington  Gkrdens,  and  still  the 
same  thing  was  going  on.  Nora  found  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to  say  a 
void.  Trevelyan.answered  his  wife's  questions,  but  was  otherwise  silent. 
Emily  worked  very  hard  at  her  mission  of  forgiveness,  and  hardly  ceased 
m  her  efforts  at  conciliatory  conversation.  Women  can  work  so  much 
birder  in  this  way  than  men  find  it  possible  to  do !  She  never  flagged, 
but  continued  to  be  fluent,  conciliatory,  and  intolerably  wearisome.  On 
a  sudden  they  came  across  two  men  together*,  who,  as  they  all  knew,  were 
barely  acquainted  with  each  other.  These  were  Colonel  Osborne  and 
Hugh  Stanbury. 

^'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  are  able  to  be  out,"  said  the  Colonel. 

^Thanks;  yes.  I  think  my  seclusion  just  now  was  almost  as  much 
due  to  baby  as  to  anything  else.  Mr.  Stanbury,  how  is  it  we  never  see 
you  now  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  D.  R.,  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;— nothing  else.  The  D.  E.  is  a  most 
grateful  mistress,  but  somewhat  exacting.  I  am  allowed  a  couple  of  hours 
on  Sundays,  but  oilierwise  my  time  is  wholly  passed  in  Fleet  Street." 

"  How  very  unpleasant." 

*^Well ;  yes.  The  unpleasantness  of  this  world  consists  chiefly  in  the 
iiacfc  that  when  a  man  wants  wages,  he  must  earn  them.  The  Qiristian 
philosophers  have  a  theory  about  it.  Don't  they  call  it  the  primeval  fall, 
original  sin,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?" 

'*  Mr.  Stanbury,  I  won't  have  irreligion.  I  hope  that  doesn't  come  from 
writing  for  the  newspapers." 

**  Certainly  not  with  me,  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  I  have  nftver  been  ptat  on  to 
take  that  branch  yet.  Scrubby  does  that  with  us,  and  does  it  excellently. 
It  was  he  who  touched  up  the  Ritualists,  and  then  the  Commission,  and 
then  the  Low  Church  bishops,  till  he  didn't  leave  one  of  them  a  leg  to 
stand  upon." 

**  What  is  it,  then,  that  the  Daily  Record  upholds  ?" 

**  It  upholds  the  Daily  Record.  Believe  in  that  and  you  will  surely  be 
saved."  Then  he  turned  to  Miss  Rowley,  and  they  two  were  soon  walk- 
ing on  together,  each  manifestly  interested  in  what  the  other  was  saying, 
though  there  was  no  word  of  tenderness  spoken  between  them. 

Colonel  Osborne  was  now  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  She 
would  have  avoided  the  position  had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  do  so. 
While  they  were  falling  into  their  present  places,  she  had  made  a  little 
mute  appeal  to  her  husband  to  take  her  away  from  the  spot,  to  give  her 
his  arm  and  return  with  her,  to  save  her  in  some  way  from  remaining 
iu  company  with  the  man  to  whose  company  for  her  he  had  objected ; 
but  he  took  no  such  step.  It  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  take 
no  such  step  without  showing  his  hostility  to  Colonel  Osborne. 

They  wsdked  on  along  the  broad  path  together,  and  the  Colonel  was 
between  them. 

"I  hope  you  think  it  satisfactory, — about  Sir  Rowley,'*  he  said. 

"Beggars  must  not  be  choosers,  you  know,  Colonel  Osborne.  I  felt 
&  little  disappointed  when  I  found  that  we  were  not  to  see  them  till 
February  next." 

"They  will  stay  longer  then,  you  know,  than  they  could  now." 

"I  have  no  doubt  when  the  time  comes  we  shall  all  believe  it  to  be 
better." 
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*^  I  suppose  you  think,  Emily,  that  a  little  pudding  to-day  is  better 
than  much  to-morrow.** 

Colonel  Osborne  certainly  had  a  caressing,  would-be  affectionate  mode 
of  talking  to  women,  which,  unless  it  were  reciprocated  and  enjoyed,  was 
likely  to  make  itself  disagreeable.  No  possible  words  could  have  been 
more  innocent  than  those  he  had  now  spoken ;  but  he  had  turned  his  face 
down  close  to  her  fisuce,  and  had  almost  whispered  them.  And  then, 
too,  he  had  again  called  her  by  her  Christian  name.  Trevelyan  had 
not  heard  the  words.  He  had  walked  on,  making  the  distance  between 
him  and  the  other  man  greater  than  was  necessary,  anxious  to  show  to  his 
wife  that  he  had  no  jealousy  at  such  a  meeting  as  this.  •  But  his  wife  was 
determined  that  she  would  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  let  the  cost 
be  what  it  might.  She  did  not  say  a  word  to  Colonel  Osborne,  but 
addressed  herself  at  once  to  her  husband. 

"  Louis,"  she  said,  **  will  you  give  me  your  arm  ?  "We  will  go  back,  if 
you  please.'*  Then  she  took  her  husband's  arm,  and  turned  herself  and 
him  abruptly  away  from  their  companion. 

The  thing  was  done  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  that 
Colonel  Osborne  should  not  perceive  that  he  had  been  left  in  anger. 
When  Trevelyan  and  his  wife  had  gone  back  a  few  yards,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  for  Nora.     He  did  so,  and  then  rejoined  his  wife. 

'*  It  was  quite  unnecessary,  Emily/'  he  said,  ^*  that  you  should  behave 
like  that." 

*'  Your  suspicions,"  she  said,  "  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  me  to 
behave  with  propriety." 

"  You  have  told  him  everything  now,"  said  Trevelyan. 

''And  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  be  told,"  said  his  wife.  Then 
they  walked  home  without  interchanging  another  word.  When  they 
reached  their  house,  Emily  at  once  went  up  to  her  own  room,  and  Trevelyan 
to  his.  They  parted  as  though  they  had  no  common  interest  which  was 
worthy  of  a  moment's  conversation.  And  she  by  her  step,  and  gait, 
and  every  movement  of  her  body  showed  to  him  that  she  was  not  his 
wife  now  in  any  sense  that  could  bring  to  him  a  feeling  of  domestic 
happiness.  Her  compliance  with  his  command  was  of  no  use  to  him 
unless  she  could  be  brought  to  comply  in  spirit.  X^nless  she  would  be 
I  soft  to  him  he  could  not  be  happy.  He  walked  about  his  room  uneasily 
for  half-an-hour,  trying  to  shake  off  his  sorrow,  and  then  he  went  up  to 
her  room.    '*  Emily,"  he  said,  *'  for  Gk)d  sake  let  all  this  pass  away." 

**  What  is  to  pass  away  ?" 

"  This  feeling  of  rancour  between  you  and  me.  What  is  the  world  to 
us  unless  we  can  love  one  another  ?  At  any  rate  it  will  be  nothing  to  me." 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  love  ?"  said  she. 

"  No ;  certainly  not." 

"  Nor  I  yours.  Without  love,  Louis,  you  and  I  can  not  be  happy.  But 
love  alone  will  not  make  us  so.  There  must  be  trust,  and  there  must  also 
be  forbearance.  My  feeling  of  annoyance  w^l  pass  away  in  time ;  and 
till  it  does,  I  will  shew  it  as  little  as  may  be  possible." 

He  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say,  and  then  he  left  her ;  but 
he  had  gained  nothing  by  the  interview.  She  was  still  hard  and  cold, 
and  still  assumed  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  manifestly 
been  the  iinured  person. 

Colonel  Osborne,  when  he  was  left  alone,  stood  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  spot,  and  then  with  a  whistle,  a  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  little  low 
chuckle  of  laughter,  rejoined  the  crowd. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

MISS  JEMIMA  STAKBUBT,   07  EXETEB. 

V  188  Jemima  Stanbubt,  the  aunt  of  our  friend  Hugh,  was  a  maiden  lady, 
Teiy  much  res})ected,  indeed,  in  the'  city  of  Exeter.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  no  readers  of  these  pages  will  be  so  un-English  as  to  be  unable  to 
appreciate  the  difference  between  county  society  and  town  society, — ^the 
society,  that  is,  of  a  provincial  town,  or  so  ignorant  as  not  to  Jaiow  also 
that  there  may  be  persons  so  privileged,  &at  although  they  live  dis- 
tinctly within  a  provincial  town,  there  is  accorded  to  them,  as  though  by 
brevet  rank,  all  the  merit  of  living  in  the  county.  In  reference  to  persons 
so  privileged,  it  is  considered  that  they  have  been  made  free  from  the 
contamination  of  conti^ous  bricks  and  mortar  by  certain  inner  gifts, 
probably  of  birth,  occasionally  of  profession,  possibly  of  merit.  It  is  very 
rarely,  indeed,  that  money  alone  will  bestow  this  aclmowledged  rank ;  and 
in  Exeter,  which  by  the  stringency  and  excellence  of  its  well-defined 
mlee  on  such  matters,  may  perhaps  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  all  English 
provincial  towns,  money  alone  has  never  availed.  Gk)od  blood,  especially 
if  it  be  blood  good  in  Devonshire,  is  rarely  rejected.  Clergymen  are 
allowed  within  the  pale, — though  by  no  means  as  certainly  as  used  to 
be  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  in  these  days  of  literates,  clergymen  have  to 
pass  harder  examinations  than  those  ever  imposed  upon  them  by  bishops' 
chaplains,  before  they  are  admitted  ad  eundem  among  the  chosen  ones 
of  i&e  city  of  Exeter.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  old  prebendaries 
see  well  to  that.  And,  as  has  been  said,  special  merit  may  prevail.  Sir 
Peter  Mancrudy,  the  great  Exeter  physician,  has  won  his  way  in, — ^not 
at  all  by  being  Sir  Peter,  which  has  stood  in  his  way  rather  than  other- 
wise,— but  by  the  acknowledged  excellence  of  his  book  about  saltzes. 
Sir  Peter  Mancrudy  is  supposed  to  have  quite  a  metropolitan,  almost  a 
European  reputation, — and  therefore  is  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the 
county  set,  although  he  never  dines  out  at  any  house  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city.  Now,  let  it  be  known  that  no  inhabitant  of  Exeter  ever  achieved 
a  cJearer  right  to  be  regarded  as  **  county,"  in  opposition  to  "  town,"  than 
had  Miss  Jemima  Stanbury.  There  w£U9  not  a  tradesman  in  Exeter  who 
wan  not  aware  of  it,  and  who  did  not  touch  his  hat  to  her  accordingly. 
The  men  who  drove  the  flies,  when  summoned  to  take  her  out  at  night, 
would  bring  oats  with  them,  knowing  how  probable  it  was  that  they 
might  have  to  travel  far.  A  distinct  apology  ^^as  made  if  she  was  asked 
to  drink  tea  with  people  who  were  simply  "  town."  The  Noels  of  Doddes- 
combe  Leigh,  the  Cliffords  of  Budleigh  Salterton,  the  Powels  of  Haldon« 
the  Cheritons  of  Alphington, — all  county  persons,  but  very  frequently  in 
the  city, — were  greeted  by  her,  and  greeted  her,  on  terms  of  equality. 
Her  roost  jntimate  friend  was  old  Mrs.  MacHugh,  the  widow  of  the  last 
dean  but  two,  who  could  not  have  stood  higher  had  she  been  the  widow  of 
the  last  bishop.  And  then,  although  Miss  Stanbuiy  was  intimate  with 
the  IVenches  of  Heavitree,  with  the  Wrights  of  Northemhay,  with  the 
Apjohns  of  Helion  Villa, — a  really  magnificent  house,  two  miles  out  of 
the  city  on  the  Crediton  Hoad,  and  with  the  Crumbles  of  Cronstadt  House, 
Saint  Ide's, — who  would  have  been  county  people,  if  living  in  the  country 
made  the  difference ; — although  she  was  intimate  with  all  these  families, 
her  manner  to  them  was  not  &e  same,  nor  was  it  expected  to  be  the  same. 
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as  with  those  of  her  own  acknowledged  set.    These  things  are  nnder- 
stood  in  Exeter  so  well ! 

Miss  Stanhury  belonged  to  the  comity  set,  but  ^he  Hved  in  a  large 
brick  house,  standing  in  the  Close,  almost  behind  the  Cathedral.  Indeed 
it  was  so  close  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  edifice  that  a  carriage  could  not 
be  brought  quite  up  to  her  door.  It  was  a  large  brick  house,  very  old, 
with  a  door  in  the  middle,  and  five  steps  ascending  to  it  between  high 
iron  rails.  On  each  side  of  the  door  there  were'  two  windows  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  above  that  there  were  three  tiers  of  five  windows  each, 
and  the  house  was  double  throughout,  having  as  many  windows  looking 
out  behind  into  a  gloomy  courtyard.  But  the  glory  of  the  house  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  there  was  a  garden  attached  to  it,  a  garden  with  very 
high  walls,  over  which  the  boughs  of  trees  might  be  seen,  giving  to  the 
otherwise  gloomy  abode  a  touch  of  freshness  in  the  summer,  and  a  look 
of  space  in  the  winter,  which  no  doubt  added  something  to  the  reputation 
even  of  Miss  Stanhury.  The  fact, — for  it  was  a  fact, — ^that  there  was  no 
gloomier  or  less  attractive  spot  in  the  whole  city  than  Miss  Stanbury*s 
garden,  when  seen  inside,  did  not  militate  against  this  advantage.  There 
were  but  half-a-dozen  trees,  and  a  few  square  yards  of  grass  that  was 
never  green,  and  a  damp  ungravelled  path  on  which  no  one  ever  walked. 
Seen  from  the  inside  the  garden  was  not  much ;  but,  from  the  outside,  it 
gave  a  distinct  character  to  the  house,  and  produced  an  unexpressed 
acknowledgment  that  the  owner  of  it  ought  to  belong  to  the  county 

BGv. 

The  house  and  all  that  was  in  it  belonged  to  Miss  Stanhury  herself,  as 
did  also  many  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  the  owner 
of  the  **  Cock  and  Bottle,"  a  very  decent  second  class  inn  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Close,  an  inn  supposed  to  have  clerical  tendencies,  which  made 
it  quite  suitable  for  a  dose.  The  choristers  took  their  beer  there,  and  the 
landlord  was  a  retired  verger.  Nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  a  dark 
passage  leading  out  of  the  Close  towards  the  High  Street  belonged  to  her ; 
and  though  the  passage  be  narrow  and  the  houses  dark,  the  locality  is 
known  to  be  good  for  trade.  And  she  owned  two  large  houses  in  the 
High  Street,  and  a  great  warehouse  at  St.  Thomas's,  and  had  been  bought 
out  of  land  by  the  Kailway  at  St.  David's, — ^much  to  her  own  dissatisfac- 
tion, as  she  was  wont  to  express  herself,  but,  undoubtedly,  at  a  very  high, 
price.  It  will  be  understood  therefore,  that  Miss  Stanhury  was  wealthy, 
and  that  she  was  bound  to  l^e  city  in  which  she  lived  by  peculiar  ties. 

But  Miss  Stanhury  had  not  been  bom  to  this  wealth,  nor  can  she  be 
said  to  have  inherited  from  her  forefathers  any  of  these  high  privileges 
which  had  been  awarded  to  her.  She  had  achieved  them  by  the  romance 
of  her  life  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had  carried  herself  amidst  its 
vicissitudes.  Her  father  had  been  vicar  of  Nuncombe  Putney,  a  parish, 
lying  twenty  miles  west  of  Exeter,  among  the  moors.  And  on  her  father's 
death,  her  brother,  also  now  dead,  had  become  vicar  of  the  same  parish, — - 
her  brother,  whose  only  son,  Hugh  Stanhury,  we  already  know,  w^orkmg^ 
for  the  "D.  R."  up  in  London.  When  Miss  Stanhury  was  twenty-one 
she  beoame  engaged  to  a  certain  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess,  the  eld^  son  of  ^ 
banker  in  Exeter, — or,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  better  said,  a  banker  himself  j 
for  at  the  time  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  in  the  firm.  It  need  not  here  bQ 
told  how  various  misfortunes  arose,  how  Mr.  Burgess  quarrelled  with  thj^ 
Stanhury  family,  how  Jemima  quarrelled  with  her  own  family,  how,  when 
her  father  died,  she  went  out  from  Nuncombe  Putney  parsonage,  and 
lived  on  the  smallest  pittance  in  a  city  lodging,  how  her  lover  was  tmtni.4 
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to  her  and  did  not  many  her,  and  how  at  last  he  died  and  left  her  every 
Bhilling  that  he  posseased. 

The  Devonshire  x)eople,  at  the  time,  had  been  much  divided  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Stanbury  quarrel.  There  were  many  who  said  that  the 
brother  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did ;  and  that  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  though  by  force  of  character  and  force  of  circumstances  she  had 
weathered  the  storm,  had  in  truth  been  very  indiscreet.  Hie  results, 
however,  were  as  have  been  described.  At  the  period  of  which  we  treat, 
Miss  Stanbury  was  a  very  rich  lady,  living  by  herself  in  Ezeter,  ad- 
mitted, without  question,  to  be  one  of  the  county  set,  and  still  at  variance 
with  her  brother's  family.  Except  to  Hugh,  she  had  never  spoken  a 
word  to  one  of  them  since  her  brother's  death.  When  the  money  came 
into  her  hands,  she  at  that  time  being  over  forty  and  her  nephew  being 
then  just  ten  years  old,  she  had  undertaken  to  educate  him,  and  to  start  him 
in  the  world.  We  know  how  she  had  kept  her  word,  and  how  and  why 
she  had  withdrawn  herself  from  any  further  responsibility  in  the  matter. 

And  in  regard  to  this  business  of  starting  the  young  man  she  had  been 
careful  to  let  it  be  known  that  she  would  do  no  more  than  start  him.  In 
the  formal  document,  by  means  of  which  she  had  made  the  proposal  to  her 
brother,  she  had  been  careful  to  let  it  be  understood  that  simple  education 
was  all  that  she  intended  to  bestow  upon  him,— ^<'  and  that  only,"  she  had 
added,  *'  in  the  event  of  my  surviving  till  his  education  be  completed." 
And  to  Hugh  himself  she  had  declared  that  any  allowance  which  she 
made  him  after  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  was  only  made  in  order  to  give 
him  room  for  his  foot,  a  spot  of  ground  from  whence  to  make  his  first  leap. 
We  laiow  how  he  made  that  leap,  infinitely  to  the  disgust  of  his  aunt, 
who,  when  he  refused  obedience  to  her  in  the  matter  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Daily  Becord,  immediately  withdrew  frx)m  him,  not  only  her  patronage 
and  assistance,  but  even  her  friendship  and  acquaintance.  This  was  the 
letter  which  she  wrote  to  him — 

*'  I  don't  think  that  writing  radical  stuff  for  a  penny  newspaper  is  a 
respectable  occupation  for  a  gentleman,  and  I  wiU  have  nothing  to  do 
witii  it.  If  you  choose  to  do  such  work,  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  it  was  not 
for  such  that  I  sent  you  to  Harrow  and  Oxford,  nor  yet  up  to  London 
and  paid  £100  a  year  to  Mr.  Lambert.  I  think  you  are  treating  me 
badly,  but  that  is  nothing  to  your  bad  treatment  of  yoursel£  You  need 
not  trouble  yourself  to  answer  this,  imless  you  are  prepared  to  say  that 
you  will  not  write  any  more  stuff  for  that  penny  newspaper.  Only  1  wish 
to  be  understood.  I  will  have  no  connection  that  I  can  help,  and  no 
acquaintance  at  all,  with  radical  scribblers  and  incendiaries. 

"Jemima  Stanbukt. 

"  The  Clow,  Exeter,  April  15, 186—" 

Hugh  Stanbury  had  answered  this,  thanking  his  aunt  for  past  favours, 
and  explaining  to  her, — or  striving  to  do  so, — ^that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  earn  his  bread,  as  a  means  of  earning  it  had  come  within  his  reach. 
He  might  as  well  have  spared  himself  the  trouble.  She  simply  wrote  a 
few  words  across  his  own  letter  in  red  ink : — "  The  bread  of  unworthineas 
should  never  be  earned  or  eaten ;"  and  then  sent  Uie  letter  back  under  a 
blank  envelope  to  her  nephew. 

She  was  a  thorough  Tory  of  the  old  school.  Had  Hugh  taken  to  writing 
for  a  newspaper  that  had  cost  sixpence,  or  even  threepence,  for  its  copies, 
she  might  perhaps  have  forgiven  him.  At  any  rate  the  offence  would  not 
ha?e  beem  so  flagrant.    And  had  the  paper  been  conservative  instead  of 
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liberal,  she  would  have  had  some  qtinlrns  of  conscience  before  she  gave 
him  up.  But  to  live  by  writing  for  a  newspaper !  and  for  a  penny  news- 
paper !  I  and  for  a  penny  radical  new8;)aper ! ! !  It  was  more  tiian  she 
could  endure.  Of  what  nature  were  the  articles  which  he  contributed  it 
was  impossible  that  she  should  have  any  idea,  for  no  consideration  would 
have  induced  her  to  look  at  a  penny  newspaper,  or  to  admit  it  within  her 
doors.  She  herself  took  in  &e  John  Bull  and  the  Herald,  and  daily 
groaned  deeply  at  the  way  in  which  those  once  great  organs  of  true 
British  public  feeling  were  becoming  demoralised  and  perverted.  Had 
any  reduction  been  made  in  the  price  of  either  of  them,  she  would  at  once 
have  stopped  her  subscription.  In  the  matter  of  politics  she  had  long 
since  come  to  think  that  everything  good  was  over.  She  hated  the  name 
of  Eeform  so  much  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  in  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  his  bill.  For  many  years  she  had  believed  in  Lord  Derby. 
She  would  fain  believe  in  him  stiU  if  she  could.  It  was  the  great  desire 
of  her  heart  to  have  some  one  in  whom  she  believed.  In  the  bishop  of 
her  diocese  she  did  believe,  and  annually  sent  him  some  little  comforting 
present  from  her  own  hand.  And  in  two  or  three  of  the  clergymen  around 
her  she  believed,  finding  in  them  a  flavour  of  the  unascetic  godliness  of 
ancient  days  which  was  gratifying  to  her  palate.  But  in  politics  there 
was  hardly  a  name  remaining  to  which  she  could  fix  her  faith  and  declare 
that  there  should  be  her  guide.  For  awhile  she  thought  she  would  cling 
to  Mr.  Lowe ;  but,  when  she  made  inquiry,  she  found  that  there  was  no 
base  there  of  really  well-formed  conservative  granite.  The  three  gen- 
tlemen who  had  dissevered  themselves  from  Mr.  Disraeli  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  passing  his  Eeform  bill,  were  doubtless  very  good  in  their 
way ;  but  th6y  were  not  big  enough  to  fill  her  heart.  She  tried  to  make 
herself  happy  with  General  Peel,  but  Greneral  Peel  was  after  all  no  more 
than  a  shade  to  her.  But  the  untruth  of  others  never  made  her  untrue, 
and  she  still  talked  of  the  excellence  of  George  III.  and  the  glories  of  the 
subsequent  reign.  She  had  a  bust  of  Lord  Eldon,  before  which  she  was 
accustomed  to  stand  with  hands  closed  and  to  weep, — or  to  think  that  she 
wept. 

She  was  a  little  woman,  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  with  bright 
grey  eyes,  and  a  strong  Eoman  nose,  and  thin  Hps,  and  a  sharp-cut  chin. 
She  wore  a  head-gear  that  almost  amounted  to  a  mob-cap,  and  beneath  it 
her  grey  hair  was  always  frizzled  with  the  greatest  care.  Her  dress  was 
invariably  of  black  silk,  and  she  had  five  gowns, — one  for  church,  one  for 
evening  parties,  one  for  driving  out,  and'  one  for  evenings  at  home,  and 
one  for  mornings,  llie  dress,  when  new,  always  went  to  church.  Nothing, 
she  was  wont  to  say,  was  too  good  for  the  Lord's  house.  In  the  days  of 
crinolines  she  had  protested  that  she  had  never  worn  one, — a  protest, 
however,  which  was  hardly  true ;  and  now,  in  these  later  days,  her  hatred 
was  especially  developed  in  reference  to  the  head-dresses  of  young  women. 
"  Chignon  "  was  a  word  which  she  had  never  been  heard  to  pronounce. 
She  would  talk  of  '*  those  bandboxes  which  the  sluts  wear  behind  their 
noddles;''  for  Miss  Stanbury  allowed  herself  the  use  of  much  strong 
language.  She  was  very  punctilious  in  all  her  habits,  breakfasting  ever 
at  half-past  eighth,  and  dining  always  at  six.  Half-past  five  had  been  her 
time,  till  the  bishop,  who,  on  an  occasion,  was  to  be  her  guest,  once 
signified  to  her  that  such  an  hour  cut  up  the  day  and  inteiiered  with 
clerical  work.  Her  lunch  was  always  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  they  who 
lunched  with  her  either  eat  that, — or  the  bread  without  the  cheese.  Ati 
afternoon  **tea"  was  a  thing  horrible  to  her  imagination.    Tea  and 
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battered  toast  at  half-past  eight  in  the  evening  was  the  great  luxury  of 
her  life.  She  was  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  had  never  hitherto  known  a 
day's  illness.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  she  did  not  believe  in  the  illness 
of  other  people, — especially  not  in  the.  illness  of  women.  She  did  not  like 
a  girl  who  could  not  drink  a  glass  of  beer  with  her  bread  and  cheese  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  she  thought  that  a  glass  of  port  after  dinner 
was  good  for  everybody.  Indeed,  she  had  a  thorough  belief  in  port  wine, 
thinking  that  it  would  go  far  to  cure  most  miseries.  But  she  could  not 
put  np  with  the  idea  that  a  woman,  young  or  old,  should  want  the 
stimulus  of  a  glass  of  sherry  to  support  her  at  any  odd  time  of  the  day. 
Hot  concoctions  of  strong  drink  at  Christmas  she  would  allow  to  every- 
body, and  was  very  strong  in  recommending  such  comforts  to  ladies 
blessed,  or  about  to  be  blessed,  with  babies.  She  took  the  sacrament 
every  month,  and  gave  away  exactly  a  tenth  of  her  income  to  the  poor. 
She  believed  that  there  was  a  special  holiness  in  a  tithe  of  a  thing,  and 
attributed  the  commencement  of  the  downfall  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  rent  charges,  and  the  conunutation  of  clergymen's  incomes.  Since 
Jndaa,  there  had  never  been,  to  her  thinking,  a  traitor  so  base,  or  an 
apostate  so  sinful,  as  Colenso ;  and  yet,  of  the  nature  of  Colenso's  teaching 
she  was  as  ignorant  as  the  towers  of  the  cathedral  opposite  to  her. 

She  believed  in  Exeter,  thinking  that  there  was  no  other  provincial 
town  in  England  in  which  a  maiden  lady  could  live  safely  and  decency. 
London  to  her  was  an  abode  of  sin ;  and  though,  as  we  have  seen,  she 
delighted  to  call  herself  one  of  the  county  set,  i£e  did  not  love  the  fields 
and  lanes.  And  in  Exeter  the  only  place  for  a  lady  was  the  Close. 
Southemhay  and  Northemhay  might  be  very  well,  and  there  was  doubt- 
less a  respectable  neighbourhood  on  the  Heavitree  side  of  the  town ;  but 
for  the  new  streets,  and  especially  for  the  suburban  villas,  she  had  no 
endurance.  She  liked  to  deal  at  dear  shops ;  but  would  leave  any  shop, 
either  dear  or  cheap,  in  regard  to  which  a  printed  advertisement  should 
reach  her  eye.  She  paid  all  her  bills  at  the  end  of  each  six  months,  and 
almost  took  a  delight  in  high  prices.  She  would  rejoice  that  bread  should 
be  cheap,  and  gneve  that  meat  should  be  dear,  because  of  the  poor ;  but 
in  regard  to  other  matters  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  an  article  ever 
pleased  her.  She  had  houses  as  to  which  she  was  told  by  her  agent  that 
the  rents  should  be  raised ;  but  she  would  not  raise  them.  She  had  others 
which  it  was  difficult  to  let  without  lowering  the  rents,  but  she  would  not 
lower  them.    All  change  was  to  her  hateful  and  unnecessary. 

She  kept  three  maid- servants,  and  a  man  came  in  every  day  to  clean 
the  knives  and  boots.  Service  with  her  was  well  requited,  and  much 
labour  was  never  exacted.  But  it  was  not  every  young  woman  who  could 
live  with  her.  A  rigidity  as  to  hours,  as  to  religious  exercises,  and  as  to 
dress,  was  exacted,  under  which  many  poor  girls  altogether  broke  down ; 
but  they  who  could  stand  this  rigidily  came  to  know  that  their  places 
were  very  valuable.  No  one  belonging  to  them  need  want  for  aught, 
when  once  the  good  opinion  of  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  earned.  When 
once  she  believed  in  her  servant  there  was  nobody  like  that  servant. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  Exeter  could  clean  a  boot  except  Giles  Hick- 
body, — and  if  not  in  Exeter,  then  where  else?  And  her  own  maid 
Martha,  who  had  lived  with  her  now  for  twenty  years,  and  who  had  come 
with  her  to  the  brick  house  when  she  first  inhabited  it,  was  such  a 
wcRuan  that  no  other  servant  anywhere  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  her. 
But  then  Martha  had  great  gifts , — ^was  never  ill,  and  really  liked  having 
sermons  read  to  her. 
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Such  was  Miss  Stanbury,  who  had  now  discarded  her  nephew  Hugh. 
She  had  never  been  tenderly  aJTectionate  to  Hugh,  or  she  would  hardly 
have  asked  him  to<live  in  London  on  a  hundred  a  year.  She  had  never 
really  been  kind  to  him  since  he  was  a  boy,  for  although  she  had  paid  for 
him,  she  had  been  almost  penurious  in  her  maimer  of  doing  so,  and  had 
repeatedly  given  him  to  understand,  that  in  the  event  of  her  death  not  a 
shilling  would  be  left  to  him.  Indeed,  as  to  that  matter  of  bequeathing 
her  money,  it  was  understood  that  it  was  her  purpose  to  let  it  all  go  back 
to  the  £urgess  family.  With  the  Surgess  fEumly  she  had  kept  up  no 
sustained  connection,  it  being  quite  understood  that  she  was  never  to  bo 
asked  to  meet  the  only  one  of  them  now  left  in  Exeter.  Nor  was  it  as  yet 
known  to  any  one  in  what  manner  the  money  was  to  go  back,  how  it  was 
to  be  divided,  or  who  were  to  be  the  recipients.  But  she  had  declared 
that  it  should  go  back,  explaining  that  she  had  conceived  it  to  be  a  duty 
to  let  her  own  relations  kaow  that  they  would  not  inherit  her  wealth  at 
her  death. 

About  a  week  after  she  had  sent  back  poor  Hugh's  letter  with  the 
endorsement  on  it  as  to  unworthy  bread,  she  simimoned  Martha  to  the 
back  parlour  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  write  her  letters.  It  was 
one  or  the  theories  of  her  life  that  different  rooms  should  be  used  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  She  never  allowed  pens  and 
ink  up  into  the  bed-rooms,  and  had  she  ever  heard  that  any  guest  in  her 
house  was  reading  in  bed,  she  would  have  made  an  instant  personal  attack 
upon  that  guest,  whether  male  or  female,  which  would  have  surprised  that 
guest.  Poor  Hugh  would  have  got  on  better  with  her  had  he  not  been 
discovered  once  smoking  in  the  garden.  Nor  would  she  have  writing 
materials  in  the  drawing-room  or  dining-room.  There  was  a  chamber 
behind  the  dining-room  in  which  there  was  an  inkbottle,  and  if  there  was 
a  letter  to  be  written,  let  the  writer  go  there  and  write  it.  In  the  writing 
of  many  letters,  however,  she  put  no  confidence,  and  regarded  penny 
postage  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  coming  ruin. 

"Martha,"  she  said,  <^I  want  to  speak  to  you.  Sit  down.  I  think  I 
am  going  to  do  something."  Martha  sat  down,  but  did  not  speak  a  word. 
There  had  been  no  question  asked  of  her,  and  the  time  for  speaking  had 
not  come.  <*  I  am  writing  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  and 
what  do  you  think  I  am  saying  to  her  ?  " 

Now  the  question  had  been  asked,  and  it  was  Martha's  duty  to  reply. 

**  Writing  to  Mrs.  Stanbxuy,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  Mrs.  Stanbury." 

*'  It  ain't  x)08sible  for  me  to  say,  ma'am,  unless  it's  to  put  Mr.  Hugh 
from  going  on  with  the  newspapers." 

*'  When  my  nephew  won't  be  controlled  by  me,  I  shan't  go  elsewhere 
to  look  for  control  over  him ;  you  may  be  sure  of  that,  Martha.  And 
remember,  Martha,  I  don't  want  to  have  his  name  mentioned  again  in  the 
house.    You  will  tell  them  all  so,  if  you  please." 

*^  He  was  a  very  nice  gentleman,  ma'am."* 

"  Martha,  I  won't  have  it ;  and  there's  an  end  of  it.  I  won't  have  it. 
Perhaps  I  know  what  goes  to  the  making  of  a  nice  gentleman  as  well  as 
you  do." 

"  Mr.  Hugh,  ma'am, ^" 

"  I  won't  have  it,  Martha.  And  when  I  say  so,  let  there  bie  an  end  of 
it."  As  she  said  this,  she  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  shook  her  head,  and 
took  a  turn  about  the  room.     "  If  I'm  not  mistress  here,  I'm  nobody." 

*'  Of  course  you're  mistress  here,  ma'am." 
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^^  And  if  I  don't  know  what's  fit  to  be  done,  and  what's  not  fit,  I'm  too 
old  to  learn ;  and,  what's  more,  I  won't  be  taught.  I'm  not  going  to 
have  my  house. crammed  with  radical  incendiary  stuff,  printed  with  ink 
that  stinks,  on  paper  made  out  of  straw.  If  I  can't  live  without  penny 
literature,  at  any  rate  I'll  die  without  it.     Now  listen  to  me." 

**  Yes,  ma'am." 

'^  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Stanbury  to  send  one  of  the  girls  over  here." 

"  To  live,  ma'am  ?  "  Martha's  tone  as  she  asked  the  question,  showed 
how  deeply  she  felt  its  importance. 

**  Yes,  Martha ;  to  live." 

"  You'll  never  like  it,  ma'am." 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall." 

**  You'll  never  g^t  on  with  it,  ma'am ;  never.  The  young  lady  'U  be 
out  of  the  house  in  a  week ;  or  if  she  ain't,  somebody  else  will." 

"  You  mean  yourself." 

*'  I'm  only  a  servant,  ma'am,  and  it  don't  signify  about  me." 

"You're  a  fool." 

"That's  true,  ma'am,  I  don't  doubt." 

"I've  sent  for  her,  and  we  must  do  the  best  we  can.  Perhaps  she 
won't  come." 

"She'll  come  fast  enough,"  said  Martha.    "But  whether  she'll  stay, 
that's  a  different  thing.    I  don't  see  how  it's  possible  she's  to  stay.    I'm    . 
told  they're  feckless,  idle  young  ladies.    She'll  be  so  soft,  ma'am,  and    { 
you, " 

"Well;  what  of  me  P" 

"  You'll  be  so  hard,  ma'am !  " 

"I'm  not  a  bit  harder  than  you,  Martha ;  nor  yet  so  hard.  I'll  do  my 
doty,  or  at  least  I'll  try.  Now  you  know  all  about  it,  and  you  may  go 
away.    There's  the  letter,  and  I  mean  to  go  out  and  post  it  myself." 


CHAPTEK  Vin. 

I  KNOW  IT  WILL  DO.' 


3fi8fl  Stakbitbt  carried  her  letter  aU  the  way  to  the  chief  post-office  in 
the  city,  having  no  faith  whatever  in  those  little  subsidiary  receiving 
houses  which  are  established  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  As  for  the 
VKSL  pillaT  boxes  which  had  been  erected  of  late  years  for  the  receipt  of 
letters,  one  of  which, — a  most  hateful  thing  to  her, — stood  almost  close  to 
her  own  hall  door,  she  had  not  the  faintest  belief  that  any  letter  put  into 
one  of  them  would  ever  reach  its  destination.  She  could  not  imderstand 
why  people  should  not  walk  with  their  letters  to  a  respectable  post-office 
instead  of  chucking  them  into  an  iron  stump, — as  she  called  it, — out  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  with  nobody  to  look  after  it.  Positive  orders  had 
been  given  that  no  letter  from  her  house  should  ever  be  put  into  the  iron 
post.  Her  epistle  to  her  sister-in-law,  of  whom  she  never  spoke  otherwise 
than  as  Mrs.  Stanbury,  was  as  foUows : — 

"  The  Close,  Exeter,  22nd  April,  186— 
"Mt  Dbab  Sister  Stanbuby, 

''Your  son,  Hugh,  has  taken  to  courses  of  which  I  do  not 
approve,  and  therefore  I  have  put  an  end  to  my  connection  with  him.    I 
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ahall  be  happy  to  entertain  yonr  daughter  Dorothy  in  my  house  if  you 
and  she  approve  of  such  a  phm.  Should  you  agree  to  this,  she  will  he 
welcome  to  receive  you  or  her  sister, — not  her  brother, — in  my  house  any 
Wednesday  morning  between  half-past  nine  and  half-past  twelve.  I  will 
endeavour  to  make  my  house  pleasant  to  her  and  usefiil,  and  will  make 
her  an  allowance  of  £25  per  annum  for  her  clothes  as  long  as  she  may 
remain  with  me.  I  shall  expect  her  to  be  regular  at  meals,  to  be  constant 
in  going  to  church,  and  not  to  read  modem  novels. 

"  I  intend  the  arrangement  to  be  permanent,  but  of  course  I  must  retain 
the  power  of  dosing  it  if,  and  when,  I  shall  see  fit.  Its  permanence  must 
be  contingent  on  my  life.  I  have  no  power  of  providing  for  any  one 
after  my  death, 

"  Yours  truly, 

'*  Jemima  Stanbubt. 

"  I  hope  the  yoimg  lady  does  not  have  any  false  hair  about  her." 

When  this  note  was  received  at  Nuncombe  Putney  the  amazement 
'  which  it  occasioned  was  extreme.    Mrs.  Stanbury,  the  widow  of  the  late 
vicar,  lived  in  a  little  morsel  of  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village, 
with  her  two  daughters,  Priscilla  and  Dorothy.    Their  whole  income,  out 
of  which  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  pay  rent  for  their  cottage,  was 
less  than  £70  per  annum.    During  the  last  few  months  a  five-pound  note 
now  and  again  had  found  its  way  to  Nuncombe  Putney  out  of  the  coffers 
of  the  "  D.  R. ;"  but  the  ladies  there  were  most  unwilling  to  be  so  relieved, 
thinking  that  their  brother's  career  was  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  their  comforts  or  even  than  their  living.    They  were  very  poor,  but 
they  were  accustomed  to  poverty.    The  elder  sister  was  older  tikan  Hugh, 
but  Dorothy,  the  younger,  to  whom  this  strange  invitation  was  now  made, 
was  two  years  younger  than  her  brother,  and  was  now  nearly  twenty-six. 
How  they  had  liv^  and  dressed  themselves,  and  had  continued  to  be 
called  ladies  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  a 
mystery  to  those  who  have  had  the  spending  of  much  larger  incomes,  but 
have  still  been  always  poor.    But  they  had  lived,  had  gone  to  church 
every  Sunday  in  decent  apparel,  and  had  kept  up  firiendly  relations  with 
the  family  ot  the  present  vicax,  and  with  one  or  two  other  neighbours. 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  first  by  the  mother,  and  then  aloud,  and 
then  by  each  of  them  separately,  in  the  little  sitting-room  in  the  cottage, 
there  was  silence  among  them, — for  neither  of  them  desired  to  be  the  first 
to  express  an  opinion.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  proposed 
arrangement,  had  it  not  been  made  unnatural  by  a  quarrel  existing  nearly 
throughout  tiie  whole  life  of  the  person  most  nearly  concerned.  Priscilla, 
the  elder  daughter,  was  the  one  of  the  family  who  was  generally  the  ruler, 
and  she  at  last  expressed  an  opinion  adverse  te  the  arrangement.  '*  My 
dear,  you  would  never  be  able  to  bear  it,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  plaintively. 

"  I  could  try,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  My  dear,  you  don't  know  that  woman,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  Of  course  I  don't  know  her,"  said  Dorothy. 

**  She  has  always  been  very  good  to  Hugh,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  I  don't  think  she  has  been  good  to  him  at  aU,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  But  think  what  a  saving  it  would  be,"  said  Dorothy.  **  And  I  could 
send  home  half  of  what  Aunt  Stanbury  says  she  would  give  me." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  that,"  said  Priscilla,  **  because  she  expecte  you 
to  be  dressed." 
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"I  should  Kke  to  try,"  she  said,  before  the  morning  was  over, — "if 
you  and  mamma  don't  think  it  would  be  wrong." 

The  conference  »that  day  ended  in  a  written  request  to  Aunt  Stanbury 
that  a  week  might  be  allowed  for  consideration, — the  letter  being  written 
by  Priscilla,  but  signed,  with  her  mother's  name, — and  with  a  very  long 
epistle  to  Hugh,  in  which  each  of  the  ladies  took  a  part,  and  in  which 
advice  and  decision  were  demanded.  It  was  very  evident  to  Hugh  that 
his  mother  and  Dorothy  were  for  compliance,  and  that  Priscilla  waa  for 
lefosal.  But  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment.  "  Of  course  she  will  go," 
he  said  in  his  answer  to  Priscilla ;  "  and  she  must  understand  that  Aunt 
Stanbury  is  a  most  excellent  woman,  as  true  as  the  sun,  thoroughly 
honest,  with  no  fault  but  this,  that  she  likes  her  own  way.  Of  course 
Dolly  can  go  back  again  if  she  finds  the  house  too  hard  for  her."  Then 
he  sent  another  five-poimd  note,  observing  that  Dolly's  journey  to  Exeter 
would  cost  money,  and  that  her  wardrobe  would  want  some  improvement. 

"  I'm  very  glad  that  it  isn't  me,"  said  Priscilla,  who,  however,  did  not 
attempt  to  oppose  the  decision  of  the  man  of  the  family.  Dorothy  was 
greatly  gratified  by  the  excitement  of  the  proposed  change  in  her  life,  and 
tiie  following  letter,  the  product  of  the  wisdom  of  the  family,  was  written 
by  Mrs.  Stanbury : — 

"  Nuncombe  Futney,  lat  May,  186 — 

**  My  Dsah  Sister  Stanbttkt, 

**  We  are  all  very  thankful  for  the  kindness  of  your  offer,  which 
my  daughter  Dorothy  will  accept  with  feelings  of  affectionate  gratitude. 
I  think  you  will  find  her  do^e,  good-tempered,  and  amiable;  but  a 
mother,  of  course,  speaks  well  of  her  own  cluld.  She  will  endeavour  to 
comply  with  your  wishes  in  all  things  reasonable.  She,  of  course,  under- 
stands that  should  the  arrangement  not  suit,  she  will  come  back  home  on 
the  expression  of  your  wish  that  it  should  be  so.  And  she  will,  of  course, 
do  the  same,  if  she  should  find  that  living  in  Exeter  does  not  suit  herself." 
(This  sentence  was  inserted  at  the  instance  of  Priscilla,  after  much  urgent 
expostulation.)  "  Dorothy  will  be  ready  to  go  to  you  on  any  day  you 
may  fix  after  the  7th  of  this  month. 

**  Believe  me  to  remain, 

"  Your  affectionate  sister-in-law, 

"  P.  Stanbubt." 

''She's  g^ing  to  come,"  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  Martha,  holding  the 
letter  in  her  hand. 

**  I  never  doubted  her  coming,  ma'am,"  said  Martha. 

**  And  I  mean  her  to  stay,  unless  it's  her  own  fault.  She'll  have  the 
small  room  up-stairs,  looking  out  front,  next  to  mine.  And  you  must  go 
and  fetch  her." 

**  Go  and  fetch  her,  ma'am  P" 

"  Yea.     If  you  won't,  I  must.' 

^  She  ain't  a  child,  ma'am.  She's  twenty-five  years  old,  and  surely 
she  can  come  to  Exeter  by  herself,  with  a  railroad  all  the  way  from 
Leasboro." 

**  There's  no  place  a  young  woman  is  insulted  in  so  bad  as  those  rail- 
way carriages,  and  I  won't  have  her  come  by  herself.  If  she  is  to  live 
witii  me,  she  shall  begin  decently  at  any  rate." 

Martha  argued  the  matter,  but  was  of  course  beaten,  and  on  the  day 
fixed  started  early  in  the  morning  for  Kuncombe  Putney,  and  returned 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  Close  with  her  charg^.    By  the  time  that  she 
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had  reached  the  house  she  had  in  some  degree  reconciled  herself  to  the 
dangerous  step  that  her  mistress  had  taken,  partly  by  perceiving  that  in 
face  Dorothy  Stanbury  was  very  like  her  brother  Hugh,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  by  finding  that  the  young  woman's  manner  to  herself  was  both 
gentle  and  sprightly.  She  knew  weU  that  gentleness  alone,  without 
some  back-bone  of  strength  under  it,  would  not  long  succeed  with  Miss 
Stanbury.  "  As  £eir  as  I  can  judge,  ma'am,  she's  a  sweet  young  lady,"  said 
Martha,  when  she  reported  her  arrival  to  her  mistress,  who  had  retired 
up-stairs  to  her  own  room,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  hear  a  word  of 
tidings  from  her  lieutenant,  before  she  showed  herself  on  the  field  of  action. 

"  Sweet !    I  hate  your  sweets,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

**  Then  why  did  you  send  for  her,  ma'am  ?" 

*'  Because  I  was  an  old  fool.    But  I  must  go  down  and  receive  her,  I 
suppose." 

Then  Miss  Stanbury  went  down,  almost  trembling  as  she  went.    The 
matter  to  her  was  one  of  vital  importance.    She  was  going  to  change  the 
whole  tenour  of  her  life  for  the  sake, — as  she  told  herself, — of  doing  her 
duty  by  a  relative  whom  she  did  not  even  know.    But  we  may  fairly 
suppose  that  there  had  in  truth  been  a  feeling  beyond  that,  which  taught 
her  to  desire  to  have  some  one  near  her  to  whom  i^e  might  not  only  do  her 
duty  as  g^rdian,  but  whom  she  might  also  love.    She  had  tried  this  with 
her  nephew  ;  but  her  nephew  had  been  too  strong  for  her,  too  far  from 
her,  too  unlike  to  herself.    When  he  came  to  see  her  he  had  smoked  a 
short  pipe, — ^which  had  been  shocking  to  her, — ^and  he  had  spoken  of 
Beform,  and  Trades'  Unions,  and  meetings  in  the  parks,  as  though  they 
had  not  been  Devil's  ordinances.    And  he  was  very  shy  of  going  to 
church, — ^utterly  refusing  to  be  taken  there  twice  on  the  same  Sunday. 
And  he  had  told  his  aunt  that  owing  to  a  peculiar  and  unfortunate  weak- 
ness in  his  constitution  he  could  not  listen  to  the  reading  of  sermons. 
And  then  she  was  almost  certain  that  he  had  once  kissed  one  of  the  maids ! 
She  had  found  it  impossible  to  manage  him  in  any  way ;  and  when  he 
positively  declared  himself  as  permanently  devoted  to  the  degrading 
iniquities  of  penny  newspapers,  she  had  thought  it  best  to  cast  him  ofif 
altogether.    Now,  thus  late  in  life,  she  was  going  to  make  another 
venture,  to  try  an  altogether  new  mode  of  living, — ^in  order,  as  she  said  to 
herself,  that  she  might  be  of  some  use  to  somebody, — ^but,  no  doubt,  with  a 
further  unexpressed  hope  in  her  bosom,  that  the  solitude  of  her  life  might 
be  relieved  by  the  companionship  of  some  one  whom  she  might  love.   She 
had  arrayed  herself  in  a  clean  cap  and  her  evening  gown,  and  she  went 
down-stairs  looking  sternly,  with  a  fully-developed  idea  that  she  must 
initiate  her  new  duties  by  assuming  a  mastery  at  once.    But  inwardly  she 
trembled,  and  was  intensely  anxious  as  to  the  first  appearance  of  hex 
niece.    Of  course  there  would  be  a  little  morsel  of  a  bonnet.    She  hated 
those  vile  patehes, — dirty  flat  daubs  of  millineiy  as  she  called  them ;  but 
they  had  become  too  general  for  her  to  refuse  admittance  for  such  a  thing 
wiihin  her  doors.     But  a  chignon,  a  bandbox  behind  the  noddle, — she 
would  not  endure.    And  then  there  were  other  deteils  of  feminine  gear, 
which  shall  not  be  specified,  as  to  which  she  was  painfully  anxious, — 
almost  forgetting  in  her  anxiety  that  the  dress  of  this  young  womai 
whom  she  was  about  to  see  must  have  ever  been  reg^ated  by  the  closesi 
possible  economy. 

The  first  thing  she  saw  on  entering  the  room  was  a  dark  straw  hat,  c 
straw  hat  with  a  strong  penthouse  flap  to  it^'and  her  heart  was  imnie' 
di<itely  softened. 
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"  My  dear,*'  she  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you." 

Dorothy,  who,  on  her  p^,  was  trembling  also,  whose  position  was  one 
to  justify  most  intense  anxiety,  murmured  some  reply. 

"  Take  off"  your  hat,"  said  the  aunt,  "  and  let  me  give  you  a  kiss." 

The  hat  was  taken  off  and  the  kiss  was  given.  There  was  certainly  no 
chignon  there.  Dorothy  Stanhury  was  light  haired,  with  almost  flaxen 
ringlets,  worn  after  the  old-fashioned  way  which  we  used  to  think  so 
pretty  when  we  were  young.  She  had  very  soft  grey  eyes,  which  ever 
seemed  to  beseech  you  to  do  something  when  they  looked  at  you,  and  her 
mouth  was  a  beseeching  mouth.  There  are  women  who,  even  amidst 
their  strongest  efforts  at  giving  assistance  to  others,  always  look  as 
though  they  were  asking  aid  themselves,  and  such  a  one  was  Dorothy 
Stanbury.  Her  complexion  was  pale,  but  there  was  always  present  in  it 
a  tint  of  pink  running  here  and  there,  changing  with  every  word  she 
spoke,  changing  indeed  with  every  pulse  of  her  heart.  Nothing  ever  was 
softer  than  her  cheek ;  but  her  hands  were  thin  and  hard,  and  almost 
fibrous  with  the  working  of  the  thread  upon  them.  She  w£is  rather  tall 
than  otherwise,  but  that  extreme  look  of  feminine  dependence  which 
always  accompanied  her,  took  away  something  even  from  the  appearance 
of  her  height. 

'*  These  are  all  real,  at  any  rate,"  said  her  aunt,  taking  hold  of  the 
curls,  "and  won't  be  hurt  by  a  little  cold  water." 

Dorothy  smiled  but  said  nothing,  and  was  then  taken  up  to  her  bed- 
room. Indeed,  when  the  aunt  and  niece  sat  down  to  diimer  together 
Dorothy  had  hardly  spoken.  But  Miss  Stanbury  had  spoken,  and  things 
upon  the  whole  had  gone  very  well. 

"  I  hope  you  like  roast  chicken,  my  dear  ?"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"Oh,  thank  you." 

"And  bread  sauce  ?    Jane,  I  do  hope  the  bread  sauce  is  hot." 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  Miss  Stanbury  was  indifferent  to  considera- 
tions of  thb  table,  the  reader  is  altogether  ignorant  of  Miss  Stanbury's 
character.  When  Miss  Stanbury  gave  her  niece  the  liver-wing,  and 
picked  out  from  the  attendant  sausages  one  that  had  been  weU  browned 
and  properly  broken  in  the  frying,  she  meant  to  do  a  real  kindness. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  there  are  mashed  potatoes  and  bread  sauce.  As 
for  njeen  vegetables,  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  them.  They  tell 
me  l^may  have  green  peas  from  France  at  a  shilling  a  quart ;  but  if  I 
can't  have  EngliSi  green  peas,  I  won't  have  any." 

Miss  Stanbury  was  standing  up  as  she  said  this, — as  she  always  did  on 
BQch  occasions,  liking  to  have  a  full  mastery  over  the  dish. 

**  I  hope  you  like  it,  my  dear  ?" 

**  Everything  is  so  very  nice." 

<<  That's  light.  I  l&e  to  see  a  young  woman  with  an  appetite. 
Remember  that  God  sends  the  good  things  for  us  to  eat ;  and  as  long  as 
we  don't  take  more  than  our  share,  and  give  away  something  to  those 
who  haven't  a  fair  share  of  their  own,  I  for  one  think  it  quite  right  to 
enjoy  my  victuals.  Jane,  this  bread  sauce  isn't  hot.  It  never  is  hot. 
Don't  tell  me ;  I  know  what  hot  is !" 

Dorothy  thought  that  her  aunt  was  very  angry ;  but  Jane  knew  Miss 
Stanbury  better,  and  bore  the  scoldiug  without  shaking  in  her  shoes. 

"And  now,  my  dear,  you  must  take  a  glass  of  port  wine.  It  will  do 
yon  good  aft^  your  journey." 

Dorothy  attempted  to  explain  that  she  never  did  drink  any  wine,  but 
her  aunt  talked  down  her  scruples  at  once. 
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""  One  glass  of  port  wine  never  did  anybody  any  harm,  and  as  there  is 
port  wine,  it  must  be  intended  that  somebody  shoidd  drink  it." 

Miss  Stiembury,  as  she  sipped  hers  ont  rery  slowly,  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
much.  Although  May  had  come,  there  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  she 
sat  with  her  toes  on  the  fender,  and  her  silk  dress  folded  up  above  her 
knees.  She  sat  quite  silent  in  this  position- for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every 
now  and  then  raising  her  glass  to  her  lips.  Dorothy  sat  silent  also.  To 
her,  in  the  newness  of  her  condition,  speech  was  impossible. 

'*  I  think  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stanbury  at  last. 

As  Dorothy  had  no  idea  what  would  do,  she  could  make  no  reply  to  this. 

"  I'm  sure  it  will  do,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  after  another  short  interval. 
*'  You're  as  like  my  poor  sister  as  two  eggs.  You  don't  have  headaches, 
do  you?" 

Dorothy  said  that  she  was  not  ordinarily  affected  in  that  way. 

''When  girls  have  headaches  it  comes  from  tight-lacing,  and  not 
walking  enough,  and  carrying  all  manner  of  nasty  smells  about  with  them. 
I  know  what  headaches  mean.  How  is  a  woman  not  to  have  a  headache, 
when  she  carries  a  thing  on  the  back  of  her  poll  as  big  as  a  gardener's 
wheel-barrow  ?  Come,  it's  a  fine  evening,  and  we'll  go  out  and  look  at 
the  towers.    You've  never  even  seen  them  yet,  I  suppose  ?" 

So  they  went  out,  and  finding  the  verger  at  the  Cathedral  door,  he 
being  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Stanbury's,  they  walked  up  and  down  the 
aisles,  and  Dorothy  was  instructed  as  to  what  would  bQ  expected  frx>m 
her  in  regard  to  the  outward  forms  of  religion.  She  was  to  go  to  the 
Cathedral  service  on  the  morning  of  every  week-day,  and  on  Sundays  in 
the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  mornings  she  was  to  attend  the  little  church 
of  St.  Margaret.  On  Sunday  evenings  it  was  the  practice  of  Miss  Stanbury 
to  read  a  sermon  in  the  dining-room  to  all  of  whom  her  household  con- 
sisted. Did  Dorothy  like  daily  services  P  Dorothy,  who  was  more  patient 
than  her  brother,  and  whose  life  had  been  much  less  energetic,  said  that 
she  had  no  objection  to  going  to  church  every  day  when  there  was  not 
too  much  to  do. 

**  There  never  need  be  too  much  to  do  to  attend  the  Lord's  house," 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  somewhat  angrily. 

"  Only  if  you've  got  to  make  the  beds,"  said  Dorothy. 

"My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  heartily.  I'm  a  thoughtless  old  woman,  I  know.  Never  mind. 
Now,  we'll  go  in." 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  she  gave  her  niece  a  candlestick  to  go  to 
bed,  she  repeated  what  she  had  said  before. 

"  It'll  do  very  well,  my  dear.  I'm  sure  it'll  do.  But  if  you  read  in  bed 
either  night  or  morning,  I'll  never  forgive  you." 

This  last  caution  was  uttered  with  so  much  energy,  that  Dorothy  gave 
a  little  jump  as  she  promised  obedience. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SHBWINO  HOW  THB  QUA£REL  PKOOSESSBD  AGAIN. 

On  one  Sunday  morning,  when  the  month  of  May  was  nearly  over,  Hugl 
Stanbury  met  Colonel  Osborne  in  Curzon  Street,  not  many  yards  £roD 
Trevelyan's  door.     Colonel  Osborne  had  just  come  from  the  house,  am 
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Stanbmy  was  going  to  it.  Hugh  had  not  spoken  to  Osborne  since  the 
day,  now  a  fortnight  since,  on  which  both  of  them  had  witnessed  the 
scene  in  the  park ;  but  on  that  occasion  they  had  been  left  together,  and 
it  had  been  impossible  for  them  not  to  say  a  few  words  about  their  mutual 
friends.  Osborne  had  expressed  his  sorrow  that  there  should  be  any 
misunderstanding,  and  had  called  Treyelyan  a  **  confounded  fool."  Stan-  ^ 
bury  had  suggested  that  there  was  something  in  it  which  they  two  pro- 
bably did  not  understand,  and  that  matters  would  be  sure  to  come  all 
light.  ''The  truth  is  Trevelyan  bullies  her/'  said  Osborne;  "and  if  he 
goes  on  with  that  he'll  be  sure  to  get  the  worst  of  it."  Now,— on  this 
present  occasion, — Stanbury  asked  whether  he  would  find  the  ladies  at 
home.  "  Yes,  they  are  botii  there,"  said  Osborne.  **  Trevelyan  has  just 
gone  out  in  a  huff.  She'll  never  be  able  to  go  on  living  with  him.  ^y- 
body  can  see  that  with  half  an  eye."  Then  he  had  passed  on,  and  Hugh 
Stanbury  knocked  at  the  door. 

He  was  shown  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  found  both  the  sisters 
there;  but  he  could  see  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  in  tears.  The 
avowed  purpose  of  his  visit, — ^that  is,  the  purpose  which  he  had  avowed 
to  himself, — was  to  talk  about  his  sister  Dorothy.  He  had  told  Miss 
Bowley,  while  walking  in  the  park  with  her,  how  Dorothy  had  been 
iuTited  over  to  Exeter  by  her  aunt,  and  how  he  had  counselled  his  sister 
to  accept  the  invitation.  Nora  had  expressed  herself  very  interested  as 
to  Dorothy's  fate,  and  had  said  how  much  she  wished  that  she  knew 
Dorothy.  We  all  understand  how  sweet  it  is,  when  two  such  persons  as 
Hugh  Stanbury  and  Nora  Howley  cannot  speak  of  their  love  for  each 
other,  to  say  these  tender  things  in  regard  to  some  one  else.  Nora  had 
been  quite  anxious  to  know  how  DoroUiy  had  been  received  by  that  old 
conservative  warrior,  as  Hugh  Statibury  had  called  his  aunt,  and  Hugh 
had  now  come  to  Curzon  Street  with  a  letter  from  Dorothy  in  his  pocket. 
But  when  he  saw  that  there  had  been  some  cause  for  trouble,  he  hardly 
kaew  how  to  introduce  his  subject. 

**  Trevelyan  is  not  at  home  P"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Emily,  with  her  fiiice  turned  away.  " He  went  out  and  left 
OS  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since.    Did  you  meet  Colonel  Osborne  P" 

<*  I  was  speaking  to  him  in  the  street  not  a  moment  since."  As  he 
answered  h»  could  see  that  Nora  was  making  some  sign  to  her  sister. 
Kora  was  most  anxious  that  Emily  should  not  speak  of  what  had  just 
occurred,  but  her  signs  were  all  thrown  away.  "Somebody  must  teU 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  and  I  don't  know  who  can  do  so  better  than 
ao  old  a  friend  as  Mr.  Stanbury." 

"Tell  what,  and  to  whom P"  he  asked. 

**  No,  no,  no,"  said  Nora. 

"  Then  I  must  tell  him  myself,"  said  she,  "  that  is  all.  As  for  standing 
this  kind  of  life,  it'is  out  of  the  question.  I  should  either  destroy  myself 
or  go  mad." 

"If  I  could  do  any  good  I  should  be  so  happy,"  said  Stanbury. 

"Nobody  can  do  any  good  between  a  man  and  his  wife,"  said  Nora. 

Then  Mjs.  Trevelyan  began  to  tell  her  story,  puttuig  aside,  with  an 
impatient  motion  of  her  hands,  the  efforts  which  ner  sister  made  to  stop 
her.  She  was  very  angrj^,  and  as  she  told  it,  standing  up,  all  trace  of 
sobbing  soon  disappeared  from  her  voice.  "  The  fact  is,"  she  said,  "  he 
does  not  know  his  own  mind,  or  what  to  fear  or  what  not  to  fear.  He 
told  me  that  I  was  never  to  see  Colonel  Osborne  again." 

"  What  is  the  use,  Emily,  of  your  repeating  that  to  Mr.  Stanbury  P" 
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"  Why  should  I  not  repeat  it  ?  Colonel  Osborne  is  papa's  oldest  friend, 
and  mine  too.  He  is  a  man  I  like  very  much, — who  is  a  real  friend  to 
me.  As  he  is  old  enough  to  he  my  father,  one  would  have  thought  that 
my  husband  could  have  found  no  objection." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  his  age,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  It  does  make  a  difference.  It  must  make  a  difference.  I  should  not 
think  of  becoming  so  intimate  with  a  younger  man.  But,  however,  when 
my  husband  told  me  that  I  was  to  see  him  no  more, — ^though  the  insult 
nearly  killed  me,  I  determined  to  obey  him.  An  order  was  given  that 
Colonel  Osborne  should  not  be  admitted.  Tou  may  imagine  how  painful 
it  was ;  but  it  was  given,  and  I  was  prepared  to  bear  it." 

"  But  he  had  been  lunching  with  you  on  that  Sunday." 

"  Yes ;  that  is  just  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  given  Louis  would  rescind 
it,  because  he  was  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done.  He  was  so  jealous  thai 
he  did  not  want  me  to  see  the  man ;  and  yet  he  was  so  afraid  that  i1 
should  be  known  that  he  ordered  me  to  see  him.  He  ordered  him  int( 
the  house  at  last,  and  I, — I  went  away  up-stairs." 

**That  was  on  the  Simday  that  we  met  you  in  the  park?"  askec 
Stanbury. 

*'  What  is  the  use  of  going  back  to  all  that  ?  "  said  Nora. 

"  Then  I  met  him  by  chance  in  the  park,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
"  and  because  he  said  a  word  which  I  knew  would  anger  my  husband, '. 
left  him  abruptly.  Since  that  my  husband  has  begged  that  things  migh 
go  on  as  they  were  before.  He  could  not  bear  that  Colonel  Osborne  hun 
s^K  should  think  that  he  was  jealous.  Well ;  I  gave  way,  and  the  ma 
has  been  here  as  before.  And  now  there  has  been  a  scene  which  has  bee 
disgracefcd  to  us  all.  I  cannot  stand  it,  and  I  won't.  If  he  does  n< 
behave  himself  with  more  manliness, — ^I  will  leave  him." 

"But  what  can  I  do?" 

"Nothing,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  Nora. 

"  Yes ;  you  can  do  this.  You  can  go  to  him  from  me,  and  can  tell  hi 
that  I  have  chosen  you  as  a  messenger  because  you  are  his  friend.  Yc 
can  teU  him  that  I  am  willing  to  obey  him  in  anything.  If  he  T;hoos€ 
I  will  consent  that  Colonel  Osborne  shall-  be  asked  never  to  come  in 
my  presence  again.  It  wiU  be  very  absurd ;  but  if  he  chooses,  I  w 
consent.  Or  I  will  let  things  go  on  as  they  are,  and  continue  to  recei 
my  father's  old  friend  when  he  comes.  But  if  I  do,  I  will  not  put  up  "wi 
an  imputation  on  my  conduct  because  he  does  not  like  the  way  in  whi 
the  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  address  me.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  tk 
if  any  man  alive  spoke  to  me  as  he  ought  not  to  speak,  I  should  kn( 
how  to  resent  it  myself.  But  I  cannot  fly  into  a  passion  with  an  < 
gentleman  for  calling  me  by  my  Christian  name,  when  he  has  done 
habitually  for  years." 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  great  godsend  of  a  rich  marria] 
with  all  manner  of  attendant  comforts,  which  had  come  in  the  vtray 
the  Rowley  family  as  they  were  living  at  the  Mandarins,  had  i 
turned  out  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  In  the  matter  of  the  quarrel, 
it  had  hitherto  progressed,  the  husband  had  perhaps  been  more  in  i 
wrong  than  his  wife ;  but  the  wife,  in  spite  of  sdl  her  promises  of  peri 
obedience,  had  prov^  herself  to  be  a  woman  very  hard  to  manage.  E 
she  been  earnest  in  her  desire  to  please  her  lord  and  master  in  this  mat 
of  Cololiel  Osborne's  visits, — to  please  him  even  after  he  had  so  vacilla 
in  his  own  behests, — she  might  probably  have  so  received  the  man  as 
have  quelled  all  feeling  of  jealousy  in  her  husband's  bosom.     But  inst 
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of  doing  80  she  had  told  herself  that  as  she  was  innocent,  and  as  her  inno- 
cence had  heen  acknowledged,  and  as  she  had  been  specially  instructed 
to  receive  this  man  whom  she  had  before  been  specially  instructed  not  to 
receive,  she  would  now  fall  back  exactly  into  her  old  manner  with  him. 
She  had  told  Colonel  Osborne  never  to  allude  to  that  meeting  in  the  park, 
and  to  ask  no  creature  as  to  what  had  occasioned  her  conduct  on  that 
Sunday ;  thus  having  a  mystery  with  him,  which  of  course  he  understood 
as  well  as  she  did.  And  then  she  had  again  taken  to  writing  notes  to  him 
and  receiving  notes  from  him, — ^none  of  which  she  showed  to  her  husband. 
She  was  more  intimate  with  him  than  ever,  and  yet  she  hardly  ever 
mentioned  his  name  to  her  husband.  Trevelyan,  acknowledging  to  him- 
self that  he  had  done  no  good  by  his  former  interference,  feeling  that 
he  had  put  himself  la  the  wrong  on  that  occasion,  and  that  his  wife  had 
got  the  better  of  him,  had  borne  with  all  this,  with  soreness  and  a  moody 
savageness  of  general  conduct,  but  still  without  further  words  of  anger 
with  reference  to  the  man  himself.  But  now,  on  this  Sunday,  when  his 
wife  had  been  closeted  with  Colonel  Osborne  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
leaving  him  with  his  sister-in-law,  his  temper  had  become  too  hot  for 
him,  and  he  had  suddenly  left  the  house,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
walk  with  the  two  women  on  that  day.  "Why  not,  Louis  ?"  his  wife 
had  said,  coming  up  to  him.  -  '^  Never  mind  why  not,  but  I  shall  not,"  he 
had  answered ;  and  then  he  left  the  room. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?"  Colonel  Osborne  had  asked. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with  him,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  replied.  After  that  she  had  at  once  gone  up-stairs  to  her  child, 
telling  herself  that  she  was  doin^  all  that  the  strictest  propriety  could 
require  in  leaving  the  man's  society  as  soon  as  her  husband  was  gone. 
Then  there  was  an  awkward  minute  or  two  between  Nora  and  Colonel 
Osborne,  and  he  took  his  leave. 

Btanbury  at  last  promised  that  he  would  see  Trevelyan,  repeating,  how- 
ever, very  frequently  that  often-used  assertion,  that  no  task  is  so  hopeless 
as  that  of  interfering  between  a  man  and  his  wife.  Nevertheless  he 
promised,  and  undertook  to  look  for  Trevelyan  at  the  Acrobats  on  that 
afternoon.  At  last  he  got  a  moment  in  which  to  produce  the  letter  from 
his  sister,  and  was  able  to  turn  the  conversation  for  a  few  minutes  to  his 
own  affairs.  Dorothy's  letter  was  read  and  discussed  by  both  the  ladies 
with  much  zeal.  "It  is  quite  a  strange  world  to  me,"  said  Dorothy, 
"but  I  am  beginning  to  find  myself  more  at  my  ease  than  I  was  at  first. 
Aunt  Stanbury  is  very  good-natured,  and  when  I  know  what  she  wants, 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  please  her.  What  you  said  of  her  disposition  is 
not  so  bad  to  me,  as  of  course  a  girl  in  my  position  does  not  expect  to  have 
her  own  way." 

"Why  shouldn't  she  have  her  share  of  her  own  way  as  well  as  anybody 
else?"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"Poor  Dorothy  would  never  want  to  have  her  own  way,"  said  Hugh. 

"She  ought  to  want  it,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  She  has  spirit  enough  to  turn  if  she's  trodden  on,"  said  Hugh. 

"That's  more  than  what  most  women  have,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  letter.  "She  is  very  generous,  and  has 
given  me  £6  5«.  in  advance  of  my  allowance.  When  I  said  I  would  send 
part  of  it  home  to  mamma,  she  seemed  to  be  angry,  and  said  that  she 
wanted  me  always  to  look  nice  about  my  clothes.  She  told  me  afterwards 
to  do  as  I  pleased,  and  that  I  might  try  my  own  way  for  the  first  quarter. 
80  I  was  frightened,  and  only  sent  thirty  shillings.    We  went  out  the 
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other  eTening  to  drink  tea  with  Mrs.  MacHugh,  an  old  lady  whose 
husband  was  once  dean.  I  had  to  go,  and  it  was  all  very  nice.  There 
were  a  great  many  clergymen  there,  but  many  of  them  were  yonng  men.'' 
"  Poo^  Dorothy,"  excmmed  Nora.     ^  One  of  them  was  the  minor  canon 

who  chants  the  service  every  morning.    He  is  a  baciielor "    "  Then 

there  is  a  hope  for  her,"  said  Nora — "and  he  always  talks  a  little  as 
though  he  were  sLnging  the  Litany."  **  That's  very  bad,"  said  Nora ; 
'*  fancy  having  a  husband  to  sing  the  Litany  to  you  always."  *'  Better 
that,  perhaps,  than  having  him  always  singing  something  else,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevefyan. 

It  was  decided  between  them  that  Dorothy's  state  might  on  the  whole 
be  considered  as  flourishing,  but  that  Hugh  was  bound  as  a  brother  to  go 
down  to  Exeter  and  look  after  her.  He  explained,  however,  that  he  was 
expressly  debarred  from  calling  on  his  sister,  even  between  the  hours  of 
half-past  nine  and  half-past  twelve  on  Wednesday  mornings,  and  that  he 
could  not  see  her  at  all  unless  he  did  so  surreptitiousiy. 

*'  If  I  were  you  I  would  see  my  sister  in  spite  of  all  the  old  viragos  in 
Exeter,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  ^'  I  have  no  idea  of  anybody  taking  so 
much  upon  themselves." 

**  Tou  must  remember,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  that  she  has  taken  upon  herself 
much  also  in  the  way  of  kindness,  in  doing  what  perhaps  I  ought  to  call 
charity.  I  wonder  what  I  should  have  been  doing  now  if  it  were  not  for 
my  Aunt  Stanbury." 

He  took  his  leave,  and  went  at  once  from  Curzon  Street  to  Trevelyan' s 
club,  and  found  that  Trevelyan  had  not  been  there  as  yet.  In  another 
hour  he  called  again,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up,  when  he  met  the  man 
whom  he  was  seeking  on  the  steps. 

"  I  was  looking  for  you,"  he  said. 

"Well,  here  I  am." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  see  in  Hie  look  of  Trevelyan' s  i&ce,  and  not 
to  hear  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  that  he  was,  at  the  moment,  in  an  ans^ry 
and  unhappy  frame  of  mind.  He  did  not  move  as  though  he  were  willing 
to  accompany  his  friend,  and  seemed  almost  to  know  beforehand  that  the 
approaching  interview  was  to  be  an  unpleasant  one. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  taking  a  turn 
with  me,"  said  Stanbury. 

But  Trevelyan  objected  to  this,  and  led  the  way  into  the  club  waiting- 
room.  A  club  waitmg-room  is  always  a  gloomy,  unpromising  place  for 
a  confidential  conversation,  and  so  Stanbury  felt  it  to  be  on  the  present 
occasion.  But  he  had  no  alternative.  There  they  were  together,  and  lie 
must  do  as  he  had  promised.  Trevelyan  ke^t  on  his  hat  and  did  not  sit 
down,  and  looked  very  gloomy.  Stanbury  having. to  commence  without 
any  assistance  from  outward  auxiliaries,  almost  forgot  what  it  was  that 
he  had  promised  to  do. 

**  I  have  just  come  from  Curzon  Street,"  he  said. 

"Well!" 

"  At  least  I  was  there  about  two  hours  ago." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  I  suppose,  whether  it  was  two  hours  or  two  minutes," 
said  Trevelyan. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  The  £Eu;t  is  this ;  I  nappened  to  come  upon  the  two 
girls  there,  when  they  were  very  unhappy,  and  your  wife  asked  me  to 
come  and  say  a  word  or  two  to  you." 

"Was  Colonel  Osborne  there  P" 

"  No ;  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  a  minute  or  two  before." 
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"Well,  now;  look  here,  Stanbiuy.  If  you'll  take  myadyioe,  jrouTl 
keep  yonr  hands  out  of  this.  It  is  not  but  that  I  regard  you  as  being  as 
good  a  friend  as  I  have  in  the  world ;  but,  to  own  the  truth,  I  cannot  put 
up  with  interference  between  myself  and  my  wife." 

**  Of  course  you  understand  that  I  only  come  as  a  messenger.*' 

"  You  had  better  not  be  a  messenger  in  such  a  cause.  If  she  has  anything 
to  say  she  can  say  it  to  myself.** 

''Am  I  to  understand  that  you  will  not  listen  to  me  ?" 

"I  had  rather  not." 

'*  I  think  you  are  wrong/'  said  Stan  bury. 

'^In  that  matter  you  must  allow  me  to  judge  for  myself.  I  can  easily 
imderstcmd  that  a  young  woman  like  her,  especially  with  her  sister  to 
back  her,  should  induce  such  a  one  as  you  to  take  her  part." 

"  I  am  taking  nobody's  part.  Yo^  wrong  your  wife,  and  you  especially 
wrong  Miss  Rowley." 

'*  If  you  please,  Stanbury,  we  will  say  nothing  more  about  it."  This 
Trevelyan  said  holding  the  door  of  the  room  half  open  in  his  hand,  so  that 
the  other  was  obUged  to  pass  out  through  it. 

"  Grood  evening,"  said  Stanbury,  with  much  anger. 

"  Gkx)d  evening,"  said  Trevelyan,  with  an  assumption  of  indifference. 

Stanbury  went  awa^  in  absolute  wrath,  though  the  trouble  which  he 
had  had  in  the  interview  was  much  less  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  the 
result  quite  as  fiivourable.  He  had  known  that  no  good  woul^  come  of 
his  visit.  And  yet  he  was  now  full  of  anger  against  Trevelyan,  and  had 
become  a  partisan  in  the  matter, — which  was  exactly  that  which  he  had 
resolutely  determined  that  he  would  not  become.  "I  believe  that  no 
woman  on  earth  could  live  with  him,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
away.  "  It  was  always  the  same  with  him, — a  desire  for  mastery,  which 
he  <&d  not  know  how  to  use  when  he  had  obtained  it.  If  it  were  Nora, 
instead  of  the  other  sister,  he  would  break  her  sweet  heart  within  a 
month." 

Trevelyan  dined  at  his  club,  and  hardly  spoke  a  word  to  any  one  during 
the  evening.  At  about  eleven  he  started  to  walk  home,  but  went  by  no 
means  straight  thither,  taking  a  long  turn  through  St.  James's  Park,  and 
by  Pimlico.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
what  he  would  do.  He  had  sternly  refused  the  interference  of  a  friend, 
and  he  must  be  prepared  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  knew  well 
that  he  could  not  begin  again  with  his  wife  on  the  next  day  as  though 
nothing  had  happened.  Stanbury* s  visit  to  him,  if  it  had  done  nothing 
else,  ha^  made  this  impossible.  He  determined  that  he  would  not  go  to 
her  room  to-night,  but  would  see  her  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning ; 
~and  would  then  talk  to  her  with  all  the  wisdom  of  which  he  was  master. 

How  many  husbands  have  come  to  the  same  resolution ;  and  how  few 
of  them  have  found  the  words  of  wisdom  to  be  efficacious! 


CHAPTER  X 

EAKD     WOBDB. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  in  general  do  not  regret  as  they  should  do  any 
temporary  ill-feeling,  or  irritating  jealousy  between  husbands  and  wives, 
of  which  they  themselves  have  been  the  cause.    The  author  is  not  speak- 
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ing  now  of  actual  loTO-makiiigs,  of  intrigues  and  devilish  viUany,  either 
perpetrated  or  imagined ;  but  rather  of  those  passing  gusts  of  short-lived 
and  unfounded  suspicion  to  vrhich,  as  to  other  accidents,  very  well-' 
regulated  fisunilies  may  occasionally,  be  liable.  When  such  suspicion 
rises  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  some  woman  intervening  or  being  believed 
to  intervene  between  her  and  the  man  who  is  her  own,  that  woman  who 
has  intervened  or  been  supposed  to  intervene,  will  either  glory  in  her 
position  or  bewail  it  bitterly,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
We  will  charitably  suppose  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  such  instances, 
she  will  bewail  it.  But  when  such  painful  jealous  doubts  annoy  the 
husband,  the  man  who  is  in  the  way  will  almost  always  feel  himself 
justified  in  extracting  a  slightly  pleasurable  sensation  from  the  transac- 
tion. He  will  say  to  himself  probably,  imconsciously  indeed,  and  with 
no  formed  words,  that  the  husband  is  an  ass,  an  ass  if  he  be  in  a  twitter 
either  for  that  which  he  has  kept  or  for  that  which  he  has  been  unable  to 
keep,  that  the  lady  has  shewn  a  good  deal  of  appreciation,  and  that  he 
himself  is— is — is— quite  a  Captain  bold  of  Halifax.  All  the  while  he  will 
not  have  the  slightest  intention  of  wronging  the  husband's  honour,  and 
will  have  received  no  greater  favour  from  tibe  intimacy  accorded  to  him 
than  the  privilege  of  running  on  one  day  to  Marshall  and  Snellgrove's, 
the  haberdashers,  and  on  another  to  Handcocks',  the  jewellers.  If  he  be 
allowed  to  buy  a  present  or  two,  or  to  pay  a  few  shillings  here  or  there, 
he  has  achieved  much.  Terrible  things  now  and  again  do  occur,  even 
here  in  England ;  but  women,  with  us,  are  slow  to  bum  their  household 
gods.  It  happens,  however,  occasionally,  as  we  are  all  aware,  that  the 
outward  garments  of  a  domestic  deity  will  be  a  little  scorched ;  and  when 
this  occurs,  the  man  who  is  the  interloper,  will  generally  find  a  gentle 
consolation  in  his  position,  let  its  interest  be  ever  so  flaccid  and  unreal, 
and  its  troubles  in  running  about,  and  the  like,  ever  so  considerable  and 
time-destructive. 

It  was  so  certainly  with  Colonel  Osborne  when  he  became  aware  that 
his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  caused  her  husband  uneasiness. 
He  was  not  especially  a  vicious  man,  and  had  now,  as  we  know,  reached 
a  time  of  life  when  such  vice  as  that  in  question  might  be  supposed  to 
have  lost  its  charm  for  him.  A  gentleman  over  fifty,  popular  in  London, 
with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  fond  of  good  dinners,  and  possessed  of  every- 
thing which  the  world  has  to  give,  could  hardly  have  wished  to  run  away 
with  his  neighbour's  wife,  or  to  have  destroyed  the  happiness  of  his  old 
fiiend's  daughter.  Such  wickedness  had  never  come  into  his  head ;  but 
he  had  a  certain  pleasure  in  being  the  confidential  friend  of  a  very  pretty 
woman ;  and  when  he  heard  that  that  pretty  woman's  husband  was 
jealous,  the  pleasure  was  enhanced  rather  than  otherwise.  On  that 
Sunday,  as  he  had  left  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  he  had  told  Stanbury 
that  Trevelyan  had  just  gone  off  in  a  huff,  which  was  true  enough,  and 
he  had  walked  from  thence  down  Clarges  Street,  and  across  Piccadilly 
to  St.  James's  Street,  with  a  jauntier  step  than  usual,  because  he  was  aware 
that  he  himself  had  been  ^<b  occasion  of  that  trouble.  This  was  very 
wrong ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  such  men  as  Colonel 
Osborne,  who  are  bachelors  at  fifty,  are  equally  malicious. 

He  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  on  that  evening,  and  was  still  thinking 
about  it  on  the  following  morning.  He  had  promised  to  go  up  to  Curzon 
Street  on  the  Monday, — really  on  6ome  most  trivial  mission,  on  a  matter 
of  business  which  no  man  could  have  taken  in  hand  whose  time  was  of 
the  slightest  value  to  himself  or  any  one  else.    But  now  that  mission 
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assumed  an  importance  in  his  eyes,  and  seemed  to  require  either  a  special 
observance  or  a  sx>ecial  excuse.  There  was  no  real  reason  why  he  should 
not  have  stayed  away  from  Ourzon  Street  for  the  next  fortnight ;  and  had 
he  done  so  he  need  have  made  no  excuse  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he  met 
her.  But  the  opportunity  for  a  little  excitement  was  not  to  be  missed, 
and  instead  of  going  he  wrote  to  her  the  following  note  : — 

«  Albany  f  Monday, 
"Dbab  Emily, 

**  What  was  it  all  about  yesterday  P  I  was  to  have  come  up  with 
the  words  of  that  opera,  but  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  send  it.  If  it  be 
not  wicked,  do  tell  me  whether  I  am  to  consider  myself  as  a  banished 
man.  I  thought  that  our  little  meetings  were  so  innocent, — and  so 
pleasant!  The  green-eyed  monster  is  of  all  monsters  the  most  mon- 
strous,— and  the  most  unreasonable.  Pray  let  me  have  a  line,  if  it  be  not 
forbidden. 

"  Yours  always  heartily, 

«  F.  O. 
**  Puttin^^  aside  all  joking,  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  Iconsider  myself 
always  entitled  to  be  regarded  by  you  as  your  most  sincere  friend." 

When  this  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day,  she  had  already  undergone  the  infliction  of  those  words  of  wisdom 
which  her  husband  had  prepared  for  her,  and  which  were  threatened  at 
the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  Her  husband  had  come  up  to  her  while  she 
was  yet  in  her  bed-room,  and  had  striven  hard  to  prevail  against  her. 
But  his  success  had  been  very  doubtful.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
words,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  certainly  had  had  the  best  of  it.  As  far  as  any 
understanding,  one  of  another,  was  concerned,  the  conversation  had  been 
useless.  She  believed  herself  to  be  injurM  and'  aggrieved,  and  would 
continue  so  to  assert,  let  him  implore  her  to  listen  to  him  as  loudly  as  he 
might.  "  Yes ; — I  will  listen,  and  I  will  obey  you,"  she  had  said,  "but  I 
will  not  endure  such  insults  without  telling  you  that  I  feel  them."  Then 
he  had  left  her,  fully  conscious  that  he  had  failed,  and  went  forth  out  of 
his  house  into  the  C^ty,  to  his  club,  to  wander  about  the  streets,  not  know- 
ing what  he  had  best  do  to  bring  back  that  state  of  tranquillity  at  home 
which  he  felt  to  be  so  desirable. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  alone  when  Colonel  Osborne's  note  was  brought  to 
her,  and  was  at  that  moment  struggling  with  herself  in  anger  against  her 
husband.  If  he  laid  any  command  upon  her,  she  would  execute  it ;  but 
she  would  never  cease  to  tell  him  that  he  had  ill-used  her.  She  would 
din  it  into  his  ears,  let  him  come  to  her  as  often  as  he  might  with  his  wise 
words.  Wise  words !  What  was  the  use  of  wise  words  when  a  man  was 
such  a  fool  in  nature  P  And  as  for  Colonel  Osborne, — she  would  see  him 
if  he  came  to  her  three  times  a  day,  unless  her  husband  gave  some 
clearly  intelligible  order  to  the  contrary.  She  was  fortifying  her  mind 
with  this  resolution  when  Colonel  Osborne's  letter  was  brought  to  her. 
She  asked  whether  any  servant  was  waiting  for  an  answer.  No, — ^the 
servant,  who  had  left  it,  had  gone  at  once.  She  read  the  note,  and  sat 
working,  with  it  before  her,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  then  walked 
over  to  her  desk  and  answered  it. 

"Mt  ntuBi  Colonel  Osbobnb, 

"  It  will  be  best  to  say  nothing  whatever  about  the  occurrence  of 
yesterday ;  and  if  possible,  not  to  think  of  it.   As  fax  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
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wish  for  no  change ;— except  that  people  ahonld  be  more  reasonahle.  Ton 
can  call  of  course  whenever  you  pleaM ;  and  I  am  yery  giatefol  for  your 
expression  of  firiendahip. 

"Yours  most  sincerely, 

^YMUIf.   TBBTBLTAir. 

**  Thanks  for  the  words  of  the  opera.' 


» 


When  she  had  written  this,  being  determined  that  all  should  be  open 
and  above  board,  she  put  a  penny  stamp  on  the  envelope,  and  desired  tiiat 
tiie  letter  should  be  posted.  But  she  destroyed  that  which  she  had  received 
from  Colonel  Osborne.  In  all  things  she  would  act  as  she  would  have  done 
if  her  husband  had  not  been  so  foolish,  and  there  could  have  been  no 
reason  why  she  should  have  kept  so  unimportant  a  communication. 

in  the  course  of  the  day  Trevelyan  passed  through  the  hall  to  the  room 
which  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  occupy  behind  the  jtarlour,  and  as  he 
did  so  saw  the  note  lying  ready  to  be  posted,  took  it  up,  and  read  the 
address.  He  held  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hand,  then  replaced  it  on  the 
hall  table,  and  passed  on.  When  he  reached  his  own  table  he  sat  down 
hurriedly,  and  took  up  in  his  hand  some  Review  that  was  lying  ready  for 
him  to  read.  But  he  was  quite  unable  to  fix  his  mind  upon  the  words 
before  him.  He  had  spoken  to  his  wife  on  that  morning  in  the  strongest 
language  he  could  use  as  to  the  unseemliness  of  her  intimacy  with  Colonel 
Osborne;  and  then,  the  first  thing  she  had  done  when  his  back  was 
turned  was  to  write  to  this  very  Colonel  Osborne,  and  teU  him,  no  doubt, 
what  had  occurred  between  her  and  her  husband.  He  sat  thinking  of  it  all 
for  many  minutes.  He  would  probably  have  declared  himself  that  he  had 
thought  of  it  for  an  hour  as  he  sat  there.  Then  he  got  up,  went  up-stairs 
and  walked  slowly  into  the  drawing-room.  There  he  found  his  wife 
sitting  with  her  sister.  *'  Nora,"  he  said^  ''I  want  to  speak  to  Emily. 
Will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  ask  you  to  leave  us  for  a  few  minutes  P"  Nora, 
with  an  anxious  look  at  Emily,  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

'*  Why  do  you  send  her  away  V*  said  Mrs.  Trevelvan. 

'*  Because  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  you  for  a  few  minutes.  Since  what  I 
said  to  you  this  morning,  you  have  writt^i  to  Colonel  .Osborne." 

"  Yes ; — I  have.  I  do  not  know  how  you  have  found  it  out ;  but  I 
suppose  you  keep  a  watch  on  me." 

"  I  keep  no  watch  on  you.  As  I  came  into  the  house,  I  saw  your  letter 
lying  in  the  hall." 

"  Very  well.    You  could  have  read  it  if  you  pleased." 

"  Emily,  this  matter  is  becoming  very  serious,  and  I  strongly  advise  you 
to  be  on  your  guard  in  what  you  say.  I  will  bear  much  for  you,  and 
much  for  our  boy;  but  I  will  not  bear  to  have  my  name  made  a  reproach." 

"  Sir,  if  you  think  your  name  is  shamed  by  me,  we  had  better  part," 
said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  confronting  him  with  a 
look  before  which  his  own  almost  quailed. 

"  It  may  be  that  we  had  better  part,"  he  said,  slowly.  **  But  in  the  first 
place  I  wish  you  to  tell  me  what  were  the  contents  of  that  letter." 

"  If  it  was  there  when  you  came  in,  no  doubt  it  is  there  still.  Go  and 
look  at  it." 

**  That  is  no  answer  to  me.  I  have  desired  you  to  tell  me  what  are  its 
contents." 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you.  1  will  not  demean  myself  by  repeating  anything 
so  insignificant  in  my  own  justification.  If  you  suspect  me  of  writing 
what  I  should  not  write,  you  will  suspect  me  also  of  lying  to  conceal  it." 
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**  Haye  you  heard  from  Colonel  Osborne  this  mommg  P" 

'a  have." 

**  And  where  is  his  letter  P" 

'*  I  have  destroyed  it." 

Again  he  paused,  trying  to  think  -what  he  had  better  do,  trying  to  be 
calm.  And  she  stood  still  opposite  to  him,  confronting  him  with  the 
scorn  of  her  bright  angry  eyes.  Of  course,  he  was  not  calm.  He  was 
the  very  reverse  of  calm.  "  And  you  refase  to  tell  me  what  you  wrote," 
he  said. 

"  The  letter  is  there,"  she  answered,  pointing  away  towards  the  door. 
**  If  you  want  to  play  the  spy,  go  and  look  at  it  for  yourself." 

**  1)0  you  call  me  a  spy  P  " 

"  And  what  have  jou  called  me  P  Because  you  are  a  husband,  is  the 
privilege  of  vituperation  to  be  all  on  your  side  P 

**  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  put  up  with  this,"  he  said ; — "  quite 
impossible.  This  would  kill  me.  Anydiing  is  better  than  this.  My  f 
present  orders  to  you  are  not  to  see  Colonel  Osborne,  not  to  write  to  him 
or  have  any  communication  with  him,  and  to  put  under  cover  to  me,  un- 
opened, any  letter  that  may  come  from  him.  I  shall  expect  your  implicit 
obedience  to  these  orders.*' 

«  Well ;— go  on." 

**  Have  I  your  promise  P" 

'*  No ; — no.  Tou  have  no  promise.  I  will  make  no  promise  exacted 
from  me  in  so  disgracefid  a  manner." 

"  You  refuse  to  obey  me  P" 

''  I  will  refuse  nothmg,  and  will  promise  nothing." 

^  Then  we  must  part ; — ^that  is  all.  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  hear 
from  me  before  to-morrow  morning." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  room,  and,  passing  through  the  hall,  saw  that  the 
letter  had  been  taken  away. 


CHAPTER  XL 

LADT  MILBOaOUOH  AS  AHBA88ADOB. 


"  Op  course,  I  know  you  are  right,"  said  Nora  to  her  sister ; — "  right  as 
far  as  Colonel  Osborne  is  concerned ;  but  nevertheless  you  ought  to  give 
way. 

"  And  be  trampled  n-pon  ?"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"Yes;  and  be  trampled  upon,  if  he  should  trample  on  you; — which, 
however,  he  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  do." 

**  And  to  endure  any  insult  and  any  names  P  You  yourself — you  would 
be  a  Griselda,  I  suppose." 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  about  myself,"  said  Nora,  "nor  about  Griselda. 
But  I  know  that,  however  unreasonable  it  may  seem,  you  had  better 
give  way  to  him  now  and  tell  him  what  there  was  in  the  note  to  Colonel 
Osborne." 

"  Never !  He  has  ordered  me  not  to  see  him  or  to  write  to  him,  or  to 
open  his  letters, — ^having,  mind  you,  ordered  just  the  reverse  a  day  or  two 
before ;  and  I  will  obey  him.  Absurd  as  it  is,  I  will  obey  him.  But  as  for 
submitting  to  him,  and  letting  him  suppose  that  I  think  he  is  right ; — 
never !    I  should  be  lying  to  him  then,  and  I  will  never  lie  to  him.    He 
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has  said  that  we  must  part,  and  I  sappose  it  will  be  better  so.  How  can 
a  woman  live  with  a  man  that  suspects  her  ?  He  cannot  take  my  baby 
from  me." 

There  were  many  such  conversations  as  the  above  between  the  two 
sisters  before  Mrs.  Trevelyan  received  from  her  husband  the  commimi- 
cation  with  which  she  had  been  threatened.  And  Nora,  acting  on  her 
own  judgment  in  the  matter,  made  an  attempt  to  see  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
writing  to  him  a  pretty  little  note,  and  beseeching  him  to  be  kind  to  her. 
Bat  he  declined  to  see  her,  and  the  two  women  sat  at  home,  with  the  baby 
between  them,  holding  such  pleasant  conversations  as  that  above  narrated. 
When  such  tempests  occur  in  a  fiunily,  a  woman  will  generally  suffer  the 
least  during  the  thick  of  the  tempest.  While  the  hurricane  is  at  the 
fiercest,  she  will  be  sustained  by  the  most  thorough  conviction  that  the 
right  is  on  her  side,  that  she  is  aggrieved,  that  there  is  nothing  for  her 
to  acknowledge,  and  no  position  that  she  need  surrender.  Whereas  her 
husband  will  desire  a  compromise,  even  amidst  the  violence  of  the  storm. 
But  afterwards,  wheu  the  wind  has  lulled,  but  while  the  heavens  around 
are  still  all  black  and  murky,  then  the  woman's  sujQerings  begin.  When 
passion  gives  way  to  thought  and  memory,  she  feels  the  loneliness  of  her 
position, — the  loneliness,  and  the  possible  degradation.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  a  man  to  talk  about  his  name  and  his  honour ;  but  it  is  the 
woman's  honour  and  the  woman's  name  that  are,  in  truth,  placed  in 
jeopardy.  Let  the  woman  do  what  she  will,  the  man  can,  in  truth,  show 
his  £EU>e  in  the  world; — and,  after  awhile,  does  show  his  face.  But  the 
woman  may  be  compelled  to  veil  hers,  either  by  her  own  fault,  or  by  his. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  now  told  that  she  was  to  be  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  she  did  not,  at  any  rate,  believe  that  she  had  done  any  hann. 
But,  if  such  separation  did  come,  where  could  she  live,  what  could  she  do, 
what  position  in  the  world  would  she  possess  ?  Would  not  her  face  be,  in 
truth,  veiled  as  effectually  as  though  she  had  disgraced  herself  and  her 
husband  ? 

And  then  there  was  that  terrible  question  about  the  child.  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan had  said  a  dozen  times  to  her  sister  that  her  husband  could  not 
take  the  boy  away  from  her.  ■  Nora,  however,  had  never  assented  to  this, 
partly  from  a  conviction  of  her  own  ignorance,  not  knowing  what  might 
be  the  power  of  a  husband  in  such  a  matter,  and  partly  thinking  that  any 
argument  would  be  good  and  £sdr  by  which  she  could  induce  her  sister  to 
avoid  a  catastrophe  so  terrible  as  that  which  was  now  threatened. 

"  I  suppose  he  could  take  him,  if  he  chose,"  she  said  at  last. 

"I  don't  believe  he  is  wicked  like  that,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "He 
would  not  wish  to  kill  me." 

"  But  he  will  say  that  he  loves  baby  as  well  as  you  do." 

<'  He  wiU  never  take  my  child  from  me.  He  could  never  be  so  bad  as 
that." 

"And  you  will  never  be  so  bad  as  to  leave  him,"  said  Nora  after  a 
pause.  "  I  will  not  believe  that  it  can  come  to  that.  You  know  that 
he  is  good  at  heart, — ^that  nobody  on  earth  loves  you  as  he  does." 

So  they  went  on  for  two  days,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day 
there  came  a  letter  from  Trevelyan  to  his  wife.  They  had  neither  of 
them  seen  him,  although  he  had  been  in  and  out  of  the  house.  And  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  a  new  grievance,  a  very  terrible  grievance 
was  added  to  those  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  inade  to  bear.  Her  husband 
had  told  one  of  the  servants  in  the  house  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  not  ta 
be  admitted.    And  the  servant  to  whom  he  had  given  this  order  was  the 
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^-cook.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  cook  should  be  less  trustworthy  in  such 
a  matter  than  any  other  servant ;  and  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  household  there 
was  a  reason  why  she  should  be  more  so, — as  she,  and  she  alone,  was  what 
we  generally  call  an  old  family  domestic.  She  had  lived  with  her  master's 
mo&er,  and  had  known  her  master  when  he  was  a  boy.  Looking  about 
him,  therefore,  for  some  one  in  his  house  to  whom  he  could  speak, — feeling 
that  he  waa  bound  to  convey  the  order  through  some  medium, — he  called 
to  him  the  ancient  cook,  and  imparted  to  her  so  much  of  his  trouble  as 
was  necessary  to  make  the  order  intelligible.  This  he  did  with  various 
ill-worded  assurances  to  Mrs.  Frodgers  that  there  really  was  nothing 
amiss.  But  when  Mrs.  Trevelyan  heard  what  had  been  done, — which 
die  did  from  Mrs.  Frodgers  herself,  Mrs.  Frodgers  having  been  desired 
by  her  master  to  make  the  communication, — she  declared  to  her  sister  that 
everything  was  now  over.  She  could  never  again  live  with  a  husband 
who  had  disgraced  his  wife  by  desiring  her  own  cook  to  keep  a  guard  upon 
her.  Had  tiie  footman  been  instructed  not  to  admit  Colonel  Osborne, 
there  would  have  been  in  such  instruction  some  apparent  adherence  to  the 
recognised  usages  of  society.  If  you  do  not  desire  either  your  friend  or 
your  enemy  to  be  received  into  your  house,  you  communicate  your  desire 
to  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  door.    But  the  cook ! 

"  And  now,  Nora,  if  it  were  you,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
remain  with  him  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Nora  simply  replied  that  anything  under  any  circumstances  would  be 
better  than  a  separation. 

On  the  morning. of  the  third  day  there  came  the  following  letter : — 

**  Wednesday^  June  1,  12  midnight, 

*'Dbarb8T  Emily, 

"  You  will  readily  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  never  in  my  life 
was  80  wretched  as  I  have  been  during  the  last  two  days.  That  you  and 
I  should  be  in  the  same  house  together  and  not  able  to  speak  to  each  other 
is  in  itself  a  misery,  but  this  is  terribly  enhanced  by  the  dread  lest  this 
state  of  things  should  be  made  to  continue. 

**  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  in  the  least  suspect  you  of 
having  as  yet  done  anything  wrong, — or  having  even  said  anything  inju- 
rious either  to  my  position  as  your  husband,  or  to  your  position  as  my  wife. 
But  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  entrapped 
into  an  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  which  if  it  be  not  checked,  will  be 
destructive  to  my  happiness  and  your  own.  After  what  had  passed  before, 
yon  cannot  have  thought  it  right  to  receive  letters  from  him  which  I  was 
not  to  see,  or  to  write  letters  to  him  of  which  I  was  not  to  know  the 
contents.  It  must  be  manifest  to  you  that  such  conduct  on  your  part  is 
wrong  as  judged  by  any  of  the  rules  by  which  a  wife's  conduct  can  be 
measured.  Ajid  yet  you  have  refused  even  to  say  that  this  shall  be  dis- 
continued !  I  need  hardly  explain  to  you  that  if  you  persist  in  this  refusal 
you  and  I  cannot  continue  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  All  my 
hopes  and  prospects  in  life  will  be  blighted  by  such  a  separation.  I  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  think  what  I  should  do  in  such  wretehed  circum- 
stances. And  for  you,  as  also  for  Nora,  such  a  catastrophe  would  be  most 
lamentable.  Do,  therefore,  think  of  it  well,  and  write  me  such  a  letter 
as  may  bring  me  back  to  your  side. 

"  There  is  only  one  friend  in  the  world  to  whom  1  could  endure  to  talk 
of  this  great  grief,  and  I  have  been  to  her  and  told  her  everything.  You 
will  know  that  I  mean  Lady  Milborough.    After  much  difficult  oonversa- 
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tion  I  have  persuaded  her  to  see  you,  and  she  will  call  in  Cnrscm  Street 
to-moiTOw  about  twelve.  There  can  be  no  kxudor-heaited,  or  more  gentle 
woman  in  the  world  than  Lady  Milboroiig^ ;  nor  did  any  one  ever  have 
a  wanner  frioad  than  both  you  and  I  have  in  her.  Ijet  me  implore  you 
then  to  listen  to  her,  and  he  guided  by  her  advice. 

'*  Pray  believe^  dearest  Emily,  that  I  am  now,  as  ever,  your  most  affec- 
tionate husband,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  so  strong  as  that  we  should  not 
be  compelled  to  pari. 

''Louis  Tbbvklyan." 

This  epistle  was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  injudicious  composition. 
Trevelyan  should  have  trusted  either  to  the  eloquence  of  his  own  written 
words,  ^x  to  that  of  the  ambassador  whom  he  was  about  to  despatch ;  but 
by  sending  both  he  weakened  both.  And  then  there  were  certain  words 
in  the  letter  which  were  odious  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  must  have  been 
odious  to  any  young  wife.  He  had  said  that  he  did  not  '*  as  yet "  suspect 
her  of  having  done  anything  wrong.  And  then,  when  he  ^[ideavoured  to 
explain  to  her  that  a  separation  would  be  very  injurious  to  herself,  he  had 
coupled  her  sister  with  her,  thus  seeming  to  imply  that  the  injury  to  be 
avoided  was  of  a  material  kind.  She  had  better  do  what  he  told  her, 
as,  otherwise,  ahe  and  her  sister  would  not  have  a  roof  over  their  head ! 
That  was  the  nature  of  the  threat  which  his  words  were  supposed  to 
convey. 

The  matter  had  become  so  serious,  that  Krs.  Trevelyan,  haughty  and 
stiff-necked  as  she  was,  did  not  dare  to  abstain  from  showing  the  letter  to 
her  sister.  She  had  no  other  counsellor,  at  any  rate,  till  Lady  Milborough 
came,  and  the  weight  of  the  battle  was  too  great  for  her  own  unaided 
spirit.  The  letter  had  been  written  late  at  night,  as  was  shown  by  the 
precision  of  the  date,  and  had  been  brought  to  her  early  in  the  morning. 
At  first  she  had  determined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Nora,  but  she  was 
not  strong  enough  to  maintain  such  a  purpose.  She  felt  that  she  needed 
the  poor  consolation  of  discusedng  her  wretchedness.  She  first  declared 
that  she  would  not  see  Lady  Milborough.  ''  I  hate  her,  and  she  knows 
that  I  hate  her,  tmd  she  ought  not  to  have  thought  of  coming,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

But  she  was  at  last  beaten  out  of  this  purpose  by  Nora's  argument,  that 
all  the  world  would  be  against  her  if  she  refused  to  see  her  husband's  old 
Mend.  And  then,  though  the  letter  was  an  odious  letter,  as  she  declared 
a  dozen  times,  she  took  some  little  comfort  in  the  fact  that  not  a  word  was 
said  in  it  about  the  baby.  She  thought  that  if  she  could  take  her  child 
with  her  into  any  separation,  she  could  endure  it^  and  her  husband  would 
ultimately  be  conquered. 

"  Yes ;  I'll  see  her,"  she  said,  as  they  finished  the  discussion.  '<  As  lie 
chooses  to  send  her,  I  suppose  I  had  better  see  her.  But  I  don't  think 
he  does  much  to  mend  matters  when  he  sends  the  woman  whom  he  knows 
1  dislike  more  than  any  otiier  in  all  London." 

Exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  Lady  Milborough's  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
Trevelyan  was  in  the  house  at  the  time  and  heard  the  knock  at  the  door. 
During  those  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  wretchedness,  he  spent  most 
of  his  hours  under  the  same  roof  with  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  thoughi 
he  spoke  to  neither  of  them.  He  had  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  reception 
of  Lady  Milborough,  and  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  listening  with,  most 
anxious  ear,  when  her  ladyship  was  announced.  His  wife,  however,  was 
not  so  bitterly  contumacious  as  to  refuse  admittance  to  his  friend,  and  lie 
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heard  the  rustle  of  the  ponderous  silk  as  the  old  woman  was  shown  up« 
stairs.  When  Lady  Milborough  reached  the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Tre- 
▼elyan  was  alone. 

**  I  had  better  see  her  by  myself/'  she  had  said  to  her  sister. 

Nora  had  then  left  her,  with  one  word  of  prayer  that  she  wonld  be  as 
Httle  defiant  as  possible. 

'^That  mnst  depend,'*  Emily  had  said,  with  a  little  shake  of  her  head. 

There  had  been  a  suggestion  that  the  child  shoidd  be  with  her,  but  the 
mother  herself  had  rejected  this. 

**  It  would  be  stagey,"  she  had  said,  *'  and  dap-trap.  There  is  nothing 
I  hate  so  much  as  that." 

8he  was  sitting,  therefore,  quite  alone,  and  as  stiff  as  a  man  in  armour, 
when  lisdy  Milborough  was  ^own  up  to  her.. 

And  Lady  Milborough  herself  was  not  at  all  comfortable  as  she  com- 
menced the  interview.  She  had  prepared  many  wise  words  to  be  spoken, 
but  was  not  so  little  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  woman  with  whom 
she  had  to  deal,  as  to  suppose  that  the  wise  words  would  get  themselves 
spoken  without  interruption.  8he  had  known  from  the  first  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  would  have  much  to  say  for  herself,  and  the  feeling  that  it 
would  be  BO  became  stronger  than  ever  as  she  entered  the  room.  The 
ozdinary  feelings  between  the  two  ladies  were  cold  and  constrained,  and 
then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  when  the  Countess  had  taken 
her  seat.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  quite  determined  that  the  enemy  should 
fire  the  first  shot. 

"  This  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things,"  said  the  Countess. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  Lady  Milborough." 

"  The  saddest  in  the  world ; — ^and  so  unnecessary ; — ^is  it  not  ?  " 

**  Very  unnecessary,  indeed,  as  I  think." 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  yes.    But,  of  course,  we  must  remember " 

Then  Lady  Milborough  could  not  clearly  bring  to  her  mind  what  it  was 
fbat  she  had  to  remember. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  all  this  kind  of  thing  is  too  monstrous  to  be 
thought  of.  Goodness,  gracious,  me;  two  young  people  like  you  and 
Louis,  who  thoroughly  love  each  other,  and  who  have  got  a  baby,  to  think 
of  being  separated !     Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question." 

^  You  cannot  suppose,  Lady  Milborough,  that  I  want  to  be  separated 
from  my  husband  P  " 

"  Of  course  not.  How  should  it  be  possible  ?  The  very  idea  is  too 
shocking  to  be  thought  of.  I  declare  I  haven't  slept  since  Louis  was 
talking  to  me  about  it.  But,  my  dear,  you  must  remember,  you  know, 
that  a  husband  has  a  right  to  expect  some — some — ^some — a  sort  of — sub- 
mission from  his  wife." 

"  He  has  a  right  to  expect  obedience,  Lady  Milborough." 

'*  Of  course ;  that  is  all  that  one  wants." 

"And  I  will  obey  Mr.  Trevelyan — in  anything  reasonable." 

"  But,  my  dear,  who  is  to  say  what  is  reasonable  ?  That,  you  see,  is 
always  the  difficulty.  You  must  allow  that  your  husband  is  the  person 
who  ought  to  decide  that." 

"Has  he  told  you  that  I  have  refused  to  obey  him.  Lady  Milborough  ?" 

The  Countess  paused  a  moment  before  she  replied.  **Well,  yes;  I 
think  he  has,"  she  said.  **  He  asked  you  to  do  something  about  a  letter, 
—a  letter  to  that  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is  a  man,  my  dear,  really  to  be 
very  much  afraid  of;  a  man  who  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm,— and 
you  declined.    Now  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  of  course  the  husband- 
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**  Lady  HOborongfa,  I  mmt  ask  yoa  to  listen  to  me.  You  have  listened 
to  Mr.  Tieyelyaii,  and  I  must  ask  yon  to  listen  to  me.  I  am  sony  to 
tzouble  you,  but  as  yon  have  oome  here  about  this  unpleasant  bosmess, 
yon  mnst  forgive  me  if  I*  insist  npon  it.** 

*^  Of  course  I  will  listen  to  you,  my  dear." 

"  I  have  never  refused  to  obey  my  husband,  and  I  do  not  refuse  now. 
The  gentleman  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking  is  an  old  friend  of  my 
other's,  and  has  become  my  friend.  Nevertheless,  had  Mr.  Trevelyan 
given  me  any  plain  order  about  him,  I  should  have  obeyed  him.  A  wife 
does  not  feel  that  her  chances  of  happiness  axe  increased  when  she  finds 
that  her  husband  suspects  her  of  bemg  too  intimate  with  another  man. 
It  is  a  thing  very  hard  to  bear.  But  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  bear 
itf  knowing  how  important  it  is  for  both  our  sakes,  and  more  especially 
for  our  child.  I  would  have  made  excuses,  and  would  have  endeavoured 
to  think  that  this  hozrid  feeling  on  his  part  is  nothing  more  than  a  short 
delusion." 

*<  But  my  dear '* 

**  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  me  out,  Lady  MUborough.  But  when  he  tells 
me  first  Ihat  I  am  not  to  meet  the  man,  and  so  instructs  the  servants ; 
then  tells  me  that  I  am  to  meet  him,  and  go  on  just  as  I  was  going  before, 
and  then  again  teUs  me  that  I  am  not  to  see  bun,  and  again  instructs  the 
servants, — and,  above  all,  the  cook ! — ^that  Colonel  Osborne  is  not  to  come 
into  the  house,  then  obedience  becomes  rath»  difficult." 

"  Just  say  now  that  you  will  do  what  he  wants,  and  then  all  wiQ  be 
right" 

"  I  will  not  say  so  to  you.  Lady  Milborough.  It  is  not  to  you  that  I 
ought  to  say  it.  But  as  he  has  chosen  to  send  you  here,  I  will  explain  to 
you  that  I  have  never  disobeyed  htm.  When  I  was  free,  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Trevelyan*s  wishes,  to  have  what  intercourse  I  pleased  with 
Colonel  Osborne,  I  received  a  note  from  that  gentleman  on  a  most  trivial 
matter.  I  answered  it  as  trivially.  My  husband  saw  my  letter,  closed, 
uid  questioned  me  about  it.  I  told  him  that  the  letter  was  still  there,  and 
that  if  he  chose  to  be  a  spy  upon  my  actions  he  could  open  it  and  read  it." 

**  My  dear,  how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  use  the  word  spy  to  your 
husband?" 

<*  How  could  he  bring  himself  to  accuse  me  as  he  did  ?  If  he  cares  for 
me  let  him  come  and  beg  my  pardon  for  the  insult  he  has  ofiered  me." 

«  Oh,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, " 

"  Yes ;  that  seems  very  wrong  to  you,  who  have  not  had  to  bear  it.  It 
is  very  easy  for  a  stranger  to  take  a  husband's  x)art,  and  help  to  put  down 
a  x)Oor  woman  who  has  been  ill-used.  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  nothing 
to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I  wiU  not  say  that  I  have.  I  never  have  spoken 
a  word  to  Colonel  Osborne  that  all  the  world  might  not  hear." 

"  Nobody  has  accused  you,  my  dear." 

**  Yes ;  he  has  accused  me,  and  you  have  accused  me,  and  you  will 
make  all  the  world  accuse  me.  He  may  put  me  out  of  his  house  if  he 
likes,  but  he  shall  not  make  me  say  I  have  been  wrong,  when  I  know 
I  have  been  right.    He  cannot  take  my  child  from  me." 

«  But  he  will." 

"  No,"  shouted  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  jumping  up  frx>m  her  chair,  "  no ;  lie 
shall  never  do  that.  I  will  cling  to  him  so  that  he  cannot  separate  ns. 
He  will  never  be  so  wicked, — such  a  monster  as  that.  I  would  go  about 
the  world  saying  what  a  monster  he  had  been  to  me."  The  passion  oi 
the  interview  was  becomings  too  great  for  Lady  Milborough's  power  oi 
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moderating  it,  aad  she  was  beginning  to  feel  herself  to  be  in  a  difficulty. 
"  Lady  MSborough,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan, "  tell  him  from  me  that  I 
will  bear  anything  but  that.    That  I  will  not  bear." 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  do  not  let  us  talk  about  it." 

*•  Who  wants  to  talk  about  it  ?  Why  do  you  come  here  and  threaten 
me  with  a  thing  so  horrible  P  I  do  not  beUeve  you.  He  would  not  dare 
to  separate  me  and  my — child." 

"  But  you  have  only  to  say  that  you  will  submit  yourself  to  him." 

*i  I  have  submitted  myself  to  him,  and  I  will  submit  no  further.  What 
does  lie  want  ?  Why  does  he  send  you  here  ?  He  does  not  know  what  he 
wants.  He  has  made  himself  miserable  by  an  absurd  idea,  and  he  wants 
everybody  to  tell  him  that  he  has  been  right.  He  has  been  very  wrong ; 
and  if  he  desires  to  be  wise  now,  he  will  come  back  to  his  home,  and  say 
nothing  further  about  it.  He  will  gain  nothing  by  sending  messengers 
here." 

Ijady  Milborough,  who  had  undertaken  a  most  disagreeable  task  from . 
the  purest  motives  of  old  friendship,  did  not  like  being  called  a  messenger; 
but  tiie  woman  before  her  was  so  strong  in  her  words,  so  eager,  and  so 
passionate,  that  she  did  not  know  how  to  resent  the  injury.  And  there 
was  coming  over  her  an  idea,  of  which  she  herself  was  hardly  conscious, 
that  after  aJl,  perhaps,  the  husband  was  not  in  the  right.  She  had  come 
there  with  the  general  idea  that  wives,  and  especially  young  wives,  should 
be  submissive.  She  had  naturally  taken  the  husband's  part ;  and  having 
a  preconceived  dislike  to  Colonel  Osborne,  she  had  been  willing  enough  to 
think  that  precautionary  measures  were  necessary  in  reference  to  so 
eminent,  and  notorious,  and  experienced  a  Lothario.  She  had  never 
altogether  loved  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  had  always  been  a  little  in  dread  of 
her.  But  she  had  thought  that  the  authority  with  which  she  would  be 
invested  on  this  occasion,  the  manifest  right  on  her  side,  and  the  unde- 
niable truth  of  her  grand  argument,  that  a  wife  should  obey,  would  carry 
her,  if  not  easily,  still  successfully  through  all  difficulties.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  case  that  Lady  Milborough  when  preparing  for  her  visit,  had 
anticipated  a  triumph.  But  when  she  had  been  closeted  for  an  hour  with 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  she  foimd  that  she  was  not  triumphant.  She  was  told 
that  she  was  a  messenger,  and  an  unwelcome  messenger ;  and  she  began 
to  feel  that  she  did  not  know  how  she  was  to  take  herself  away. 

"I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything  for  the  best,"  she  said,  getting  up 
from  her  chair. 

"  The  best  will  be  to  send  him  back,  and  make  him  feel  the  truth." 

"  The  best  for  you,  my  dear,  will  be  to  consider  well  what  should  be  the 
duty  of  a  wife." 

"  I  have  considered.  Lady  Milborough.  It  cannot  be  a  wife's  duty  to 
acknowledge  that  she  has  been  wrong  in  such  a  matter  as  this." 

Then  I^ady  Milborough  made  her  curtsey  and  got  herself  away  in  some 
manner  that  was  sufficiently  awkwaid,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  curtseyed  also 
as  she  rang  the  bell ;  and,  though  she  was  sore  and  wretched,  and,  in 
truth,  sadly  frightened,  she  was  not  awkward.  In  that  encounter,  so  far 
as  it  had  gone,  she  had  been  the  victor. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  and  the  carriage  had  been  driven  well  away 
from  the  door,  Mrs.  IVevelyan  left  the  drawing-room  and  went  up  to  the 
nursery.  As  she  entered  she  clothed  her  face  with  her  sweetest  smile, 
"How  is  his  own  mother's  dearest,  dearest,  darling  duck?"  she  said, 
putting  out  her  arms  and  taking  the  boy  from  the  nurse.  The  child  was 
at  this  time  about  ten  months  old,  and  was  a  strong,  hearty,  happy  infant, 
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always  laughing  when  he  was  awake  and  always  sleeping  when  he  did 
not  Wgh,  because  his  little  limbs  were  free  from  pain  and  his  little 
stomach  was  not  annoyed  by  internal  troubles.  He  Hcked,  and  crowed, 
and  sputtered,  when  his  mother  took  him,  and  put  up  his  little  fingers  to 
clutch  her  hair,  and  was  to  her  as  a  young  god  upon  the  earth.  Nothing 
in  the  world  had  OTor  been  created  so  beautiful,  so  joyous,  so  satisfactory, 
so  divine !  And  they  told  her  that  this  apple  of  her  eye  was  to  be  taken 
away  from  her !  No ; — ^that  must  be  impossible.  "  I  will  take  him  into 
my  own  room,  nurse,  for  a  little  while — you  have  had  him  all  the  morn- 
ing," she  said ;  as  though  the  "having  baby  "  was  a  privilege  over  which 
there  might  almost  be  a  quarrel.  Then  she  took  her  boy  away  with  her, 
and  when  she  was  alone  with  him,  went  through  such  a  service  in  baby- 
worship  as  most  mothers  will  understand.  Divide  these  two!  No; 
nobody  should  do  that.  Sooner  than  that,  she,  the  mother,  would  consent 
to  be  no  more  than  a  servant  in  her  husband's  house.  Was  not  her  baby 
all  the  world  to  her  P 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  husband  and  wife  had  an  interview 
together  in  the  library,  which,  unfortunately,  was  as  unsatisfactory  as 
Lady  Milborough's  visit.     The  cause  of  the  failure  of  them  all  lay 
probably  in  this, — that  there  was  no  decided  point  which,  if  conceded, 
would  have  brought  about  a  reconciliation.    Trevelyan  asked  for  general 
submission,  which  he  regarded  9jk  his  right,  and  which  in  the  existing 
circumstances  he  thought  it  necessary  to  claim,  and  though  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan did  not  refuse  to  be  submissive  she  would  make  no  promise  on  the 
subject.     But  the  truth  was  that  each  desired  that  the  other  should 
aclmowledge  a  fault,  and  that  neither  of  them  would  make  that  acknow- 
ledgment.   EmUy  Trevelyan  felt  acutely  that  she  had  been  ill-used,  not 
only  by  her  husband's  suspicion,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
talked  of  his  suspicion  to  others, — to  Lady  Milborough  and  the  cook,  and 
she  was  quite  convinced  that  she  was  right  herself,  because  he  had  been 
so  vacillating  in  his  conduct  about  Colonel  Osborne.    But  Trevelyan  was 
equally  sure  that  justice  was  on  his  side.    Emily  must  have  known  his 
real  wishes  about  Colonel  Osborne ;  but  when  she  had  found  that  he  had 
rescinded  his  verbal  orders  about  the  admission  of  the  man  to  the  house, — 
which  he  had  done  to  save  himself  and  her  from  slander  and  gossip, — she 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  and  had  thrown  herself  more  entirely  than 
ever  into  the  intimacy  of  which  he  disapproved !    When  they  met,  eachi 
was  so  sore  that  no  approach  to  terms  was  made  by  them. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  I  would  rather  not  live  with  yon," 
said  the  wife.    "  It  is  impossible  to  live  with  a  husband  who  is  jealous." 

*^  All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  shall  promise  me  to  have  no  further  conoi- 
munication  with  this  man." 

"  I  will  make  no  promise  that  implies  my  own  disgrace." 

"Then  we  must  part ;  and  if  that  be  so,  this  house  will  be- given  np. 
You  may  live  where  you  please, — in  the  country,  not  in  London ;  but  ] 
shall  take  steps  that  Colonel  Osborne  does  not  see  you." 

"I  will  not  remain  in  the  room  with  you  to  be  insulted  thus,"  said  Mrs 
Trevelyan.  And  she  did  not  remain,  but  left  the  chamber,  slanuning  th< 
door  after  her  as  she  went. 

"  It  will  be  better  that  she  should  go,"  said  Trevelyan,  when  lie  foim< 
himself  alone.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  diat  that  blessing  of  a  rich,  marriage 
which  had  as  it  were  fallen  upon  them  at  the  Mandarins  from  out  o 
heaven,  had  become,  after  an  interval  of  but  two  short  years,  anythinj 
but  an  unmixed  blessing. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


KI88  stanbxtbt's  oenbbositt. 


Ov  one  Wednesday  morning  early  in  June,  great  prei>arations  were  being 
made  at  the  brick  house  in  the  Qose  at  Exeter  for  an  event  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  required  any  preparation  at  all.  Mrs.  Stanbury 
and  her  elder  daughter  were  coming  into  Exeter  from  Nuncombe  Putney 
to  visit  Dorothy.  The  reader  may  perhaps  remember  that  when  Miss 
Stanbury*  8  invitation  was  sent  to  her  niece,  shd  was  pleased  to  promise 
that  such  visits  should  be  permitted  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  Such  a 
'visit  ^was  now  to  be  made,  and  old  Miss  Stanbury  was  quite  moved  by  the 
occasion.  "I  shall  not  see  them,  you  know,  Martha,''  she  had  said,  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day. 

"  I  suppose  not)  ma'am." 

"  Certainly  not.    Why  should  I  ?    It  would  do  no  good." 

**  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  ma* am,  of  course." 

"  Ko,  Martha,  it  is  not.  And  I  am  sure  that  I  am  right.  It's  no  good^ 
goings  back  and  undoing  in  ten  minutes  what  twenty  years  have  done. 
She's  a  poor  harmless  creature,  I  believe." 

"  The  most  harmless  in  the  world,  ma'am." 

"  But  she  was  as  bad  as  poison  to  me  when  she  was  yoimg,  and  what's 
the  good  of  trying  to  change  it  now  ?  If  I  was  to  tell  her  that  I  loved 
her,  I  should  only  be  lyin^." 

"Th^n,  ma'am,  I  would  not  say  it." 

"  And  I  don't  mean.  But  you'll  take  in  some  wine  and  cake,  you  know." 

**  I  don't  think  they'll  care  for  wine  and  cake." 

'*  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you  ?  What  matters  whether  they  care  for  it  or 
not  P  They  need  not  take  it.  It  will  look  better  for  Miss  Dorothy.  If 
Dorothy  is  to  remain  here  I  shaU  choose  that  she  should  be  respected." 
And  BO  the  question  of  the  cake  and  wine  had  been  decided  overnight. 
But  when  the  morning  came  Miss  Stanbury  was  still  in  a  twitter.  Half- 
past  ten  had  been  the  hour  fixed  for  the  visit,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  a  train  in  from  Lessboro',  due  at  the  Exeter  station  at  ten..  As  Miss 
Stanbury  breakfasted  always  at  half-past  eight,  there  was  no  need  of 
hurry  on  account  of  the  expected  visit.  But,  nevertheless,  she  was  in  a 
foffl  all  the  morning ;  and  spoke  of  the  coming  period  as  one  in  which  she 
mngt  necessarily  put  herself  into  soHtary  confinement. 

"  Perhaps  your  mamma  will  be  cold,"  she  said,  "  and  will  expect  a  fire." 

**  Oh,  de£ur,  no,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

**  It  could  be  lighted  of  course.  It  is  a  pity  they  should  come  just  so 
as  to  prevent  you  from  going  to  morning  service ;  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  could  go  with  you,  aunt,  and  be  back  very  nearly  in  time.  They 
won't  mind  waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

''What;  and  have  them  here  all  alone!  I  wouldn't  think  of  such  a 
thing.  I  shall  go  np-stairs.  Ton  had  better  come  to  .me  when  they  are 
p^e.  Don't  hurry  tiiem.  I  don't  want  you  to  hurry  them  at  all ;  and 
if  you  require  anything,  Martha  will  wait  upon  you.  I  have  told  the  girls 
to  keep  out  of  the  way.  They  are  so  giddy,  there's  no  knowing  what  tiiey 
might  be  after.    Besides, — ^they've  got  their  work  to  mind." 

All  this  was  very  terrible  to  poor  Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  quite 
recovered  from  the  original  fear  with  which  her  aunt  had  inspired  her, — 
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80  terrible  that  she  waa  almost  sorry  that  lier  mother  and  sister  were 
ooming  to  her.  When  the  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  precisely  as  the 
cathedral  dock  was  striking  half-past  ten, — ^to  secure  which  punctuality, 
and  thereby  not  to  offend  the  owner  of  the  mansion,  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
Priscilla  had  been  walking  about  the  Close  for  the  last  ten  minutes, — ^Miss 
Stanbury  was  still  in  the  parlour. 

*'  There  they  are !  *'  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up.  '^  They  haven't  giyen 
a  body  much  time  to  run  away,  have  they,  my  dear  P  Half  a  minute, 
Martha, — just  half  a  minute ! "  Then  she  gathered  up  her  things  as 
though  she  had  been  ill-treated  in  being  driven  to  make  so  sudden  a 
retreat,  and  Martha,  as  soon  as  the  last  hem  of  her  mistress's  drees  had 
become  invisible  on  the  stairs,  opened  the  front  door  for  the  visitors. 

^  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  it  P"  said  Priscilla,  when  they  had  been 
there  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

**  H — u — sh,"  whispered  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  I  don't  suppose  she's  listening  at  the  door,"  said  Priscilla. 

''  Indeed,  she's  not,"  said  Dorothy.  "  There  can't  be  a  truer,  honester 
woman,  than  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  But  is  she  kind  to  you,  Dolly  P"  asked  the  mother. 

*'  Very  kind ;  too  kind.  Only  I  don't  understand  her  quite,  and  then 
she  gets  angry  with  me.  I  know  she  thinks  I'm  a  fool,  and  that's  the 
worst  of  it." 

•*  Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  come  home,"  said  Prisdlla. 

**  She'll  never  forgive  you  if  you  do,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

''And  who  need  card  about  her  forgiveness  ?"  said  Priscilla. 

**I  don't  mean  to  go  home  yet,  at  any  rate,"  said  Dorothy.  Then 
there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Martha  entered  with  the  cake  and 
wine.  ''  Miss  Stanbury' s  compliments,  ladies,  and  she  hopes  you'll  take  a 
glass  of  sherry."  Whereupon  she  filled  out  the  glasses  and  carried  them, 
round. 

*'  Pray  give  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  my  sister  Stanbury,"  said 
Dorothy's  mother.  But  Priscilla  put  down  the  glass  of  wine  without 
touching  it,  and  looked  her  sternest  at  the  maid. 

Altogether,  the  visit  was  not  very  successful,  and  poor  Dorothy  almost 
felt  that  if  she  chose  to  remain  in  the  Close  she  must  lose  her  mother  and 
sister,  and  that  without  really  making  a  Mend  of  her  aunt.  There  had 
as  yet  been  no  quarrel, — ^nothing  that  had  been  plainly  recognised  as 
disagreeable ;  but  there  had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  any  sympathy,  or 
assured  signs  of  comfortable  love.  Miss  Stanbury  had  declared  more  than 
once  that  it  would  do,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  showing  in  what  the 
success  consisted.  When  she  was  told  that  the  two  ladies  were  gone,  she 
desired  that  Dorothy  might  be  sent  to  her,  and  immediately  began  t( 
make  anxious  inquiries. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  do  they  think  of  it  ? ' 

''  I  don't  know,  aunt,  that  they  think  very  much.' 

"  And  what  do  they  say  about  it  ?  " 

*'  They  didn't  say  very  much,  aunt.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  mamm: 
and  Priscilla.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  mamma  gave  me  back  th 
money  I  sent  her." 

"  What  did  she  do  that  for  ?  "  asked  Miss  Stanbury  very  sharply. 

"  Because  she  says  that  Hugh  sends  her  now  what  she  wants."  Mis 
Stanbury,  when  she  heard  this,  looked  very  sour.  "  I  thought  it  best  \ 
tell  you,  you  know." 

**  It  will  never  come  to  any  good,  got  in  that  way — never." 


.^ 
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<*  But,  Aunt  Stanbury,  isn't  it  good  of  him  to  send  it  ?  " 
'<  X  don't  know.  I  suppose  it's  better  than  drinking,  and  smoking,  and 
gambling.  But  I  dare  say  he  gets  enough  for  that  too.  When  a  man, 
bom  and  bred  like  a  gentleman,  condescends  to  let  out  his  talents  and 
education  for  such  purposes,  I  dare  say  they  are  >villing  enough  to  pay 
him.  The  de'vil  always  does  pay  high  wages.  But  that  only  makes  it  so 
much  the  worse.  One  almost  comes  to  doubt  whether  any  one  ought  to 
learn  to  write  at  all,  when  it  is  used  for  such  vile  purposes.  I've  said 
what  I'tc  got  to  say,  and  I  don't  mean  to  say  anything  more.  What's 
the  ujBe  P  But  it  has  been  hard  upon  me, — ^very.  It  was  my  money  did  it, 
and  I  feel  I've  misused  it.    It's  a  disgrace  to  me  which  I  don't  deserve." 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  Dorothy  remained  quite  silent,  and  Miss  Stan- 
bury  did  not  herself  say  anything  further.    Nor  during  that  time  did  she 
observe  her  niece,  or  she  would  probably  have  seen  that  the  subject  was 
not  to  be  dropped.    Dorothy,  though  she  was  silent,  was  not  calm,  and 
was  preparing  herself  for  a  crusade  in  her  brother's  defence. 
"  Aunt  Stanbury,  he's  my  brother,  you  know." 
**  Of  course  he's  your  brother.    I  wish  he  were  not." 
"  I  think  him  the  best  brother  in  the  world, — and  the  best  son." 
**  Why  does  he  sell-himself  to  write  sedition  ?  " 

«  He  doesn't  sell  himself  to  write  sedition.  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be 
sedition,  or  anything  wicked,  because  it's  sold  for  a  penny." 

"  If  yon  are  going  to  cram  him  down  my  throat,  Dorothy,  you  and  I 
had  better  part." 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  about  him,  only  you  ought — ^not — to 
abuse  him — before  me."  By  this  time  Dorothy  was  beginning  to  sob,  but 
Miss  Stanbury's  countenance  was  still  very  grim  and  very  stem.  '*  He's 
coming  home  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  I  want  to — see — see  him,"  con- 
tinued Dorothy. 
"  Hugh  Stanbury  coming  to  Exeter !  He  won't  come  here." 
"  Then  I'd  rather  go  home.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Very  well,  very  well,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  and  she  got  up  and  left 
the  room. 

Dorotlty  was  in  dismay,  and  began  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  for 
her  to  do  but  to  pack  up  her  clothes  and  prepare  for  her  departure.  She 
was  very  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  being  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  aid  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  her  mother  and  sister,  which  was 
afforded  by  the  present  arrangement,  and  she  felt  very  angry  with  herself, 
in  that  she  had  already  driven  her  aunt  to  quarrel  with  her.  But  she  had 
found  it  to  be  impossible  to  hear  her  own  brother  abused  without  saying 
a  word  on  his  behalf.  She  did  not  see  her  aunt  again  till  dinner-time,  and 
then  there  was  hardly  a  word  uttered.  Once  or  twice  Dorothy  made  a 
Httle  effort  to  speak,  but  these  attempts  failed  utterly.  The  old  woman 
would  hardly  reply  even  by  a  monosyllable,  but  siiaply  muttered  some- 
thing, or  shook  her  head  when  she  was  addressed.  Jane,  who  waited  at 
table,  was  very  demure  and  silent,  and  Martha,  who  once  came  into  the 
room  during  die  meal,  merely  whispered  a  word  into  Miss  Stanbury's  ear. 
When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  two  glasses  of  port  had  been  poured 
out  by  Miss  Stanbury  herself,  Dorothy  felt  that  elie  could  endure  this 
treatment  no  longer.  How  was  it  possible  that  she  could  drink  wine 
under  such  circumstances? 
"  Not  for  me.  Aunt  Stanbury,"  said  she,  with  a  deploring  tone. 
"  Why  not  .P" 
"  I  couldn't  drink  it  to-day." 
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*^  Wliy  didn't  you  say  so  before  it  was  poured  out  ?  And  why  not 
to-day  ?  Come,  drink  it.  Do  as  I  bid  you."  And  she  stood  over  her  niece 
as  a  bragedy  queen  in  a  play  with  a  bowl  of  poison.  Dorothy  took  it  and 
sipped  it  from  mere  force  of  obedience.  *'  You  make  as  many  bones  about 
a  glass  of  port  wine  as  though  it  were  senna  and  salts,"  said  Miss  Stan- 
bury.  "  Now  I've  got  something  to  say  to  you."  By  this  time  the 
servant  was  gone,  and  the  two  were  seated  alone  together  in  the  parlour. 
Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  swallowed  above  half  her  wine,  at  once  put 
the  glaiss  down.  There  was  an  importance  in  her  aunt's  tone  which 
frightened  her,  and  made  her  feel  that  some  evil  was  coming.  And  yet, 
as  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  must  return  home,  there  was  no 
farther  evil  that  she  need  dread.  '<  You  didn't  write  any  of  those  horrid 
articles  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  No,  aunt ;  I  didn't  write  them.    I  shouldn't  know  how." 

"  And  I  hope  you'll  never  leam.  They  say  women  are  to  vote,  and 
become  doctors,  and  if  so,  there's  no  knowing  what  devil's  tricks  they 
mayn't  do.  But  it  isn't  your  fault  about  that  filthy  newspaper.  How  he 
can  let  himself  down  to  write  stuif  that  is  to  be  printed  on  straw  is  what 
I  can't  understand." 

'^  I  don't  see  how  it  can  make  a  difference  as  he  writes  it."    . 

'*  It  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  me.  And  Fm  told  that 
what  they  call  ink  comes  off  on  your  fingers  like  lamp-black.  I  never 
touched  one,  thank  God ;  but  they  tell  me  so.  All  the  same ;  it  isn't  your 
fault." 

"  I've  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

**0f  course  you've  not.  And  as  he  is  your  brother  it  wouldn't  be 
natural  that  you  should  like  to  throw  him  off.  And,  my  dear,  I  like  you 
for  taking  his  part.    Only  you  needn't  have  been  so  fierce  with  an  old 


woman." 


"  Indeed — indeed  I  didn't  mean  to  be— fierce,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

'<  I  never  was  taken  up  so  short  in  my  life.  But  we  won't  mind  that. 
There ;  he  shall  come  and  see  you.  I  suppose  he  won't  insist  on  leaving 
any  of  his  nastiness  about." 

^'  But  is  he  to  come  here,  Aunt  Stanbury  F  " 

**  He  may  if  he  pleases." 

«  Oh,  Aunt  Stanbury !  " 

''  When  he  was  here  last  he  generally  had  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  I 
dare  say  he  never  puts  it  down  at  all  now.  Those  things  grow  upon  young 
I)eople  so  fast.  But  if  he  could  leave  it  on  the  door-step  just  while  h.e*8 
here  I  should  be  obliged  to  him." 

'*  But,  dear  aunt,  couldn't  I  see  him  in  the  street  P  " 

**  Out  in  the  street !    No,  my  dear.    All  the  world  is  not  to  know  that 
he's  your  brother ;  and  he  is  dressed  in  such  a  rapscallion  manner  that  tlie 
people  would  think  you  were  talking  to  a  house-breaker."     Dorotliy's 
fece  became  again  red  as  she  heard  this,  and  the  angry  words  were  very 
nearly  spoken.    "The  last  time  I  saw  him,"  continued  Miss  Stanbury, 
'^  he  had  on  a  short,  rough  jacket,  with  enormous  buttons,  and  one  of  thoso 
flipperty-flopperty  things  on  his  head,  that  the  butcher-boys  wear.     And, 
oh,  the  smell  of  tobacco !    As  he  had  been  up  in  London  I  suppose  lie 
thought  Exeter  was  no  better  than  a  village,  and  he  might  do  just  as  Ke 
pleased.     But  he  knew  that  if  I'm  particular  about  an^iihing,  it  is  about 
a  gentleman's  hat  in  the  streets.    And  he  wanted  me — me ! — to  walk  -with. 
him  across  to  Mrs.  MacHugh's !    We  should  have  been  hooted  about  th.e 
Close  like  a  pair  of  mad  dogs ; — ^and  so  I  told  him." 
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"All  the  young  men  seem  to  dress  like  that  now,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

*'No,  they  don't.    Mr.  Gibson  doesn't  dress  like  that." 

"  But  he's  a  clergymjuQ,  Aunt  Stanbury.'* 

"  Perhaps  I'm  an  old  fool.  I  dare  say  I  am,  and  of  course  that's  what 
yon  mean.  At  any  rate  I'm  too  old  to  change,  and  I  don't  mean  to  try. 
I  like  to  see  a  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  a  house-breaker.  For 
the  matter  of  that  I'm  told  that  there  is  a  difference,  and  that  the  house- 
breakers  all  look  like  gentlemen  now.  It  may  be  proper  to  make  us  all 
stand  on  our  heads,  with  our  legs  sticking  up  in  the  air ;  btit  I  for  one 
don't  like  being  topsy-turvey,  and  I  won'^-  try  it.  When  is  he  to  reach 
Exeter  ?  " 

'*He  is  coming  on  Tuesday  next,  by  the  last  train." 

"Then  you  can't  see  him  that  night.  That's  out  of  the  question.  No 
donU  he'll  sleep  at  the  Nag's  Head,  as  that's  the  lowest  radical  public- 
1)01186  in  the  city.  Martha  shall  try  to  lind  him.  She  knows  more  about 
his  doings  than  I  do.  If  he  chooses  to  come  here  the  following  morning 
before  he  goes  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  well  and  good.  I  shall  wait 
up  till  Martha  comes  back  from  the  train  on  Tuesday  night,  and  hear." 
Dorothy  was  of  course  full  of  gratitude  and  thanks;  but  yet  she  felt 
almost  disappointed  by  the  result  of  ber  aunt's  clemency  on  the  matter. 
She  had  desired  to  take  her  brother's  part,  and  it  had  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  had  done  so  in  a  very  lukewarm  manner.  She  had  listened 
to  an  immense  number  of  accusations  against  him,  and  had  been  unable  to 
wply  to  them  because  she  had  been  conquered  bv  the  promise  of  a  visit. 
And  now  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  speak  of  going.  Her 
aunt  had  given  way  to  her,  and  of  course  had  conquered  her. 

Late  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  after  ten  o'clock,  Hugh  Stanbury  was 
^alldng  round  the  Close  with  his  aunt's  old  servant.  He  had  not  put  up 
at  that  dreadfully  radical  establishment  of  which  Miss  Stanbury  was  so 
much  afraid,  but  had  taken  a  bed-room  at  the  Railway  Inn.  From  there 
he  had  walked  up  to  the  Close  with  Martha,  and  now  was  having  a  few 
last  words  with  her  before  he  would  allow  her  to  return  to  the  house. 

**  I  suppose  she'd  as  soon  see  the  devil  as  see  me,"  said  Hugh. 

**If  you  speak  in  that  way^,  Mr.  Hugh,  I  won't  listen  to  you." 

"And  yet  I  did  everythmg  I  could  to  please  her ;  and  I  don't  tlunk 
tty  boy  ever  loved  an  old  woman  better  than  I  did  her." 

**That  was  while  she  used  to  send  you  cakes,  and  ham,  and  jam  to 
school,  Mr.  Hugh." 

"Of  course  it  was,  and  while  she  sent  me  flai^el  waistcoats  to  Oxford. 
But  when  I  didn't  care  any  longer  for  cakes  or  flannel  then  she  got  tired  of 
me.    It  is  much  better  as  it  is,  if  she'll  only  be  good  to  Dorothy." 

"She  never  was  bad  to  anybody,  Mr.  Hugh.  But  I  don't  think  an 
old  lady  like  her  ever  takes  to  a  young  woman  as  she  does  to  a  >oung 
^BMi,  if  only  he'll  let  her  have  a  little  more  of  her  own  way  than  you 
▼onld.  It's  my  belief  that  you  might  have  had  it  all  for  your  own  some 
"*y»  if  you'd  done  as  you  ought." 

''That's  nonsense,  Martha.  She  means  to  leave  it  allvto  the  Burgesses. 
Tve  heard  her  say  so." 

"Say  so;  yes.  People  don't  always  do  what  they  say.  If  you'd 
^"^naged  rightly  you  might  have  it  all ; — and  so  you  might  now." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  old  girl ;  I  shan't  try.  Live  for  the  next  twenty 
years  under  her  apron  strings,  that  I  may  have  the  chance  at  the  end  of 
it  of  cutting  some  poor  devil  out  of  his  money '  Bo  you  know  the  mean- 
ing of  making  a  score  off  your  own  bat,  Martha  r  " 
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"  No,  I  don't ;  and  if  it's  anything  you're  like  to  do,  I  don't  think  I 
should  he  the  hetter  for  learning, — ^hy  all  accounts.  And  now  if  you 
please,  I'll  go  in." 

'^  Good  night,  Martha.  My  love  to  them  hoth,  and  say  I'll  he  there  to- 
morrow exactly  at  half-past  nine.  You'd  hetter  take  it.  It  won't  turn 
to  slate^stone.    It  hasn't  come  from  the  old  gentleman." 

**  I  don't  want  anything  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Hugh ; — ^indeed  I  don't." 

"  Nonsense.  If  you  don't  take  it  you'll  offend  me.  I  heHeve  you  think 
I'm  not  much  hetter  than  a  schoolhoy  still." 

"  I  don't  think  you're  half  so  good,  Mr.  Hugh,"  said  the  old  servant, 
sticking  the  sovereign  which  Hugh  had  given  her  in  under  her  glove  as 
she  spoke. 

On  the  next  morning  that  other  visit  was  made  at  the  hrick-house,  and 
Miss  Stanhury  was  again  in  a  fiiss.  On  this  occasion,  however,  she  was 
in  a  much  hetter  humour  than  hefore,  and  was  fall  of  little  jokes  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  visitation.  Of  course,  she  was  not  to  see  her  nephew  herself, 
and  no  message  was  to  he  delivered  from  her,  and  none  was  to  he  given 
to  her  from  hun.  But  an  accurate  report  was  to  he  made  to  her  as  te  his 
appearance,  and  Dorothy  was  to  he  enahled  to  answer  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions respecting  him  after  he  was  gone.  "  Of  course,  I  don't  want  to  know 
anything  ahout  his  money,"  Miss  Stanhury  said,  "  only  I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  these  people  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  penny  trash." 
On  this  occasion  she  had  left  the  room  and  gone  up-stairs  hefore  tiie  knock 
came  at  the  door,  hut  she  managed,  hy  peeping  over  the  halcony,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  "  flipperty-flopperty "  haft  which  her  nephew  certainly 
had  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Hugh  Stanhury  had  great  news  for  his  sister.    The  cottage  in  which. 
Mrs.  Stanhury  lived  at  Nuncomhe  Putney,  was  the  tiniest  little  dwelling 
in  which  a  lady  and  her  two  daughters  ever  sheltered  themselves.     There 
was,  indeed,  a  sitting-room,  two  hed-rooras,  and  a  kitchen ;  but  they  were 
all  so  diminutive  in  size  that  the  cottage  was  little  more  than  a  cabin. 
But  there  was  a  house  in  the  village,  not  large  indeed,  hut  eminently 
respectable,  three  stories  high,  covered  *with  ivy,  having  a  garden  behind 
it,  and  generally  called  the  Clock  House,  because  there  had  once  been  a 
clock  upon  it.    This  house  had  been  lately  vacated,  and  Hugh  informed 
his  sister  that  he  was  thinking  of  taking  it  for  his  mother's  accommoda- 
tion.   Now,  the  late  occupants  of  the  Clock  House,  at  Nuncomhe  Putney, 
had  been  people  with  five  or  six  hundred  a  year.    Had  other  matters  been 
in  accordance,  the  house  would  almost  have  entitled  them  to  consider 
themselves  as  county  people.    A  gardener  had  always  been  kep£  there, — 
and  a  cow ! 

**  The  Clock  House  for  mamma ! " 

"Well,  yes.  Don't  say  a  word  about  it  as"  yet  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  as 
she'll  think  that  I've  sold  myself  altogether  to  the  old  gentleman." 

*'  But,  Hugh,  how  can  mamma  live  there  ?  " 

*'  The  fact  is,  Dorothy,  there  is  a  secret.  I  can't  tell  you  quite  yet. 
Of  course,  you'll  know  it,  and  everybody  will  know  it,  if  the  thmg  comes 
about.  But  as  you  won't  talk,  I  will  tell  you  what  most  concerns  our- 
selves." 

"  And  am  I  to  go  back  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not, — ^if  you  will  take  my  advice.  Stick  to  your  aunt.  You 
don't  want  to  smoke  pipes,  and  wear  Tom-and-Jerry  hats,  and  write  for 
the  penny  newspapers." 

Now  Hugh  Stanbury's  secret  was  this ; — that  Louis  Trevelyan's  ^velfe 
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and  sister-in-law  were  to  leave  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  and  come  and 
live  at  Noncombe  Putney,  with  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  plan  to  be  carried  out,  if  Hugh  Stauabury  should  be  successful 
in  his  present  negotiations. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

THB   HONOVRABLB  MB.    OLA8000K. 


Bt  the  end  of  July  Mrs.  Trevelyan  with  her  sister  was  established  in  the 
dock  House,  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  under  the  protection  of  Hugh's  mother; 
but  before  the  reader  is  made  acquainted  with  any  of  the  circumstances  of 
their  life  there,  a  few  words  must  be  said  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  before  those  two  ladies  left  Curzon  Street. 

As  to  the  quarrel  between  Trevelyan  and  his  wife  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  Lady  Milborough  continued  to  interfere,  writing  letters  to  Emily 
which  were  full  of  good  sense,  but  which,  as  Emily  said  herself,  never 
Teally  touched  the  point  of  dispute.  *''•  Am  I,  who  am  altogether  uncon- 
Bcious  of  having  done  anything  amiss,  to  confess  that  I  have  been  in  the 
wrong  P  If  it  were  about  a  small  matter,  I  would  not  mind,  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  But  when  it  concerns  my  conduct  in  reference  to  another  man 
I  would  rather  die  first."  That  had  been  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  line  of 
thought  and  argument  in  the  matter ;  but  then  old  Lady  Milborough  in 
her  letters  spoke  only  of  the  duty  of  obedience  as  promised  at  the  altar. 
"But  I  di(bi't  promise  to  tell  a  lie,*'  said  Mrs.  '^velyan.  And  there 
▼ere  interviews  between  Lady  Milborough  and  Trevelyan,  and  interviews 
hetweenSLady  MUborough  and  Nora  Rowley.  The  poor  dear  old  dowager 
was  exceedingly  busy  and  full  of  groans,  prescribing  Naples,  prescribing 
a  course  of  e^ara  prayers,  prescribing  a  general  course  of  letting  by-gones 
be  by-gonee, — ^to  which,  however,  Trevelyan  would  by  no  means  assent 
without  some  assurance,  which  he  might  regard  as  a  guarantee, — pre- 
scribing retirement  to  a  small  town  in  &e  west  of  France  if  Naples  would 
iu)t  suffice ;  but  she  could  effect  nothing. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  indeed,  did  a  thing  which  was  sure  of  itself  to  render 
anj  steps  taken  for  a  reconciliation  ineffectual.  In  the  midst  of  all 
thu  turmoil, — while  she  and  her  husband  were  still  living  in  the  same 
home,  but  apart  because  of  their  absurd  quarrel  respecting  Colonel 
Osborne,  she  wrote  another  letter  to  that  gentleman.  The  argument  by 
which  she  justified  this  to  herself,  and  to  her  sister  after  it  was  done,  was 
the  real  propriety  of  her  own  conduct  throughout  her  whole  intimacy 
▼itti  Colonel  Osborne.  "  But  that  is  just  what  Louis  doesn't  want  you 
to  do,"  Nora  had  said,  filled  with  anger  and  dismay.  ^*  Then  let  Louis 
give  me  an  order  to  that  effect,  and  behave  to  me  like  a  husband,  and  I 
will  obey  him,"  Emily  had  answered.  And  she  had  gone  on  to  plead  that 
^  her  present  condition  she  was  under  no  orders  from  her  husband.  She 
▼as  left  to  judge  for  herself,  and, — judging  for  herself, — she  knew,  as  she 
said,  that  it  was  best  that  she  should  write  to  Colonel  Osborne.  Unfortu- 
nately there  was  no  ground  for  hoping  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  ignorant 
of  this  insane  jealousy  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  It  was  better,  there- 
fore, she  said,  that  she  should  write  to  him, — ^whom  on  the  occasion  she 
took  care  to  name  to  her  sister  as  "papa's  old  friend," — and  explain  to 
him  what  she  would  wish  him  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do.     Colon^ 
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Osborne  answered  the  letter  very  quickly,  throwing  much  more  of  de- 
^monstrative  aflFection  than  he  should  have  done  into  his  *'  Dear  Emily," 
and  his  **  Dearest  Friend.'*  Of  course  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  burned  tiiis 
answer,  and  of  course  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  told  of  the  correspondence. 
His  wife,  indeed,  had  been  especially  careful  that  there  should  be  nothing 
secret  about  the  matter, — that  it  should  be  so  known  in  the  house  that 
Mr.  Trevelyan  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  it.  And  he  had  heard  of  it,  and 
been  driven  almost  mad  by  it.  He  had  flown  off  to  Lady  Milborough,  and 
had  reduced  his  old  friend  to  despair  by  declaring  that,  after  all,  he  began 

to  fear  that  his  wife  was — ^was — was — ^infatuated  by  that  d scoundrel. 

Lady  Milborough  forgave  the  language,  but  protested  that  he  was  wrong 
in  his  suspicion.  **  To  continue  to  correspond  with  him  after  what  I  have 
said  to  her ! "  exclaimed  Trevelyan.  "  Take  her  to  Naples  at  once," — 
said  Lady  Milborough ; — "  at  once ! "  "  And  have  him  after  me  F"  said 
Trevelyan.  Lady  Milborough  had  no  answer  ready,  and  not  having 
thought  of  this  looked  very  blank.  "  I  should  find  it  harder  to  deal  with 
her  liiere  even  than  here,"  continued  Trevelyan.  Then  it  was  that  Lady 
Milborough  spoke  of  the  small  town  in  the  west  of  France,  urging  as  her 
reason  that  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Osborne  would  certainly  not  follow  them 
there ;  but  Trevelyan  had  become  indignant  at  this,  declaring  that  if  his 
wife's  good  name  could  be  preserved  in  no  other  manner  than  that,  it 
would  not  be  worth  preserving  at  all.  Then  Lady  Milborough  had  begun 
to  cry,  and  had  continued  crying  for  a  very  long  time.  She  was  very 
unhappy, — ^as  unhappy  as  her  nature  would  allow  her  to  be.  She  would 
have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  to  bring  the  two  young  people  together; — 
would  have  willingly  given  her  time,  her  money,  her  labour  in  the  cause ; 
— ^would  probably  herself  have  gone  to  the  little  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  had  her  going  been  of  any  service.  But,  nevertheless,  after  her 
own  fashion,  she  extzucted  no  small  enjoyment  out  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  miserable  quarrel.  The  Lady  Milboroughs  of  the  day  hate  the 
Colonel  Osbomes  from  the  very  bottoms  of  their  warm  hearts  and  pure 
souls ;  but  they  respect  the  Colonel  Osbomes  almost  as  much  as  they 
hate  them,  and  find  it  to  be  an  inestimable  privilege  to  be  brought  into 
some  contact  with  these  roaring  lions. 

But  there  arose  to  dear  Lady  Milborough  a  great  trouble  out  of  this 
quarrel,  irrespective  of  the  absolute  horror  of  the  separation  of  a  young 
husband  from  his  young  wife.  And  the  excess  of  her  trouble  on  this 
head  was  great  proof  of  the  real  goodness  of  her  heart.  For,  in  this 
matter,  the  welfare  of  IVevelyan  himself  was  not  concerned ; — but  rather 
that  of  the  Rowley  family.  Now  the  Rowleys  had  not  given  Lady  Mil- 
borough any  special  reason  for  loving  them.  When  she  had  first  heaxd 
that  her  dear  young  friend  Louis  was  going  to  marry  a  girl  from  the 
Mandarins,  she  had  been  almost  in  despair.  It  was  her  opinion  that  had 
he  properly  understood  his  own  position,  he  would  have  promoted  his 
welfare  by  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  some  English  country 
gentleman, — or  some  English  peer,  to  which  honour,  with  his  advantages. 
Lady  Milborough  thought  that  he  might  have  aspired.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  girl  from  the  Mandarins  had  been  brought  home  as  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  Lady  Milborough  had  received  her  vrith  open  arms, — had 
received  even  the  sister-in-law  with  arms  partly  open.  Had  either  of  them 
shown  any  tendency  to  regard  her  as  a  mother,  she  would  have  showered 
motherly  cares  upon  them.  For  Lady  Milborough  was  like  an  old  hen, 
in  her  capacity  for  taking  many  under  her  wings.  The  two  sisters  had 
hardly  done  more  than  bear  with  her, — Nora,  indeed,  bearing  with  her 
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more  graciously  than  Mrs.  Trovelyan ;  and  in  return,  even  for  this,  the 
old  dowager  was  full  of  motherly  regard.  Now  she  knew  well  that  Mr. 
Glascock  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  Nora  Kowley.  It  only 
wanted  the  slightest  management  and  the  easiest  discretion  to  bring  him 
on  his  knees,  with  an  offer  of  his  hand.  And,  then,  how  much  that  hand 
contained ! — ^how  much,  indeed,  as  compared  with  that  other  hand,  which 
was  to  be  given  in  return,  and  which  was, — to  speak  the  truth, — completely 
empty !  Mr.  Glascock  was  the  heir  to  a  peer,  was  the  heir  to  a  rich  peer, 
was  the  heir  to  a  very,  very  old  peer.  He  was  in  Parliament.  The 
world  spoke  well  of  him.  He  was  not,  so  to  say,  by  any  means  an  old 
man  himself.  He  was  good-tempered,  reasonable,  easily  led,  and  yet  by 
no  means  despicable.  On  all  subjects  connected  with  land,  he  held  an 
opinion  that  was  very  much  respected,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  thoroughly 
good  specimen  of  an  upper-class  Englishman.  Here  was  a  suitor !  But 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Glascock  would  be  so 
violently  in  love  as  to  propose  to  a  girl  whose  nearest  known  friend  and 
female  relation  was  misbehaving  herself. 

Only  they  who  have  closely  watched  the  natural  uneasiness  of  human 
hens  can  understand  how  great  was  Lady  Milborough's  anxiety  on  this 
occasion.  Marriage  to  her  was  a  thing  always  delightful  to  contemplate. 
"Though  she  had  never  been  sordidly  a  match-maker,  the  course  of  the 
world  around  her  had  taught  her  to  regard  men  as  fish  to  be  caught,  and 
girls  as  the  anglers  who  ought  to  catch  them.  Or,  rather,  could  her  mind 
have  been  accurately  analysed,  it  would  have  been  fotmd  that  the  girl  was 
regarded  as  half-angler  and  half-bait.  Any  girl  that -angled  visibly  with 
her  own  hook,  with  a  manifestly  expressed  desire  to  catch  a  |lsh,  was 
o^ous  to  her.  And  she  was  very  gentle-hearted  in  regard  to  the  fishes, 
thinking  that  every  fish  in  the  river  should  have  the  hook  and  bait  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  mildest,  pleasantest  form.  But  still,  when  the  trout 
was  well  in  the  basket,  her  joy  was  great ;  and  then  came  across  her  un- 
lahorious  mind  some  half-formed  idea  that  a  great  ordinance  of  nature 
^^as  being  accomplished  in  the  teeth  of  difficulties.  For, — as  she  well 
knew,~there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  catching  of  fish. 

Lady  Milborough,  in  her  kind  anxiety  on  Nora's  behalf, — ^that  the  fish 
Bhonld  be  landed  before  Nora  might  be  swept  away  in  her  sister's  ruin, — -. 
hardly  knew  what  step  she  might  safely  take.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not 
see  her  again, — having  already  declarea  that  any  further  interview  would 
he  painful  and  useless.  She  had  spoken  to  Trevelyan,  but  Trevelyan  had 
declared  that  he  could  do  nothing.  What  tvas  there  that  he  could  have 
done  P  He  could  not,  as  he  said,  overlook  the  gross  improprieties  of  his 
^e's  conduct,  because  his  wife's  sister  had,  or  might  possibly  have,  a 
lover.  And  then  as  to  speaking  to  Mr.  Glascock  himself, — nobody  knew 
hetter  thaii  Lady  Milborough  how  very  apt  fish  are  to  be  frightened. 

Bat  at  last  Lady  Milborough  did  sp^sJc  to  Mr.  Glascock, — making 
no  allusion  whatever  to  the  hook  prepared  for  himself,  but  saying  a  word 
or  two  as  to  the  affairs  of  that  other  fish,  whose  circumstsuices,  as  he 
floundered  about  in  the  bucket  of  matrimony,  were  not  as  happy  as  they 
nught  have  been.  The  care,  the  discretion,  nay,  the  wisdom  with  which 
she  did  this  were  most  excellent.  She  had  become  aware  that  Mr.  Glas- 
^k  had  already  heard  of  the  unfortunate  affair  in  Ourzon  Street.  Indeed, 
every  one  who  knew  the  Trevelyans  had  heard  of  it,  and  a  great  many 
^ho  did  not  know  them.  No  harm,  therefore,  could  be  done  by  men- 
tioning the  circumstance.  Lady  Milborough  did  mention  it,  explaining 
uiat  the  only  person  really  in  fault  was  that  odious  destroyer  of  the  peace 
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of  families,  Colonel  Osborne,  of  whom  Lady  Milborough,  on  that  occasion, 
said  some  very  severe  things  indeed.  Poor  dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan  "was 
foolish,  obstinate,  and  self-reliant ; — but  as  innocent  as  the  babe  unborn. 
That  things  would  come  right  before  long  no  one  who  knew  the  affair, — 
and  she  knew  it  from  beginning  to  end, — could  for  a  moment  doubt.  The 
real  victim  would  be  that  sweetest  of  all  girls,  Nora  Rowley.  Mr.  Glas- 
cock innocently  asked  why  Nora  Rowley  should  be  a  victim.  "  Don't 
you  understand,  Mr.  Glascock,  how  the  most  remote  connection  with  a 
thing  of  that  kind  tarnishes  a  young  woman's  standing  in  the  world  ?  " 
Mr.  Glascock  was  almost  angry  with  the  well-pleased  Countess  as  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  see  that  Miss  Rowley's  standing  was  at  all 
tarnished ;  and  old  Lady  Milborough,  when  he  got  up  and  left  her,  felt 
that  she  histd  done  a  good  morning's  work.  If  Nora  could  have  known  it 
aU,  Nora  ought  to  have  been  very  grateful,  for  Mr.  Glascock  got  into  a 
cab  in.Eccleston  Square  and  had  himself  driven  direct  to  Curzon  Street. 
He  himself  believed  that  he  was  at  that  moment  only  doing  the  thing 
which  he  had  for  some  time  past  resolved  that  he  would  do ;  but  we 
perhaps  may  be  justified  in  thinking  that  the  actual  resolution  was  first 
fixed  by  the  discretion  of  Lady  Milborough's  communication.  At  any 
rate  he  arrived  in  Curzon  Street  with  his  mind  fully  resolved,  and  had 
spent  the  minutes  in  the  cab  considering  how  he  had  better  perform  the 
business  in  hand. 

He  was  at  once  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found  the  two 
sisters,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him, -understood  the 
purpose  of  his  coming.  There  was  an  air  of  determination  about  him,  a 
manifest  intention  of  doing  something,  an  absence  of  that  vagueness  which 
almost  always  flavours  a  morning  visit.  This  was  so  strongly  marked 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  felt  that  she  would  have  been  almost  justified  in 
getting  up  and  declaring  that,  as  this  visit  was  paid  to  her  sister,  she 
would  retire.  But  any  such  declaration  on  her  part  was  unnecessary,  as 
Mj.  Glascock  had  not  been  in  the  room  three  minutes  before  he  adsed  her 
to  go.  By  some  clever  device  of  his  own,  he  got  her  into  the  back  room 
and  whispered  to  her  that  he  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  in  private  to  her 
Bister. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  smiling. 

"  I  dare  say  you  may  guess  what  they  are,"  said  he.  **  I  don't  know 
what  chance  I  may  have." 

<'  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  that,"  she  replied,  **  as  I  know  nothing. 
But  you  have  my  good  wishes." 

And  then  she  went. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  graduall]y  some  idea  of  Mr.  Glascock's  inten- 
tion had  made  its  way  into  Nora's  nund  by  the  time  that  she  found  herself 
alone  with  that  gentleman.  Why  else  had  he  brought  into  the  room  with 
him  that  manifest  air  of  a  purpose  P  Why  olse  had  he  taken  the  very- 
strong  step  of  sending  the  lady  of  the  house  out  of  her  own  drawing- 
room  P  Nora,  beginning  to  understand  this,  put  herself  into  an  attitude 
of  defence.  She  had  never  told  herself  that  she  would  refuse  Mr.  Glas- 
cock. She  had  never  acknowledged  to  herself  that  there  was  another  man. 
whom  she  liked  better  than  she  liked  Mr.  Glascock.  But  had  she  ever 
encouraged  any  wish  for  such  an  interview,  her  feelings  at  this  moment 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  were.  As  it  was,  she 
would  have  given  much  to  postpone  it,  so  that  she  'might  have  asked, 
herself  questions,  and  have  discovered  whether  she  could  reconcile  hersel£ 
to  do  that  which,  no  doubt,  all  her  friends  would  commend  her  for  doing. 
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Of  course,  it  was  clear  enough  to  the  mind  of  the  girl  that  she  had  her 
fortune  to  make,  and  that  her  heauty  and  youth  were  the  capital  on  which 
aha  had  to  found  it.    She  had  ndt  lived  so  far  from  all  taint  of  corruption 
as  to  feel  any  actual  horror  at  the  idea  of  a  girl  giving  herself  to  a  man, 
— ^not  because  the  man  had  already,  by  his  own  capacities  in  that  direction, 
forced  her  heart  from  her, — ^but  because  he  was  one  likely  to  be  at  all 
points  a  good  husband.    Had  all  this  affair  concerned  any  other  girl,  any 
firiend  of  her  own,  and  had  she  known  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
she  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  that  other  girl  to 
marry  Mr.  Glascock.     A  girl  thrown  out  upon  the  world  without  a 
shilling  must  make  her  hay  while  the  sun  shines.     But,  nevertheless, 
there  was  something  within  her  bosom  which  made  her  long  for  a  better 
thing  than  this.     She  had  dreamed,  if  she  had  not  thought,  of  being  able 
to  worship  a  man ;  hut  she  could  hardly  worship  Mr.  Glascock.    She  had 
dieamed,  if  she  had  not  thought,  of  leaning  upon  a  man  all  through  life 
with  her  w^hole  weight,  as  though  that  man  had  been  specially  made  to  be 
her  staff,  her  prop,  her  support,  her  wall  of  comfort  and  protection.    She 
knew  that  if  she  were  to  marry  Mr.  Glascock  and  become  Lady  Peter- 
borough, in  due  course  she  must  stand  a  good  deal  by  her  own  strength, 
and  live  without  that  comfortable  leaning.    Nevertheless,  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  the  man,  she  by  no  means  knew  whether  she  would 
refuse  him  or  not.    But  she  knew  that  she  must  pluck  up  courage  for  an 
important  moment,  and  she  collected  herself,  braced  her  musAles,  as  it 
were,  for  a  fight,  and  threw  her  mind  into  an  attitude  of  contest. 

Mr.  Glascock,  €is  soon  as  the  door  was  shut  behind  Mrs.  Trevelyan's 
back,  took  a  chair  and  placed  it  close  beside  the  head  of  the  sofa  on  which 
Nora  was  sitting.  "  Miss  Kowley,"  he  said,  **  you  and  I  have  known  each 
other  now  for  some  months,  and  I  hope  you  have  learned  to  regard  me  as 
a  friend." 
"Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  said  Nora,  with  some  spirit. 

"  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  have  met  as  friends,  and  I  can  most 
tnily  say  for  myself,  that  I  have  taken  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  in 
your  acquaintanco.  It  is  not  only  that  I  admire  you  very  much," — he 
looked  straight  before  him  as  he  said  this,  and  moved  about  the  point  of 
the  stick  whjch  he  was  holding  in  both  his  hands, — "  it  is  not  only  that, 
—perhaps  not  chiefly  that,  though  I  do  admire  you  very  much ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  I  like  everything  about  you." 

Nora  smiled,  but  she  said  nothing.  It  was  better,  she  thought,  to  let 
him  tell  his  story ;  but  his  mode  of  telling  it  was  not  without  its  efficacy. 
It  was  not  the  simple  praise  which  made  its  way  with  her ;  but  a  ciBrtain 
tone  in  the  words  which  seemed  to  convince  her  that  they  were  true.  If 
he  had  really  found  her,  or  fancied  her  to  be  what  he  said,  there  was  a 
manliness  in  his  telling  her  so  in  the  plainest  words  that  pleased  her  much. 
"I  know,"  continued  he,  ''that  this  is  a  very  bald  way  of  telling — of 
pleading — ^my  cause ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  a  bald  way  may  not  be 
the  best,  if  it  can  only  make  itself  understood  to  be  true.  Of  course, 
Miss  Eowley,  you  know  what  I  mean.  As  I  said  before,  you  have  all 
those  things  which  not  only  make  me  love  you,  but  which  make  me  like 
yon  also.  If  you  think  that  you  can  love  me,  say  so  ;  and«  as  long  as  I 
live,  I  will  do  my  best  to  make  you  happy  as  my  wife." 

lliere  was  a  clearness  of  expression  in  this,  and  a  downright  surrender 
of  himself,  which  so  flattered  her  and  so  fluttered  her  that  she  was  almost 
reduced  to  the  giving  of  herself  up  because  she  could  not  reply  to  such 
aa  appeal  in  language  less  courteous  than  that  of  agreement.    After  a 
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moment  or  two  she  fonnd  herself  remaining  silent,  with  a  growing  feeling 
that  silence  would  be  taken  as  conveying  consent.  There  floated  quickly 
across  her  brain  an  idea  of  the  hardness  of  a  woman's  lot,  in  that  she 
should  be  called  upon  to  decide  her  future  feite  for  life  in  half  a  minute. 
He  had  had  weeks  to  think  of  this, — weeks  in  which  it  would  have  been 
almost  unmaidenly  in  her  so  to  think  of  it  as  to  have  made  up  her  mind 
to  accept  the  man.  Had  she  so  made  up  her  mind,  and  had  he  not  come 
to  her,  where  would  she  have  been  then  P  But  he  had  come  to  her.  There 
he  was,  still  poking  about  with  his  stick,  waiting  for  her,  and  she  must 
answer  him.  And  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer, — an  enormous  match 
for  her,  very  proper  in  all  respects ;  such  a  man,  that  if  she  should  accept 
him,  everybody  around  her  would  regard  her  fortune  in  life  as  miracu- 
lously successful.  He  was  not  such  a  man  that  any  one  would  point  at 
her  and  say, — **  There ;  see  another  of  them  who  has  sold  herself  for  money 
and  a  title ! "  Mr.  Glascock  was  not  an  Apollo,  not  an  admirable 
Orichton ;  but  he  was  a  man  whom  any  girl  might  have  learned  to  love. 
Now  he  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
answer  him.  He  sat  there  waiting  for  her  very  patiently,  still  poking 
about  the  point  of  his  stick. 

Did  she  really  love  him  ?  Though  she  was  so  pressed  by  consideration 
of  time,  she  did  find  a  moment  in  which  to  ask  herself  the  question. 
With  a  quick  turn  of  an  eye  she  glanced  at  him,  to  see  what  he  was  like. 
Up  to  thfs  moment,  though  she  loiew  ^^^^  well,  she  could  have  given  no 
details  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  was  a  better-looking  man  than 
Hugh  Stanbury, — so  she  told  herself  with  a  passing  thought ;  but  he 
lacked — he  lacked ;  what  was  it  that  he  lacked  P  Was  it  youth,  or  spirit, 
or  strength ;  or  was  it  some  outward  sign  of  an  inward  gift  of  mind  ? 
Was  it  that  he  was  heavy  while  Hugh  was  light  P  Was  it  that  she  could 
find  no  fire  in  his  eye,  while  Hugh's  eyes  were  full  of  flashing  P  Or  was 
it  that  for  her,  especially  for  her,  Hugh  was  the  appointed  staff  and 
appropriate  wall  of  protection  P  Be  all  &at  as  it  might,  she  knew  at  the 
moment  that  she  did  love,  not  this  man,  but  that  other  who  was  writing 
articles  for  the  Daily  Record.  She  muist  refuse  the  offer  that  was  so 
brilliant,  and  give  up  the  idea  of  reigning  as  queen  at  Monkhams. 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Glascock,*'  she  said,  "  1  ought  to  answer  you  more  quickly." 

''  No,  dearest ;  not  more  quickly  than  suits  you.  Nothing  ever  in  ^lis 
world  can  be  more  important  both  to  you  and  to  me.  If  you  want  more 
time  to  think  of  it,  take  more  time." 

"No,  Mr.  Glascock;  I  do  not.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  have 
paused.    Is  not  the  truth  best  P" 

*'  Yes, — certainly  the  truth  is  best." 

"  I  do  not — ^love  you.     Pray,  pray  understand  me." 

"  I  understand  it  too  well.  Miss  Rowley."  The  stick  was  still  going, 
)m4  the  eyes  more  intently  fixed  than  ever  on  something  opposite. 

"  I  do  like  you ;  I  like  you  very  much.  And  I  am  so  grateful !  I 
cannot  understand  why  such  a  man  as  you  should  want  to  make  me 
your  wife." 

"  Because  I  love  you  beitter  than  all  the  others ;  simply  that.  That 
reason,  and  that  only,  justifies  a  man  in  wanting  to  marry  a  girl."  WTiat 
a  good  fellow  he  was,  and  how  fiattering  were  his  words !  Did  he  not 
deserve  what  he  wanted,  even  though  it  could  not  be  given  without  a 
sacrifice  P  But  yet  she  did  not  love  him.  As  she  looked  at  him  again 
she  could  not  there  recognise  her  staff.  As  she  looked  at  him  she  was  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  that  other  staff  ought  to  be  her  staff.     "  May  I 
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oome  again, — after  a  month,  sayP"  he  asked,  when  there  had  been  anothei 
flhort  period  of  silence. 

"  No,  no.    Why  shonld  you  trouble  yourself  ?    I  am  not  worth  it." 

"  It  is  for  me  to  Judge  of  that,  Miss  Bowley." 

^  AU  the  same,  I  know  thdt  I  am  not  woith  it.  And  I  could  not  tell 
jrou  to  do  that." 

"Then  I  will  wait,  and  come  again  without  your  telling  me." 

*'0h,  Mr.  Glascock,  I  did  not  mean  that ;  indeed  I  did  not.  Pray  do 
not  think  that.  Take  what  I  say  as  final.  I  like  you  more  than  I  can 
say;  and  I  feel  a  gratitude  to  you  that  I  cannot  express, — which  I  shall 
never  forget.    I  have  never  known  any  one  who  has  seemed  to  be  so  good 

as  you.    But It  is  just  what  I  said  before."    And  then  she  feirly 

bunt  into  tears. 

"Miss  Eowley,"  he  said,  very  slowly,  "pray  do  not  think  that  I  want 
to  ask  any  question  which  it  might  embarrass  you  to  answer.  But  my 
happiness  is  so  greatly  at  stake ;  and,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
7oar  happiness,  too,  is  90  greatly  concerned,  that  it  is  most  important 
l^t  we  ^ould  not  come  to  a  conclusion  too  quickly.  If  I  thought  that 
your  heart  were  vacant  I  would  wait  patiently.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
yoQ  as  my  possible  wife  for  weeks  past, — for  months  past.  Of  course  you 
bave  not  had  such  thoughts  about  me."  As  he  said  this  she  almost  loved 
him  for  his  considerate  goodness.  "  It  has  sometimes  seemed  to  me  odd 
that  girls  should  love  men  in  such  a  hurry.  If  your  heart  be  free,  I  will 
wait.  And  if  you  esteem  me,  you  can  see,  and  try  whether  you  cannot 
leam  to  love  me." 

"  I  do  esteem  you." 

"  It  depends  on  that  question,  then  ?"  he  said,  slowly. 

She  sat  silent  for  fully  a  minute,  with  her  hands  clasped ;  and  then  she 
answered  him  in  a  whisper.    "  I  do  not  know,"  she  said. 

He  also  was  silent  for  a  while  before  he  spoke  again.  He  ceased  to 
poke  with  his  stick,  and  got  up  from  his  chair,  and  stood  a  little  apart 
from  her,  not  looking  at  her  even  yet. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I  understand.  Well,  Miss  Rowley,  I  quite 
perceive  that  I  cannot  press  my  suit  any  further  now.  But  I  shall  not 
despair  altogetlier.  I  know  this,  that  if  I  might  possibly  succeed,  I  should 
be  a  very  happy  man.     Grood-bye,  Miss  Rowley." 

She  took  his  offered  hand  and  pressed  it  so  warmly,  that  had  he  not  been 
manly  and  big-hearted,  he  would  have  taken  such  pressure  as  a  sign  that 
she  wished  him  to  ask  her  again.     But  such  was  his  nature. 

"  GKxL  bless  you,"  he  said,  *'and  make  you  happy,  whatever  you  may 
choose  to  do." 

Then  he  left  her,  and  she  heard  him  walk  down  the  stairs  with  heavy 
dow  steps,  and  she  thought  that  she  could  perceive  from  the  sound  that 
he  was  sad  at  heart,  but  that  he  was  resolved  not  to  show  his  sadness  out- 
wardly. 

When  she  was  alone  she  began  to  think  in  earnest  of  what  she  had 
done.  If  the  reader  were  told  that  she  regretted  the  decision  which  she 
had  been  forced  to  make  so  rapidly,  a  wrong  impression  would  be  given 
of  the  condition  of  her  thoughts.  But  there  came  upon  her  suddenly 
%  strange  capacity  for  counting  up  and  making  a  mental  inventory  of  all 
that  might  have  been  hers.  She  knew, — and  where  is  the  girl  so  placed 
that  do^  not  know  P — ^that  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  an  English  peeress. 
Now,  as  she  stood  there  thinking  of  it  all,  she  was  Nora  Rowley  without 
a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  without  a  prospect  of  a  shilling.    She  had 
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often  heard  her  mother  speak  fearful  words  of  future  possible  days,  when 
colonial  governing  should  no  longer  be  within  the  capacity  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke.  Sie  had  been  taught  from  a  very  early  age  that  all  the  material 
prosperity  of  her  life  must  depend  on  matnmony.  She  could  never 
be  comfortably  disposed  of  in  the  world,  unless  some  fitting  man  who 
possessed  those  things  of  which  she  was  so  bare,  should  wish  to  make  her 
his  wife.  Now  there  had  come  a  man  so  thoroughly  fitting,  so  marvel- 
lously endowed,  that  no  worldly  blessing  would  have  been  wanting.  Mr. 
Glascock  had  more  than  once  i^ken  to  her  of  the  glories  of  Monkhams. 
She  thought  of  Monkhams  now  more  than  she  had  ever  thought  of  the 
place  before.  It  would  have  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  the  mistress  of 
an  old  time-honoured  mansion,  to  call  oaks  and  elms  her  own,  to  know 
that  acres  of  gardens  were  submitted  to  her  caprices,  to  look  at  herds  of 
cows  and  oxen,  and  be  aware  that  they  lowed  on  her  own  pastures.  And 
to  have  been  the  mother  of  a  fature  peer  of  England,  to  have  the  nursing, 
and  sweet  custody  and  very  making  of  a  future  senator, — ^would  not  that 
have  been  much?  And  the  man  himself  who  would  have  been  her 
husband  was  such  a  one  that  any  woman  might  have  trusted  herself  to 
him  with  perfect  confidence.  Now  that  he  was  gone  she  almost  fancied 
that  she  did  love  him.  Then  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stanbury,  sitting  as 
he  had  described  himself,  in  a  little  dark  closet  at  the  office  of  the  "  D.  R.,*' 
in  a  very  old  inky  shooting-coat,  with  a  tarnished  square-cut  cloth  cap 
upon  his  head,  with  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  writing  at  midnight  for 
the  next  morning's  impression,  this.or  that  article  according  to  the  order 
of  his  master,  "  the  tallow-chandler ;  '* — for  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Kecord 
was  a  gentleman  whose  father  happened  to  be  a  grocer  in  the  <5ity,  and 
Hugh  had  been  accustomed  thus  to  describe  the  family  trade.  And  she 
might  certainly  have  had  the  peer,  and  the  acres  of  garden,  and  the  big 
house,  and  the  senatorial  honours ;  whereas  the  tallow-chandler's  journey- 
man had  never  been  so  out-spoken.  She  told  herself  from  moment  to 
moment  that  she  had  done  right ;  that  she  would  do  the  same  a  dozen 
times,  if  a  doaen  times  the  experiment  could  be  repeated ;  but  still, 'still, 
there  was  the  remembrance  of  all  that  she  had  lost.  How  would  her 
mother  look  at  her,  her  anxious,  heavily-laden  mother,  when  the  story 
should  be  told  of  all  that  had  been  offered  to  her  and  all  that  had  been 
refused  ? 

As  she  was  thinking  of  this  Mrs.  Trevelyan  came  into  the  room.  Nora 
felt  that  though  she  might  dread  to  meet  her  mother,  she  could  be  bold 
enough  on  such  an  occasion  before  her  sister.  Emily  had  not  done  so 
well  with  her  own  affairs,  as  to  enable  her  to  preadi  with  advantage 
about  marriage. 

^^  He  has  gone  P  "  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  she  opened  the  door. 

**  Yes,  he  has  gone." 

"  Well  ?    Do  not  pretend,  Nora,  that  you  will  not  tell  me." 

"  There  is  nothing  worth  the  telling,  Enuly." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  sure  he  has  proposed.  He  told  me  in 
so  many  words  that  it  was  his  intention." 

"  Whatever  has  happened,  dear,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  I  shall  never 
be  Mi;p.  Glascock." 

"  llien  you  have  refused  him, — ^because  of  Hugh  Stanbury ! " 

'*  I  have  refused  him,  Emily,  because  I  did  not 'love  him.  Fray  let  that 
be  enough." 

Then  she  walked  out  of  the  room  with  something  of  stateliness  in  her 
gait, — ^as  might  become  a  girl  who  had  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  the  future 
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Lady  Peterborough ;  but  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  sacredness  of  her  own 
chamber,  she  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  tears.  It  would,  indeed,  be  much 
to  be  a  Lady  Peterborough.  And  she  had,  in  truth,  refused  it  all  because 
of  Hugh  Stanbury !    Was  Hugh  Stanbury  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CLOCK    HOUSE  AT  NTTNCOMBE  PUTNEY. 

It  was  not  till  a  forttoight  had  passed  after  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora  Eowley  first  heard  the  propo- 
sition that  they  should  go  to  live  at  Nuncombe  Putney.     From  bad  to 
worse  the  quarrel  between  the  husband  and  the  wife  had  gone  on,  till 
Trevelyan  had  at  last  told  his  Mend  Lady  Milborough  that  he  had  madft 
up  his  mind  that  they  must  live  apart.     '*  She  is  so   self-willed, — and 
perhaps  I  am.  the  same,''  he  had  said,  ''that  it  is  impossible  that  we  should 
Hve  together."     Lady  Milborough  had  implored  and  called  to  witness  all 
testmionies,  profane  and  sacred,  against  such  a  step, — had  almost  gone 
down  on  her  knees.      Go  to  Naples, — why  not  Naples  ?    Or  to  the  quiet 
town  in  the  -west  of  France,  which  was  so  dull  that  a  wicked  roaring  Hon, 
fond  of  cities  and  gambling,  and  eating  and  drinking,  could  not  Hve  in 
Bttch  a  place  !     Oh,  why  not  go  to  the  quiet  town  in  the  west  of  France  ? 
Was  not  anything  better  thfui  this  flying  in  the  face  of  God  and  man  P 
Perhaps  Trevelyan  did  not  himself  Hke  the  idea  of  the  quiet  duU  French 
town.    Perhaps  he  thought  that  the  flying  in  the  face  of  God  and  man 
was  aU  done  by  his  wife,  not  by  him ;  and  that  it  was  right  that  his  wife 
ahould  feel  the  consequences.    After  many  such  entreaties,  many  such 
arguments,  it  was  at  last  decided  that  the  house  in  Curzon  Street  should 
be  given  up,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  Hve  apart. 

"And  what  about  Nora  Eowley?"  asked  Lady  Milborough,  who  had 
become  aware  by  this  time  of  Nora's  insane  foUy  in  having  refused  Mr. 
Glascock. 
"She  will  go  with  her  sister,  I  suppose." 

''  And  who  will  maintain  her  P  Dear,  dear,  dear !  It  does  seem  as 
though  some  young  people  were  bent  upon  cutt^g  their  own  throats,  and 
all  their  family's." 

Poor  Lady  MQborough  just  at  this  time  went  as  near  to  disliking  the 
Eowleys  as  was  compatible  with  her  nature.  It  was  not  possible  to  her  to 
hate  anybody.  She  thought  that  she  hated  the  Colonel  Osbomes ;  but 
even  that  was  a  mistake.  She  was  very  angry,  however,  with  both  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  her  sister,  and  was  disposed  to  speak  of  them  as  though 
they  had  been  bom  to  create  trouble  and  vexation. 

Trevelyan  had  not  given  any  direct  answer  to  that  question  about  Nora 
Bowley's  maintenance,  but  he  was  quite  prepared  to  bear  all  necessary 
\  expense  in  that  direction,  at  any  rate  till  Sir  Marmaduke  should  have 
arrived.  At  first  there  had  been  an  idea  that  the  two  sisters  should  go  to 
the  house  of  their  aunt,  Mrs.  Outhouse.  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  the  wife, — 
M  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember, — of  a  clergyman  Hving  in  the  east 
of  London.  St.  Diddulph's-in-the-East  was  very  much  in  the  east  indeed. 
It  was  a  parish  outside  the  City,  lying  near  the  river,  very  populous,  very 
poor,  very  low  in  character,  and  very  uncomfortable.  There  was  a 
wctory-house,  queerly  situated  at  the  end  of  a  Httle  blind  lane,  with  a  gate 
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of  its  own,  and  a  so-called  garden  about  twenty  yards  sqnare.  Bat  the 
rectory  of  St.  Diddntph's  cannot  be  said  to  liaYe  beien  a  comfortable  abode. 
The  neighbonzliood  was  certamlj  not  allining.  Of  Tisiting  scxnety  within 
a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  there  was  none  hut  what  was  afforded  by 
the  families  of  other  East-end  dergymen.  And  tiien  Mr.  Onthoose  him- 
self was  a  somewhat  singnlar  man.  He  was  Tery  religious,  devoted  to 
his  woiic,  most  kind  to  the  poor ;  but  he  was  nnfintnnately  a  strongly- 
biassed  man,  and  at  the  same  time  Tery  obstinate  withaL  He  had  never 
allied  himself  very  cordially  with  his  wife's  brother.  Sir  Maimadnke, 
allowing  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  psejndioe  that  people  living  at 
the  West-end,  who  freqoented  dnbs,  and  were  connected  in  any  way  with 
fashion,  could  not  be  appropriate  companions  far  himself.  The  very  title 
which  Sir  Marmaduke  had  acquired  was  repulsive  to  him,  and  had  induced 
him  to  tell  his  wife  more  than  once  that  Sr  this  or  Sir  that  could  not  be 
fitting  associates  for  a  poor  East-end  cleigyman.  Then  his  wife's  niece  had 
married  a  man  of  fashion, — a  man  supposed  at  St.  IHddulph's  to  be  v^y 
closely  allied  to  fashion ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  had  never  becai  induced  even 
to  dine  in  the  house  in  Cuizon  Street.  When,  therefore,  he  heard  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  were  to  be  separated  within  two  years  of  their 
marriage,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  be  very  eager  to  lend  to 
the  two  sisters  the  use  of  his  rectory. 

There  had  been  interviews  between  Ibr.  Outhouse  and  Trevelyan,  and 
between  Mrs.  Outhouse  and  her  niece ;  and  then  there  was  an  inter- 
view between  Mr.  Outhouse  and  Emily,  in  which  it  was  decided  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  go  to  the  parsonage  of  St  Diddulph's.  She 
had  been  very  outspoken  to  her  unde,  declaring  that  ahe  by  no  means 
intended  to  carry  herself  as  a  di^;raced  woman.  Mr.  Outhouse  had 
quoted  St.  Paul  to  her ;  "  Wives,  obey  yoxa  husbands."  Then  she  had 
got  up  and  had  spoken  very  angrily.  **  I  look  far  support  from  you,"  she 
said,  "  as  the  man  who  is  thp  nearest  to  me,  till  my  father  shall  come." 
^  But  I  cannot  support  you  in  what  is  wrong,"  said  tiie  clergyman.  Then 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  left  the  room,  and  would  not  see  her  uncle  again. 

She  carried  things  altogether  with  a  high  hand  at  tiiis  time.    When  old 
Mr.  Bideawhile  called  ujwn  her,  her  husband's  ancient  family  lawyer,  she 
told  that  gentleman  that  if  it  was  her  husband's  will  that  they  should  live 
apart,  it  must  be  so.    She  could  not  force  him  to  remain  with  her.    She 
could  not  compel  him  to  keep  up  the  house  in  Curzon  Street.  She  had  cer- 
tain rights,  she  believed,    ^e  spoke  then,  she  said,  of  }>ecuniaiy  rights, — 
not  of  those  other  rights  which  her  husbaiid  was  determined,  and  was  no 
doubt  able,  to  ignore.   She  did  not  really  know  what  those  pecuniary  rights 
might  be,  nor  was  she  careful  to  learn  their  exact  extent.    She  would 
thiuik  Mr.  Bideawhile  to  see  that  things  were  xnnoperly  arranged.  But  of  this 
her  husband,  and  Mr.  Bideawhile,  might  be  qmte  sure ; — she  would  take 
nothing  as  a  favour.  She  would  not  go  to  her  uncle's  house.  She  declined  to 
tell  Mr.  Bideawhile  why  she  had  so  decided;  but  she  had  decided.     She 
was  ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  that  her  husband  might  make  as  to 
her  residence,  but  she  must  claim  to  have  some  choice  in  the  matter.   '  Ab 
to  her  sister,  of  course  she  intended  to  give  Nora  a  home  as  long  as  such 
a  home  might  be  wanted.    It  would  be  very  sad  for  Nora,  but  in  existing 
circumstances  such  an  arrangement  would  be  expedient.    She  would  not 
go  into  details  as  to  expense.    Her  husband  was  driving  her  away  from 
him,  and  it  was  for  him  to  say  what  proportion  of  his  income  he  would 
choose  to  give  for  her  maintenance, — ^for  hers  and  for  that  of  their  child. 
She  was  not  desirous  of  anything  beyond  the  means  of  decent  living,  but 
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of  course  she  mast  for  tlie  present  find  a  home  for  her  sister  as  well  as  for 
herself.  When  speaking  of  her  haby  she  had  striven  hard,  so  to  speak 
that  Mr.  Bideawhile  should  find  no  trace  of  doubt  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice.  And  yet  she  had  been  fuU  of  doubt, — full  of  fear.  As  Mr.  Bide* 
awhile  had  nttered  nothing  antagonistic  to  her  wishes  in  this  matter, — 
had  seemed  to  agree  that  wherever  the  mother  went  thither  the  child 
would  go  also, — Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  considered  herself  to  be  successful  in 
this  interview. 

The  idea  of  a  residence  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had  occurred  first  to 
Trevelyan  himself,  and  he  had  spoken  of  it  to  Hugh  Stanbury.     There 
had  been  some  difficulty  in  this,   because  he  had  snubbed  Stanbury 
grievously  when  his  friend  had  attempted  to  do  some  work  of  gentle 
interference  between  him  and  his  wife ;  and  when  he  began  the  conver- 
Ration,  he  took  .the  trouble  of  stating,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
sepaiation  was  a  thing  fixed,  —so  that  nothing  might  be  urged  on  that 
subject.     **  It  is  to  be.    You  will  understand  that,"  he  said ;  and  if  you 
think  that  your  mother  would  agree  to  the  arrangement,  it  would  be 
8atis£EU!tory  to  me,  and  might,  I  think,  be  made  pleasant  to  her.     Of 
eonise,  your  mother  would  be  made  to  understand  that  the  only  fault 
with  which  my  wife  is  charged  is  that  of  indomitable  disobedience  to  my 
wiahes." 
"  Incompatibility  of  temper,"  suggested  Stanbury. 
**  You  may  csall  it  that  if  you  please  ; — ^though  I  must  say  for  myself 
that  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  displayed  any  temper  to  which  a  woman 
has  a  right  to  object."    Then  he  had  gone  on  to  explain  what  he  was 
prepared  to  do  about  money.    He  would  pay,  through  Stanbury' s  hands, 
80  much  for  maintenance  and  so  much  for  house  rent,  on  the  understand- 
ing  that  the  money  was  not  to  go  into  his  wife's  hands.    **  I  sjiall  prefer," 
he  said,  '^to  make  myself,  on  her  behalf,  what  disbursements  may  be 
necessary.    I  will  take  care  that  she  receives  a  proper   sum  quarterly 
through  Mr.  Bideawhile  for  her  own  clothes, — and  for  those  of  our  poor 
hoy.'*    Then  Stanbury  had  told  him  of  the  Clock  House,  and  there  had 
heen  an  agreement  made  between  them ; — an  agreement  which  was  then, 
of  course,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  ladies  at  Nuncombe  Putney. 
When  the  suggestion  was  made  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan, — with  a  proposition 
that  the  Clock  House  should  be  taken  for  one  year,  and  that  for  that  year, 
at  least,  her  boy  should  remain  with  her, — she  assented  to  it.     She  did  so 
with  aU  the  calmness  that  she  was  able  to  assume ;  but,  in  truth,  almost 
everything  seemed  to  have  been  gained,  when  she  found  that  she  was  not 
to  he  separated  from  her  baby.    **  I  have  no  objection  to  living  in  Devon- 
shire if  Mr.  Trevelyan  wishes  it,"  she  said,  in  her  most  stately  manner; 
"  and  certainly  no  objection  to  living  with  Mr.  Stanbury's  mother. ' '    Then 
Mr.  Bideawhile  explained  to  her  that  Nuncombe  Putney  was  not  a  large 
town, — ^was,  in  fact,  a  very  small  and  a  very  remote  village.     "  That  will 
inake  no  difference  whatsoever  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  she  answered; 
"  and  as  for  my  sister,  she  must  put  up  with  it  till  my  father  and  my  mother 
tte  here.    I  believe  the  scenery  at  Nuncombe  Putney  is  very  pretty." 
**  Lovely!"  said  lAx,  Bideawhile,  who  had  a  geneml  idea  that  Devon- 
shire is  supposed  to  be  a  picturesque  county.     "  With  such  a  life  before 
me  as  I  must  lead,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  an  ugly  neighbourhood, 
one  that  would  itself  have  had  no  interest  for  a  stranger,  would  certainly 
have  been  an  additional  sorrow."     So  it  had  been  settled,  and  by  the  nnd 
of  July,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with  her  sister  and  baby,  was  established  at  the 
Clock  House,  under  the  protection  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.    Mrs.  Trevelyan 
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had  brought  down  her  own  maid  and  her  own  nurse,  and  had  found  tlisit 
the  arrangements  made  by  her  husband  had,  in  trutix,  been  liberal.  T^lie 
house  in  Curzon  Street  had  been  given  up,  the  furniture  had  been  senl;  to 
a  warehouse,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  gone  into  lodgings.  *'  There  never 
were  two  young  people  so  insane  since  the  world  began/'  said  Xiculy 
Milborough  to  her  old  friend,  Mrs.  FairfajL,  when  the  thing  was  done. 

"  lliey  will  be  together  again  before  next  April,"  Mrs.  Fairfax  liad 
replied.  But  Mrs.  Fairfax  was  a  jolly  dame  who  made  the  best  of  every- 
thing. Lady  Milborough  raised  her  hands  in  despair,  and  shook:  lieir 
head.  "  I  don't  suppose,  though,  that  Mr.  Glascock  will  go  to  Devonsliir'e 
after  his  lady  love,"  said  Mrs.  Fairfax.  Lady  Milborough  again,  raiaed 
her  hands,  and  again  shook  her  head. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  had  given  an  easy  assent  when  her  son  proposed  to  lier 
this  new  mode  of  life,  but  Priscilla  had  had  her  doubts.  Like  all  women, 
she  thought  that  when  a  man  was  to  be  separated  from  his  wife,  tlie 
woman  must  be  in  the  wrong.  And  though  it  must  be  doubtless  com.- 
fortable  to  go  from  the  cot^e  to  the  Clock  House,  it  would,  she  ssiid, 
with  much  prudence,  be  very  uncomfortable  to  go  back  from  the  Clock: 
House  to  the  cottage.  Hugh  replied  very  cavalierly, — ^generously,  tlia.t; 
is,  rashly,  and  somewhat  impetuously, — ^that  he  would  guarantee  th.em. 
against  any  such  degradation. 

"  We  don't  want  to  be  a  burden  upon  you,  my  dear,"  said  the  mother. 
"You  would  be  a  great  burden  on  me,"  he  replied,  "if  you  were  living" 
uncomfortably  while  I  am  able  to  make  you  comfortable." 

Mrs.  Stanbury  was  soon  won  over  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  by  Nora,  and. 
especially  by  the  baby ;  and  even  PriscilLa,,  after  a  week  or  two,  began  to 
feel  that  she  liked  their  company.  Priscilla  was  a  young  woman  wh.o 
read  a  great  deal,  and  even  had  s(»ne  gifts  of  understanding  what  she 
read.  She  borrowed  books  from  the  clergyman,  and  paid  a  penny  a  week: 
to  the  landlady  of  the  Stag  and  Antlers  for  the  hire  during  half  a  day  of  th.e 
weekly  newspaper.  But  now  there  came  a  box  of  books  from  Exeter, 
and  a  daily  paper  from  London,  and, — ^to  improve  all  this, — ^both  the  new 
comers  were  able  to  talk  with  her  about  the  things  she  read.  She  soon 
declared  to  her  mother  that  she  liked  Miss  Rowley  much  the  best  of  the 
two.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too  fond  of  having  her  own  way.  She  betgan 
to  imderstand,  she  would  say  to  her  mother,  that  a  man  might  find  if> 
difficult  to  live  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  She  hardly  ever  yields  about 
anything,"  said  Priscilla.  As  Miss  Priscilla  Stanbury  was  also  very  fond 
of  having  her  own  way,  it  was  not  surprising  that  she  should  object  to  that 
quality  in  this  lady,  who  had  come  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her. 

The  country  about  Nuncombe  Putney  is  perhaps  as  pretty  as  any  in 
England.  It  is  beyond  the  river  Teign,  between  that  and  Dartmoor,  and 
is  so  lovely  in  all  its  variations  of  rivers^  rivulets,  broken  ground,  hills 
and  dales,  old  broken,  battered,  time-worn  timber,  green  knolls,  rich 
pastures,  and  heathy  common,  that  the  wonder  is  that  English  lovers  of 
scenery  know  so  little  of  it.  At  the  Sta^  and  Antlers  old  Mrs.  Crocket, 
than  whom  no  old  woman  in  the  public  line  was  ever  more  generous, 
more  peppery,  or  more  kind,  kept  two  clean  bed-rooms,  and  could  cook  a 
leg  of  Dartmoor  mutton  and  make  an  apple  pie  against  any  woman  in 
Devonshire.  "  Drat  your  fish !"  she  would  say,  when  some  self-indulgent 
and  exacting  traveller  would  wish  for  more  than  these  accustomed  viands. 
"  Cock  you  up  with  dainties !  If  you  can't  eat  your  victuals  without  fish, 
you  must  go  to  Exeter.  And  then  you'll  get  it  stinking  mayhap."  Now 
Priscilla  Stanbury  and  Mrs.  Crocket  were  great  friends,  and  ^ere  had 
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been  times  of  deep  want,  in  which  Mrs.  Crocket's  friendship  had  been 
Tery  serviceable  to  the  ladies  at  the  cottage.  The  three  young  women 
had  been  to  the  inn  one  morning  to  ask  after  a  conveyance  from  Nun- 
combe  Putney  to  Princetown,  and  had  found  that  a  four-wheeled  open 
carriage  with  an  old  horse  and  a  very  young  driver  could  be  hired  there. 
"We  have  never  dreamed  of  such  a  tljSng/*  Priscilla  Stanbury  had  said, 
"and  the  only  time  I  was  at  Princetown  I  walked  there  and  back."  So 
ihey  had  called  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers,  and  Mrs.  Crocket  had  told  them 
her  mind  upon  several  matters. 

"What  a  dear  old  woman!"  said  Kora,  as  they  came  away,  having 
made  their  bargain  for  the  open  carriage. 

"I  think  she  takes  quite  enough  upon  herself,  you  know,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

*'  She  is  a  dear  old  woman,"  said  Priscilla,  not  attending  at  all  to  the 
last  words  that  had  been  spoken.  '*  She  is  one  of  the  best  friends  I  have 
in  the  world.  If  I  were  to  say  the  best  out  of  my  own  feunily,  perhaps  I 
should  not  be  wrong." 

"But  she  uses  such  very  odd  language  for  a  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. Now  Mrs.  Crocket  had  certainly  "  dratted  "  and  **  darned  "  the 
hoy,  who  wouldn't  come  as  fast  as  she  had  wished,  and  had  laughed  at 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  very  contemptuously,  when  that  lady  had  suggested  that 
the  Tuxihin,  who  was  at  last  brought  forth,  might  not  be  a  safe  charioteer 
down  some  of  the  hills. 

"I  suppose  I'm  used  to  it,"  said  Priscilla.    **  At  any  rate  I  know  I  like 
it   And  I  like  her." 
"I  dare  say  she's  a  good  sort  of  woman,"   said    Mrs.  Trevelyan, 

"  onW '* 

"lam  not  saying  anything  about  her  being  a  good  woman  now,"  said 

I^Ola,  interrupting  the  other  with  some  vehemence,  *'  but  only  that 

ahe  is  my  friend." 

"  I  hked  her  of  all  things,"  said  Nora.    "  Has  she  lived  here  always  ? " 

"  Yes ;  all  her  life.  The  house  belonged  to  her  father  and  to  her  grand- 

^iher  before  her,  and  I  think  she  says  she  has  never  slept  out  of  it  a  dozen 

^ee  in  her  life.    Her  husband  is  dead,  and  her  daughters  are  married 

away,  and  she  has  the  great  grief  and  trouble  of  a  ne'er-do-well  son.   He's 

away  now,  and  she's  all  alone."     Then  after  a  pause,  she  continued ; 

"I  dare  say  it  seems  odd  to  you,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  that  we  should  speak  of 

the  imikeeper  as  a  dear  friend ;  but  you  must  remember  that  we  have 

heen  poor  among  the  poorest — and  are  so  indeed  now.    We  only  came 

iiito  our  present  house  to  receive  you.    That  is  where  we  used  to  Hve," 

i^  she  pointed  tp  the  tiny  cottage,  which  now  that  it  was  dismantled  and 

desolate,  looked  to  be  doubly  poor.    "  There  have  been  times  when  we 

should  have  gone  to  bed  very  hungry  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  Crocket." 

Ijater  in  the  day  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  finding  Priscilla  alone,  had  apologized 

lOr  what  she  had  said  about  the  old  woman.    "  I  was  very  thoughtless 

Mid  forgetful,  but  I  hope  you  will  not  be  angry  with  me.    I  will  be  ever 

80  fond  of  her  if  you  will  forgive  me.' ' 

"Very  well,"  said  Priscilla,  smiling;  "on  those  conditions  I  will 
wrgive  you."  And  from  that  time  there  sprang  up  something  like  a 
feeluig  of  friendship  between  Priscilla  and  Mrs. .  Trevelyan.  Neverthe- 
«88  Priscilla  was  stall  of  opinion  that  the  Clock  House  arrangement  was 
«*ngeroufi,  and  should  never  have  been  made  ;  and  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
always  timid  of  her  own  nature,  began  to  fear  that  it  must  be  so,  as 
8oon  as  she  was  removed  from  the  influence  of  her  son.    She  did  not  see 
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much  even  of  the  few  neighbours  who  liyed  around  her,  but  she  fisLzicied 
that  people  looked  at  her  in  church'  as  though  she  had  done  that  'whicb. 
she  ought  not  to  have  done,  in  taking  herself  to  a  big  and  comfortable 
house  for  the  sake  of  lending  her  protection  to  a  lady  who  was  separated 
from  her  husband.    It  was  not  that  she  believed  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had 
been  wrong ;  but  that,  knowing  herself  to  be  weak,  she  fancied  that  she 
and  her  daughter  would  be  enveloped  in  the  danger  and  suspicion  which 
could  not  but  attach  themselves  to  the  lady's  condition,  instead  of  raising' 
the  lady  out  of  the  cloud, — as  would  have  been  the  case  had  she  herself 
been  •strong.     Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who  was  sharpsighted  and  clear-witted, 
soon  saw  that  it  was  so,  and  spoke  to  Priscilla  on  the  subject  before  she 
had  been  a  fortnight  in  the  house.     ^'  I  am  afraid  your  mother  does  not 
like  our  being  here,"  she  said. 

"  How  am  I  to  answer  that  ?  "  Priscilla  replied. 

"Just  tell  the  truth." 

**  The  truth  is  so  uncivil.  At  first  I  did  not  like  it.  I  disliked  it  very- 
much." 

"  Why  did  you  give  way  f  " 

"I  didn't  give  way.  Hugh  talked  my  mother  over.  Mamma  does 
what  I  tell  her,  except  when  Hugh  tells  her  something  else.  I  was  afraid, 
because,  down  here,  knowing  nothing  of  the  world,  I  didn't  wish  that  we, 
little  people,  should  be  mixed  up  in  the  quarrels  and  disagreements  of 
those  who  are  so  much  bigger." 

"  I  don't  know  who  it  is  that  is  big  in  this  matter." 

"  You  are  big, — ^at  any  rate  by  comparison.  But  now  it  must  go  on. 
The  house  has  been  taken,  and  my  fears  are  over  as  regards  you.  What 
you  observe  in  mamma  is  only  the  effect,  not  yet  quite"  worn  out,  of  what 
I  said  before  you  came.  You  may  be  quite  sure  of  this, — that  we  neither 
of  us  believe  a  word  against  you.  Your  position  is  a  very  unfortunate 
one ;  but  if  it  can  be  remedied  by  your  staying  here  with  us,  pray  stay 
with  us." 

"  It  cannot  be  remedied,"  said  Emily ;  "  but  we  could  not  be  anywhere 
more  comfortable  than  we  are  here." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WHAT  THEY  SAID  ABOUT  IT  IN  THE  CLOSE. 

When  Miss  Stanbury,  in  the  Close  at  Exeter,  was  first  told  of  the  arrange- 
ment that  had  been  made  at  Nuncorabe  Putney,  she  said  some  very  hard 
words  as  to  the  thing  that  had  been  done.  She  was  quite  sure  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  no  better  than  she  should  be.  Ladies  who  were  separated 
fr^m  their  husbands  never  were  any  better  than  they  should  be.  And 
what  was  to  be  thought  of  any  woman,  who,  when  separated  from  her 
husband,  would  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  such  a  Paladin  as 
Hugh  Stanbury  ?  She  heard  the  tidings  of  course  from  Dorothy,  and 
spoke  her  mind  even  to  Dorothy  plainly  enough ;  but  it  was  to  Martha 
that  she  expressed  herself  with  her  fullest  vehemence. 

"  We  always  knew,"  she  said,  **  that  my  brother  had  married  an  addle- 
pated,  silly  woman,  one  of  the  most  imsuited  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  clergy-* 
man's  house  that  ever  a  man  set  eyes  on ;  but  I  didn't  think  she'd  allow 
herself  to  be  led  into  such  a  stupid  thing  as  this." 
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"  I  don't  sappose  the  lady  has  done  anvthingf  amiss, — any  more  than 
combing  her  husband's  hair,  and  the  like  of  that,"  said  Martha. 
"  Don't  tell  me !    Why,  by  their  own  story,  she  has  got  a  lover." ' 
'^  But  he  ain't  to  come  after  her  down  here,  I  sappose.    And  as  for 
lovers,  ma'am,  I'm  told  that  the  most  of  'em  have  'em  up  in  London.   But 
it  don't  mean  much,  only  just  idle  talking  and  gallivanting." 

**  When  women  can't  keep  themselves  irom  idle  talking  with  strange 
gentlemen,  they  are  very  far  gone  on  the  road  to  the  devil.  That's  my 
notion.  And  that  was  everybody's  notion  a  few  years  ago.  But  now, 
vhat  with  divorce  bills,  and  women's  rights,  and  penny  papers,  and  false 
liair,  and  married  women  being  just  like  giggling  girls,  and  giggling  girla 
knowing  just  as  much  as  married  women,  when  a  woman  has  been  married 
a  year  or  two  she  begins  to  think  whether  she  mayn't  have  more  fan  for 
her  money  by  living  apart  from  her  husband." 

"  Miss  Dorothy  says " 

"Oh,  bother  what  Miss  Dorothy  says!  Miss  Dorothy  only  knows 
▼hat  it  has  suited  that  scamp,  her  brother,  to  tell  her.  I  under- 
stand this  woman  has  come  away  because  of  a  lover ;  and  if  that's  so, 
my  sister-in-law  is  very  wrong  to  receive  her.  The  temptation  of 
the  dock  House  has  been  too  much  for  her.  It's  not  my  doing; 
thaf  8  all." 

That  evening  Miss  Stanbury  and  Dorothy  went  out  to  tea  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  MacHugh,  and  there  the  matter  was  very  much  discussed.    The 
&niily  of  the  Trevelyans  was  known  by  name  in  these  parts,  and  the  fa^t 
of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  having  been  sent  to  live  in  a  Devonshire  village,  with 
Devonshire  ladies  who  had  a  relation  in  Exeter  so  weU  esteemed  as  Miss 
8tanl)Tiry  of  the  Close,  were  circumstances  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
opsnre  a  considerable  amount  of  prestige  at  the  city  tea-table  for  the 
tidings  of  this  unfortunate  family  quarrel.     Some  reticence  was  of  course 
necessary  because  of  the  presence  of  Miss  Stanbury  and  of  Dorothy.    To 
Hiss  Stanbury  herself  Mrs.  MacHugh  and  Mrs.  Crumbie,  of  Oronstadt 
House,  did  not  scruple  to  express  themselves  very  plainly,  £ind  to  whisper 
a  qnestion  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  should  the  lover  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Nuncombe  Putney;  but  they  who  spoke  of  the  matter  before 
Dorothy,  were  at  first  more  charitable,  or,  at  least,  more  forbearing.    Mr. 
Oibson,  who  was  one  of  the  minor  canons,  and  the  two  Miss  fVenches 
^^om  Heavitree,  who  had  the  reputation  of  hunting  unmarried  clergymen 
ffl  couples,  seemed  to  have  heard  all  about  it.     When  Mrs.  MacHugh  and 
HiB8  Stanbury,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crumbie,  had  seated  themselves  at 
their  whist-table,  the  younger  people  were  able  to  express  their  opinions 
jithout  danger  of  interruption  or  of  rebuke.     It  was  known  to  all 
fixeter  by  tlus  time,  that  Dorothy  Stanbury's  mother  had  gone  to  the 
Clock  House,  and  that  she  had  done  so  in  order  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
might  have  a  home.    But  it  was  not  yet  known  whether  anybody  had 
^ed  upon  them.    There  was  Mrs.  Merton,  the  wife  of  the  present  parson 
of  IJuneombe,  who  had  known  the  Stanburys  for  the  last  twenty  years ; 
ttid  there  was  Mrs.  Ellison  of  Lessboro*,  who  lived  only  four  miles  from 
auncombe,  and  who  kept  a  pony-carriage.  .It  would  be  a  great  thing 
to  know  how  these  ladies  had  behaved  in  so  difficult  and  embarrassing 
*  position.    Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sister  had  now  been  at  Nuncombe 
Potney  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  something  in  that  matter  of  calling 
muat  have  been  done, — or  have  been  left  undone.    In  answer  to  an 
ingeniously-framed  question  asked  by  Camilla  French,  Dorothy  at  once 
«t  the  matter  at  rest.    "  Mrs.  Merton,"  said  Camilla  French,  "  must  find 
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it  a  great  thing  to  have  two  new  ladies  come  to  the  village,  especially  xio\i 
that  she  has  lost  you,  Miss  Stanbmy  P" 

"Mamma  tells  me,"  said  Dorothy,  '*that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Mis 
Eowley  do  not  mean  to  know  anybody.  They  have  given  it  out  quit 
plainly,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake*" 

<^Dear,  dear,"  said  Camilla  French. 

"I  dare  say  it's  for  the  best,"  said  Arabella  French,  who  was  the  eldei 
and  who  looked  very  meek  and  soft.  Miss  French  almost  always  looke 
meek  and  soft. 

*^  Tm  afraid  it  will  make  it  very  dull  for  your  mother,— not  seeing  h€ 
old  Mends,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  Mamma  won't  feel  that  at  all,"  said  Dorothy. 

<*  Mrs.  Stanbury,  I  suppose,  will  see  her  own  friends  at  her  own  houE 
just  the  same,"  said  Camilla. 

"  There  would  be  great  difficulty  in  that,  when  there  is  a  lady  who  : 
to  remain  unknown,"  said  Arabella.  ^'  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ? 
Mr.  Gibson  replied  that  perhaps  there  might  be  a  difficulty,  but  he  wasn 
sure.  The  difficulty,  he  thought,  might  be  got  over  if  the  ladies  did  m 
always  occupy  the  same  room. 

''You  have  never  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  have  you.  Miss  Stanbury F 
asked  Camilla. 

"Never." 

'^  She  is  not  an  old  family  friend,  then, — or  anything  of  that  sort  ?" 

*'0h,  dear,  no." 

"  Because,"  said  Arabella,  "  it  is  so  odd  how  different  people  get  togeth 
sometimes."  Then  Dorothy  explained  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  her  broth 
Hugh  had  long  been  friends. 

"  Oh ! — of  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  Camilla.  "  Then  it  is  he  that  has  s€ 
his  wife  to  Nuncombe,  not  she  that  has  come  there  ?" 

<'I  suppose  there  has  been  some  agreement,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Just  so;  just  so,"  said  Arabella,  the  meek.  "I  should  like  to  ( 
her.    They  say  that  she  is  very  beautiful ;  don't  they  ?" 

"My  brother  says  that  she  is  handsome." 

"Exceedingly  lovely,  I'm  told,"  said  Camilla.    ''I  should  like  to 
her, — shouldn't  you,  Mr.  Gibson?" 

"I  always  like  to  see  a  pretty  woman,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  with  a  po' 
bow,  which  the  sisters  shared  between  them. 

"I  suppose  she'U  go  to  church,"  said  Camilla. 

"Very  likely  not,"  said  Arabella.    "Ladies  of  that  sort  very  of 
don't  go  to  church.    I  dare  say  you'll  find  that  she'll  never  stir  out  of 
place  at  all,  and  that  not  a  soul  in  Nuncombe  will  ever  see  her  exc 
the  gardener.    It  is  such  a  thing  for  a  woman  to  be  separated  from 
husband  1    Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Gibson  ?" 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  he,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  which  was  inten 
to  imply  that  the  censure  of  the  church  must  of  course  attend  any  suiu 
ing  of  those  whom  the  church  had  bound  together ;  but  which  imp 
also  by  the  absence  from  it  of  any  intense  clerical  severity,  that  as 
separated  wife  was  allowec^to  live  with  so  very  respectable  a  lady  as  1 
Stanbury,  there  must  probably  be  some  mitigating  circumstances  att( 
ing  this  special  separation. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  ia  like  ?  "  Bai.d  Camilla,  after  a  pause. 

"Who  P"  asked  Arabella. 

"The  gentleman,"  said  Camilla. 

"  What  gentleman  ?"  demanded  Arabella. 
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**I  don't  mean  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  Camilla. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  really  is, — eh, — is  there  V*  said  Mr.  Gibson,  very 
timidly. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  said  Arabella. 

"I'm  a&aid  there's  something  of  the  kind,"  said  Camilla.  "Ive  heard 
that  there  is,  and  I've  heard  his  name."  Then  she  whispered  very  closely 
into  the  ear  of  Mr.  Gibson  the  words,  "Colonel  Osborne,"  as  though  her 
lips  were  by  far  too  pure  to  mention  aloud  any  sound  so  full  of  iniquity. 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"But  he's  quite  an  old  man,"  said  Dorothy,  "and  knew  her  father 
intiinately  before  she  was  bom.  And,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  her 
husband  does  not  suspect  her  in  the  least.  And  it's  only  because  there's 
a  misunderstanding  between  them,  and  not  at  all  because  of  the  gentle- 
man." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Camilla. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Arabella. 

"That  would  make  a  difference,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"But  for  a  married  woman  to  have  her  name  mentioned  at  all  with 
*  gentleman, — it  is  so  bad ;  is  it  not,  Mr.  Gibson  ?"  And  then  Arabella 
•lao  had  her  whisper  into  the  clergyman's  ear, — very  closely.  "I'm 
sfraid  there's  not  a  doubt  about  the  Colonel.  I'm  afraid  not.  I  am 
indeed." 

"Two  by  honours  and  the  odd,  and  it's  my  deal,"  said  Miss  Stanbury, 
^iiiskly,  and  the  sharp  click  with  which  she  put  the  markers  down  upon 
the  table  was  heard  all  through  the  room.  "  I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell 
me,"  she  said,  •*  that  when  a  young  woman  is  parted  from  her  husband, 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  she  has  been  very  foolish." 

"But  what's  a  woman  to  do,  if  her  husband  beats  herP"  said  Mrs. 
Grombie. 

"Beat  him  again,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

"And  the-  husband  will  be  sure  to  have  the  worst  of  it,"  said  Mr. 
Crumbie.  "  Well,  I  declare,  if  you  haven't  turned  up  an  honour  again. 
Miss  Stanbury!" 

"It  was  your  wife  that  cut  it  to  mo,  Mr.  Crumbie."  Then  they  were 
<S^  at  once  immersed  in  the  play,  and  the  name  neither  of  Trevelyan 
^t  Osbome  was  heard  till  Miss  Stanbury  was  marking  her  double  under 
the  candlestick ;  but  during  all  pauses  in  the  game  the  conversation  went 
^  to  the  same  topic,  and  when  the  rubber  was  over  they  who  had  been 
Pl&ying  it  lost  themselves  for  ten  minutes  in  the  allurements  of  the  intc- 
^^sn^  subject.  It  was  so  singular  a  coincidence  that  the  lady  should 
have  gone  to  Nuncombe  Putney  of  all  villages  in  England,  and  to  the 
house  of  Mis.  Stanbury  of  all  ladies  in  England.  And  then  was  she 
^^ent,  or  was  she  guilty ;  and  if  guilty,  in  what  degree  ?  That  she  had 
^^  allowed  to  bring  her  baby  with  her  was  considered  to  be  a  great 
P^  in  her  favour.  Mr.  Crumbie's  opinion  w^as  that  it  was  "  only  a  few 
^oids."  Mrs.  Crumbie  was  afiraid  that  she  had  been  a  little  light.  Mrs. 
^Hugh  said  that  there  was  never  fire  without  smoke.  And  Miss 
otsnbury,  as  she  took  her  departure,  declared  that  the  young  women  of 
^  present  day  didn't  know  what  they  were  after.  "  They  think  that 
®e  world  should  be  all  frolic  and  duicing,  and  Ihey  have  no  more  idea 
w  doing  their  duty  and  earning  tideir  bread  than  a  boy  home  for  tho 
hohdays  has  of  doing  lessons." 

^en,  as  she  went  home  with  Dorothy  across  the  Close,  she  spoke  a 
^ord  which  she  intended  to  be  very  serious.     "  I  don't  mean  to  say  any- 
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thing  against  your  mother  for  what  she  has  done  as  yet.  Somehody  mnst 
take  the  woman  in,  and  perhaps  it  was  natural.  But  if  that  Colonel 
What's-his-name  makes  his  way  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  your  mother 
must  send  her  packing,  if  she  has  any  respect  either  for  herself  or  foi 
Priscilla." 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

DARTMOOB. 


The  well-weighed  decision  of  Miss  Stanhury  respecting  the  Stanhury^ 
Trevelyan  arrangement  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  communicated  t: 
Dorothy  as  the  two  walked  home  at  night  across  the  Close  from  Mrs.  Mac* 
Hugh's  house,  and  it  was  accepted  by  Dorothy  as  being  wise  and  proper. 
It  amounted  to  this.  If  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  behave  herself  with  pro* 
priety  in  her  retirement  at  the  Clock  House,  no  further  blame  in  the 
matter  should  be  attributed  to  Mrs.  Stanhury  for  receiving  her, — ^at  an^ 
rate  in  Dorothy's  hearing.  The  existing  scheme,  whether  wise  or  foolish 
should  be  regarded  as  an  accepted  scheme.  But  if  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should 
be  indiscreet, — ^if,  for  instance.  Colonel  Osborne  should  show  himself  a1 
Nuncombe  Putney,  —then,  for  the  sake  of  the  family,  Miss  Stanhury  woulc 
speak  out,  and  would  speak  out  very  loudly.  All  this  Dorothy  under* 
stood,  and  she  could  perceive  that  her  aunt  had.  strong  suspicion  thai 
there  would  be  indiscretion. 

"I  never  knew  one  like  her,"  said  Miss  Stanhury,  "who,  when  she*c 
got  away  from  one  man,  didn't  want  to  have  another  dangling  after  her.' 

A  week  had  hardly  passed  after  the  party  at  Mrs.  MacHugh's,  and  Mrs 
Trevelyan  had  hardly  been  three  weeks  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  before  th< 
tidings  which  Miss  Stanhury  almost  expected  reached  her  ears. 

"  The  Colonel's  been  at  the  Clock  House,  ma'am/'  said  Martha. 

Now,  it  was  quite  understood  in  the  Close  by  this  time  that  ''thi 
Colonel "  meant  Colonel  Osborne. 

"No!" 

''I'm  told  he  has  though,  ma'am,  for  sure  and  certain." 

"Who  says  so?" 

**  Giles  Hickbody  was  down  at  Lessboro',  and  see'd  him  hisself, — ; 
portly,  middle-aged  man, — ^not  one  of  your  young  scampish-like  lovers." 

"  That's  the  man." 

"  Oh,  yes.  He  went  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  as  sure  as  anything  ;- 
hired  Mrs.  Cle^g's  chaise  and  pair,  and  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  hous 
as  open  as  anything.  When  Giles  asked  in  the  yard,  they  told  him.  t 
how  that  was  the  married  lady's  young  man." 

"I'd  like  to  be  at  his  tail, — so  I  would, — ^with  a  mop-handle,"  said  Mil 
Stanhury,  whose  hatred  for  those  sins  by  which  the  comfort  and  respects 
bility  of  the  world  are  destroyed,  was  not  only  sincere,  but  intezLs< 
"  WeU ;  and  what  then  ?" 

"  He  came  back  and  slept  at  Mrs.  Clegg's  that  night, — at  least,  thi 
was  what  he  said  he  should  do." 

Miss  Stanhury,  however,  was  not  so  precipitate  or  uncharitable  as  1 
act  strongly  upon  information  su(^  as  this.  Before  she  even  said  a  woi 
to  Dorothy,  she  made  further  inquiry.  She  made  very  minute  inquir 
writing  even  to  her  very  old  and  intimate  friend  Mrs.  Ellison,  of  Xies' 
boro*, — writing  to  that  lady  a  most  cautious  and  guarded  letter.    At-  la 
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it  became  a  fact  proved  to  her  mind  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  been  at  the 
Clock  Hgnse,  had  been  received  there,  and  had  remained  there  for  hours, 
— had  been  allowed  access  to  Mrs.  l^evelyan,  and  had  slept  the  night 
at  the  inn  at  Lessboro'.  The  thing  was  so  terrible  to  Miss  Stanbury's 
mind,  that  even  false  hair,  Dr.  Oolenso,  and  penny  newspapers  did  not 
acconnt  for  it. 

"I  shall  b^fin  to  believe  that  the  Evil  One  has  been  allowed  to  come 
among  ns  in  person  because  of  onr  sins,'*  she  said  to  Martha ; — and  she 
meant  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  may  be  remembered,  had  hired 
Mrs.  Crocket's  open  carriage,  and  the  three  young  women,  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan, Nora,  and  Friscilla,  made  a  Httle  excursion  to  Princetown,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  picnic.  At  Princetown,  in  the  middle  of 
Dartmoor,  about  nine  miles  m)m  Nuncombe  Putney,  is  the  prison  esta- 
bhahment  at  which  are  kept  convicts  undergoing  penal  servitude.  It  is 
regarded  by  all  the  country  round  with  great  interest,  chiefly  because  the 
prisoners  now  and  again  escape,  and  then  there  comes  a  period  of  interest- 
ing excitement  untQ  the  escaped  felon  shall  have  been  again  taken.  How 
can  you  tell  where  he  may  be,  or  whether  it  may  not  suit  him  to  find  his 
rest  in  your  own  cupboard,  or  under  your  own  bed  P  And  then,  as  escape 
without  notice  will  of  course  be  the  felon's  object,  to  attain  that  he  will 
probably  cut  your  throat,  and  the  throat  of  everybody  belonging  to  you. 
AU  which  considerations  give  an  interest  to  Princetown,  and  excite  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Devonians  of  these  parts  a  strong  affection  for  the  Dart- 
moor prison.  Of  those  who  visit  Princetown  comparatively  few  effect  an 
entrance  within  the  walls  of  the  gaol.  They  look  at  the  gloomy  place 
"with  a  mysterious  interest,  feeling  something  akin  to  envy  for  the  prisoners 
who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  solving  the  mysteries  of  prison  life,  and 
who  know  how  men  feel  when  they  have  their  hair  cut  short,  and  are  &ee 
&om  moral  responsibility  for  their  own  conduct,  and  are  moved  about  in 
gangs,  and  treated  like  wild  beasts. 

But  the  journey  to  Princetown,  from  whatever  side  it  is  approached, 
has  the  charm  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  spot  itself  is  ugly 
enough;  but  you  can  go  not  thither  without  breathing  the  sweetest, 
freshest  air,  and  encountering  tiiat  delightful  sense  ^  of  romance  which 
moorland  scenery  always  produces.  The  idea  of  our  three  friends  was  to 
see  the  Moor  rather  than  the  prison,  to  learn  something  of  the^  country 
around,  and  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  eating  a  sandwich  sitting  on  a 
hillock,  in  exchange  for  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  good  dinner  with 
chairs  and  tables.  A  bottle  of  sherry  and  water  and  a  paper  of  sand- 
wiches contained  their  whole  banquet ;  for  ladies,  though  they  like  good 
{lungs  at  picnics,  and,  indeed,  at  other  times,  almost  as  well  as  men  like 
fhem,  very  seldom  prepare  dainties  for  themselves  alone.  Men  are  wiser  - 
and  more  thoughtful,  and  are  cai*efal  to  have  the  good  things,  even  if  they 
are  to  be  enjoyed  without  companionship. 

libs.  Crocket's  boy,  though  he  was  only  about  three  feet  high,  was  a 
miracle  of  skQl  and  discretion.  He  used  the  machine,  as  the  patent  drag 
is  called,  in  going  down  the  hills  with  the  utmost  care.  He  never  forced 
the  beast  beyond  a  walk  if  there  was  the  slightest  rise  in  the  ground ;  and 
as  there  was  always  a  rise,  the  journey  was  slow.  But  the  three  ladies 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  in  better  spirits  than  she 
herself  had  thought  to  be  possible  for  her  in  her  present  condition.  Most  . 
of  us  have  recognised  the  fact  that  a  dram  of  spirits  will  create, — that  a 
80-called  nip  of  brandy  will  create  hilarity,  or,  at  least,  alacrity,  and  that 
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a  glass  of  sheny  will  often  '*  pick  up "  and  set  in  order  the  prostrate 
animal  and  mental  faculties  of  the  drinker.  But  we  are  not  sujOicienUy 
alive  to  the  fsust  that  copious  draughts  of  fresh  air, — of  air  fresh  and  \m- 
accustomed, — ^will  have  precisely  the  same  effect.  We  do  know  that  now 
and  again  it  is  very  essential  to  <^  change  the  air ; "  l)ut  we  generally  con- 
sider that  to  do  that  with  any  chance  of  advantage,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
far  afield ;  and  we  think  also  that  such  change  of  the  air  is  only  need^il 
when  sickness  of  the  body  has  come  upon  us,  or  when  it  threatens  to 
come.  We  are  seldom  aware  that  we  may  imbibe  long  potations  of 
pleasure  and  healthy  excitement  without  perhaps  going  out  of  our  own 
county ;  that  such  potations  are  within  a  day's  journey  of  most  of  us ;  and 
that  they  are  to  be  had  for  half-a-crown  a  head,  all  expenses  told.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  probably  did  not  know  that  the  cloud  was  hfted  off  her  mind, 
and  the  load  of  her  sorrow  made  light  to  her,  by  the  special  vigour  of  the 
air  of  the  Moor ;  but  she  did  know  that  she  was  enjoying  herself^  and  that 
the  world  was  pleasanter  to  her  than  it  had  been  for  months  past. 

When  they  had  sat  upon  their  hillocks,  and  eaten  their  sandwiches, — 
regretting  that  the  basket  of  provisions  had  not  been  bigger, — and  had 
di^k  their  sheirv  and  water  out  of  the  little  horn  mug  which  Mrs. 
Crocket  had  lent  them,  Nora  started  off  across  the  moorland  alone.    The 
horse  had  been  left  to  be  fed  iu  Princetow^,  and  they  had  walked  back  to  a 
bush  under  which  they  had  rashly  left  their  basket  of  provender  concealed. 
It  happened,  however,  that  on  that  day  there  was  no  escaped  felon  about 
to  watch  what  they  had  done,  and  the  food  and  the  drink  had  been  found 
secure.    Nora  had  gone  off,  and  as  her  sister  and  Priscilla  sat  leaning 
against  their  hillocks  with  their  backs  to  the  road,  she  could  be  seen 
standing  now  on  one  little  eminence  and  now  on  another,  thinking,  doubt- 
less, as  she  stood  on  the  one  how  good  it  would  be  to  be  Lady  Peter- 
borough, and,  as  she  stood  on  the  other,  how  much  better  to  be  Mrs. 
Hugh  Stanbury.     Only, — before  she  could  be  Mrs.  Hugh  Stanbury  it 
woijld  be  necessary  that  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  should  share  her  opinion, — 
and  necessary  also  that  he  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  wife.    *'  I  should 
never  do  to  be  a  very  poor  man's  wife,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  remem- 
bered as  she  said  it,  that  in  reference  to  the  prospect  of  her  being  Lady 
Peterborough,  the  man  who  was  to  be  Lora  Peterborough  was  at  any 
rate  ready  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  on  that  side  there  were  none  of  those 
difficulties  about  house,  and  money,  and  position  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  Hugh-Stanbury  side  of  the  question.    She  was'  not,  she  thought, 
fit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  very  poor  man ;  but  she  conceived  of  herself  that 
she  would  do  very  well  as  a  future  Lady  Peterborough  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  Monkhams.    She  was  so  far  vain  as  to  fancy  that  she  could  look, 
and  speak,  and  move,  and  have  her  being  after  the  fashion  which  is 
approved  for  the  Lady  Peterboroughs  of  the  world.    It  was  not  dear  tc 
her  that  Nature  had  not  expressly  intended  her  to  be  a  Lady  Peter* 
borough ;  whereas,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  Nature  had  not  intended  hei 
to  be  a  Mrs.  Hugh  Stanbury,  with  a  precarious  income  of  perhaps  tei 
guineas  a  week  when  journalism  was  doing  well.    So  she  moved  on  \a 
another  little  eminence  to  think  of  it  there.    It  was  clear  to  her  that  i 
she  should  accept  Mr.  Glascock  she  would  sell  herself,  and  not  give  hersel 
away  ;  and  she  had  told  herself  scores  of  times  before  this,  thisit  a  youn^ 
woman  should  give  herself  away,  and  not  sell  herself ;— should  eithe: 

five  herself  away,  or  keep  herself  to  herself  as  circumstances  might  go 
he  had  been  quite  sure  lliat  ishe  would  never  sell  herself.     But  this  wa 
a  lesson  which  she  had  taught  herself  when  she  was  very  young,  befon 
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she  had  come  to  understand  the  world  and  its  hard  necessities.  Nothing, 
she  now  told  herself,  could  be  worse  than  to  hang  like  a  miU-stone  round 
the  neck  of  a  poor  man.  It  might  be  a  very  good  thing  to  give  herself 
away  for  loye,-^but  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  be  the  means  of 
ruining  the  man  she  loved,  even  if  that  man  were  willing  to  be  so  ruined. 
And  then  she  thought  that  she  could  also  love  that  other  man  a  little, — 
could  love  him  sufficiently  for  comfortable  domestic  purposes.  And  it  would 
imdoubtedly  be  very  pleasant  to  have  all  the  troubles  of  her  life  settled 
for  her.  If  she  were  Mrs.  Glascock,  known  to  the  world  €is  the  future 
Lady  Peterborough,  would  it  not  be  within  her  power  to  bring  her  sister 
and  her  sister's  husband  again  together  ?  The  tribute  of  the  Monkhams' 
authority  and  influence  to  her  sister's  side  of  the  question  would  be  most 
salutary.  She  tried  to  make  herself  believe  that  in  this  way  she  would 
be  doing  a  good  deed.  Upon  the  whole,  she  thought  that  if  Mr.  Glascock 
should  give  her  another  chance  she  would  accept  him.  And  he  had  distinctly 
promised  that  he  would  give  her  another  chance.  It  might  be  that  this 
unfortunate  quarrel  in  the  Trevelyan  family  would  deter  him.  People  do 
not  wish  to  ally  themselves  with  mmily  quarrels.  But  if  the  chance  came 
in  her  way  she  would  accept  it.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  that,  when 
she  turned  round  from  off  the  last  knoll  on  which  she  had  stood,  to  return 
to  her  sister  and  Priscilla  Stanbury. 

They  two  had  sat  still  under  the  shade  of  a  thorn  bush,  looking  at 
Nora  as  she  was  wandering  about,  and  talking  together  more  freely  than 
they  had  ever  done  before  on  the  circumstances  that  had  brought  them 
together.  ^'  How  pretty  she  looks,"  Priscilla  had  said,  as  Nora  was 
standing  with  her  figure  clearly  marked  by  the  light. 

'*  Yes ;  she  is  very  pretty,  and  has  been  much  admired.  This  terrible 
affair  of  mine  is  a  cruel  blow  to  her.*' 

<*  You  mean  that  it  is  bad  for  her  to  come  and  live  here — without 
jociety." 

"  Not  exactly  that, — though  of  course  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go 
out.  And  I  don't  know  how  a  girl  is  ever  to  get  settled  in  the  wond 
unless  she  goes  out.  But  it  is  cQways  an  injury  to  be  connected  in  any 
way  with  a  woman  who  is  separated  from  her  husband.  It  must  be  bad 
for  you." 

'*  It  won't  hurt  me,'*  said  Priscilla.     *'  Nothing  of  that  kind  can  hurt 

1Q6. 

'*  I  mean  that  people  say  such  ill-natured  things." 

"  I  stand  alone,  and  can  take  car6  of  myself,"  said  Priscilla.  *'  I  defy 
the  evil  tongues  of  all  the  world  to  hurt  me.  My  personal  cares  are 
limited  to  an  old  gown  and  bread  and  cheese.  I  like  a  pair  of  gloves  to 
go  to  church  with,  but  that  is  only  the  remnant  of  a  prejudice.  The 
world  has  so  very  little  to  give  me,  that  I  am  pretty  nearly  sure  that  it 
will  take  nothing  away." 

**  And  you  are  contented  ?" 

"  Well,  no ;  I  can't  say  that  I  am  contented.  I  hardly  think  that  any- 
body ought  to  be  contented.  Should  my  mother  die  and  Dorothy  remain 
with  my  aunt,  or  get  married,  I  should  be  utterly  alone  in  the  world. 
Providence,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  has  made  me  a  lady  after  a  fashion, 
so  that  I  can't  live  with  the  ploughmen's  wives,  and  at  the  same  time  has 
so  used  me  in  other  respects,  that  I  can't  live  with  anybody  else." 

"  Why  should  not  you  get  married,  as  well  as  Dorothy  ?" 

"Who  would  have  me  P  And  if  I  had  a  husband  I  should  want  a  good 
one, — a  man  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  heart.    Even  if  I  were 
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young  and  good-looking,  or  ricli,  I  doubt  whether  I  conld  please  myself. 
As  it  is  I  am  as  likely  to  bQ  taken  bodily  to  heaven,  as  to  become  any 
man's  wife." 

"  I  suppose  most  women  think  so  of  themselves  at  some  time,  and  yet 
they  are  married." 

**  I  am  not  fit  to  marry.  T  am  offcen  cross,  and  I  like  my  own  way,  and 
I  have  a  distaste  for  men.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  whom  I  wished 
even  to  make  my  intimate  friend.  I  should  think  any  man  an  idiot  who 
began  to  make  soft  speeches  to  me,  and  I  should  tell  him  so." 

**  Ah ;  you  might  find  it  different  when  he  went  on  with  it." 

*'  But  I  think,"  said  Priscilla,  '^  that  when  a  woman  is  married  there  is 
nothing  to  which  she  should  not  submit  on  behalf  of  her  husband." 

"  You  mean  that  for  me." 

''  Of  course  I  mean  it  for  you.  How  should  I  not  be  thinking  of  you, 
living  as  you  are  under  the  same  roof  with  us  P  And  I  am  thinking  of 
Louey."  Louey  was  the  baby.  "  "What  are  you  to  do  when  after  a  year 
or  two  his  father  shall  send  for  him  to  have  him  under  his  own  care  P  " 

'^Nothing  shall  separate  me  from  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
eagerly. 

"  That  is  easily  said ;  but  I  suppose  the  power  of  doing  as  he  pleased 
would  be  with  him." 

"  Why  should  it  be  with  him  P  I  do  not  at  all  know  that  it  would  be 
with  him.    I  have  not  left  his  house.     It  is  he  that  has  turned  me  out." 

"  There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt  what  you  should  do,"  said 
Priscilla,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she  had  got  up  from  her  seat  under 
the  thorn  bush. 

"What  should  I  do  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

«  Oo  back  to  him." 

"  I  will  to-morrow  if  he  wiU  write  and  ask  me.  Nay;  how  could  I  help 
myself  P  I  am  his  creature,  and  must  go  or  come  as  he  bids  me.  I  am 
here  only  because  he  has  sent  me." 

"  You  should  write  and  ask  him  to  take  you." 

*^  Ask  him  to  forgave  me  because  he  has  ill-treated  me  P" 

*<  Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Priscilla,  standing  over  her  comx)anion, 
who  was  still  lying  under  the  bush.  "  All  that  is  twopenny -hal^nny 
pride,  which  should  be  thrown  to  the  winds.  The  more  right  you  have 
been  hitherto  the  better  you  can  afford  to  go  on  being  right.  What  is  it 
that  we  all  live  upon  but  self-esteem  ?  When  we  want  praise  it  is  only 
because  praise  enables  us  to  think  well  of  ourselves.  Every  one  to  himself 
is  the  centre  and  pivot  of  all  the  world." 

^'  It's  a  very  poor  world  that  goes  round  upon  my  pivot,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

'*  I  don't  know  how  this  quarrel  came  up,"  exclaimed  Priscilla,  *'  and  I 
don't  care  to  know.  But  it  seems  a  trumpery  quarrel, — ^as  to  who  should 
beg  each  other's  pardon  first,  and  all  that  kmd  of  thing.  Sheer  and 
simple  nonsense !  Ask  him  to  let  it  all  be  forgotten.  I  suppose  he  loves 
youP" 

"  How  can  I  know  P    He  did  once.'* 

"  And  you  love  him  P  " 

"  Yes.    I  love  him  certainly." 

'*  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  a  doubt.  Here  is  Jack  with  the  carriag'e 
and  if  we  don't  mind  he'll  pass  us  by  without  seeing  us." 

Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  got  up,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  diverting 
Jack's  attention  for  a  moment  from  the  horse,  they  called  to  Nora,  whL< 
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was  still  moving  about  from  one  knoll  to  another,  and  who  showed  no 
desire  to  abandon  the  contemplations  in  which  she  had  be^i  engaged. 

It  had  been  mid-day  before  they  left  home  in  the  morning,  and  they 
were  due  to  be  at  home  in  time  for  tea, — ^which  is  an  epoch  in  the  day 
generally  allowed  to  be  more  elastic  than  some  others.  When  Mis. 
Staabnry  lived  in  the  cottage  her  hour  for  tea  had  been  six;  this  had  been 
^tched  to  half-past  seven  when  she  received  Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  the 
Clock  House ;  and  it  was  half-past  eight  before  Jack  landed  them  at  their 
door.  It  was  manifest  to  them  all  as  tiiey  entei^  the  house  that  there 
was  an  air  of  mystery  In  the  face  of  the  girl  who  had  opened  the  door  for 
Ihem.  She  did  not  S})eak,  however,  till  they  were  all  within  the  passage. 
Then  she  uttered  a  few  words  very  solemnly.  "  There  be  a  gentleman 
come,"  she  said. 

"A  gentleman !"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  thinking  in  the  first  moment  of 
her  hu&band,  and  in  the  second  of  Colonel  Osborne. 

"  He  be  for  you,  miss,"  said  the  girl,  bobbing  her  head  at  Noi». 

Upon  hearing  this  Nora  sank  speechless  into  the  chair  which  stood  in 
the  passage. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

A  GENTLEMAN  GOMES  TO  NUNCOMBE  PUTNEY. 

It  soon  became  known  to  them  all  as  they  remained  clustered  in  the  hall 
that  Mr.  Glascock  was  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Stanbury  came  out  to  them 
and  iaformed  them  that  he  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney  for  the  last  five 
hours,  and  that  he  had  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he  called.  It 
l^ecame  evident  as  the  affairs  of  the  evening  went  on,  that  Mrs.  Stanbury 
^  for  a  few  minutes  been  thrown  into  a  terrible  state  of  amazement, 
thinking  that  "the  Colonel"  had  appeared.  The  strange  gentleman, 
however,  having  obtained  admittance,  explained  who  he  was,  saying  that 
he  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  Mrs.  Trevelyan, — ^and  Miss  Rowley.  It 
iiuiy  be  presumed  that  a  glimmer  of  light  did  make  its  way  into  Mrs. 
Stanbury's  mind  on  the  subject ;  but  up  to  the  moment  at  which  the  three 
travellers  arrived,  she  had  been  in  doubt  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Glascock 
U  declared  that  he  would  take  a  walk,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
had  expressed  high  approval  of  Mrs.  Crocket's  culinary  skill.  When 
^'^  Crocket  heard  that  she  had  entertained  the  son  of  a  lord,  she  was 
'^6ry  loud  in  her  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  eaten  two  mutton 
chops  and  called  for  a  third.  He  had  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  apply 
™8elf  to  the  second  half  of  an  apple  pie,  and  had  professed  himself  to 
w  ^  ardent  admirer  of  Devonshire  cream.  "  It's  them  counter-skippers, 
as  turns  up  their  little  noses  at  the  victuals  as  is  set  before  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Crocket. 

After  his  dinner  Mr.  Glascock  had  returned  to  the  Clock  House,  and 
«ad  been  sitting  there  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Stanbury,  not  much  to  her 
delight  or  to  his,  when  the  carriage  was  driven  up  to  the  door. 

''He  is  to  go  back  to  Lessboro'  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury  vx  a 
whisper. 

"Of  course  you  must  see  him  before  he  goes  P"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to 
her  sister.  There  had,  as  was  natural,  been  very  much  said  between. the 
two  sisters  about  Mr.  Glascock.  If  ora  had  abstained  from  asserting  in  any 
decided  way  that  she  disliked  the  man,  and  had  always  absolutely  refused 
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to  allow  Hugh  Stanbnry's  name  to  be  mixed  tip  with  the  question.  What^ 
ever  might  be  her  own  thoughts  about  Hugh  Stanbury  she  had  kept  them 
even  from  her  sister.    When  her  sister  had  told  her  that  she  had  refosed 
Mr.  Glascock  because  of  Hugh,  she  had  shown  herself  to  be  indignant, 
and  had  since  that  said  one  or  two  fine  things  as  to  her  capacity  to  Tefnse 
a  brilliant  offer  simply  because  the  man  who  had  made  it  was  indifferent 
to  her.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  learned  from  her  that  her  suitor  had  declared 
his  intention  to  persevere ;  and  here  was  perseverance  with  a  vengeance ! 
"  Of  course  you  must  see  him, — at  once,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.    Nora  for 
a  few  seconds  had  remained  sQent,  and  then  had  run  up  to  her  room. 
Her  sister  followed  her  instantly. 

<'  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?"  said  Priscilla  to  her  mother. 

'*  I  suppose  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Eowley,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbniy. 

«  But  who  is  he  ?" 

Then  Mrs.  Stanburytold  all  that  she  knew.  She  had  seen  from  hie 
card  that  he  was  an  Honourable  Mr.  Glascock.  She  had  collected  frou 
what  he  had  said  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of  the  two  ladies.  Her  con- 
viction  was  strong  in  Mr.  Glascock's  fiivour, — thinking,  as  she  expresse< 
herself,  that  everything  was  right  and  proper, — ^but  she  could  hardl; 
explain  why  she  thought  so. 

**  I  do  wish  that  they  had  never  come,"  said  Priscilla,  who  could  not  ri 
herself  of  an  idea  that  there  must  be  danger  in  having  to  do  with  wome 
who  had  men  running  after  them. 

"  Of  course  I'll  see  him,"  said  Nora  to  her  sister.  "  I  have  not  refuse 
to  see  him.    Why  do  you  scold  me  ?  " 

<*  I  have  not  scolded  you,  Nora ;  but  I  do  want  yo^  to  think  how  ii 
mensely  important  this  is."  , 

**  Of  course  it  is  important." 

"  And  so  much  the  more  so  because  of  my  misfortunes !  Think  h< 
good  he  must  be,  how  strong  must  be  his  attachment,  when  he  con 
down  here  after  you  in  this  way." 

"  But  I  have  to  think  of  my  own  feelings." 

"  You  know  you  like  him.  You  have  told  me  so.  And  only  fa3 
what  mamma  will  feel !  Such  a  position !  And  the  man  so  exceUe 
Everybody  says  that  he  hasn't  a  fault  in  any  way." 

"  I  hate  people  without  feults." 

"  Oh,  Nora,  Nora,  that,  is  foolish !  There,  there ;  you  must  go  dc 
Pray, — pray  do  not  let  any  absurd  fancy  stand  in  your  way,  and  des 
everjrthing.  It  will  never  come  again,  Nora.  And,  only  think ;  it  i 
now  your  own,  if  you  will  only  whisper  one  word." 

"  Ah ! — one  word, — and  that  a  falsehood !" 

"  No, — Ho.  Say  you  will  try  to  love  him,  and  that  wiU  Tae  eno 
And  you  do  love  him  ?  " 

"Do  IP" 

"  Yes,  you  do.  It  is  only  the  opposition  of  your  nature  tliat  maket 
fight  against  him.    Will  you  go  now  ?" 

"  Let  me  be  for  two  minutes  by  myself,"  said  Nora,  **  and  the' 
come  down.  Tell  him  that  I'm  coming."  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stoox)©d 
her,  kissed  her,  and  then  left  her. 

Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  stood  upright  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
and  held  her  hands  up  to  her  forehead.  She  had  been  far  from  thii 
when  she  was  considering  the  matter  easily  among  the  h.iUocts,  tl 
necessity  for  an  absolute  decision  would  come  upon  her  so  instantaxie 
She  had  told  herself  only  this  morning  that  it  would  be  wise  to  accc 
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maD,  if  he  should  ever  ask  a  second  time ; — ^and  he  had  come  abeady. 
He  had  been  waiting  for  her  in  the  village  while  she  had  been  thinking 
whether  he  would  ever  come  across  her  path  again.  She  thought  that  it 
would  have  been  easier  for  her  now  to  have  gone  down  with  a  "  yes ''  in 
her  mouth,  if  her  sister  had  not  pressed  her  so  hard  to  say  that  *'  yes." 
The  very  pressure  from  her  sister  seemed  to  imply  that  such  pressure 
ought  to  be  resisted.  Why  should  there  have  been  pressure,  unless  there 
were  reasons  against  her  marrying  him  P  And  ye<^  if  she  chose  to  take 
him,  who  would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  her  P  Hugh  Stanbury  had 
never  spoken  to  her  a  word  that  would  justify  her  in  even  supposing  that 
he  would  consider  himself  to  be  ill-used.  All  others  of  her  Mends  would 
certainly  rejoice,  would  applaud  her,  pat  her  on  the  back,  cover  her  with 
caresses,  and  tell  her  that  she  had  been  bom  under  a  happy  star.  And 
8he  did  like  the  man.  Nay ; — she  thought  she  loved  him.  She  withdrew 
her  hands  from  her  brow,  assured  herself  that  her  lot  in  life  was  cast,  and 
with  hurrying  fingers  attenipted  to  smooth  her  hair  and  to  arrange  her 
libbons  before  the  glass.  She  would  go  to  the  encounter  boldly  and 
accept  him  honestly.  It  was  her  duty  to  do  so.  What  might  she  not  do 
for  brothers  and  sisters  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Peterborough  of  Monkhams  ? 
She  saw  that  that  arrangement  before  the  glass  could  be  of  no  service, 
and  ehe  stepped  quickly  to  the  door.  If  he  did  not  like  her  as  she  was, 
he  need  not  ask  her.  Her  mind  was  made  up,  and  she  would  do  it.  But 
as  she  went  down  the  stairs  to  the  room  in  which  she  knew  that  he  was 
waiting  for  her,  there  came  over  her  a  cold  feeline  of  self-accusation, — 
almost  of  disgrace.  '*  I  do  not  care,"  she  said.  ^<  I  know  that  I'm  right." 
She  opened  the  door  quickly,  that  there  might  be  no  further  doubt,  and 
found  that  she  was  alone  witii  hinu 

"  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  *^  I  am  a£raid  you  will  think  that  I  am  perse- 
cutmg  you." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  think  that,"  she  answered. 

^  I'll  tell  you  why  I  have  come.  My  dear  father,  who  has  always  been 
my  best  Mend,  is  very  ill.  He  is  at.  Naples,  and  I  must  go  to  him.  He 
is  very  old,  you  know, — over  eighty ;  and  will  never  live  to  come  back  to 
England.  From  what  I  hear,  I  thmk  it  probable  that  I  may  remain  with 
him  till  everything  is  over." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  old  as  that." 

"  They  say  that  he  can  hardly  live  above  a  month  or  two.  He  will 
never  see  my  wife, — if  I  can  have  a  wife ;  but  I  should  like  to  tell  him, 
if  it  were  possible, — ^that, — that " 

"  I  understand  you,  ILr.  Glascock." 

"I  told  you  that  I  should  come  to  you  again,  and  as  I  may  possibly 
linger  at  Naples  aU  the  winter,  I  could  not  go  without  seeing  you.  Miss 
Rowley,  may  I  hope  that  you  can  love  me  ?" 

She  cUd  not  answer  him  a  word,  but  stood  looking  away  from  him  with 
her  hands  clasped  together.  Had  he  asked  her  whether  she  would  be  his 
wife,  it  is  possible  that  the  answer  which  she  had  prepared  would  have 
been  spoken.  But  he  had  put  the  question  in  another  form.  Did  she  love 
kim  ?  If  she  could  only  bring  herself  to  say  that  she  could  love  him,  she 
might  be  lady  of  Monkhams  before  the  next  summer  had  come  round. 

"Nora,"  he  said,  " do  you  think  that  you  can  love  me  ?" 

"No,"  she  said,  and  there  was  something  almost  of  fierceness  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice  as  she  answered  him. 

"And  must  that  be  your  final  answer  to  me  ?" 

"Mr.  Glascock,  what  can  I  say?"  she  replied.    "I  will  tell  you  the 
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honest  truth : — ^I  will  tell  you  everything.  I  came  into  this  room  de- 
termined to  accept  you.  But  you  are  so  good,  and  so  kind,  and  so  upright, 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  a  falsehood.  I  do  not  love  you.  I  ought  not  to 
lake  what  you  offer  me.  If  I  did,  it  would  he  hecause  you  are  rich,  and 
a  lord ;  and  not  hecause  I  love  you.  I  love  some  one  else.  There ;— pray, 
pray  do  not  tell  of  me  ;  hut  I  do."  Then  she  l^ung  away  from  him  and 
hid  her  face  in  a  comer  of  the  sofa  out  of  the  light. 

Her  lover  stood  silent,  not  knowing  how  to  go  on  with  the  conveiBation, 
not  knowing  how  to  hring  it  to  an  end.  After  what  she  had  now  said  to 
him  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  press  her  further.  It  was  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  wish  to  do  so.  When  a  lady  is  frank  enough  to 
declare  that  her  heart  is  not  her  own  to  give,  a  man  can  hardly  wish  tc 
make  further  prayer  for  the  gift.  "If  so,"  he  said,  **of  course  I  havt 
nothing  to  hope. 

She  was  sobbing,  and  could  not  answer  him.  She  was  half  repentani 
partly  proud  of  what  she  had  done, — half  repentant  in  that  she  had  loe 
what  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  so  good,  and  fall  of  remorse  in  that  she  ha 
so  unnecessarily  told  her  secret. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  he,  "  I  ought  to  assure  you  that  what  you  have  told  n 
shall  never  be  repeated  by  my  lips." 

She  thanked  him  for  this  by  a  motion  of  her  head  and  hand,  not  \ 
words ; — ^and  then  he  was  gone.    How  he  managed  to  bid  adieu  to  Mi 
Stanbury  and  her  sister,  or  whether  he  saw  them  as  he  left  the  house, 
never  knew.    In  her  comer  of  the  sofa,  weeping  in  the  dark,  partly  pro 
and  partly  repentant,  she  remained  till  her  sister  came  to  her.    ^'  Eiml] 
she  said,  jumping  up,  *'  say  nothing  about  it ;  not  a  word.   It  is  of  no  u 
The  thing  is  done  and  over,  and  let  it  altogether  be  forgotten." 
"  It  is  done  and  over,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
"  Exactly ; — and  I  suppose  a  ^1  may  do  what  she  likes  with  hersel 
that  way.    If  I  choose  to  declme  to  take  anything  that  is  pleasant, 
nice,  and  comfortable,  nobody  has  a  right  to  scold  me.    And  I  won*i 
scolded." 

'*  But,  my  child,  who  is  scolding  you  P" 

^  You  moan  to  scold  me.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  The  man  has  gone, 
there  is  an  end  of  it.  Nothing  that  you  can  say  or  I  can  think  will  1: 
him  back  again.  I  don't  want  anybody  to  tell  me  that  it  would  he  h 
to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  with  everytiiing  that  the  world  has  to 
than  to  live  here  without  a  soul  to  speak  to,  emd  have  to  go  hack  to 
horrible  islands  next  year.  You  can't  think  that  I  am  very  comforts 
"  But  what  did  you  say  to  him,  Nora  ?" 

"  What  did  I  say  to  him  ?  What  could  I  say  to  him  ?  WTiy  ' 
he  ask  me  to  be  his  wife  without  saying  anything  about  love  1 
asked  me  if  I  loved  him.  Of  course  I  don't  love  him.  I  would  lia^ 
I  did,  but  it  stuck  in  my  throat.  I  am  willing  enough,  I  believe, 
myself  to  the  devil,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it.  Never  mind 
done,  and  now  I'll  go  to  bed." 

She  did  go  to  bed,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  explainM  to  the  two  la 
much  as  was  necessary  of  what  had  occurred.  When  Mrs.  Stanbux 
to  imderstand  that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  closeted  witb.  Iier 
probably,  in  a  few  mon&s  be  a  lord  himself,  that  he  was  a  very  ric 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  one  of  those  who  are  decidedly  l>o 
gold  spoons  in  their  mouths,  and  understood  also  that  ^ora  ±iow 
refused  him,  she  was  lost  in  amazement.  Mr.  Glascock  'was  aboi 
years  of  age,  and  appeared  to  Nora  Rowley,  who  was  nearly  twenl 
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his  junior,  to  be  almost  an  old  man.  But  to  Mis.  Stanbiu^,  who  was  over 
six^,  Mr.  Glascock  seemed  to  be  quite  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The 
bald  place  at  the  top  of  his  head  simply  showed  that  he  had  passed  his 
boyhood,  and  the  grey  hairs  at  the  back  of  his  whiskers  were  no  more 
than  outward  signs  of  manly  discretion.  She  could  not  understand  why 
any  girl  should  refose  such  an  offer,  unless  the  man  wore  himself  bad  in 
mends,  or  in  temper.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  told  her  while  Nora  and 
Mr.  Glascock  were  closeted  together,  that  he  was  beliered  by  them  aU  to 
he  good  and  gentle.  Nevertheless  she  felt  a  considerable  increase  of 
respect  for  a  yonng  lady  who  had  refused  the  eldest  son  of  a  lord.  Pris- 
cilla,  when  she  heard  what  had  occurred,  expressed  to  her  mother  a 
moderated  approval.  According  to  her  views  a  girl  would  much  more 
often  be  right  to  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage  than  to  accept  it,  let  him  who 
made  the  offer  be  who  he  might.  And  the  fact  of  tiie  man  having  been 
Mot  away  with  a  refusal  somewhat  softened  Priscilla's  anger  at  his  coming 
there  at  aU. 

"  I  suppose  he  is  a  goose,"  said  she  to  her  mother,  ^  and  I  hope  there 
won*t  be  any  more  of  this  kind  running  after  them  while  they  are  with 

118." 

Nora,  when  she  was  alone,  wept  till  her  heart  was  almost  broken.  It 
'was  done,  and  the  man  was  gone,  and  the  thing  was  over.  She  had  quite 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  realise  perfectly  the  difference 
between  such  a  position  as  that  which  had  been  offerea  to  her,  and  the 
position  which  in  all  probability  she  would  now  be  called  upon  to  fill. 
i3i6  had  had  her  chance,  and  Fortune  had  placed  great  things  at  her  dis- 
posal It  must  be  said  of  her  also  that  the  great  things  which  Fortune 
had  offered  to  her  were  treasures  very  valuable  in  her  eyes.  Whether  ift  be 
right  and  wise  to  covet  or  to  despise  wealth  and  rank,  there  was  no  doubt 
bat  that  she  coveted  them.  She  had  been  instructed  to  believe  in  them, 
wd  she  did  believe  in  them.  In 'some  mysterious  manner  of  which  she 
herself  knew  nothing,  taught  by  some  preceptor  the  nobility  of  whose 
lessons  she  bad  not  recognised  though  she  had  accepted  them,  she  had 
learned  other  things  also, — to  rev6re  truth  and  love,  and  to  be  ambitious 
as  regarded  lierseK  of  conferring  the  gift  of  her  whole  heart  upon  some 
-one  whom  she  could  worship  as  a  hero.  She  had  spoken  the  simple  truth 
when  she  had  told  her  sister  that  she  had  been  willing  to  sell  herself  to 
the  devil,  but  that  she  had  failed  in  her  attempt  to  exeoutet  he  contract. 
Bat  now  as  she  lay  weeping  on  her  bed,  tearing  herself  with  remorse, 
picturing  to  herself  in  the  most  vivid  colours  all  that  ^he  had  thrown  * 
away,  telling  herself  of  all  that  she  might  have  done  and  all  that  she 
ndght  have  been,  had  she  not  allowed  the  insane  folly  of  a  moment  to  get 
the  better  of  her,  she  received  little  or  no  comfort  from  the  reflection  that 
she  had  been  true  to  her  better  instincts.  She  had  told  the  man  that  she 
had  refused  him  because  she  loved  Hugh  Stanbury ; — at  least,  as  &ur  as 
«he  could  remember  what  had  passed,  i^e  had  so  told  him.  And  how  . 
mean  it  was  of  her  to  allow  herself  to  be  actuated  by  an  insane  passion 
for  a  man  who  had  never  spoken  to  her  of  love,  and  how  silly  of  her  after- 
wards to  confess  it !  Of  wh^t  service  could  such  a  passion  be  to  her  life  ? 
£ven  were  it  returned,  she  cotdd  not  marry  such  a  one  as  Hugh  Stanbury. 
Bhe  knew  enough  of  herself  to  be  quite  sure  that  were  he  to  ask  her  to  do 
«o  to-morrow,  she  would  refuse  him.  Better  go  and  be  scorched,  and  bored 
to  death,  and  buried  at  the  Mandarins,  than  attempt  to  regulate  a  poor 
household  which,  as  soon  as  she  made  one  of  its  number,  would  be  on  the 
Auie  road  to  ruin ! 
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For  a  moment  there  came  upon  her,  not  a  thought,  haidly  an  idea, — 
something  of  a  waking  dream  that  she  would  write  to  Mr.  Glascock 
and  withdraw  all  that  she  had  said.  Were  she  to  do  so  he  would  probably 
despise  her,  and  tell  her  that  he  despised  her ; — but  there  might  be  a 
chaiice.  It  was  possible  that  snch  a  declaration  would  bring  him  back 
to  her  ; — and  did  it  not  bring  him  back  to  her  she  would  only  be  where 
she  was,  a  poor  lost,  shipwrecked  creature,  who  had  flung  herself  upon 
the  rocks  and  thrown  away  her  only  chance  of  a  prosperous  voyage  across 
the  ocean  of  life ;  her  only  chance,  for  she  was  not  like  other  girls,  who 
at  any  rate  remain  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  may  refit  their  spars  and 
still  win  their  way.  For  there  were  to  be  no  more  seasons  in  London 
no  more  living  in  Curzon  Street,  no  renewed  power  of  entering  the  bsJl' 
rooms  and  crowded  staircases  in  which  high-born  wealthy  lovers  can  b( 
conquered.  A  great  prospect  had  been  given  to  her,  and  she  had  flunf 
it  aside!  That  letter  of  retractation  was,  however,  quite  out  of  th 
question.  The  reader  must  not  supi)ose  that  she  had  ever  thought  ths 
iix&  could  write  it.  She  thought  of  nothing  but  of  coming  misery  an 
remorse.  In  her  wretchedness  she  fEoicied  that  she  had  absolutely  di 
closed  to  the  man  who  loved  her  the  name  of  him  whom  she  had  been  nu 
enough  to  say  that  she  loved.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  Let  it  be  as 
might,  she  was  destroyed. 

The  next  morning  she  came  down  to  break&st  pale  as  a  ghost ;  ai 
they  who  saw  her  Imew  at  once  that  she  had  done  that  which  had  ma 
her  a  wretched  woman. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

THE  8TANBUBT  COBBESFOITDENCE. 


Half  an  hour  after  the  proper  time,  when  the  others  had  finished  t! 
tea  and  bread  and  butter,  Kora  Itowley  came  down  among  them  pale 
ghost.  Her  sister  had  gone  to  her  while  she  was  dressing,  but  she 
aeclared  that  she  would  prefer  to  be  alone.  She  would  be  down  direi 
she  had  said,  and  had  completed  her  toilet  without  even  the  assistani 
her  maid.  She  drank  her  cup  of  tea  and  pretended  to  eat  her  toast ; 
then  sat  herself  down,  very  wretchedly,  to  think  of  it  all  again.  It 
been  all  within  her  grasp, — all  of  which  she  had  ever  dreamed. !  And 
*  it  was  gone !  Each  of  her  three  companions  strove  from  time  to  tii 
draw  her  into  conversation,  but  she  seemed  to  be  resolute  in  her  rei 
At  first,  till  her  utter  prostration  had  become  a  fsict  plainly  recognise 
them  all,  she  made  some  little  attempt  at  an  answer  when  a  direct  que 
was  asked  of  her ;  but  after  a  while  she  only  shook  her  liea.d,  an( 
silent,  giving  way  to  absolute  despair. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  Priscilla  fol 
her.  It  was  now  the  end  of  July,  and  the  sunmier  was  in  its  glory, 
ladies,  during  the  day,  would  remain  in  the  drawing-room  ^wii 
windows  open  and  the  blinds  down,  and  would  sit  in  the  evening  r< 
and  working,  or  perhaps  pretending  to  read  and  work,  under  tb.e  s): 
a  cedar  which  stood  upon  the  lawn.  Ko  retirement  could,  possi 
more  secluded  than  was  that  of  the  garden  of  the  Cloch:  Soiis* 
stranger  could  see  into  it,  or  hear  sounds  from  out  of  it.  Tliongb 
not  extensive,  it  was  so  well  furnished  with  those  charming  g'arden. 
which,  in  congenial  soils,  become  large  trees,  that  one  party  of  'wa.i 
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might  seem  to  be  lost  from  another  amidst  its  walls.  On  this  eyening 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  gone  out  as  usual,  but  Priscilla 
had  remained  with  Nora  Eowley.  After  a  while  Nora  also  got  up  and 
went  through  the  window  all  alone.  Priscilla,  having  waited  for  a  few 
minutes,  followed  her;  and  caught  her  in  a  long  green  walk  that  led 
round  the  bottom  of  the  orchard. 

"  What  makes  you  so  wretched  P"  she  said. 

**  Why  do  you  say  I  am  wretched  ?" 

*'  Because  it's  so  -visible.  How  is  one  to  go  on  living  with  you  all  day 
and  not  notice  it  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  notice  it.  I  don't  think  it  kind  of  you  to  notice 
it.    If  I  wanted  to  talk  of  it,  I  would  say  so.'* 

"  It  is  better  generally  to  speak  of  a  trouble  than  to  keep  it  to  oneself," 
said  Priscilla. 

"  All  the  same,  I  would  prefer  not  to  speak  of  mine,"  said  Nora. 

Then  they  parted,  one  going  one  way  and  one  the  other,  and  Priscilla 
was  certainly  angry  at  the  reception  which  had  been  given  to  the  sym- 
pathy which  she  had  proffered.  The  next  day  passed  almost  without  a 
word  spoken  between  the  two.  Mrs.  Stanbury  had  not  ventured  as  yet 
to  mention  to  her  guest  the  subject  of  the  rejected  lover,  and  had  not  even 
said  much  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Between  the  two  sisters 
there  had  been,  of  course,  some  discussion  on  the  matter.  It  was  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  allowed  to  pass  without  it ;  but  such  discussions 
always  resulted  in  an  assertion  on  the  part  of  Nora  that  she  would  not 
be  scolded.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  very  tender  vrith  her,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  scold  her, — tried,  at  last,  simply  to  console  her ;  but  Nora  was 
so  continually  at  work  scolding  herself,  that  every  word  spoken  to  her  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Glascock's  visit  seemed  to  her  to  carry  with  it  a  rebuke. 

But  on  the  second  day  she  herself  accosted  Priscilla  Stanbury.  "  Como 
into  the  garden,"  she  said,  when  they^  two  were  for  a  moment  alone  toge- 
ther ;  "  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  Priscilla,  without  answering,  folded  up 
her  work  and  put  on  her  hat.  ''  Come  down  to  the  green  walk,"  said 
Nora.    "  I  was  savage  to  you  last  night,  and  I  want  to  beg  your  pardon." 

•*Yoii  were  savage,"  said  Priscilla,  smiling,  "and  you  shall  have  my 
pardon.    Who  would  not  pardon  you  any  offence,  if  you  asked  it  ?" 

*'  I  am  so  miserable !"  she  said. 

"But  why?" 

**  I  don't  know,    I  can't  tell.    And  it  is  of  no  use  talking  about  it  now, 
for  it  is  all  over.    But  I  ought  not  to  have  been  cross  to  you,  and  I  am' 
very  sorry." 

"That  does  not  signify  a  straw ;  only  so  far,  that  when  I  have  been 
cross,  and  have  begged  a  person's  pardon, — which  I  don't  do  as  often  as  I 
ought, — I  always  feel  that  it  begets  kindness.  If  I  could  help  you  in  your 
trouble  I  would." 

"You  can't  fetch  him  back  again." 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Glascock.    Shall  I  go  and  try  P  " 

Nora  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  "  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  if  you 
asked  him.    But  if  he  came  I  should  do  the  same  thing." 

**  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  you  have  done,  my  dear.  I  only  see 
that  you  mope  about,  and  are  more  down  in  the  mouth  than  any  one 
ought  to  be,  unless  some  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  A  great  trouble  has  come." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  had  your  choice, — either  to  accept  your  lover  or 
to  reject  him." 

K 
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**  No ;  I  have  not  had  my  choice." 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  has  dictated  to  you ;  or,  at  leafit,  that  you 
have  obeyed  no  dictation." 

**  Of  course,  I  can't  explain  it  to  you.    It  is  impossible  that  I  should." 

"  If  you  mean  that  you  regret  what  you  have  done  becaase  you  have 
been  false  to  the  man,  I  can  sympathise  with  you.  No  one  has  ever  a  light 
to  be  false,  and  if  you  are  repenting  a  falsehood,  I  will  willingly  help 
you  to  eat  your  ashes  and  to  wear  your  sackcloth.  But  if  you  are  repent- 
ing a  truth r" 

*'  I  am." 

'*  Then  you  must  eat  your  ashes  by  yourself,  for  me ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  digest  them." 

*<  I  do  not  want  anybody  to  help  me,"  said  Nora  proudly. 

"  Nobody  can  help  you,  if  I  imderstand  the  matter  rightly.  You  have 
got  to  get  the  better  of  your  own  covetousness  and  evil  desires,  and  you 
are  in  the  fair  way  to  get  the  better  of  them  if  you  have  already  refused 
to  be  this  man's  wife  because  you  could  not  bring  yourself  to  commit  the 
sin  of  marrying  him  when  you  did  not  love  him.  I  suppose  that  is  about 
the  truth  of  it ;  and  iudeed,  indeed,  I  do  sympathise  with  you.  If  yoi! 
have  done  that,  though  it  is  no  more  than  the  plainest  duty,  I  will  love 
you  for  it.  One  fin(£  so  few  people  that  will  do  any  duty  that  taxes  theii 
self-indulgence." 

'*  But  he  did  not  ask  me  to  marry  him." 

*'  Then  I  do  not  understand  anything  about  it." 

"  He  asked  me  to  love  him." 

"  But  he  meant  you  to  be  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes ; — ^he  meant  that  of  course." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?**  asked  Priscilla. 

«  That  I  didn't  love  him,"  repHed  Nora. 

**  And  that  was  the  truth  ?"  . 

"  Yes ; — ^it  was  the  truth." 

"  And  what  do  you  regret  ? — ^that  you  didn't  tell  him  a  lie  P** 

"  No  ; — not  that,"  said  Nora  slowly. 

"What  then?  You  cannot  regret  that  you.  have  not  basely  deceive 
a  man  who  has  treated  you  with  a  loving  generosity  P"  They  walked  o 
silent  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  Priscilla  repeated  her  question.  •*  Yo 
cannot  mean  that  you  are  sorry  that  you  did  not  persuade  yourself  to  d 
evil?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  go  back  to  the  islands,  and  to  lose  myself  there,  ax 
to  be  nobody ; — ^that  is  what  I  mean.  And  I  might  have  been  so  mud: 
Could  one  step  from  the  very  highest  rung  of  the  ladder  to  the  very  lo-w^e 
and  not  feel  it?" 

"  But  you  have  gone  up  the  ladder, — if  you  only  knew  it,"  said  Priscill 
"  There  was  a  choice  given  to  you  between  the  foulest  mire  of  the  clay 
the  world,  and  the  sun-light  of  the  very  Grod.  You  have  chosen  the  enn 
light,  and  you  are  crying  after  the  clay !  I  cannot  pity  you ;  but  I  cj 
esteem  you,  and  love  you,  and  believe  in  you.  And  I  do.  You'll  get  you 
self  right  at  last,  and  there's  my  hand  on  it,  if  you'll  take  it."  Nora  ix>i 
the  hand  that  was  offered  to  her,  held  it  in  her  own  for  some  secoxxc 
and  then  walked  back  to  the  house  and  up  to  her  own  room  in  silence. 

The  post  used  to  come  into  Nuncombe  Putney  at  about  eight  in.  t 
morning,  carried  thither  by  a  wooden-legged  man  who  rode  a  donkc 
There  is  a  general  understanding  that  the  wooden-legged  men  in  couo.t 
parishes  should  be  employed  as  postmen,  owing  to  the  great  steadiness 
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demeanour  which  a  wooden  leg  is  generally  found  to  produce.  It  may 
be  that  such  men  are  slower  in  their  operations  than  would  be  biped 
postmen ;  but  as  all  private  employers  of  labour  demand  labourers  with 
two  legs,  it  is  well  ^at  the  lame  and  halt  should  find  a  refuge  in  the 
less  exacting  service  of  the  government.  The  one-legged  man  who  rode 
his  donkey  into  Nuncombe  Putney  would  reach  his  post-office  not  above 
half  an  hour  after  his  proper  time ;  but  he  was  very  slow  in  stumping 
round  the  village,  and  seldom  reached  the  Clock  House  much  before  ten. 
On  a  certain  mormng  two  or  three  days  after  the  conversation  lust  recorded 
it  was  past  ten  when  he  brought  two  letters  to  the  door,  one  for  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan,  and  one  for  Mrs.  Stanbury.  The  ladies  had  finished  their  break- 
&8t,  and  were  seated  together  at  an  open  window.  As  was  usual,  the 
letters  were  given  into  I^riscilla's  hands,  and  the  newspaper  which  accom- 
panied them  into  those  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  its  undoubted  owner.  When 
her  letter  was  handed  to  her,  she  looked  at  the  address  closely  and  then 
iralked  away  with  it  into  her  own  room. 

"I  think  it*s  £rom  Louis/'  said  Nora,. as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 
^'If  so,  he  is  telling  her  to  come  back." 

"Mamma,  this  is  for  you,"  said  Friscilla.  .  '^It  is  from  Aunt  Stanbury. 
I  know  her  handwriting." 

"  From  your  aunt  ?  What  can  she  be  writing  about  ?  There  is  some- 
thing wrongwith  Dorothy."  Mrs.  Stanbury  held  the  letter  but  did  not 
open  it.  ''You  had  better  read  it,  my  dear.  If  she  is  ill,  pray  let  her 
come  home." 

But  the  letter  spoke  of  nothiug  amiss  as  regarded  Dorothy,  and  did  not 
indeed  even  mention  Dorothy's  name.  Luckily  Friscilla  read  the  letter 
in  silence,  for  it  was  an  angry  letter.  "  What  is  it,  Friscilla  ?  Why 
don't  you  tell  me  ?    Is  anything  wrong  P  "  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"Nothing  is  wrong,  mamma,^-except  that  my  aunt  is  a  silly  woman." 

"  Goodness  me !  what  is  it  P  " 

*'It  is  a  family  matter,"  said  Nora  smiling,  "  and  I  will  go." 

"What  can  it  be  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Stanbury  again  as  soon  as  Nora 
bad  left  tlie  room.  • 

"You  shall  hear  what  it  can  be.  I  will  read  it  you,"  said  Friscilla. 
"It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  women  that  ever  lived  my  Aunt  Stanbury 
is  the  most  prejudiced,  the  most  unjust,  and  the  most  given  to  evil 
thinking  of  her  neighbours.  This  is  what  she  has  thought  fit  to  write 
to  you,  mamma."  Then  Friscilla  read  her  aunt's  letter,  which  was  as 
follows : — 

•*I%/?  CUse^  Exeter,  July  31,  186—. 

"Dbab  Sister  Stanbtjbt, 

**  I  am  informed  that  the  lady  who  is  living  with  you  because 
she  conld  not  continue  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  her  lawiul.  husband, 
has  received  a  visit  at  your  house  from  a  gentleman  who  was  named  as 
her  lover  before  she  left  her  own.  I  am  given  to  imderstand  that  it  was 
hecause  of  this  gentleman's  visits  to  her  in  London,  and  because  she  would 
not  give  up  seeing  him,  that  her  husband  would  not  live  with  her  any 
longer." 

"But  the  man  has  never  been  here  at  all,"  saiaVMrs.  Stanbury,  in 


"  Of  course  he  has  not  been  here.    But  let  me  go  on." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  your  visitors,"  continued  the  letter, 
'and  I  should  not  interfere  but  for  the  credit  of  the  fsunily.   There  ought 
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to  be  somebody  to  explain  to  you  that  much  of  the  abominable  disgrace  oi 
the  whole  proceeding  will  rest  upon  you,  if  you  permit  such  goings  on  ir 
your  house.  I  suppose  it  is  your  house..  At  any  rate  you  are  regarded 
as  the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  and  it  is  for  yoi^  to  tell  the  lady  thai 
she  must  go  elsewhere.  I  do  hope  that  you  have  done  so,  or  at  least  thai 
you  will  do  so  now.  It  is  intolerable  liiat  the  widow  of  my  brother, — a 
clergyman, — should  harbour  a  lady  who  is  separated  from  her  husband 
and  who  receives  visits  from  a  gentleman  who  is  reputed  to  be  her  lover 
I  wonder  much  that  your  eldest  daughter  should  countenance  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

'*  Yours  truly, 

"Jemima  Stanbuky." 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  the  letter  had  been  read  to  her,  held  up  both  hei 
hands  in  despair.    "  Dear,  dear,"  she  exclaimed.     "  Oh,  dear !  " 

''  She  had  such  pleasure  in  writing  it,''  said  FrisciUa,  "  that  one  ought 
hardly  to  begrudge  it  her."  The  blackest  spot  in  the  character  of  Priscilla 
Stanbury  was  her  hatred  for  her  aunt  in  Exeter.  She  knew  that  hex 
aunt  had  high  qualities,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aunt.  She  was  well  aware 
that  her  aunt  was  regarded  as  a  shining  light  by  very  many  good  people 
in  the  county,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aimt.  She  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that  her  aunt  had  been  generous  to  her  brother,  and  was  now  very 
generous  to  her  sister,  and  yet  she  hated  her  aunfc.  It  was  now  a  triumph 
to  her  that  her  aunt  had  Mien  into  so  terrible  a  quagmire,  and  she  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  let  the  sinning  old  woman  easily  out  of  it. 

"  It  is  as  pretty  a  specimen,"  she  said,  "  as  I  ever  knew  of  malice  and 
eaves-dropping  combined." 

"  Don't  use  such  hard  words,  my  dear." 

"Look  at  her  words  to  us,"  said  Priscilla.  "What  business  has  she 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  credit  of  the  family  and  abominable  disgrace  ? 
You  have  held  your  head  up  in  poverty,  while  she  has  been  rolling  in 
money." 

"  She  has  been  very  good  to  Hugh, — and  now  to  Dorothy." 

"  If  I  were  Dorothy  I  would  have  none  of  her  goodness.  She  likes 
some  one  to  trample  on, — some  one  of  the  name  to  patronise.  She  shan't 
trample  on  you  and  me,  mamma." 

Then  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done ;  or  rathe^  a 
discourse  in  which  Priscilla  explained  what  she  thought  fit  to  do.  Nothing, 
she  decided,  should  be  said  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  on  the  subject ;  but  an 
answer  shomd  be  sent  to  Aunt  Stanbury.  Prisdlla  herself  would  write 
this  answer,  and  herself  would  sign  it.  There  was  some  difference  oi 
opinion  on  this  point,  as  Mrs.  Stanbury  thought  that  if  she  might  be 
allowed  to  put  hey  name  to  it,  even  though  Priscilla  should  write  it,  the 
wording  of  it  would  be  made,  in  some  degree,  mild, — to  suit  her  own 
character.    But  her  daughter  was  imperative,  and  she  gave  way. 

"  It  shall  be  mild  enough  in  words,"  said  Priscilla,  "  and  very  short." 

Then  she  wrote  her  letter  as  follows : — 


X  "Nuncotnbe  Futney,  Aw/ttst  1,  186 — '. 

"Dear  Aunt  Stanbuky, 

"  You  have  found  a  mare's  nest.  The  gentleman  you  spealc 
of  has  never  been  here  at  all,  and  the  people  who  bring  you  news  have 
probably  hoaxed  you.  I  don't  think  that  mamma  has  ever  disgraced  the 
uOnily,  and  yo\i  can  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  she  ever  will.    You 
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should,  at  an^  rate,  be  sure  of  what  you  are  saying  before  you  make  such 
cruel  accusabons. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Pkiscilla  Stanbuky. 

"  P.S. — Another  gentleman  did  call  here, — not  to  see  Mrs.  Trevelyan ; 
but  I  suppose  mamma's  house  need  not  be  closed  against  all  Tisitors." 

Poor  Dorothy  had  passed  evil  hours  from  the  moment  in  which  her 
aunt  had  so  far  certified  herself  as  to  Colonel  Osborne's  visit  to  Nuncombe 
as  to  make  her  feel  it  to  be  incumbent  on  her  to  interfere.  After  much 
consideration  Miss  Stanbury  had  told  her  niece  the  dreadful  news,  and 
had  told  also  what  she  intended  to  do.  Dorothy,  who  was  in  truth 
horrified  at  the  iniquity  of  the  fact  which  was  related,  and  who  never 
dreamed  of  doubting  the  truth  of  her  aunt's  information,  hardly  knew 
how  to  interpose.  *^I  am  sure  mamma  won't  let  there  be  anything 
wrong,"  she  had  said. 

"^d  you  don't  caU  this  wrong  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury,  in  a  tone  of 
indignation. 
"But  perhaps  mamma  will  tell  them  to  go." 

*  I  hope  she  will.  I  hope  she  has.  But  he  was  allowed  to  be  there 
for  hours.  And  now  three  days  have  passed  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any- 
thing being  done.  He  came  and  went  and  may  come  again  when  he 
pleases."  Still  Dorothy  pleaded.  "I  shall  do  my  duty,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
"I  am  quite  sure  mamma  will  do  nothing  wrong,"  said  Dorothy.  But 
the  letter  was  written  and  sent,  and  the  answer  to  the  letter  reached  the 
house  in  the  Close  in  due  time. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  read  and  re-read  the  very  short  reply  which 

her  niece  had  written,  she  became  at  first  pale  wilJi  dismay,  and  then 

ted  with  renewed  vigour  and  obstinacy.    She  had  made  herself,  as  she 

thought,  quite  certain  of  her  facts  before  she  had  acted  on  her  information. 

There  was  some  equivocation,  some  most  unworthy  deceit  in  Priscilla's 

letter.    Or  could  it  be  possible  that  she  herself  had  been  mistaken? 

Another  gentleman  had  been  there; — not,  however,  with  the  object  of 

seeing  Mrs.  Trevelyan !    So  said  Priscilla.    But  she  had  made  herself 

sore  that  the  man  in  question  was  a  man  from  London,  a  middle-aged  man 

from  London,  who  hitd  specially  asked  for  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  who  had 

at  once  been  known  to  Mrs.  Clegg,  at  the  Lessboro'  inn,  to  be  Mrs.  Tre- 

velyan's  lover.    Miss  Stanbury  was  very  unhappy,  and  at  last  sent  for 

Giles  Hickbody.    Giles  Hickbody  had  never  pretended  to  know  the  name. 

He  had  seen  the  man  and  had  described  him, "  Quite  a  swell,  ma'am ;  and 

aLon'oner,  and  one  as'd  be  up  to  anything ;  but  not  a  yoimg  'un ;  no,  not 

JTistayoung  'im,  zartainly."   He  was  cross-examined  again  now,  and  said 

that  ail  he  knew  about  the  man's  name  was  that  there  was  a  handle  to  it. 

This  was  ended  by  Miss  Stanbury  sending  him  down  to  Lessboro'  to  learn 

the  very  name  of  the  gentleman,  and  by  his  coming  back  with,  that  of  the 

Honourable  George  Glascock  written  on  a  piece  of  paper.     "  They  says 

now  as  he  was  s^r  the  other  young  'ooman,"  said    Giles  Hickbody. 

Then  was  the  confusion  of  Miss  Stanbury  complete. 

It  was  late  when  Giles  returned  from  Lessboro',  and  nothing  could  be 
^one  that  night.  It  was  too  late  to  write  a  letter  for  the  next  morning's 
post  Kiss  Stanbury,  who  was  as  proud  of  her  own  discrimination  as  she 
^'w  jnst  ajid  true,  felt  that  a  day  of  humiliation  had  indeed  come  for  her. 
She  hated  F^nscilla  almost  as  vigorously  as  Priscilla  hated  her.    To  Pris- 
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dlla  she  would  not  write  to  own  her  firalt ;  bat  it  was  incumbent  on  her 
to  confess  it  to  Mrs.  Stanbury.  It  was  incmnbent  on  her  also  to  confess 
it  to  Dorothy.  All  that  night  she  did  not  sleep,  and  the  next  morning 
she  went  about  abashed,  wretched,  hardly  mistress  of  her  own  maids. 
She  must  confess  it  also  to  Martha,  and  Martha  would  be  yery  stem  to 
her.  Martha  had  i)ooh-poohed  the  whole  story  of  the  lover,  seeming  to 
think  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  a  lover  past  fifty. 

"  Dorothy,"  she  said  at  last,  about  noon,  <*  I  have  be^  oyer  hasty 
about  your  mother  and  this  man.^  I  am  sony  for  i1^  and  must—beg— 
everybody's — pardon." 

"  I  knew  mamma  would  do  nothing  wrong,"  said  Dorothy. 

'*  To  do  wrong  is  human,  and  she,  I  suppose,  is  not  more  free  thai 
others ;  but  in  this  matter  I  was  misinformed.  I  shall  write  and  beg  he] 
pardon ;  and  now  I  beg  your  pardon." 

''  Not  mine.  Aunt  Stenbury." 

"  Yes,  yours  and  your  mother's,  and  the  lady's  also, — for  against  he 
has  the  fault  been  most  grievous.  I  shall  write  to  your  mother  and  expres 
my  contrition."  She  put  off  the  evil  hour  of  writing  as  long  as  she  coul< 
but  before  dinner  the  painful  letter  had  been  written,  and  carried  b 
herself  to  the  post.    It  was  as  follows : — 

«  The  Close,  August  3, 186—. 

^^Deab.  Sisteb  Stanbu&t, 

"  I  have  now  learned  that  the  information  was  false  on  whii 
my  former  letter  was  based.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  any  annoyance  I  m 
have  given  you.  I  can  only  inform  you  that  my  intentions  were  go 
and  upright.    Nevertheless,  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon. 

"Yours  truly, 

"Jemima  Stakbxjbt.* 

Mrs.  Stanbury,  when  she  received  this  was  inclined  to  let  the  mai 
drop.  That  her  sister-in-law  should  express  such  abject  contritioa  wa 
her  such  a  lowering  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  that  the  apology  c 
veyed  to  her  more  pain  than  pleasure.  She  could  not  hinder  herseli  £ 
sympathising  with  all  that  her  sister-in-law  had  felt  when  she  had  fo 
herself  called  upon  to  humiliate  herself.  But  it  was  not  so  with  Prise 
Mrs.  Stanbury  did  not  observe  that  her  daughter's  name  was.scnipulo 
avoided  in  the  apology ;  but  Priscilla  observed  it.  She  would  not  let 
matter  drop,  without  an  attempt  at  the  last  word.  She  therefore  ^ 
back  again  as  follows : — 

"  Nuncwnbe  FtUney,  August  4,  186- 

"Dear  Aunt  Stanbtjhy, 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  satisfied  yourself  about  the  gen.tl< 
who  has  so  much  disquieted  you.  I  do  not  know  that  the  ^v^liole  : 
would  be  worth  a  moment's  consideration,  were  it  not  that  tnamTna  a 
living  as  we  do  so  secluded  a  life,  are  peculiarly  apt  to  feel  any  a 
upon  our  good  name, — ^which  is  pretty  nearly  all  that  is  left  to  •hi 
ever  there  were  women  who  should  be  iree  from  attack,  at  any  rate 
those  of  their  own  family,  we  are  such  women.  We  never  interf er< 
you,  or  with  anybody;  and  I  think  you  might  abstain  from  liarassing 
accusations. 

"  Fray  do  not  write  to  mamma  in  such  a  strain  again,  ixnlesa  y< 
quite  sure  of  your  ground. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"P&ISGILLA.    StAKBXJJI 
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*' impudent!"  said  Miss  Stanbury  to  Martha,  when  she  had  read  the 
letter.    "  Sl-conditioned,  impudent  vixen !  " 

''She  was  pirovoked,  miss,"  said  Martha. 

"Well ;  yes ;  yes ; — and  I  suppose  it  is  right  that  you  should  tell  me  of 
it  I  dare  say  it  is  jiart  of  what  I  ought  to  bear  for  being  an  old  fool,  and 
too  cautious  about  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  I  will  bear  it.  There.  I  was 
wrong,  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  justly  punished.    There, — there ! " 

How  very  much  would  Miss  Stanbury' s  tone  have  been  changed  had 
she  known  that  at  that  very  moment  Colonel  Osborne  was  eating  his 
breakfiast  at  Mrs.  Crocket's  inn,  in  Nuncombe  Puthey ! 


CHAPTER  XIX.     * 

BOZZLE,   THB  EX-FOLICEMAK. 

Webt  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  gone  through  the  miserable  task  of  breaking 
up  his  establishment  in  Curzon  Street,  and  had  seen  all  his  furniture 
packed,  including  his  books,  his  pictures,  and  his  pet  Italian  ornaments, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  go  and  live  somewhere.    He  was  v^y 
wretched  at  this  time, — so  wretched  that  life  was  a  burden  to  him.    H!e 
was  a  man  who  loved  his  wife ; — to  whom  his  child  was  very  dear ;  and 
lie  was  one  too  to  whom  the  ordinary  comforts  of  domestic  life  were 
attractive  and  necessary.    There  are  men  to  whom  release  from  the  con- 
Btiaint  imposed  by  family  ties  will  be,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  felt  as  a 
release.    But  he  was  not  such  a  mail.    There  was  no  delight  to  him  in 
liemg  able,  to  dine  at  his  dub,  and  being  free  to  go  whither  he  pleased  in 
the  evening.    As  it  was,  it  pleased  him  to  go  no  whither  in  the  evenings ; 
and  his  mornings  were  equally  blank  to  him.    He  went  so  often  to  Mr. 
Bideawhile,  that  the  poor  old  lawyer  became  quite  tired  of  the  Trevelyan 
^unily  quairel.     Even  Lady  Milborough  with  all  her  power  of  sym- 
pathiang,  began  to  feel  tiiat  she  would  ahnost  prefer  on  any  morning  that 
her  dear  young  friend,  Louis  Trevelyan,  should  not  be  announced.   Never- 
theless, she  cJways  saw  him  when  he  came,  and  administered  comfort 
wcording  to  her  light.    Of  course  he  would  have  his  wife  back  before 
^ng.    That  was  the  only  consolation  she  was  able  to  offer ;  and  she 
offoed  it  so  often  that  he  began  gradually  to  feel  that  something  might 
he  done  towards  bringing  about  so  desirable  an  event.    After  what  had 
oocarred  they  could  not  live  again  in  Curzon  Street, — nor  even  in  London 
&r  awhile ;  but  Naples  was  open  to  them.    Lady  Milborough  said  so 
niTich  to  him  of  the  advantages  which  always  came  in  such  circumstances 
from  going  to  Naples,  that  he  began  to  regard  such  a  trip  as  almost  the 
natoial  conclusion  of  his  adventure.     But  then  there  came  that  very 
difficult  question ; — ^what  step  should  be  first  taken  P    Lady  Milborough 
proposed  th^t  he  should  go  boldly  down  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  make 
tiw  arrangement.    "  She  will  only  be  too  glad  to  jump  into  your  arms," 
■^  Lady  Milborough.    Trevelyan  thought  that  if  he  went  to  Nuncombe 
*ntney,  lus  wife  might  perhaps  jump  into  his  arms ;  but  what  would 
^e  after  that  ?  How  woxdd  he  stand  then  in  reference  to  his  authority  ? 
Voxild  she  own   that  she  had  been  wrong?     "Would  she  promise  to 
J^ve  better  in  future  P  He  did  not  believe  that  she  was  yet  sufficiently 
hrokcn  in  spirit  to  make  any  such  promise.    And  he  told  himself  again 
Ukd  again  Uiat  it  would  be  absurd  in  him  to  allow  her  to  return  to  him 
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-without  sadi  Bubjection,  after  all  that  he  had  gone  through  in  defence  of 
his  marital  rights.  If  he  were  to  write  to  her  a  long  letter,  argumen- 
tative, affectionate,  exhaustive,  it  might  be  better.  He  was  inclined  to 
believe  of  himfielf  that  he  was  good  at  writing  long,  affectionate,  argu- 
mentative, and  exhaustive  letters.  But  he  would  not  do  even  this  as 
yet.  He  had  broken  up  his  house,  and  scattered  all  his  domestic  gods 
to  the  winds,  because  she  had  behaved  badly  to  him ;  and  the  thing  done 
was  too  important  to  allow  of  redress  being  found  so  easLLy. 

So  he  lived  on  a  wretched  life  in  London.  He  could  hardly  endure 
to  show  himself  at  his  club,  fearing  that  every  one  would  be  talking  of 
him  as  the  man  who  was  separated  from  his  wife, — ^perhaps  as  the  man 
of  whose  wife  Colonel  Osborne  was  the  dear  friend.  No  doubt  for  a  day 
or  two  there  had  been  much  of  such  conversation ;  but  it  had  died  away 
from  the  club  long  before  his  consciousness  had  become  callous.  At  first 
he  had  gone  into  a  lodging  in  Mayfeur ;  but  this  had  been  but  for  a  day 
or  two.  After  that  he  had  taken  a  set  of  furnished  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Tnn,  immediately  under  those  in  which  Stanbury  lived ;  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  and  Stanbury  were  very  much  thrown  together.  As  Tre- 
velyan  would  always  talk  of  his  wife  this  was  rather  a  bore ;  but  oar 
friend  bore  with  it,  and  would  even  continue  to  instruct  the  world  through 
the  columns  of  the  D.  R.  while  Trevel^im  was  descanting  on  the  peculiar 
cruelty  of  his  own  position. 

« I  wish  to  be  just,  and  even  generous ;  and  I  do  love  her  with  all  my 
heart,"  he  said  one  afternoon,  when  Hugh  was  very  hard  at  work. 

<* « It  is  all  very  well  for  gentlemen  to  call  themselves  reformers,'  '* 
Hugh  was  writing,  ''<but  have  these  gentlemen  ever  realised  to  them.- 
selves  the  meaning  of  that  word  ?    We  think  that  they  have  never  done 

so  as  long  as *     Of  course  you  love  her,"  said  Hugh,  with  his  eyes 

still  on  the  paper,  still  leaning  on  his  pen,  but  finding  by  the  cessation  of 
sound  that  T^evelyan  had  paused,  and  therefore  knowing  that  it  was 
necessary  that  he  ehould  speak. 

"As  much  as  ever,"  said  Trevelyan,  with  energy. 

'*  *  As  long  as  they  follow  such  a  leader,  in  such  a  cause,  into  whichever 

lobby  he  may  choose  to  take  them *    Exactly  so, — exactly,*'   said 

Stanbury;  "just  as  much  as  ever." 

"  You  are  not  listening  to  a  word,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  I  haven't  missed  a  single  expression  you  have  used,"  said  Stanbury. 
'^  But  a  fellow  has  to  do  two  things  at  a  time  when  he*s  on  the  daily 
press." 

*'I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting  you,"  said  Trevelyan,  ang^rily, 
getting  up,  taking  his  hat,  and  stalking  off  to  the  house  of  Lady  MJU.- 
borough.  In  this  way  he  became  rather  a  bore  to  his  friends.  He  could 
not  divest  his  mind  of  the  injury  which  had  accrued  to  him  from  Ixis 
wife's  conduct,  nor  could  he  help  talking  of  the  grief  with  which  his  mixid 
was  laden.  And  he  was  troubled  with  sore  suspicions,  which,  as  far  ae 
they  concerned  his  wife,  had  certainly  not  been  merited.  It  had  seemed 
to  him  that  she  had  persisted  in  her  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  iz 
a  manner  that  was  not  compatible  with  that  wife-like  indifference  wliiel 
he  regarded  as  her  duty.  Why  had  she  written  to  him  and  receivec 
letters  from  him  when  her  husband  had  plainly  told  her  that  any  sixcl 
communication  was  objectionable?  She  had  done  so,  and  as  far  aj 
Trevelyan  could  remember  her  words,  had  plainly  declared  that  bKi 
would  continue  to  do  so.  He  had  sent  her  away  into  the  most  rennot;i 
retirement  he  could  find  for  her ;  but  the  post  was  open  to  her.    He  \xsl\ 
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heard  much  of  Mrs.  Stanburyf  and  of  Priscilla,  from  his  friend  Hugh, 
and  thoroughly  believed  that  his  wife  was  in  respectable  hands.  But 
what  was  to  prevent  Colonel  Osborne  from  going  after  her,  if  he  chose 
to  do  so  ?  AdA  if  he  did  so  choose,  Mrs.  Stanbury  could  not  prevent 
their  meeting.  He  was  racked  with  jealousy,  and  yet  he  did  not  cease 
to  declare  to  himself  that  he  knew  his  wife  too  well  to  believe  that  she 
would  sin.  He  could  not  rid  himself  of  his  jealousy,  but  he  tried  with  all 
his  might  to  make  the  man  whom  he  hated  the  object  of  it,  rather  than 
the  woman  whom  he  loved. 

He  hated  Colonel  Osborne  with  all  his  heart.    It  was  a  regret  to  him 
that  the  days  of  duelling  were  over,  so  that  he  could  not  shoot  the  man. 
And  yet,  had  duelling  been  possible  to  him,  Colonel  Osborne  had  done 
nothing  that  would  have  justified  him  in  calling  his  enemy  out,  or  would 
even  have  enabled  him  to  do  so  with  any  chance  of  inducing  his  enemy 
to  fight.    Circumstances,  he  thought,  were  cruel  to  him  beyond  compare, 
in  that  he  should  have  been  made  to  suffer  so  great  torment  without 
having  any  of  the  satisfaction  of  revenge.    Even  Lady  Milborough, 
with  all  her  horror  as  to  the  Colonel,  could  not  tell  him  that  the  Colonel 
was  amenable  to  any  punishment.    He  was  advised  that  he  must  take 
his  wife  away  and  five  at  Naples  because  of  this  man, — that  he  must 
hanish  himself  entirely  if  he  chose  to  repossess  himself  of  his  wife  and 
child; — and  yet  nothing  could  be  done  to  the  unprincipled  rascal  by 
whom  all  his  wrongs  and  sufferings  were  occasioned !    Thinking  it  very 
possible  that  Colonel  Osborne  woidd  follow  his  wife,  he  had  a  watch  set 
upon  the  Colonel.     He  had  found  a  retired  policeman, — a  most  discreet 
man,  as  he  was  assured, — who,  for  a  consideration,  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  interesting  jobs  of  this  kind.    The  man  was  one  Bozzle,  who 
had  not  lived  without  a  certain  reputation  in  the  police  courts.    In  these 
days  of  his  madness,  therefore,  he  took  Mr.  Bozzle  into  his  pay ;  and  after 
a  while  he  got  a  letter  from  Bozzle  with  the  Exeter  post-mark.    Colonel 
Oshome  had  left  London  with  a  ticket  for  Lessboro'.    Bozzle  also  had 
taken  a  place  by  the  same  train  for  that  small  town.    The  letter  was 
written  in  the  railway  carriage,  and,  as  Bozzle  explained,  would  be  posted 
hy  him  as  he  passed  through  Exeter.    A  further  communication  should 
he  made  by  the  next  day's  post,  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Bozzle  proposed  to 
address  to  Z.  A.,  Post-office,  Waterloo  Place. 

On  receiving  this  first  letter,  Trevelyan  was  in  an  agony  of  doubt,  as 
well  as  misery.  What  should  he  do  ?  Should  he  go  to  Lady  Milborough, 
01  to  Stanbury ;  or  should  he  at  once  follow  Colonel  Osborne  and  Mr. 
Nozzle  to  Lessboro'  ?  It  ended  in  his  resolving  at  last  to  wait  for  the 
lett^  whidi  was  to  be  addressed  to  Z.  A.  But  he  spent  an  interval  of 
horrible  suspense,  and  of  insane  rage.  Let  the  laws  say  what  they  might, 
he  would  have  the  man's  blood,  if  he  found  that  the  man  had  even 
attempted  to  wrong  him.  Then,  at  last,  the  second  letter  reached  him. 
Colonel  Osborne  and  Mr.  Bozzle  had  each  of  them  spent  the  day  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lessboro',  not  exactly  in  each  otiier's  company,  but 
very  near  to  each  other.  "The  Colonel"  had  ordered  a  gig,  on  the  day 
after  his  arrival  at  Lessboro',  for  the  village  of  Cockchaffington ;  and,  for 
all  Mr.  Bozzle  knew,  the  Colonel  had  gone  to  Cockchaffington.  Mr. 
Bozzle  was  ultimately  inclined  to  think  that  the  Colonel  had  really  spent 
his  day  in  going  to  Cockchaffington.  Mr.  Bozzle  himself  knowing  the 
^es  of  such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  and  thinking  at  first  that  that 
journey  to  Cockchaffington  might  only  be  a  deep  ruse,  had  walked  over 
*o  Nuncombe  Putney.    There  he  had  had  a  pint  of  beer  and  some  bread 
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and  cheese  at  Mrs.  Grockefs  house,  and  had  asked  varioiu  questions,  to 
whidi  he  did  not  receive  yery  satisfactory  answers.    Bat  he  inspected  tho 
Clock  House  rery  minntely,  and  came  to  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
point  at  which  it  wonld  be  attacked,  if  burglary  were  the  object  of 
the  assailants.    And  he  observed  the  iron  gat^,  and  the  steps,  and  the 
shape  of  the  trees,  and  the  old  pigeon-house-lookiiig  fabric  in  which 
the  dock  used  to  be  placed.    There  was  no  knowing  when  infonnation 
might  be  wanted,  or  what  information  might  not  be  of  nse.    But  he  made 
himself  tolerably  sure  that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  visit  Nnncomhe 
Putney  on  that  day;  and  then  he  walked  back  to  Lessboro'.    Having 
done  this,  he  applied  hTtnaAlf  to  the  little  memorandum  book  in  which  he 
kept  the  recorui  of  these  interesting  duties,  and  entered  a  claim  against 
bis  employer  for  a  conveyance  to  Nuncombe  Putney  and  hack,  including 
driver  and  ostler ;  and  then  he  wrote  his  letter.    After  that  he  had  a 
hot  sapper,  with  three  glasses  of  brandy  and  water,  and  went  to  bed  with 
a  thorough  conviction  uiat  he  had  earned  his  bread  on  that  day. 

The  letter  to  Z.  A.  did  not  give  all  these  particulars,  but  it  did  erplain 
that  Colonel  Osborne  had  gone  off,  apparently,  to  CockchafiKngton,  and 
that  he, — ^Bozzle, — had  himself  visited  Nuncombe  Putnej^.  "The hawk 
hasn't  been  nigh  the  dovecot  as  yet,"  said  Mr.  Bozzle  in  his  letter,  mean- 
ing to  be  both  mysterious  and  fiicetious. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  wit  or  the  mystery  disgusted 
Trevelyan  the  most.  He  had  felt  that  he  was  defiling  himself  with  dirt 
when  he  first  went  to  Mr.  Bozzle.  He  knew  that  he  was  having  recoursi 
to  means  that  were  base  and  low, — ^which  could  not  be  other  than  basi 
or  low,  let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  might.  But  Mr.  Bozzle^ 
conversation  had  not  been  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Bozzle*s  letters ;  as  it  ma 
have  been  that  Mr.  Bozzle's  successful  activity  was  more  insupportabi 
than  his  futile  attempts.  But,  nevertheless,  something  must  be  don 
It  could  not  be  that  Colonel  Osborne  should  have  gone  down  to  the  cloi 
neighbourhood  of  Nuncombe  Putney  without  the  intention  of  seeing  t] 
lady  whom  his  obtrusive  pertinacity  had  driven  to  that  seclusion.  It  w 
terrible  to  Trevelyan  that  Colonel  Osborne  should  be  there,  and  not  t 
less  terrible  because  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Bozzle  was  watching  tlie  Ooloi 
on  his  behalf.  Should  he  go  to  Nuncombe  Putney  himself?  And  if 
when  he  got  to  Nuncombe  Putney  what  should  he  do  there  ?  At  li 
in  his  suspense  and  his  grief,  he  resolved  that  he  would  tell  the  ^wliol< 
Hugh  Stanbury. 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  Hugh,  "that  you  have  put  a  policeman  on 
track?" 

**  The  man  was  a  policeman  once." 

"  What  we  call  a  private  detective.  I  can't  say  I  think  you  "were  rig 

"  But  you  see  that  it  was  necessary,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  I  can't  say  that  it  was  necessary.  To  speak  out,  I  can't  undere 
that  a  wife  should  be  worth  watching  who  requires  watching." 

"  Is  a  man  to  do  nothing  then  ?  And  even  now  it  is  not  my  Tvife  Tf 
I  doubt." 

"  As  for  Colonel  Osborne,  if  he  chooses  to  go  to  Lessboro',  "wliy  slioi 
he  ?  Nothing  that  you  can  do,  or  that  Bozzle  can  do,  can  prevent 
He  has  a  perfect  right  to  go  to  Lessboro'." 

"  But  he  has  not  a  right  to  go  to  niy  wife." 

**  And  if  your  wife  refuses  to  see  him ;  or  having  seen  h.un, — for  i 
may  force  his  way  in  anywhere  with  a  little  trouble, — if  slxe  send 
away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,  as  I  believe  she  would " 
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"  She  is  80  friglitftilly  iudiscreet." 

"I  don't  see  what  Bozzle  can  do/' 

"He  has  found  «ut  at  any  rate  that  Osborne  is  there,"  said  Trevelyan. 
"1  am  not  more  fond  of  dealing  with  such  fellows  than  you  are  yourself. 
But  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  Imow  what  is  going  on.  What  ought  I  to 
do  now?" 

<*I  should  no  nothing, — except  dismiss  Bozzle." 

"You  know  that  that  is  nonsense,  Stanbury." 

"Whatever  I  did  I  should  dismiss  Bozzle."  Stanbury  was  now  quite 
in  earnest,  and,  as  he  repeated  his  suggestion  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
pohceman,  pushed  his  writing  things  away  from  him.  "  If  you  ask  my 
opinion,  you  know,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  should  get  rid  of 
Bozzle  as  a. beginning.  If  you  will  only  think  of  it,  how  can  your  wife 
come  back  to  you  if  she  learns  that  you  have  set  a  detective  to  watch 
her?" 

"But  I  haven't  set  the  man  to  watch  her." 

"  Colonel  Osborne  is  nothing  to  you,  except  as  he  is  concerned  with 
her.  This  man  is  now  down  m  her  neighbourhood ;  and,  if  she  learns 
that,  how  can  she  help  feeling  it  as  a  deep  insult  ?  Of  course  the  man 
watches  her  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  P  I  can't  write  to  the  man  and  t^ll  him  to  come 
away.  Osborne  is  down  there,  and  I  must  do  something.  Will  you  go 
down  to  Nuncombe  Putney  yourself,  and  let  me  know  the  truth  P" 

After  much  debating  of  the  subject,  Hugh  Stanbury  said  that  he  would 
himself  go  down  to  ^Nuncombe  Putaiey  alone.  There  were  difficultiea 
about  the  D.  B. ;  but  he  would  go  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper  and  over- 
come them.  How  far  the  presence  of  Nora  Bowley  at  his  mother's  house 
may  have  assisted  in  bringing  him  to  undertake  the  journey,  perhaps 
need  not  be  accurately  stated.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the 
daims  of  friendship  were  strong  upon  him ;  and  that  as  he  had  loudly 
disapproved  of  the  Bozzle  arrangement,  he  ought  to  lend  a  hand  to  some 
other  scheme  of  action.  Moreover,  having  professed  his  conviction  that 
no  improper  visiting  could  possibly  take  place  under  his  mother's  roof,  he 
felt  boimd  to  shew  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  trust  to  that  conviction 
himself.  He  declared  that  he  would  be  ready  to  proceed  to  Nuncombe 
Putney  to-morrow ;  but  only  on  condition  that  he  might  have  plenary 
power  to  dismiss  Bozzle. 

"There  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  take  any  notice  of  the  man,'* 
said  Trevelyan. 

"  How  can  I  help  noticing  him  when  I  find  him  prowling  about  tho 
place  ?    Of  course  I  shall  know  who  he  is." 

"I  don't  see  that  you  need  know  anything  about  him." 

"My  dear  Trevelyan,  you  cannot  have  two  ambassadors  engaged  in 
the  same  service  witnout  communication  with  each  other.  And  any  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Bozzle,  except  that  of  sending  him  back  to  London, 
I  will  not  have."  The  conteoversy  was  ended  by  the  writinp^  of  a  letter 
from  Trevelyan  to  Bozzle,  which  was  confided  to  Stanbury,  in  which  the 
ex-poHceman  was  thanked  for  his  activity  and  requested  to  return  to 
Ixmdon  for  the  present.  "  As  we  are  now  aware  that  Colonel  Osborne  is 
in  the  neighbourhood,"  said  the  letter,  "my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  will 
know  what  to  do." 

As  soon  as  this  was  settled,  Stanbury  went  to  the  office  of  the  D.  B. 
and  made  arrangement  as  to  his  work  for  three  days.  Jones  could  do 
the  article  on  t^e  Irish  Church  upon  a  pinch  like  this,  although  he  had 
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not  given  much  study  to  the  subject  as  yet ;  and  Puddlethwaite,  who  was 
great  in  City  matters,  would  try  his  hand  on  the  present  state  of  society 
in  Borne,  a  subject  on  which  it  was  essential  that  the  D.  R.  should  express 
itself  at  once.  Having  settled  these  HtUe  troubles  Stanbury  returned  to 
his  friend,  and  in  the  evening  they  dined  together  at  a  tavern. 

**  And  now,  Trevelyan,  let  me  know  fdrly  what  it  is  that  you  wish/* 
said  Stanbury. 

<<  I  wish  to  have  my  wife  back  again." 

''  Simply  that.  If  she  will  agree  to  come  back,  you  will  make  no  diffi- 
culty." 

*''  No ;  not  quite  simply  that.  I  shall  desire  that  she  shall  be  guided  by 
my  wishes  as  to  any  intimacies  she  may  form." 

"  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  is  she  to  give  any  undertaking  ?  Do  you 
intend  to  exact  any  promise  from  her  ?  It  is  my  opinion  that  she  will  be 
willing  enough  to  come  back,  and  that  when  she  is  with  you  there  will  be 
no  further  cause  for  quarrelling.  But  I  don't  think  she  will  bind  herself 
by  any  exacted  promise ;  and  certainly  not  through  a  third  person." 

^^Tfien  say  nothiug  about  it.  Let  her  write  a  letter  to  me  proposing 
to  come, — ^and  she  shaJl  come." 

"Very  well.  So  £eu:  I  understand.  And  now  what  about  Colonel 
Osborne  ?    You  don't  want  me  to  quarrel  with  him  I  suppose  ?" 

"I  should  like  to  keep  that  for  myself,"  said  Trevelyan,  grimly. 

"  If  you  will  take  my  advice  you  will  not  trouble  yourself  about  him," 
said  Stanbury.  "  But  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  to  meddle  or 
make  with  lump  Of  course,"  continued  Stanbury,  after  a  pause,  "if  I 
find  that  he  is  intruding  himself  in  my  mother's  house,  I  shall  tell  him 
that  he  must  not  come  there." 

"  But  if  you  find  him  installed  in  your  mother's  house  as  a  visitor, — 
bow  then?" 

"  I  do  not  regard  that  as  possible." 

"I  don't  mean  living  there,"  said  Trevelyan,  "but  coming  backwards 

and  forwards ; — going  on  in  habits  of  intimacy  with, ^with ?  "    His 

voice  trembled  so  as  he  asked  these  questions,  that  he  could  not  pronounce 
the  word  which  was  to  complete  them. 

"With  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  you  mean." 

"  Yes ;  with  my  wife.  I  don't  say  that  it  is  so ;  but  it  may  be  so.  You 
will  be  bound  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  I  will  certainly  tell  you  the  truth." 

.  "And  the  whole  truth." . 

«  Yes ;  the  whole  truth." 

**  Should  it  be  so  I  will  never  see  her  again, — never.  And  as  for  him ; — 
but  never  mind."  Then  there  was  another  short  period  of  silence,  during 
which  Stanbury  smoked  his  pipe  and  sipped  his  whisky  toddy.  .  "  You 
must  see,"  continued  Trevelyan,  "that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
should  do  something.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that  you  do  not 
like  detectives.  Neither  do  I  Hke  them.  But  what  was  I  to  do  ?  When 
you  condemn  me  you  hardly  realise  the  difficulties  of  my  position." 

"  It  is  the  deuce  of  a  nuisance  certainly,"  said  Stanbury,  througli  the 
cloud  of  smoke, — thinking  now  not  at  all  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  but  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  sister. 

"  It  makes  a  man  almost  feel  that  he  had  better  not  marry  at  all,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

"  I  don't  see  that.  Of  course  there  may  come  troubles.  The  tiles  may 
fall  on  your  head,  you  know,  as  you  walk  through  the  streets.    As  fej  a^ 
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I  can  see,  women  go  straight  enough  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty.  But 
they  don't  like  being, — what  I  call  looked  after." 
•'And  did  I  look  after  my  wife  more  than  I  ought  ?" 
**  I  don't  mean  that ;  hut  if  I  were  married, — which  I  never  shall  be, 
for  I  shall  never  attain  to  the  respectability  of  a  fixed  income, — I  fancy 
I  shouldn't  look  after  my  wife  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  women  hate  to 
be  told  about  their  duties." 

•*  Bnt  if  you  saw  your  wife,  quite  innocently,  falling  into  an  improper 
intimacy,— ^taking  up  with  people  she  ought  not  to  know, — doing  that  in 
ignorance,  which  could  not  but  compromise  yourself; — ^wouldn't  you  speak 
a  word  then?'* 

**  Oh !  I  might  just  say,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that  Jones  was  a  rascal,  or 
a  Kar,  or  a  fool,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  But  I  would  never  caution  her 
against  Jones.  By  George,  X  believe  a  woman  can  stand  anything  bettor 
than  that." 

"You  have  never  tried  it,  my  friend." 

"  And  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  shall.  As  for  me,  I  believe  Aunt  Stanbury 
was  right  when  she  said  that  I  was  a  radical  vagabond.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  never  try  the  thing  myself,  and  therefore  it's  very  easy  to  have  a 
theory.  But  I  must  be  off.  Good  night,  old  fellow.  I'll  do  the  best  I 
can ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I'll  let  you  know  the  truth." 

'niere  had  been  a  question  during  the  day  as  to  whether  Stanbury 
should  let  his  sister  know  by  letter  that  he  was  expected;  but  it  had 
been  decided  that  he  should  appear  at  Nuncombe  without  any  previous 
notification  of  his  arrival.  Trevelyan  had  thought  that  this  was  very 
necessary,  and  when  Stanbury  had  urged  that  such  a  measure  seemed  to 
imply  suspicion,  he  had  declared  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  truth  be 
obtained.  He,  Trevelyan,  simply  wanted  to  know  the  facts  as  they  were 
occurring.  It  was  a  fact  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  down  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nimcombe  Putney.  That,  at  least,  had  been  ascertained. 
It  might  very  possibly  be  the  case  that  he  would  be  refused  admittance 
to  the  Clock  House, — that  all  the  ladies  there  would  combine  to  keep  him 
out.  But, — so  Trevelyan  urged,— the  truth  on  this  point  was.  desired. 
It  was  essentially  necessary  to  his  happiness  that  he  should  know  what 
was  being  done. 

"Your  mother  and  sister,"  said  he,  "cannot  be  afraid  of  your  coming 
suddenly  among  them." 

Stanbury,  so  urged,  had  found  it  necessary  to  yield,  but  yet  he  had 
felt  that  he  himself  was  almost  acting  like  a  detective  poHceman,  in 
purposely  falling  down  upon  them  without  a  word  of  announcement. 
Had  chance  circumstances  made  It  necessary  that  he  should  go  in  such 
a  manner  he  would  have  thought  nothing  of  it.  It  would  simply  have 
been  a  pleasant  joke  to  him. 

As  he  went  down  by  the  train  on  the  following  day,  he  almost  felt 
ashamed  of  the  part  which  he  had  been  called  upon  to  perform. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

SHEWING  now   COLONEL  OSBORNE  WENT  TO   COCKCHAPFINGTON. 

"ToGETHBH  with  Hiss  Stanbury*s  first  letter  to  her  sister-in-law  a  letix 
had  also  been  delivered  to  Mrs.  Trevelyau.  Nora  Rowley,  as  her  sistt 
had  left  the  room  with  this  in  her  hand,  had  expressed  her  opioion  th; 
it  had  come  from  Trevelyan ;  but  it  had  in  truth  been  written  by  Colon 
Osborne.  And  when  that  second  letter  from  Miss  Stanbury  had  be* 
received  at  the  Clock  House, — that  in  which  she  in  plain  terms  beggi 
pardon  for  the  accusation  conveyed  in  her  first  letter, — Colonel  Osbor 
had  started  on  his  deceitful  little  journey  to  Cockchaffington,  and  \ 
Bozzle,  the  ex-policeman  who  had  him  in  hand,  had  ahmdy  asked  1 
way  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 

When  Colonel  Osborne  learned  that  Louis  Trevelyan  had  broken 
his  establishment  in  Curzon  Street,  and  had  sent  his  wife  away  int( 
barbarous  retirement  in  Dartmoor, — for  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ini 
mation  on  the  subject  which  was  spjread  among  Trevelyan's  friends 
London ; — and  when  he  was  made  aware  also  that  all  this  was  done 
his  account, — ^because  he  was  so  closely  intimate  with  Trevelyan's  w 
and  because  Trevelyan's  wife  was,  and  persisted  in  continuing  to  be 
closely  intimate  with  him, — his  vanity  was  gratified.  Although  it  mi 
be  true, — and  no  doubt  was  true, — that  he  said  much  to  his  friends 
to  himself  of  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  felt  that  such  a  trouble  shi 
befall  his  old  friend  and  his  old  friend's  daughter;  nevertheless,  ai 
curled  his  grey  whiskers  before  the  glass,  and  made  the  most  of  i 
renmant  of  hair  as  was  left  on  the  top  of  his  head,  as  he  looked  t< 
padding  of  his  coat,  and  completed  a  study  of  the  wrinkles  beneath 
eyes,  so  that  in  conversation  they  might  be  as  little  apparent  as  post 
he  felt  more  of  pleasure  than  of  pain  in  regard  to  the  whole  affair 
was  very  sad  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  was  human.  Had  it  been  i 
power  to  set  the  whole  matter  right  by  a  word,  he  would  probably 
spoken  that  word;  but  as  this  was  not  possible,  as  Trevelyan  had  i 
opinion  made  a  gross  fool  of  himself,  as  Emily  Trevelyan  was  very 
and  not  the  less  nice  in  that  she  certainly  was  fond  of  himself,  as 
tyranny  had  been  used  towards  her,  and  as  he  himself  had  still  th 
of  old  family  friendship  to  protect  his  conscience, — to  protect  his 
science  imless  he  went  so  far  as  to  make  that  plea  an  additional  sti 
his  conscience, — he  thought  that,  as  a  man,  he  must  follow  up  the  n 
Here  was  a  yoimg,  and  fashionable,  and  very  pretty  woman  banisl 
the  wilds  of  Dartmoor  for  his  sake.  And,  as  far  as  he  c6iild  undei 
she  would  not  have  been  so  banished  had  she  consented  to  say  th 
would  give  up  her  acquaintance  with  him.  In  such  circumstances  ai 
was  it  possible  that  he  should  do  nothing  ?  Yarious  ideas  ran  tl 
his  head.  He  began  to  think  that  if  Trevelyan  were  out  of  the  ^ 
might, — might  perhaps  be  almost  tempted  to  make  this  -woman  hi 
She  was  so  nice  that  he  almost  thought  that  he  might  be  rash  enoi 
that,  although  he  knew  well  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  bachelor ; 
the  thought  suggested  itself  to  him,  he  was  well  aware  that  he  -wafi 
ing  of  a  thing  quite  distant  from  him.  The  reader  is  not  to  supp< 
Colonel  Osborne  meditated  any  making-away  with  the  hushanc 
Colonel  was  certainly  not  the  man  for  a  murder.  Nor  did  he  eve: 
of  running  away  with  his  friend's  daughter.    Though  he  told 
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that  he  could  dispose  of  his  wrinkles  satisfactorily,  still  he  knew  himself 
and  his  powers  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  be  the 
liero  of  such  a  romance  as  that.  He  acknowledged  to  himself  that  there 
was  much  labour  to  be  gone  through  in  running  away  with  another  man's 
wife ;  and  that  the  results,  in  respect  to  personal  comfort,  are  not  always 
happy.  But  what  if  Mrs.  Trevelyan  were  to  divorce  herself  from  her 
husband  on  the  score  of  her  husband's  cruelty  P  Various  horrors  wore 
related  as  to  the  man's  treatment  of  his  wife.  By  some  it  was  said  that 
she  was  in  the  prison  on  Dartmoor,  — or,  if  not  actually  in  the  prison,  an 
arrangement  which  the  prison  discipline  might  perhaps  make  difficult, — 
that  she  was  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  prison  warders  who  possessed 
a  prim  cottage  and  a  grim  wife,  just  outside  the  prison  walls.  Colonel 
Osborne  did  not  himself  believe  even  so  much  as  this,  but  he  did  believe 
that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  been  banished  to  some  inhospitable  region,  to 
some  dreary  comfortless  abode,  of  which,  as  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune, 
she  would  have  great  ground  to  complain.  So  thinking,  he  did  not 
probably  dedaxe  to  himself  that  a  divorce  should  be  obtained,  and  that, 
in  such,  event,  he  would  marry  the  lady, — but  ideas  came  across  his 
mind  in  that  direction.  Trevelyan  was  a  cruel  Bluebeard ;  Emily, — as 
he  was  studious  to  call  Mrs.  Trevelyan, — ^was  a  dear  injured  saint.  And 
as  for  himself,  though  he  acknowledged  to  himself  that  the  lumbago 
pinched  him  now  and  again,  so  that  he  could  not  rise  from  his  chair  with 
all  the  alacrity  of  youth,  yet,  when  he  walked  along  Pall  Mall  with  his 
coat  properly  buttoned,  he  could  not  but  observe  that  a  great  many  young 
women  looked  at  him  with  admiring  eyes. 

It  was  thus  with  no  settled  scheme  that  the  Colonel  went  to  work,  and 
made  inquiries,  and  ascertained  Mrs.  Trevelyan' s  address  in  Devonshire. 
When  he  learned  it^  he  thought  that  he  had  done  much;  though,  in  truth, 
there  had  been  no  secrecy  in  the  matter.  Scores  of  people  knew  JSIrs. 
Trevelyan's  address  besides  the  newsvendor  who  supplied  her  paper,  from 
whose  boy  Colonel  Osborne's  servant  obtained  the  information.  But  when 
the  information  had  been  obtained,  it  was  expedient  that  it  should  be 
Qsed;  «Bd  therefor©  Colonel  Osborne  wrote  the  following  letter: — 

"Dbak  Emily,"  *^  Acrobats  Club,  July  31,  186—. 

Twice  the  Colonel  wrote  Dearest  Emily,  and  twice  he  tore  the  sheet  on 
which,  the  words  were  written.  He  longed  to  be  ardent,  but  still  it  was 
so  necessary  to  be  prudent !  He  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  lady.  Women 
sometimes  tell  their  husbands,  even  when  they  have  quarrelled  with  thsm. 
And,  although  ardent  expressions  in  writing  to  pretty  women  are  pleasant 
to  male  writers,  it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  gentleman  to  be  asked  what  on 
earth  he  means  by  that  sort  of  thing  at  his  time  of  life.  The  Colonel 
gave  half  an  hour  to  the  consideration,  and  then  began  the  letter,  Dear 
Emily.  If  prudence  be  the  soul  of  valour,  may  it  not  be  considered  also 
the  very  mainspring,  or,  perhaps,  the  pivot  of  love  ? 

"Dear  Emilt, 

"  I  need  hardly  tell  you  with  what  dismay  I  have  heard  of  all 
that  has  taken  place  in  Curzon  Street.  I  fear  that  you  must  have  suffered 
much,  and  that  you  are  suffering  now.  It  is  an  inexpressible  relief  to 
me  to  hear  that  you  have  your  child  with  you,  and  Nora.  But,  never- 
theless, to  have  your  home  taken  away  from  you,  to  be  sent  out  of  London, 
to  be  banished  from  all  society !  And  for  what  P  The  manner  in  which 
the  minds  of  some  men  work  is  qidte  incomprehensible. 
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"  As  for  myself,  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  the  company  of  a  friend,  whom 
indeed  I  can  very  ill  spare.  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you,  and 
among  them  one  or  two  which  I  feel  that  I  must  say, — ^that  I  ought  to 
say.  As  it  hapi)ens,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine  is  Vicar  of  Gockchi^g- 
ton,  a  village  which  I  find  hy  the  map  is  very  near  to  Nuncombe  Putney. 
I  saw  him  in  town  last  spring,  and  he  then  asked  me  to  pay  him  a  Tisit. 
There  is  something  in  his  church  which  people  go  to  see,  and  though  ] 
don't  understand  churches  much,  I  shall  go  and  see  it.  I  shaU  run  down 
on  Wednesday,  and  shall  sleep  at  the  inn  at  Lessboro*.  I  see  that  Less- 
horo*  is  a  market  town,  and  l  suppose  there  is  an  inn.  I  shall  go  over  t< 
my  friend  on  the  Thursday,  but  shall  return  to  Lessboro*.  Though  a  mai 
be  ever  so  eager  to  see  a  church  door- way,  he  need  not  sleep  at  th 
parsonage.  On  the  following  day,  I  will  get  over  to  Nuncombe  Putney 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  see  me.  Considering  my  long  friendship  wit' 
you,  and  my  great  attachment  to  your  father  and  mother,  I  do  not  thii\ 
that  the  strictest  martinet  would  teU  you  that  you  need  hesitate  in  th 
matter. 

"  I  have  seen  Mr.  Trevelyan  twice  at  the  club,  but  he  has  not  spoke 
to  me.    Under  such  circumstance  I  could  not  of  course  speak  to  hii 
Indeed,  I  may  say  that  my  feelings  towards  him  just  at  present  are 
such  a  nature  as  to  preclude  me  from  doing  so  with  any  appearance 
cordiality. 

"Dear Emily,  . 
^  Believe  me  now,  as  always,  your  affectionate  friend, 

''Fredebig  Osbouke." 

When  he  read  that  letttr  over  to  himself  a  second  time  he  felt  qv 
sure  that  he  had  not  committed  himself.  Even  if  his  friend  were  to  8< 
the  letter  to  her  husband,  it  could  not  do  him  any  harm.  He  was  aw 
that  he  might  have  dilated  more  on  the  old  friendship  between  him 
and  Sir  Marmaduke,  but  he  experienced  a  certain  distaste  to  the  men 
of  things  appertaining  to  years  long  past.  It  did  not  quite  suit  him  in 
present  frame  of  mind  to  speak  of  his  regard  in  those  quasi-pate 
terms  which  he  would  have  used  had  it  satisfied  him  to  represent  Kin 
simply  as  her  father's  friend.  His  language  therefore  had  been  a  1 
doubtful,  so  that  the  lady  might,  if  she  were  so  minded,  look  upon 
in  that  tender  light  in  which  her  husband  had  certainly  cKosen  to  re 
him. 

When  the  letter  was  handed  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  she  at  once  to 
with  her  up  to  her  own  room,  so  that  she  might  be  alone  ^when  sb.e 
it.  The  handwriting  was  quite  familiar  to  her,  and  she  did  not  c 
that  even  her  sister  should  see  it.  She  had  told  herself  twenty  times 
that,  while  living  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  she  was  not  living  xuidi 
g^uardianship  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  She  would  consent  to  live  iinde 
guardianship  of  no  one,  as  her  husband  did  not  choose  to  remain  wi' 
and  protect  her.  She  had  done  no  wrong,  and  she  would  submit 
other  authority,  than  that  of  her  legal  lord  and  master,  l^or,  acc< 
to  her  views  of  her  own  position,  was  it  in  his  power  to  depxit 
authority  to  others.  He  had  caused  the  separation,  and  new  slie  xx 
the  sole  judge  of  her  own  actions.  In  itself^  a  correspondence  tx 
her  and  her  father's  old  friend  was  in  no  degree  criminal  or  even 
There  was  no  reason,  moral,  social,  or  reli&fious,  whj  an  old  ma 
fifty,  who  had  known  her  all  her  life,  should  not  write  to  lier.  ] 
she  could  not  say  aloud  before  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  PrisciUa,   a 
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sister,  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Osborne.  She  felt  thn^ 
the  colour  had  come  to  her  cheek,  and  that  she  could  not  even  walk  out  of 
the  room  as  though  the  letter  had  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her. 

And  would  it  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  had  there  been  nobody 
there  to  see  her  ?    Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  certainly  not  in  love  with  Colonel 
Osborne.    She  was  not  more  so  now  than  she  had  been  when  her  father'p 
friend,  purposely  dressed  for  the  occasion,  had  kissed  her  in  the  vestry  cf 
the  church  in  which  she  was  married,  and  had  given  her  a  blessing,  whicli 
"was  then  intended  to  be  semi-patemal, — as  from  an  old  man  to  a  young 
woman.    She  was  not  in  love  with  him, — never  would  be,  never  could  be 
in  love  with  him.     Reader,  you  may  believe  in  her  so  far  as  that.    But 
where  is  the  woman,  who  when  she  is  neglected,  thrown  over,  and  sus- 
pected by  the  man  that  she  loves,  will  not  feel  the  desire  of  some  sympathy, 
some  soHcitude,  some  show  of  re^rd  from  another  man  ?    This  woman's 
life,  too,  had  not  hitherto  been  of  such  a  nature  that  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Clock  House  at  Nuncombe  Putney  afforded  to  her  all  that  she  desired. 
She  had  been  there  now  a  month,  and  was  almost  sick  from  the  want  of 
excitement.    And  she  was  full  of  wrath  against  her  husband.    Why  had 
he  sent  her  there  to  break  her  heart  in  a  disgraceful  retirement,  when  she 
had  never  wronged  him  ?    From  morning  to  night  she  had  no  employ- 
ment, no  amusement,  nothing  to  satisfy  her  cravings.    Why  was  she  to 
be  doomed  to  such  an  existence  ?    She  had  declared  that  as  long  as  she 
could  have  her  boy  with  her,  she  would  be  happy.    She  was  allowed  to 
have  her  boy ;  but  she  was  anything  but  happy.    When  she  received 
Colonel  Osborne*  s  letter, — while  she  held  it  in  her  hand  still  unopened, 
she  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  that  could  make  her  happy.    But 
there  was  in  it  something  of  excitement.    And  she  painted  the  man  to 
lierself  in  brighter  colours  now  than  she  had  ever  given  to  him  in  her 
former  portraits.     He  cared  for  her.    He  was  gracious  to  her.    He  appre- 
ciated her  talents,  her  beauty,  and  her  conduct.    He  knew  that  she 
deserved  a  treatment  very  different  from  that  accorded  to  her  by  her 
husband.    Why  should  she  reject  the  sympathy  of  her  father's  oldest 
friend,  because  her  husband  was  madly  jealous  about  an  old  man.    Her 
husband  had  chosen  to  send  her  away,  and  to  leave  her,  so  that  she  must 
act  on  her  own  judgment.    Acting  on  her  own  judgment,  she  read  Colonel 
Osborne's  letter  fit)m  first  to  last.    She  knew  that  he  was  wrong  to  speak 
jf  coming  to  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but  yet  she  thought  that  she  would  see 
bim.    She  had  a  dim  perception  that  she  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  on  broken  ground  which   might  fall  under  her  without  a 
njoment's  warning,  and  yet  she  would  not  retreat  from  the  danger. 
Though  Colonel  Osborne  was  wrong,  very  wrong  in  coming  to  see  her, 
yet  she  liked  him  for  coming.    Though  die  would  be  half  afraid  to  tell 
her  news  to  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  more  than  half  afraid  to  tell  Priscilla,  yet 
«he  Iflted  the  excitement  of  the  fear.    Nora  would  scold  her ;  but  Nora's 
jcolding  she  thought  she  could  answer.    And  then  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
^^lonel  Oshome  was  coming  down  to  Devonshire  to  see  her.  He  was  coming 
^  far  as  Lessboro*  to  see  his  friend  at  Cockchaffington.    And  when  at 
^^bo^',  was  it  likely  that  he  should  leave  the  neighbourhood  without 
*eing  the  daughter  of  his  old  ally  ?    And  why  should  he  do  so  ?    Was 
^to  be  unnatural  in  his  conduct.  Uncivil  and  unfriendly,  because  IiIj. 
A^elyan  had  been  foolish,  suspicious,  and  insane  P 

80  arguing  with  herself,  she  answered  Colonel  Osborne's  letter  before 
*he  had  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any  one  in  the  house, — and  this  was  her 
answer:— 
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**  Mt  I'ZJLR  Colonel  Osbobnx, 

"  I  must  leare  it  to  your  own  judgment  to  decide  vhether  yon  wi 
come  to  Nnncombe  Putney  or  not.  There  are  reasons  which  woiQd  see 
to  make  it  expedient  that  yon  should  stay  away, — eyeii  though  circiu 
stances  are  bringing  yoa  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  of  th( 
reasons  I  will  leave  yon  to  be  the  jndge.  I  w^  never  let  it  he  said  ft 
I  myself  have  had  cause  to  dread  the  visit  of  any  old  Mend«  Neverthele 
if  yon  stay  away,  I  shall  nnderstand  why  yon  do  so. 

*^  Perscmally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yon, — ^as  I  have  always  been. 
seems  odd  to  me  that  1  cannot  write  in  warmer  tones  to  my  father^s  t 
mother's  oldest  friend.  Of  conrse,  yon  will  understand  that  thong' 
shall  readily  see  yon  if  you  call,  I  cannot  ask  yon  to  stay.  In  the  1 
place,  I  am  not  now  living  in  my  own  house.  I  am  staying  with  1 
Stanbnry,  and  the  place  is  called  Ihe  Clock  House. 

"Yours  very  sincerely, 

**  'Emily  Tkevbltaj 

"  7%e  Clock  Houte,  Nuneombe  FtUney,  Mimday."     ^ 

Soon  after  she  had  written  it,  Nora  came  into  her  room,  and  at  once  a 
concerning  the  letter  which  she  had  seen  delivered  to  her  sister  that  men 

"  It  was  from  Colonel  Osborne,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  From  Colonel  Osborne !    How  very  wrong! '* 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  wrong  at  alL    Because  Louis  is  foolish  and 
that  cannot  make  another  man  wrong  for  doing  the  most  ordinary  1 
in  the  world." 

"  I  had  hoped  it  had  been  from  Louis,"  said  Nora. 

"'  Oh  dear,  no.  He  is  by  no  means  so  considerate.  I  do  not  sup] 
shall  hear  from  him,  till  he  chooses  to  give  some  fresh  order  about  i 
or  my  child.  He  will  hardly  trouble  himself  to  write  to  me,  unl< 
takes  up  some  new  freak  te  show  me  that  he  is  my  master." 

"  And  what  does  Colonel  Osborne  say  ?" 

"  He  is  coming  here." 

**  Coming  here  ?"  almost  shouted  Nora. 

"  Yes ;  absolutely  here.  Does  it  sound  to  you  as  if  Lucifer  1 
were  about  to  show  his  face  ?  The  fact  is,  he  happens  to  have  a  £r 
the  neighbourhood  whom  he  has  long  promised  to  visit ;  and  as  h 
be  at  Lessboro',  he  does  not  choose  to  go  away  without  the  compli] 
a  call.    It  will  be  as  much  to  you  as  to  me." 

"  I  don't  want  te  see  him  in  the  least,"  said  Nora. 

^'  There  is  his  letter.  As  you  seem  to  be  so  suspicioiis,  you  ha 
read  it." 

Then  Nora  read  it. 

"And  there  is  a  copy  of  my  answer,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  * 
keep  both,  because  I  know  so  well  what  ill-natured  things  people  ^ 

"  Dear  Emily,  do  not  send  it,"  said  Nora. 

"  Indeed  I  shall.  I  will  not  be  frightened  by  bugbeaxs.  As 
not  be  driven  to  confess  to  any  man  on  earth  that  X  am.  afra: 
him.  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  Colonel  Osborne  ?  I  "will  not  i 
acknowledge  that  there  can  be  any  danger  in  Colonel  Osborne. 
to  do  so  I  should  be  repeating  the  insult  against  myself.  If  my 
wished  te  guide  me  in  such  matters,  why  did  he  not  stay  ^witb.  in 

Then  she  went  out  inte  the  village  and  posted  the  letter.  2^< 
while  was  thinking  whether  she  would  call  in  the  assistance  oi 
Stanbury ;  but  she  did  not  like  te  take  any  such  a  step  in  opp 
her  sister. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

SHEWING  HOW  COLONEL  O8B0BNS  WENT  TO  NT7NC0MBE  PUTNEY. 

Colonel  Osbobne  was  expected  at  Noncombe  Putney  on  the  Friday,  and 
it  was  Thursday  evening  before  either  Mrs.  Stanbury  or  Priscim  was 
told  of  his  coming.  Enuly  had  argued  the  matter  with  Nora,  declaring 
that  she  would  msJce  the  communication  herself,  and  that  she  would  make 
it  when  she  pleased  and  how  she  pleased.  "  If  Mrs.  Stanbury  thinks,*' 
8sid  she,  '*  that  I  am  going  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner,  or  that  I  will  not 
judge  myself  as  to  whom  I  may  see,  or  whom  I  may  not  see,  she  is  very 
mudi  mistaken."  Nora  felt  that^were  she  to  give  information  to  those 
ladies  in  opposition  to  her  sister's  wishes,  she  would  express  suspicion  on 
liei  own  part  by  doing  so ;  and  she  was  silent.  On  that  same  Thursday 
Priscilla  had  written  her  last  defiant  letter  to  her  aunt, — that  letter  in 
which  she  had  cautioned  her  aunt  to  make  no  fiirtheivaccusations  without 
heing  sure  of  her  facts.  To  Priscilla's  imagination  that  coming  of  Lucifer 
in  person,  of  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  spoken,  would  hardly  have  been 
woise  than  the  coming  of  Colonel  Osborne.  When,  therefore,  Mrs. 
l^velyan  declared  the  fact  on  the  Thursday  evening,  vainly  endea- 
Touring  to  sp^c  of  the  threatened  visit  in  an  ordinary  voice,  and  as  of  an 
ordinary  drcumstance,  it  was  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  upon 
them. 

"  Colonel  Osborne  coming  here ! "  said  Priscilla,  mindful  of  the  Stanbury 
correspondence, — mindful  of  the  evil  tongues  ox  the  world. 

"And  why  not  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who  had  heard  nothing 
of  the  Stanbury  correspondence. 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!**  ejaculated  Mrs.  Stanbury,  who,  of  course,  was 
aware  of  all  that  had  passed  between  the  Clock  House  and  the  house  in 
the  Close,  though  the  letters  had  been  written  by  her  daughter. 

Nora  was  determined  to  stand  up  for  her  sister,  whatever  might  be  tho 
circninstances  of  the  case.  "  I  wirii  Colonel  Osborne  were  not  coming," 
said  she,  "because  it  makes  a  foolish  fiiss ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how 
anybody  can  suppose  it  to  be  wrong  that  Emily  should  see  papa's  very 
oldest  Mend  va.  the  world." 
"  But  why  is  he  coming  ?"  demanded  Priscilla. 

"Because  he  wants  to  see  an  acquaintance  at  Cockchaffington,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  **  and  there  is  a  wonderful  church-door  there." 
"  A  church-fiddlestick ! "  said  Priscilla. 

The  matter  was  debated  throughout  all  the  evening.  At  one  time  there 
^^as  a  great  quarrel  between  the  ladies,  and  then  there  was  a  reconciliation. 
The  point  on  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stood  with  the  greatest  firmness  was 
this,— that  it  did  not  become  her,  as  a  married  woman  whose  conduct  had 
always  been  good  and  who  was  more  careful  as  to  that  than  she  was  even 
of  her  name,  to  be  ashamed  to  meet  any  man.  "  Why  should  I  not  see 
Colonel  Osborne,  or  Colonel  anybody  else  who  might  call  here  with 
the  same  justification  for  calling  which  his  old  friendship  gives  him?" 
Priscilla  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  that  her  husband's  known  wishes 
onght  to  hinder  her  from  doing  so.  '^  My  husband  should  have  remained 
"'nth  me  to  express  his  wishes,    Mrs.  Trevelj'an  replied. 

Neither  cotdd  Mrs.  Stanbury  nor  could  Priscilla  bring  herself  to  say 
^t  the  man  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  house.  In  the  course  of  the 
debate,  in  Uie  heat  of  her  anger,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  that  were  any 
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such  threat  held  out  to  her,  she  would  leave  the  house  and  see  Colonel 
Osborne  in  the  street,  or  at  the  inn. 

**  No,  Emily ;  no,"  said  Nora. 

*^  But  I  will.  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  a  guilty  woman,  or  as 
a  prisoner.    They  may  say  what  they  like ;  but  I  won't  be  shut  up." 

"  No  one  has  tried  to  shut  you  up,"  said  Priscilla. 

"You  are  afraid  of  that  old  woman  at  Exeter,**  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan; 
for  by  t^is  time  the  facts  of  the  Stfmbury  correspondence  had  all  been 
elicited  in  general  conversation ;  *'  and  yet  you  know  how  uncharitable  and 
malicious  eiie  is.*' 

"  We  are  not  afraid  of  her,**  said  Priscilla.  "  We  are  afraid  of  nothing 
but  of  doin^  wrong." 

''And  will  it  be  wrong  to  let  an  old  gentleman  come  into  the  house,** 
said  Nora, ''  who  is  nearly  sixty,  and  who  has  known  us  ever  since  we 
were  bom  P" 

"  If  he  i3  nearly  sixty,  Priscilla,'*  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  "that  does  seem 
to  make  a  difference."  Mrs.  Stanbury  herself  was  only  just  sixty,  and 
she  felt  herself  to  be  quite  an  old  woman. 

"  They  may  be  devils  at  eighty,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  Colonel  Osborne  is  not  a  devil  at  all,"  said  Ijjl'ora. 

"But  mamma  is  so  foolish,"  S8ud  Priscilla.  "  The  man's  age  does  not 
matter  in  the  least." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  very  humbly. 

At  that  time  the  quarrel  was  raging,  but  afterwards  came  the  reconci- 
liation. Had  it  not  been  for  the  Stanbury  correspondence  the  fact  of 
Colonel  Osborne's  threatened  visit  would  have  been  admitted  as  a  thing 
necessary — as  a  disagreeable  necessity;  but  how  was  the  visit  to  be 
admitted  and  passed  over  in  the  teeth  of  that  correspondence  ?  Priscilla 
felt  very  keeyily  the  peculiar  cruelty  of  her  position.  Of  course  Aunt 
Stanbury  would  hear  of  the  visit.  Indeed,  any  secrecy  in  the  matter 
was  not  compatible  with  Priscilla' s  ideas  of  honesty.  Her  aunt  had 
apologised  humbly  for  having  said  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  been  at 
Nuncombe.  That  apology,  doubtlei^,  had  been  due.  Colonel  Osborne 
had  not  been  at  Nuncombe  when  the  accusation  had  been  made,  and  the 
accusation  had  been  unjust  and  fi^se.  But  his  coming  had  been  spoken 
of  by  Priscilla  in  her  own  letters  as  an  occurrence  whidi  was  quite  out  of 
the  question.  Her  anger  against  her  aunt  had  been  for  saying  that  the 
man  had  come,  not  for  objecting  to  such  a  visit.  And  now  the  man  -was 
coming,  and  Aunt  Stanbury  would  know  all  about  it.  How  great,  ho'w 
terrible,  how  crushing  would  be  Aunt  Stanbury's  triumph ! 

"I  must  write  and  tell  her,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  object,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"And  Hugh  must  be  told,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbuiy. 

"  You  may  tell  all  the  world,  if  you  like,"  saia  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

In  this  way  it  was  settled  among  them  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  to  be 
received.  On  the  next  morning,  Friday  morning,  Colonel  Osborne, 
doubtless  having  heard  something  of  Mrs.  Crocket  from  his  friend  at 
Cockchaffington,  was  up  early,  and  had  himself  driven  over  to  Nuncombe 
IJutney  before  break&tst.  The  ever- watchful  Bozzle  was,  of  course,  at 
his  heels, — or  rather,  not  at  his  heels  on  the  first  two  miles  of  the  journey ; 
for  Bozzle,  with  painful  zeal,  had  made  himself  aware  of  all  the  iacts,  and 
had  started  on  the  Nuncombe  Putney  road  half  an  hour  before  the 
Colonel's  fl^r  was  in  motion.  And  when  the  fly  passed  hiTr^  he  was  lyin^ 
discreetly  hidden  behind  an  old  oak.    The  driver,  however,  had  caught  a 
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glimpse  of  him  as  lie  was  topping  a  hill,  and  having  seen  him  about  on 
the  previoTis  day,  and  perceiving  that  ho  was  dressed  in  a  decent  coat  and 
trousers,  and  that,  nevertheless,  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was — somebody.  There  was  a  great  deal  said  afterwards  about 
Bozzle  in  Mrs.  Olegg's  yard  at  Lessboro* ;  but  the  Lessboro'  mind  was 
never  able  to  satisfy  itself  altogether  respecting  Bozzle  and  his  mission. 
As  to  Colonel  Osborne  and  his  mission,  the  Lessboro'  mind  did  satisfy 
itself  with  much  certainty.  The  horse  was  hardly  taken  from  out  of 
Colonel  Osborne^s  fly  in  Mrs.  Crocket's  yard  when  Bozzle  stepped  into 
the  village  by  a  path  which  he  had  already  discovered,  and  soon  busied 
himself  among  the  tombs  in  the  churchyard.  Now,  one  comer  of  the 
churchyard  was  immediately  opposite  to  the  iron  gate  leading  into  the  Clock 
House.  '*  Drat  'un,"  said  the  wooden-legged  postman,  still  sitting  on  his 
donkey,  to  Mrs.  Crocket's  ostler,  <*  if  there  be'ant  the  chap  as  was  here 
yesterday  when  I  was  a  starting,  and  I  zeed  'un  in  Lezbro'  street  thick 
very  morning."  "He  be' ant  axter  no  good,  that  'un,"  said  the  ostler. 
After  that  a  dose  watch  was  kept  upon  the  watcher. 

In  the  meantime.  Colonel  Osborne  had  ordered  his  breakfast  at  the  Stag 
and  Antlers,  and  had  asked  questions  as  to  the  position  of  the  Clock 
House.  He  was  altogether  ignorant  of  Mr.  Bozzle,  although  Mr.  Bozzle 
had  been  on  his  track  now  for  two  days  and  two  nights.  He  had  deter- 
mined, as  he  came  on  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  that  he  would  not  be  shame- 
faced about  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  not 
so  keen  in  the  matter  as  he  had  been  when  he  planned  his  journey  in 
London ;  and,  it  may  be,  that  he  really  tried  to  maSke  himself  l>elieve  that 
he  had  come  all  the  way  to  the  confines  of  Dartmoor  to  see  the  porch  of 
Cockchaflfington  Church.  The  session  in  London  was  over,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Osborne  that  he  should  do  something 
vith  himsdf  before  he  went  down  to  the  Scotch  grouse.  He  had  long 
desired  to  see  something  of  the  most  picturesque  county  in  England ;  and 
now,  as  he  sat  eating  his  breakfast  in  Mrs.  Crocket's  parlour,  he  almost 
looked  upon  his  dear  Enuly  as  a  subsidiary  attraction.  "  Oh,  that's  the 
Clock  House,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Crocket.  "  Ko,  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mrs.  Stanbury ;  very  respectable  lady,  so  I  have  heard ;  widow 
of  a  clergyman ;  ah,  yes ;  son  up  in  London ;  I  know  him ; — ^always 
writing  iKoloks  is  he  P  Very  clever,  I  dare  say.  But  there's  a  lady, — 
indeed  two  ladies, — ^whom  I  do  know.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  is  there,  I  tlunk, 
—and  Miss  Eowley." 

**  You  be' ant  Muster  Trevelyan,  be  you  ?  "  said  IMrs.  Crocket,  looking 
at  him  very  hard. 

"  No,  I'm  not  Mr.  Trevelyan." 

"Nor  yet  *  the  Colonel '  they  doo  be  talking  about  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  I  am  a  colonel.  I  don't  know  why  anybody  should  talk 
about  me.    I'll  just  step  out  now,  however,  and  see  my  friends." 

"  It's  madam's  lover,"  said  Mrs.  Crocket  to  herself,  "  as  sure  as  eggs 
is  eggs."  As  she  said  so,  Colonel  Osborne  boldly  walked  across  the 
villi!^  and  pulled  the  bell  at  the  iron  gate,  while  Bozzle,  crouching 
among  the  tombs,  saw  the  handle  in  his  hand.  "There  he  is,"  said 
Priscdlla.  Everybody  in  the  Clock  House  had  known  that  the  fly,  which 
they  had  seen,  had  brought  "the  Colonel"  into  Nuncombe  Putney. 
Everybody  had  known  that  he  had  breakfasted  at  the  Stag  and  Antlers. 
And  everybody  now  knew  that  he  was  at  the  gate  ringing  thd  bell.  "  Into 
the  drawing-room,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  with  a  fearfiil^  tremulous  whisper, 
to  the  girl  who  went  across  the  little  garden  in  front  to  open  the  iron  gate. 
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The  gill  felt  as  though  ApoUycm  were  there,  and  as  thougliBhe  were  called 
upon  to  admit  ApoUyon.  Mn.  Stanbory-  having  nttored  her  whisper, 
hurried  away  np-stairs.  Priscilla  held  her  ground  in  the  parlour,  de- 
termined to  be  near  the  scene  of  action  if  there  might  be  need.  And  it 
mnst  be  acknowledged  that  jshe  peeped  from  bdiind  tilie  curtain,  anxious 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  tenible  man,  whose  coming  to  Nunoombe  Putney 
she  regarded  as  so  severe  a  misfortune. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  had  all  been  arranged.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
Nora  together  received  Colonel  Osborne  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was 
under§tood  that  Nora  was  to  remain  there  during  the  whole  visit.  *'  It  is 
horrible  to  think  that  such  a  precaution  should  be  necessary,"  Mis. 
Trevelyan  had  said,  '*  but  perhaps  it  may  be  best.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  the  malice  of  people  may  not  invent." 

"  My  dear  girls,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  and 
he  gave  a  hand  to  each. 

''  We  are  not  very  cheerful  here,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  ^  as  you.  may 
imagine." 

^^%ut  the  scenery  is  beautiful,"  said  Nora,  "  and  the  people  we  are 
living  with  are  kind  and  nice." 

« I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Colonel.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
and  it  seemed,  for  a  moment  or  two,  that  none  of  them  knew  how  to  begin 
a  general  conversation.  Colonel  Osborne  was  quite  sure,  by  this  time, 
that  he  had  come  down  to  Devonshire  with  the  express  object  of  seeing 
the  door  of  the  church  at  Cockcha£Sngton,  and  Mrs.  lYevelyan  was 
beginning  to  think  that  he  certainly  had  not  come  to  see  her.  '*  Have  you 
heard  from  your  father  since  you  have  been  here  ?*'  asked  the  Colonel. 

Then  there  was  an  explanation  about  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady 
Kowley.  Mr.  Trevelyan's  name  was  not  mentioned ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
stated  that  she  had  explained  to  her  mother  all  the  painful  circumstances 
of  her  present  life.  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  Colonel  Osborne  was  aware,  ^was 
expected  to  be  in  England  in  the  spring,  and  Lady  Bowley  would,  of 
course,  come  with  him.  Nora  thought  that  they  might  probably  now 
come  before  that  time ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  declared  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  that  they  should  do  so.  She  was  sure  that  her  father  could  not 
leave  the  islands  except  when  he  did  so  in  obedience  to  official  orders.  The 
expense  of  doing  so  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  And  what  good  would  he 
do  ?  In  this  way  there  was  a  great  deal  of  family  conversation,  in  which. 
Colonel  Osborne  was  able  to  take  a  part ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  abont 
Mr.  Trevelyan. 

Nor  did  ''the  Colonel"  find  an  opportunity  of  expressing  a  spark  of 
that  sentiment,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  which  he  had  made  this 
journey  to  Devonshire.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  make  love  in  the  presence  of 
a  third  person,  even  when  that  love  is  all  feiir  and  above  board ;  but  it  ia 
quite  impracticable  to  do  so  to  a  married  lady,  when  that  married  lady's 
sister  is  present.  No  more  futile  visit  than  this  of  Colonel  Osborne's  to 
the  Clock  House  was  ever  made.  And  yet,  though  not  a  word  W8u» 
spoken  to  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself  could  have  taken  the  slightest 
exception,  the  visit,  futile  as  it  was,  could  not  but  do  an  enormous  deal  of 
harm.  Mrs.  Crocket  had  already  guessed  that  the  fine  gentleman  doTvn 
from  London  was  the  lover  of  the  married  lady  at  the  Clock  House,  ^who 
was  separated  from  her  husband.  The  wooden-legged  postman  and  the 
ostler  were  not  long  in  connecting  the  man  among  the  tombstones  Tvith 
the  visitor  to  the  house.  Trevelyan,  as  we  are  aware,  already  knew  that 
Colonel  Osborne  was  in  the  neighbourhood.    And  poor  Priscilla  Stanbury 
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-was  now  exposed  to  the  terrible  necessity  of  owning  the  truth  to  her  aunt. 
''The  Colonel,"  when  he  had  sat  an  hour  with  his  young  friends,  took  his 
leave;  and,  as  he  walked  back  to  Mrs.  Crocket's,  and  ordered  that  his  fly 
might  be  got  ready  for  him,  his  mind  was  heavy  with  the  disagreeable 
feemig  that  he  had  made  an  ass  of  him^^.  The  whole  affair  had  been  a 
&ilare ;  and  though  he  might  be  able  to  pass  off  the  porch  at  Cock- 
chafiington  among  his  friends,  he  could  not  but  be  aware  himself  that  he 
bui  spent  his  time,  his  trouble,  and  his  money  for  nothing.  He  became 
awaie,  as  he  returned  to  Lessboro',  that  had  he  intended  to  make  any 
pleasant  use  whatever  of  his  position  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  the 
tone  of  his  letter  and  his  whole  mode  of  proceeding  should  have  been  less 
patiiarchal.  And  he  should  have  contrived  a  meeting  without  the  presence 
of  Nora  Eowley. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  them,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went  to  her  own  room, 
and  Nora  at  once  rejoined  Priscilla. 

"  Is  he  gone  F"  adced  Priscilla. 

"  OH,  yes ; — ^he  has  gone." 

"  What  would  I  have  given  that  he  had  never  come ! " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Nora,  '*  what  harm  has  he  done  ?  I  wish  he  had  not 
come,  because,  of  course,  people  will  talk !  But  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  he  i^ould  come  over  to  see  us  when  he  was  so  near  us." 

"Nora!" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  don*t  believe  all  that  ?  In  the  neighbourhood !  I  believe  he 
came  on  purpose  to  see  your  sister,  and  I  think  that  it  was  a  dastardly  and 
most  ungentleman-like  thing  to  do." 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  are  wrong,  then, — altogether  wrong,"  said 
Kora. 

"Very  well.  We  must  have  our  own  opinions.  I  am  glad  you  can  bo 
80  charitable.  But  he  should  not  have  come  here, — to  ^lis  house,  even 
though  imperative  business  had  brought  him  into  the  very  village.  But 
men  in  their  vanity  never  think  of  the  injury  they  may  do  to  a  woman's 
name.  Now  I  miist  go  and  write  to  my  aunt.  I  am  not  going  to  have  it 
nid  hereafter  that  I  deceived  her.  And  then  I  shall  write  to  Hugh.  Oh 
^ear;  oh  dear!" 

"  I  am  afiraid  we  are  a  great  trouble  to  you." 

"  I  will  not  deceive  you,  because  I  like  you.  '  This  is  a  great  trouble  to 
lae.  I  have  meant  to  be  so  prudent,  and  with  all  my  prudence  I  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  clear  of  rocks.  And  I  have  been  so  indignant  with 
Annt  Stanbury !    Now  I  must  go  and  eat  humble-pie." 

Then  she  eat  humble-pie, — after  the  following  fashion : — 

"Deab  Aunt  Stanbury, 

'*  After  what  has  passed  between  us,  Ii  think  it  right  to  tell 
70a  that  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  that  he 
called  at  the  Clock  House  this  morning.  We  did  not  see  him.  But  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  and  Miss  Howley,  together,  did  see  him.  He  remained  here 
perhaps  an  hour. 

"I  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  mention  this  to  you,  the 
matter  being  one  in  which  you  are  not  concerned,  were  it  not  for  our 
former  correspondence.  When  I  last  wrote,  I  had  no  idea  that  he  was 
coming, — ^nor  had  mamma.  And  when  you  first  wrote,  he  was  not  even 
expected  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  The  man  you  wrote  about  was  another 
gditleman; — as  I  told  you  before.     All  this  is  most  disagreeable  and 
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tinflome ; — and  would  be  quite  nonseiisical,  but  that  circitmstances  seem 
to  make  it  necessary. 

*'  Aa  for  Colonel  Osborne,  I  wish  he  had  not  been  here ;  but  his  coming 
ironld  do  no  harm, — only  that  it  will  be  t^ed  about. 

'*  I  think  yon  w^  understand  how  it  is  that  I  feel  myself  constrained 
to  write  to  yon.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  spare  mamma,  who  is  disturbed 
and  harassed  when  she  gets  angry  letters.  If  you  have  anything  to  say 
to  myself  I  don't  mind  it. 

**  Yours  truly, 

**PRI8CrLLA  StANBURT. 

•♦  TJie  Clock  Hintse,  Friday,  Augutt  6." 

Bhe  wrote  also  to  her  brother  Hugh ;  but  Hugh  himself  reached  Nun- 
combe  Putney  before  the  letter  reached  him. 

«  Mr.  Bozzle  watched  the  Colonel  out  of  the  house,  and  watched  him 
out  of  the  Tillage.  When  the  Colonel  was  £Gtirly  started,  Mr.  Bozzle 
wiJked  back  to  Lessboro'. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

8HEWIKO  HOW  MISS  STANBUBY   BEHAVED   TO   HER  TWO  XtECES. 

The  triumph  of  Miss  Stanbury  when  she  received  her  niece's  letter  wn» 
certainly  very  great, — so  great  that  in  its  first  flush  she  could  not  restrain 
herself  from  exhibiting  it  to  Dorothy.  **  Well, — ^well, — what  do  you  think, 
Dolly  P" 

**  About  what,  aimt  P    I  don't  know  who  the  letter  is  from."  ' 

"  Nobody  writes  to  me  now  so  constant  as  your  sister  Priscilla.  The 
letter  is  from  Priscilla.  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  at  the  Clock  House, 
after  all.    I  knew  that  he  would  be  there.    I  knew  it !    I  knew  it ! " 

Dorothy,  when  she  heard  this,  was  dumbfounded.  She  had  rested  her 
defence  of  her  mother  and  sister  on  the  impossibility  of  any  such  visit 
being  admitted.  According  to  her  lights  the  coming  of  Colonel  Osbomer 
after  all  that  had  been  said,  would  be  like  the  coming  of  Lucifer  himself. 
The  Colonel  was,  to  her  imagination,  a  horrible  roaring  lion.  Bhe  had 
no  idea  that  the  erratic  manoeuvres  of  such  a  beast  might  be  milder  and 
more  innocent  than  the  wooing  of  any  turtle-dove.  She  would  have- 
asked  whether  the  roaring  lion  had  gone  away  again,  and,  if  so,  whetheir 
he  had  taken  his  prey  with  him,  were  it  not  that  she  was  too  much, 
frightened  at  the  moment  to  ask  any  question.  That  her  mother  and 
sister  should  have  been  wilfully  concerned  in  such  iniquity  was  quite  in- 
credible to  her,  but  yet  she  did  not  know  how  to  defend  them.  **  But 
are  you  quite  sure  of  it,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  May  there  not  be  anotheir 
mistake  ?" 

"  No  mistake  this  time,  I  think,  my  dear.  Any  way,  Priscilla  says  that 
he  is  there."  Now  in  this  there  was  a  mistake.  Priscilla  had  said  nothing- 
of  the  kind. 

<'  You  don't  mean  that  he  is  sta^dng  at  the  Clock  HousO)  Aunt  Stan- 
bury?" 

**  I  don't  know  where  he  is  now.  I'm  not  his  keeper.  And,  I'm  glad 
to  say,  I'm  not  the  lady's  keeper  either.  Ah,  me !  It's  a  bad  business. 
You  can't  touch  pitch  and  not  be  defiled,  my  dear.    If  your  mothez^ 
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-w-anted  the  Clock  House,  I  would  sooner  have  taken  it  for  her  myself 
than  that  all  this  should  have  happened, — for  the  family's  sake." 

But  Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  was  alone,  and  when  she  had  read  her 
niece's  three  letters  again  and  again,  began  to  understand  something  of 
X^riscilla's  honesty,  and  began  also  to  perceive  that  there  might  hiaye 
heen  a  great  difficulty  respecting  the  Colonel,  for  which  neither  her  niece 
nor  her  sister-in-law  could  fairly  be  held  to  be  responsible.      It  was 
perhaps  the  plainest  characteristic  of  all  the  Stanburvs  that  they  were 
never   wilfully  dishonest.      Iterant,  prejudiced,  and  passionate  they 
might  be.     In  her  anger  Miss  Stanbury,  of  Exeter,  could  be  almost 
malicious ;  and  her  niece  at  Nuncombe  Putney  was  very  like  her  aunt. 
£ach  could  say  most  cruel  .things,  most  unjust  things,  when  actuated  by 
a  mistaken  consciousness  of  peifect  right  on  her  own  side.    But  neither 
of  them  could  lie, — even  by  sUence.    Let  an  error  be  brought  home  to 
either  of  them, — so  as  to  be  acknowleged  at  home, — and  the  error  would 
be  assuredly  confessed  aloud.  And,  indeed,  with  differences  in  the  shades, 
Hugh  and  Dorothy  were  of  the  same  nature.    They  were  possessed  of 
sweeter  tempers  than  their  aunt  and  sister,  but  they  were  filled  with  the 
same  eager  readiness  to  believe  themselves  to  be  right, — and  to  own 
themselves  to  others  to  be  wrong,  when  they  had  been  constrained  to  make 
such  confession  to  themselves.    The  chances  of  life,  and  something  pro- 
bably of  inner  nature,  had  made  Dorothy  mild  and  obedient ;  whereas,  in 
Tegard  to  Hugh,  the  circumstances  of  his  life  and  disposition  had  made 
him  obstinate  and  self-reliant.    But  in  all  was  to  be  found  the  same  belief 
in  self, — which  amounted  almost  to  conceit, — the  same  warmth  of  affection, 
and  the  same  love  of  justice. 

When  Miss  Stanbury  had  again  perused  the  correspondence,  and  had 
come  to  see,  dimly,  how  things  had  gone  at  Nuncombe  Putney, — when 
the  conviction  came  upon  her  mind  that  Priscilla  had  entertained  a  horror 
as  to  the  coming  of  this  Colonel  equal  to  that  which  she  herself  had  felt, 
— ^when  her  imagination  painted  to  her  all  that  her  niece  had  suffered,  her 
heart  was  softened  somewhat.    She  had  declared  to  Dorothy  that  pitch, 
if  touched,  would  certainly  defile ;  and  she  had,  at  first,  intended  to  send 
the  same  opinion,  couched  in  very  forcible  words,  to  her  correspondents 
at  the  Clock  House.    They  should  not  continue  to  go  astray  for  want 
of  being  told  that  they  were  going  astray.    It  must  be  acknowledged,  too, 
that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  inioble  wrath  in  the  bosom  of  Miss 
Stanbury  because  her  sister-in-law  had  taken  the  Clock  House.    She  had 
never  been  told,  and  had  not  even  condescended  to  ask  Dorothy,  whether 
the  house  was  taken  and  paid  for  by  her  nephew  on  behalf  of  his  mother, 
or  whether  it  was  paid  for  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  on  behalf  of  his  wife.    In 
the  latter  case,  Mrs.  Stanbury  would,  she  thought,  be  little  more  than  an 
upper  servant,  or  keeper, — as  she  expressed  it  to  herself.    Suc^  an  ar- 
rangement appeared  to  her  to  be  quite  disgraceful  in  a  Stanbury ;  but  yet 
she  beheved  that  such  must  be  the  existing  arrangement,  as  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  conceive  that  Hugh  Stanbury  could  keep  such  an  esta- 
blishment over  his  mother's  head  out  of  money  earned  by  writing  for  a 
penny  newspaper.    There  would  be  a  triumph  of  democracy  in  this  which 
would  vanqui^  her  altogether.     She  had,  therefore^  been  anxious  enough 
to  trample  on  Priscilla  and  upon  all  the  affairs  of  the  Clock  House ;  but 
.    yet  she  had  been  unable  to  ignore  the  nobility  of  Priscilla's  truth,  and 
having  acknowledged  it  to  herself  she  found  herself  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledged it  aloud.     She  sat  down  to  think  in  silence,  and  it  was  not  till  she 
had  fortified  herself  by  her  first  draught  of  beer,  and  till  she  had  finished 
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her  first  portion  of  bread  and  cheese,  that  she  spoke.  ^  I  have  written  to 
your  sister  herself  this  time,"  she  said.  '*  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  wrote 
a  line  to  her  before  in  my  life." 

'^  Poor  Prisdlla ! "  Dorothy  did  not  mean  to  be  severe  on  her  annt, 
•cither  in  regard  to  the  letters  which  had  not  been  written,  or  to  the  one 
letter  which  now  had  be^i  written.  Bnt  Dorothy  pitied  her  sister  whom 
she  felt  to  be  in  trouble. 

"  Well ;  I  don*t  know  abont  her  being  so  poor.  Prisdlla,  Pll  be  bound, 
ihinks  as  well  of  herself  as  any  of  us  do." 

"  She'd  cut  her  fingers  off  before  she'd  mean  to  do  wrong,"  said  Dorothy. 

**  But  what  does  that  come  to  ?  What's  the  good  of  that  P  It  isn't 
meaning  to  do  right  that  will  save  us.  For  aught  I  know,  the  Eadicals 
may  mean  to  do  right.    Mr.  Beales  means  to  do  right — perhaps." 

"  But,  aunt, — ^if  everybody  did  the  best  they  could  ?" 

**  Tush,  my  dear !  you  are  getting  beyond  your  depth.  There  are  such 
things  still,  thank  Gk>d !  as  spiritual  pastors  and  masters.  Entrust  yourself 
to  them.  Do  what  they  think  right."  Now  if  aught  were  known  in  Exeter 
of  Miss  Stanbury,  this  was  known, — ^that  if  any  clergyman  volunteered 
to  give  to  her,  unasked  and  uninvited,  counsel,  either  ghostly  or  bodily, 
that  clergyman  would  be  sent  from  her  presence  with  a  wigging  which 
he  would  not  soon  forget.  The  thing  had  been  tried  more  than  once,  and 
the  wigging  had  been  complete.  There  was  no  more  attentive  lietener  in 
<;hurch  than  Miss  Stanbury ;  and  she  would,  now  and  again,  appeal  to  a 
clergyman  on  some  knotty  point.  But  for  the  ordinary  authority  of 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters  she  shewed  more  of  abstract  reverence  than 
of  practical  obedience. 

*^I'm  sure  PrisciUa  does  the  best  she  can,"  said  Dorothy,  going  back  to 
the  old  subject. 

"  Ah, — ^well, — ^yes.  What  I  want  to  say  about  PrisciUa  is  this.  It  is 
XI  thousand  pities  she  is  so  obstinate,  so  pig-headed,  so  certain  that  she 
•can  manage  everything  for  herself  better  than  anybody  else  can  for  her." 
Miss  Stanbury  was  striving  to  say  something  good  of  her  niece,  but  found 
the  task  to  be  difficult  and  distasteful  to  her. 

*  '*  She  has  managed  for  mamma  ever  so  many  years ;  and  since  she  took 
it  we  have  hardly  ever  been  in  debt,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She'll  do  all  that,  I  don't  doubt.  I  dont  suppose  she  cares  much  for 
ribbons  and  false  hair  for  herself." 

«*  Who  ?  PrisciUa !    The  idea  of  PrisciUa  with  false  hair !  " 

"I  dare  say  not; — I  dare  say  not.  I  do  not  think  she'd  spend  her 
mother's  money  on  things  cf  that  kind." 

"  Aunt  Stanbury,  you  don't  know  her." 

**Ah;  very  weU.  Perhaps  I  don't.  But,  come,  my  dear,  you  are 
very  hard  upon  me,  and  very  anxious  to  take  your  sister's  part.  And 
what  is  it  sll  about  ?  I've  just  written  to  her  as  civil  a  letter  as  one 
woman  ever  wrote  to  another.  And  if  I  had  chosen,  I  could  have, — 
could  have, — h — m — m."  Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  hesitated  for  words  in 
which  to  complete  her  sentence,  reveUed  in  the  strength  of  the  vitupera- 
tion which  she  could  have  poured  upon  her  niece's  head,  had  she  chosen 
to  write  her  last  letter  about  Colonel  Osborne  in  her  severe  strain. 

"  If  you  have  written  kindly  to  her,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you," 
■said  Dorothy. 

*'  The  truth  is,  PrisciUa  has  meant  to  be  right.  Meaning  won't  go  for 
much  when  the  account  is  taken,  unless  the  meaning  comes  from  a  proper 
^source.    But  the  poor  girl  has  done  as  weU  as  she  has  known  how.     I 
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believe  it  is  Hugh's  fiixilt  more  than  anybody  else's."  This  accnsation  was 
not  pleasant  to  Dorothy,  but  she  was  too  intent  just  now  on  Priscilla's 
case  to  defend  her  brother.  ''  That  man  never  ought  to  have  been  there ; 
and  Uiat  woman  never  ought  to  have  been  there.  There  cannot  be  a 
-doiibt  about  that.  If  Priscilla  were  sitting  there  opposite  to  me,  she 
^woiild  own  as  much.  I  am  sure  she  would.*'  Miss  otanbury  was  quite 
xig^ht  if  she  meant  to  assert  that  Priscilla  had  owned  as  much  to  herself. 
^  And  because  I  think  so,  I  am  willing  to  forgive  her  part  in  the  matter. 
To  me,  personally,  she  has  always  been  rude, — most  uncourteous, — and, — 
andy — and  unlike  a  younger  woman  to  an  older  one,  and  an  aunt,  and  all 
that.  I  suppose  it  is  because  she  hates  me." 
«  Oh,  no,  Aunt  Stanbury ! " 

"  My  dear,  I  suppose  it  is.  Why  else  should  she  treat  me  in  such  a 
-way  ?  But  I  do  believe  of  her  that  she  would  rather  eat  an  honest,  dry 
cnuBty  than  dishonest  cake  and  ale." 

*'  She  would  rather  starve  than  pick  up  a  crumb  that  was  dishonest," 
«aid  I>orothy,  fkirly  bursting  out  into  tears. 

'*  I  believe  it.  I  do  believe  it.  There ;  what  more  can  I  say  ?  Clock 
Souse,  indeed !  What  matter  what  house  you  live  in,  so  that  you  can  pay 
the  rent  of  it  honestly  ?  " 

**  But  the  rent  is  paid — ^honestly,"  said  Dorothy,  amidst  her  sobs. 
<*  It's  paid,  I  don't  doubt.  I  dare  say  the  woman's  husband  and  your 
brother  see  to  that  among  them.  Oh,  that  my  boy,  Hugh,  as  he  used  to 
be,  should  have  brought  us  all  to  this !  But  there's  no  knowing  what 
they  won't  do  among  them.  Eeform,  indeed !  Murder,  sacrilege,  adul- 
tery, treason,  atheism ; — ^that's  what  Heform  means ;  besides  every  kind 
of  nastiness  under  the  sun."  In  which  latter  category  Miss  Stanbury 
intended  especially  to  include  bad  printer's  ink,  and  paper  made  of  straw. 
The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  letter  which  was  as  civil  a  letter  as  ever 
one  woman  wrote  to  another,  so  that  the  collection  of  the  Stanbury  cor- 
respondence may  be  made  perfect. 

«  The  Cloae^  August  6,  186—. 
"  My  Deab  Niece, 

"Your  letter  has  not  astonished  me  nearly  as  much  as  you 
expected  it  would.  I  am  an  older  woman  than  you,  itnd,  though  you 
will  not  beHeve  it,  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world.  I  knew  that  the 
gentleman  would  come  after  the  lady.  Such  gentlemen  always  do  go  after 
their  ladies.  As  for  yourself,  I  can  see  all  that  you  have  done,  and  pretty 
nearly  hear  all  that  you  have  said,  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff.  I  do  you  the 
credit  of  believing  that  the  plan  is  none  of  your  making.  I  know  who 
made  the  plan,  and  a  very  bad  plan  it  is. 

'<  As  to  my  former  letters  and  the  other  man,  I  understand  all  about  it. 
You  were  very  angry  that  I  should  accuse  you  of  having  this  man  at  the 
house ;  and  you  were  right  to  be  angry.  I  respect  you  for  having  been 
angry.  But  what  does  all  that  say  as  to  his  coming, — ^now  that  he  has 
come? 

"  If  you  will  consent  to  take  an  old  woman's  advice,  get  rid  of  the 
whole  boiling  of  them.    I  say  it  in  firm  love  and  friendshi|},  for  I  am, — 

*' Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"Jemima  Stanbury." 

The  special  vaunted  courtesy  of  this  letter  consisted,  no  doubt,  in  the 
expression  of  respect  which  it  contained,  and  in  that  declaration  of  affec- 
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tion  with  which  it  terminated.  The  epithet  was  one  which  Miss  Stanbnry 
would  by  no  means  nse  promiscuously  in  writing  to  her  nearest  relatiTes. 
She  had  not  intended  to  use  it  when  she  commenced  her  letter  to  Priscilla. 
But  the  respect  of  which  she  had  spoken  had  glowed,  and  had  warmed 
itself  into  something  of  temporary  love ;  and  feeling  at  the  moment  that 
she  was  an  a£fectionate  aunt,  Mijss  Stanbury  had  so  put  herself  down  in 
her  letter.  Haying  done  such  a  deed  she  felt  that  Dorothy,  though 
Dorothy  knew  nothing  about  it,  ought  in  her  gratitude  to  listen  patientiy 
to  anything  that  she  might  now  choose  to  say  against  Priscilla. 

But  Dorothy  was  in  truth  very  miserable,  and  in  her  misery  wrote  a 
long  letter  that  afternoon  to  her  mother, — ^which,  however,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  place  entire  among  the  Stanbury  records, — ^begg^g  that  sho 
might  be  informed  as  to  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case.  She  did  not 
say  a  word  of  censure  in  regard  either  to  her  mother  or  sister ;  but  she 
expressed  an  opinion  in  the  mildest  words  which  she  could  use,  that  if 
anything  had  happened  which  had  compromised  their  names  since  their 
residence  at  the  Clock  House,  she,  Dorothy,  had  better  go  home  and  join 
them.  The  meaning  of  which  was  that  it  would  not  become  her  to  remain 
in  the  house  in  the  Close,  if  the  house  in  the  Close  would  be  disgniced  by 
her  presence.  Poor  Dorothy  had  taught  herself  to  think  that  the  iniquity 
of  roaring  lions  spread  itself  very  widely. 

In  the  afternoon  she  made  some  such  proposition  to  her  aunt  in  am- 
biguous terms.    "  Go  home ! "  said  Miss  Stanbury.    "  Now  ?  " 
"If  you  think  it  best.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

*'  And  put  yourself  in  the  middle  of  all  this  iniquity  and  abomination ! 
I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  know  the  woman  ?  " 
»' No,  incieed ! " 
"Or the  man?" 
*'  Oh,  Aunt  Stanbury ! " 

*'  It's  my  belief  that  no  decent  gentleman  in  Exeter  would  look  at  you 
again  if  you  were  to  go  and  live  among  them  at  Nuncorabe  Putney  whilo 
aU  this  is  going  on.    No,  no.    Let  one  of  you  be  saved  out  of  it,  at  least." 
Aunt  Stanbury  had  more  than  once  made  use  of  expressions  wbicii 
brought  the  faintest  touch  of  gentle  pink  up  to  her  niece's  cheeks.     We 
must  do  Dorothy  the  justice  of  saying  that  she  had  never  dreamed  of 
being  looked  at  by  any  gentleman,  whether  decent  or  indecent.    Her  Ufo 
at  Nuncombe  Puliiey  had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  though  she  kne^w 
that  other  girls  were  looked  at,  and  even  made  love  to,  and  that  they  got 
married  and  had  children,  no  dim  vision  of  such  a  career  for  herself  had 
ever  presented  itself  to  her  eyes.    She  had  known  very  well  that  her 
mother  and  sister  and  herself  were  people  apart, — ladies,  and  yet  so- 
extremely  poor,  that  they  could  only  mamtain  their  rank  by  the  most 
rig;id  seclusion.      To  live,  and  work  unseen,  was  what  the  world  had 
ordained  for  her.    Then  her  call  to  Exeter  had  come  upon  her,  and  sho 
had  conceived  that  she  was  henceforth  to  be  the  humble  companion  of  a 
very  imperious  old  aimt.    Her  aunt,  indeed,  was  imperious,  but  did  not 
seem  to  require  humility  in  her  companion.    All  the  good  things  that 
were  eaten  and  drunk  were  divided  between  them  with  the  strictest  impar- 
tiality.   Dorothy's  cushion  and  hassock  in  the  church  and  in  the  cathedral 
were  the  same  as  her  aunt's.    Her  bed-room  was  made  very  comfortable 
for  her.     Her  aunt  never  gave  her  any  orders  before  company,  and  always 
spoke  of  her  before  the  servants  as  one  whom  they  were  to  obey  and 
respect.    Gradually  Dorothy  came  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this ; — - 
but  her  aunt  would  sometimes  say  things  about  young  men  which  she  did 
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not  quite  understand.  Could  it  be  that  her  aunt  supposed  that  any  young 
man  \roiUd  come  and  wish  to  marry  her, — her,  Dorothy  Stanbury  ?  She 
herself  had  not  quite  so  strong  an  aversion  to  men  in  general  as  that  which 
Priscilla  felt,  but  she  had  not  as  yet  found  that  any  of  those  whom  she  had 
seen  al  Exeter  were  peculiarly  agreeable  to  her.  Before  she  went  to  bed 
that  night  her  aunt  said  a  word  to  her  which  startled  her  more  than  she 
had  ever  been  startled  before.  On  that  evening  Miss  Stanbury  had  a  few 
friends  to  drink  tea  with  her.  There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crumbie,  and 
3Irs.  MacHugh  of  course,  and  the  Cheritons  from  Alphington,  and  the 
Miss  Apjohns  from  Helion  Villa,  and  old  Mr.  Fowel  all  uie  way  frt>m 
Haldon,  and  two  of  the  Wrights  from  their  house  in  the  Korthemhay, 
and  Mr.  Gibson ; — ^but  the  Miss  Frenches  from  Heavitree  were  not  there. 
*' Why  don't  you  have  the  Miss  Frenches,  aunt  F  "  Dorothy  had  asked. 

*'*'  Bother  the  Miss  Frenches !  I'm  not  bound  to  have  them  every  time. 
There's  Camilla  has  been  and  got  herself  a  band-box  on  the  back  of  her 
head  a  great  deal  bigger  than  Qie  place  inside  where  her  brains  ought  to 
be."  But  the  band-box  at  the  back  of  Camilla  French's  head  was  not  the 
sole  cause  of  the  omission  of  the  two  sisters  from  the  list  of  Miss  Stan- 
bury's  visitors  on  this  occasion. 

The  party  went  oflf  very  much  as  usual.  There  were  two  whist  tables, 
for  Miss  S^bury  could  not  bear  to  cut  out.  At  other  houses  than  her 
own,  when  there  was  cutting  out,  it  was  quite  understood  that  Miss  Stan- 
bury was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  her  place.  '*  I'll  go  away,  and  sit  out 
there  by  myself,  if  you  hke,"  ^e  would  say.  But  she  was  never  thus 
banished ;  and  at  her  own  house  she  usually  contrived  that  there  should 
be  no  system  of  banishment.  She  would  play  dummy  whist,  preferring  it 
to  the  n>ur-handed  game ;  and,  when  hard  driven,  and  with  a  meet  oppo- 
nent, would  not  even  despise  double-dummy.  It  was  told  of  her  and  of 
Mrs.  MacHugh  that  they  had  played  double-dummy  for  a  whole  evening 
together ;  and  they  who  were  given  to  calumny  had  declared  that  the 
candles  on  that  evening  had  been  lighted  very  early.  On  the  present 
occasion  a  great  many  sixpenny  points  were  scored,  and  much  tea  and  cake 
were  consumed.  Mr.  Gibson  never  played  whist,— nor  did  Dorothy.  That 
young  John  Wright  and  Mary  Cheriton  should  do  nothing  but  talk  to 
each  other  was  a  thing  of  course,  as  they  were  to  be  married  in  a  month 
or  two.  Then  there  was  Ida  Cheriton,  who  could  not  very  well  be  left 
at  home ;  and  Mr.  Gibson  made  himself  pleasant  to  Dorothy  and  Ida 
Qieriton,  instead  of  making  himself  pleasant  to  the  two  Miss  Frenches. 
Gentlemen  in  provincial  towns  quite  understand  that,  from  the  nature  of 
social  circumstances  in  the  provinces,  they  should  always  be  ready  to  be 
pleasant  at  least  to  a  pair  at  a  time.  At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve 
they  were  all  gone,  and  then  came  the  shock. 

"  Dolly,  my  dear,  what  do  you  think  of  Mr.  Gibson  ?  '* 

«  Think  of  him.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  " 

^  Yes ;  think  of  him ; — think  of  him.  I  suppose  you  know  how  to 
think?" 

'*He  seems  to  me  always  to  preach  very  drawling  sermons." 

*'  Oh,  bother  his  sermons !  I  don't  care  anything  about  his  sermons  now. 
He  is  a  very  good  clergyman,  and  the  Dean  thinks  very  much  about  him." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.  Aunt  Stanbury."     Then  came  tiie  shock. 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  you  were  to  become 
Mis.  Gibson?" 

It  may  bo  presumed  that  Miss  Stanbury  had  assured  herself  that  sho 
could  not  make  progress  with  Dorothy  by  "  beating  about  the  b^ish." 
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There  was  an  inaptitade  in  her  niece  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  the 
situations,  which  made  some  direct  exphmation  absolutely  necessary. 
Dorothy  stood  half-smiling,  half-crying,  when  she  heard  the  proposition, 
her  cheeks  suffused  with  tiiat  pink  colour,  and  with  both  her  hands  ex* 
tended  with  surprise. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since  youVe  been  here,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

**  I  thmk  he  likes  Miss  French,'*  said  Dorothy,  in  a  whisper. 

**  Which  of  them  ?  I  don't  believe  he  Hkes  them  at  alL  Maybe,  if 
they  go  on  long  enough,  they  may  be  able  to  toss  up  for  him.  But  I  don't 
think  it  of  him.  Of  course  they're  after  him,  but  he'll  be  too  wise  for 
them.  And  he's  more  of  a  fool  than  I  take  him  to  be  if  he  don't  prefer 
you  to  them."  Dorothy  remained  quite  silent.  To  such  an  address  as 
this  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  reply  a  word.  It  was  incredible  to 
lier  that  any  man  should  prefer  herself  to  either  of  the  young  women  in 
question;  but  she  was  too  much  confounded  for  the  expression  even  of  lier 
humility.  ''At  any  rate  you're  wholesome,  and  pleasant  and  modest," 
said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Dorothy  did  not  quite  like  being  told  that  she  was  wholesome ;  but,  , 
nevertheless,  she  was  thankful  to  her  aunt. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  continued  Miss  Stanbury;  "I  hate  all  mys- 
teries, especially  with  those  I  love.  I've  saved  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  l*ve  put  you  down  for  in  my  will.  Now,  if  you  and  he  can  niak& 
it  up  together,  I'll  give  you  the  money  at  once.  There's  no  knowings 
how  often  an  old  woman  may  alter  her  will ;  but  when  you've  got  a 
thing,  you've  got  it.  Mr.  Gibson  would  know  the  meaning  of  a  bird  in 
the  hand  as  well  as  anybody.  Now  those  girls  at  Heavitree  wiU  never 
have  above  a  few  hundreds  each,  and  not  that  while  their  mother  lives." 
Dorothy  made  one  little  attempt  at  squeezing  her  aunt's  hand,  wishing 
to  thank  her  aunt  for  this  affectionate  ^enerosi^y ;  but  she  had  hardly 
accomplished  the  squeeze,  when  she  desisted,  feeling  strangely  averse  ta 
any  acknowledgment  of  such  a  boon  as  that  which  had  been  offered  to  her. 
"  And  now,  good  night,  my  dear.  If  I  did  not  think  you  a  very  sensible 
young  woman,  I  should  not  trust  you  by  saying  all  this."  Tftien  they 
parted,  and  Dorothy  soon  found  herself  alone  in  her  bedroom. 

To  have  a  husband  of  her  own,  a  perfect  gentleman  too,  and  a  clergy* 
man ; — and  to  go  to  him  with  a  fortune !  She  believed  that  two  thousajid 
pounds  represented  nearly  a  hundred  a  year.  It  was  a  large  fortune  in 
those  partis, — ^according  to  her  understanding  of  ladies'  fortunes.  And 
that  she,  the  humblest  of  the  humble,  should  be  selected  for  so  honourable 
a  position !  She  had  never  quite  known,  quite  understood  as  yet,  whether 
she  had  made  good  her  footing  in  her  aunt's  house  in  a  manner  pleasant 
to  her  aunt.  More  than  once  or  twice  she  had  spoken  even  of  going  back 
to  her  mother,  and  things  had  been  said  which  had  almost  made  her- 
think  that  her  aunt  had  been  angry  with  her.  But  now,  after  a  month 
or  two  of  joint  residence,  her  aunt  was  offering  to  her — ^two  thousand 
pounds  and  a  husbaind ! 

But  was  it  within  her  aunt's  power  to  offer  to  her  the  husband  ?  Mr. 
Gibson  had  always  been  very  civil  to  her.  She  had  spoken  more  to 
Mr.  Gibson  than  to  any  other  man  in  Exeter.  But  it  had  never  occurred 
to  her  for  a  moment  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  any  special  liking  for  her.  Waa 
it  probable  that  he  would  ever  entertain  any  feeling  of  that  land  for  her  ?  It 
certainly  had  occurred  to  her  before  now  that  IMt.  Gibson  was  sometimes 
bored  by  the  Miss  Frenches ; — but  then  gentlemen  do  get  bored  by  ladies. 
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And  at  last  she  asked  herself  another  question, — ^had  she  any  special 
liking  for  Mr.  Gibson  ?  As  fax  as  she  understood  snch  matters  everthing^ 
was  Clank  there.    Thinking  of  that  other  question,  she  went  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  XXIIT. 

COLONEL  OSBORNE  AND 'MB.  BOZZLE  BETURN  TO  LONDON. 

Hugh  Stanbukt  went  down  on  the  Saturday,  by  the  early  express  to 
Exeter,  on  his  road  to  Lessboro'.  He  took  his  ticket  through  to  Less- 
boro',  not  purposing  to  stay  at  Exeter ;  but,  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
various  trains,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  remain  for  half  an  hour 
at  the  Exeter  Station.  This  took  place  on  the  Saturday,  and  Colonel 
Osborne's  visit  to  the  Clock  House  had  been  made  on  the  Friday.  Colonel 
Osborne  had  returned  to  Lessboro',  had  slept  again  at  Mrs.  Clegg's  house, 
and  returned  to  London  on  the  Saturday.  It  so  happened  that  he  also 
was  obliged  to  spend  half  an  hour  at  the  Exeter  Station,  and  that  his  half- 
hour,  and  Hugh  Stanbury's  half-hour,  were  one  and  the  same.  They  met, 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  upon  the  platform.  Stanbury  was  the 
first  to  see  the  other,  and  he  found  that  he  must  determine  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  what  he  would  say,  and  what  he  would  do.  He  had  recoived 
no  direct  commission  from  I'reyelyan  as  to  his  meeting  with  Colonel 
Osborne.  Trevelyan  had  declared  that,  as  to  the  matter  of  quarrelling, 
he  meant  to  retain  the  privilege  of  doing  that  for  himself ;  but  Stanbury 
had  quite  understood  that  this  was  only  the  vague  expression  of  an  angry 
man.  The  Colonel  had  taken  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  had  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  was  quite  comfortable, — havmg  thrown  aside,  for  a  tmie,  that  con- 
sdonsness  of  the  futility  of  his  journey  which  had  perplexed  him, — when 
Stanbury  accosted  him. 

"  What !  Mr.  Stanbury, — how  do  you  do  P  Fine  day,  isn't  it  ?  Are 
you  going  up  or  down  ?" 

"I'm  going  to  see  my  own  people  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  a  village 
beyond  Lessbro',"  said  Hugh. 

*'  Ah ; — indeed."  Colonel  Osborne  of  course  perceived  at  once  that  as 
this  man  was  going  to  the  house  at  which  he  had  just  been  visiting,  it 
would  be  better  that  he  should  himself  explain  what  he  had  done.  If  he 
were  to  allow  this  mention  of  Nuncombe  Putney  to  pass  without  saying 
that  he  himself  had  been  there,  he  would  be  convicted  of  at  least  some 
purpose  of  secrecy  in  what  he  had  been  doing.  "  Very  strange,"  said  he, 
"I  was  at  Nuncombe  Putney  myself  yesterday." 

"  I  know  you  were,"  said  Stanbury. 

"And  how  did  you  kno^  it?"  There  had  been  a  tone  of  anger  in 
8taiibury*s  voice  which  Colonel  Osborne  had  at  once  appreciated,  and 
which  made  him  assimie  a  similar  tone.  As  they  spoke  there  was  a  man 
standing  in  a  comer  close  by  the  bookstall,  with  his  eye  upon  them,  and 
tbat  man  was  Bozzle,  the  ex-poHceman, — who  was  doing  his  duty  with 
•edulous  activity  by  seeing  "  the  Colonel "  back  to  London.  Now  Bozzle 
Jttd  not  know  Hugh  Stanbury,  and  was  angry  with  himself  that  he  should 
be  so  ignorant.  It  is  the  pride  of  a  detective  ex-x>oliceman  to  know  every- 
body that  comes  in  his  way. 

"Well,  I  had  been  so  informed.  My  friend  Trevelyan  knew  that  you 
were  there, — or  that  you  were  going  there." 
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<*  I  don't  care  who  knew  that  I  was  going  there,"  said  the  Colonel. 

*•  I  won't  pretend  to  understand  how  that  may  he,  Colonel  Osborne ; 
but  I  think  you  must  be  aware,  after  what  took  place  in  Curzon  Street, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  that  you  should  not  have  attempted  to  see 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.    Whether  you  have  seen  her  I  do  not  know." 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours,  Mr.  Stanbury,  whether  I  have  seen 
that  lady  or  not?" 

<*  Unhappily  for  me,  her  husband  has  made  it  my  business." 

"  Very  unhappily  for  you.  I  should  say." 

"  And  the  lady  is  staymg  at  my  mother's  house."  * 

<^  I  presume  the  lady  is  not  a  prisoner  in  your  mother's  house,  and  that 
your  mother's  hospitality  is  not  so  restricted  but  that  her  guest  may  see 
an  old  friend  under  her  roof."  This  Colonel  Osborne  said  with  an 
assumed  look  of  almost  righteous  indignation,  which  was  not  at  all  lost 
upon  Bozzle.  They  had  returned  back  towards  the  bookstall,  and  Bozzle, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  copy  of  the  "  D.  K."  which  he  had  just  bought, 
was  straining  his  ears  to  the  utmost  to  catch  what  was  being  said. 

"  You  best  know  whether  you  have  seen  her  or  not." 

"  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  leave  to  teU  you.  Colonel  Osborne,  that  you  have 
acted  in  a  most  unfriendly  way,  and  have  done  that  which  must  tend  to 
keep  an  affectionate  husband  apart  from  his  wife." 

'*  Sir,  I  don't  at  all  understand  this  kind  of  thing  addressed  to  me.  The 
father  of  the  lady  you  are  speaking  of  has  been  my  most  intimate  friend 
for  thirty  years.'  After  all,  the  Colonel  was  a  mean  man  when  he  could 
take  pride  in  his  youth,  and  defend  himself  on  the  score  of  his  age,  in  one 
and  the  same  proceeding. 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  say,'*  replied  Stanbury. 

"  You  have  said  too  much  already,  Mr.  Stanbury." 

'*I  think  not,  Colonel  Osborne.  You  have,  I  fear,  done  an  incredible 
deal  of  mischief  by  going  to  Nuncombe  Putney ;  and,  after  all  that  you 
have  heard  on  the  subject,  you  must  have  known  that  it  would  be  mis- 
chievous. I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  force  yourself  about  a  man's 
wife  against  the  man's  expressed  wish." 

"  Sir,  I  didn't  force  mvself  upon  anybody.  Sir,  I  went  down  to  see  an 
old  friend,— -and  a  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity.  And,  when  another  old 
friend  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  close  by, — one  of  the  oldest  friends  I 
have  in  the  world, — wasn't  I  to  go  and  see  her?  God  bless  my  soul! 
What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  I  never  heard  such  impudence  in  my  life ! " 
Let  the  charitable  reader  suppose  that  Colonel  Osborne  did  not  know  that 
he  was  lying, — ^that  he  really  thought,  when  he  spoke,  that  he  had  gone 
down  to  Lessboro'  to  see  the  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Hugh  Stanbury,  turning  on  his  heels  and  walk- 
ing away.  Colonel  Osborne  shook  himself,  inflate  his  cheeks,  and  blew 
forth  the  breath  out  of  his  mouth,  put  his  thumbs  up  to  the  armholes  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  walked  about  the  platform  as  though  he  thought  it  to  be 
incumbent  on  him  to  show  that  he  was  somebody, — somebody  that  ought 
not  to  be  insulted, — somebody,  perhaps,  whom  a  very  pretty  woman 
might  prefer  to  her  own  husband,  in  spite  of  a  small  difference  in  age. 
He  was  angry,  but  not  quite  so  much  angry  as  proud.  And  he  was  safe, 
too.  He  thought  that  he  was  safe.  When  he  should  come  to  account  foi 
himself  and  his  actions  to  his  old  friend,  Sir  Marmaduke,  he  felt  that  he 
would  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  been,  in  all  respects,  true  to  friendship, 
Sir  Marmaduke  had  unfortunately  given  his  daughter  to  a  jealous,  dia- 
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I  agreeable  fellow,  and  the  fEiiilt  all  lay  in  that.    As  for  Hugh  Stanbury,-^^ 

he  would  simply  despise  Hugh  Stanbury,  and  have  done  with  it. 

Mr.  Bozzle,  Uiough  he  had  worked  hard  in  the  cause,  had  heard  bnt  a 
word  or, two.  Eaves-droppers  seldom  do  hear  more  than  that.  A  porter 
had  already  told  him  who  was  Hugh  Stanbury, — ^that  he  was  Mr.  Hugh 
Stanbury,  and  that  his  aunt  lived  at  Exeter.  And  Bozzle,  knowing  that 
the  lady  about  whom  he  was  concerned  was  living  with  a  Mrs.  Stanbury 
at  the  house  he  had  been  watching,  put  two  and  two  together  with  his 
natural  devemess.  ''  God  bless  by  soul!  what  business  is  it  of  yours?" 
Those  words  were  nearly  all  that  Bozzle  had  been  able  to  hear;  but 
even  those  sufficiently  indicated  a  quarrel.  '*  The  lady  "  was  living  with 
Mrs.  Stanbury,  having  been  so  placed  by  her  husband;  and  young 
Stanbury  was  taking  the  lady's  part!  Bozzle  began  to  fear  that  the 
husband  had  not  confided  in  him  with  that  perfect  faith  which  he  felt  to 
be  essentially  necessary  to  the  adequate  performance  of  the  duties  of  his 
great  profession.  A  sudden  thought,  however,  struck  him.  Something 
might  be  done  on  the  journey  up  to  London.  He  at  once  made  his  way 
back  to  the  ticket- window  and  exchanged  his  ticket, — second-class  for  first" 
class.  It  was  a  noble  deed,  the  expense  falling  all  upon  his  own  pocket ; 
for,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  he  would  have  charged  his  employers 
with  the  full  first-class  fare.  He  had  seen  Colonel  Osborne  seat  himself 
in  a  carriage,  and  within  two  minutes  he  was  occupying  the  opposite 
place.  The  Colonel  was  aware  that  he  had  noticed  tl^  man's  face  lately, 
W  did  not  know  where. 

"Very  fine  summer  weather,  sir,"  said  Bozzle. 

"Very  fine,"  said  the  Colonel,  burying  himself  behind  a  newspaper. 

**They  is  getting  up  their  wheat  mcely  in  these  parts,  sir." 

The  answer  to  this  was  no  more  than  a  grunt.  But  Bozzle  was  not 
offended.  Not  to  be  offended  is  the  special  duty  of  all  policemen,  in  and 
out  of  office ;  and  the  journey  from  Exeter  to  London  was  long,  and  was 
all  before  him. 

"  A  very  nice  little  secluded  village  is  Nuncombe  Putney,"  said  Bozzle, 
as  the  train  was  leaving  the  Salisbury  Station. 

At  Salisbury  two  ladies  had  left  tiie  carriage,  no  one  else  had  got  in, 
and  Bozzle  was  alone  with  the  Colonel. 

*'I  dare  say,"  said  the  Colonel,  who  by  this  time  had  relinquished  his 
shield,  and  who  had  begun  to  compose  himself  for  sleep,  or  to  pretend  to 
compose  himself,  as  soon  as  he  heard  Bozzle's  voice.  He  had  been  look- 
ing at  Bozzle,  and  though  he  had  not  discovered  the  man's  trade,  had 
told  himself  tiiat  his  companion  was  a  thing  of  dangers, — a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  by  one  engaged,  as  had  been  he  himself,  on  a  special  and  secret 
mission. 

"  Saw  you  there, — calling  at  the  Clock  House,"  said  Bozzle. 

''Very  likely,"  said  the  Colonel,  throwing  his  head  well  back  into  the 
coiner,  shutting  his  eyes,  and  uttering  a  slight  preliminary  snore. 

"Very nice  feunily  of  ladies  at  the  Clock  Hoiuse,"  said  Bozzle.  The 
Colonel  answered  him  by  a  more  developed  snore.  ''  Particularly  Mrs. 
T — -"  said  Bozzle. 

The  Colonel  could  not  stand  this.  He  was  so  closely  implicated  with 
Hrs.  Trevelyan  at  the  present  moment  that  he  could  not  omit  to  notice  an 
addieas  so  made  to  him.  "  What  the  devil  is  that  to  you,  sir  P  "  said  he, 
lumping  up  and  confronting  Bozzle  in  his  wrath. 

But  policonen  have  always  this  advantage  in  their  difficulties,  that  they 
^now  to  a  fraction  what  the  wrath  of  men  is  worth,  and  what  it  can  do. 
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Sometimes  it  can  dumiai  »  pdlioeman,  and  aometunes  Ineak  his  bead. 
Sometimes  it  can  give  him  a  long  and  troahiesome  job,  and  sometinies  it 
may  be  wiath  to  &e  death.  But  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  it  is  not 
a  fearftd  thnog,  and  the  policeman  knows  well  when  he  need  not  fear  it. 
On  the  poesent  occasion  Booszle  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Colonel  Osbome't 
wrath. 

'^Well,  sir,  not  mnch,  indeed,  if  you  oome  to  that.  Only  yon  was 
there,  sir.' 

"  Of  conne  I  was  these,"  said  the  CkdoneL 

<<  And  a  very  nice  yoong  gentleman  is  Mr.  Stanbniy,"  said  Bozzle. 

To  this  Colonel  Osborne  made  no  reply,  but  again  had  resort  to  his 
newspaper  in  the  most  formal  manner. 

**  He's  going  down  to  his  fiunily,  no  donbt,"  oontinned  Bozzle. 

«  He  may  ^  going  to  the  derQ  for  what  I  know,"  said  the  GoUmel, 
who  could  not  restrain  himaelf. 

^  I  suppose  they're  all  friends  of  Mrs.  T.'s?"  asked  Boszle. 

**  Sir,"  said  the  Colonel,  '*  I  believe  that  you're  a  spy." 

^  No,  Colonel,  no ;  no,  no ;  Tm  no  spy.  I  wouldn't  demean  myself  to 
be  such.  A  spy  is  a  man  as  has  no  profession,  and  nothing  to  justify 
his  looking  into  things.  Things  must  be  looked  into,  Colonel ;  or  how's 
a  man  to  Imow  where  he  is  P  or  how's  a  lady  to  know  where  she  is  ?  But 
as  for  spies,  except  in  the  way  of  evidence,  I  don't  think  nothing  of  'em." 
Soon  after  this  two  more  passengers  ent^ed  the  tzain,  and  nothing  more 
was  said  between  Bozzle  and  the  ColoneL 

•The  Colonel,  as  soon  as  he  reached  London,  went  home  to  his  lodgings, 
and  then  to  his  dub,  and  did  his  beet  to  enjoy  himself.  On  the  following 
Monday  he  intended  to  start  for  Scotland.  But  he  could  not  quite  enjoy 
himself,^becauBe  of  Bozzle.  He  felt  that  he  was  being  watched;  and 
there  is  nothing  that  any  man  hates  so  much  as  that,  espedally  when  a 
lady  is  concerned.  Colonel  Osborne  knew  that  his  visit  to  Nuncombe 
Putaey  had  been  very  innocent ;  but  he  did  not  like  the  feeling  that  even 
his  innocence  had  been  made  the  subject  of  observation. 

Bozzle  went  away  at  once  to  Trevelyan,  whom  he  found  at  his  chambers. 
fie  himself  had  had  no  very  deep-laid  scheme  in  his  addresses  to  Colonel 
Osborne.  He  had  begtin  to  think  that  very  little  would  come  of  the 
affair, — especially  after  Hugh  Stanbury  had  appeared  upon  the  scene, — 
and  had  felt  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  lost  by  presenting  himself  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Colonel.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  make  a  report  to 
his  employer,  and  the  report  might  be  made  a  little  m<»«  full  after  a  few 
words  witii  tiie  man  whom  he  had  been  *'  looking  into."  "  Well,  Mr. 
Trewillian,"  he  said,  seating  himself  on  a  chair  dose  against  the  wall,  and 
holding  his  hat  between  ti^e  knees, — *<  I've  seen  the  parties,  and  know 
pretty  much  all  about  it." 

"  All  I  want  to  Imow,  Mr.  Bozzle,  is,  whether  Colonel  Osborne  has  beea 
at  the  Clock  House?" 

*'He  has  been  there,  Mr.  Trewillian.  There  is  no  earthly  doubt  abonl 
that.  From  hour  to  hour  I  can  tell  you  pretty  nearly  where  he^ 
been  since  he  left  London."  Then  Bozzle  took  out  his  memorandum 
book.  i 

'*  I  don't  care  about  aU  that,"  said  Trevelyan.  i 

''•I  dare  say  not,  sir ;  but  it  may  be  wanted  all  the  same.  Any  gentlw 
inan  acting  in  our  way  can't  be  too  particular, — can't  have  too  many  feictd 
The  smallest  littie, — ^tiddly  things," — and  Bozzle  as  he  said  this  seemed  tt 
enjoy  immensely  the  flavour  of  his  own  epithe^ — ^*'  the  smallest  Utta 
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|tiddl7 '  things  do  so  often  tnm  up  trumps  when  you  get  your  evidence 
into  court" 

"I'm  not  goin^  to  get  any  evidence  into  court." 

"  Maybe  not,  sir.  A  gentleman  and  lady  is  always  best  out  of  court  as 
long  as  things  can  hang  on  any  way ; — ^but  sometimes  things  won't  hang 
on  no  way." 

Trevelyan,  who  was  conscious  that  the  employment  of  Bozzle  was  dis- 
creditable, and  whose  affairs  in  Devonshire  were  now  in  the  hands  o^  at 
any  rate,  a  more  honotirable  ally,  was  at  present  mainly  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  ex-policeman.  *'  I  have  no  doubt  you've  been  very  careM,  Mr. 
Bozzle,"  said  he. 

'*  There  isn't  no  one  in  the  business  could  be  mose  so,  Mr.  TrewiUian." 

"And  you  have  found  out  what  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  loiow. 
Colonel  Osborne  did  go  to  the  Clock  House  P  " 

"Was  let  in  at  the  front  door  on  Friday  the  5th.  by  Sarah  French,  the 
housemaid,  at  10*37  a.m.,  and  was  let  out  again  by  the  same  young  woman 
at  11-41  A.M .  Perhaps  you!d  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  entry,  Mr.  Tre- 
williauP" 

"No,  no,  no." 

**  It  doesn't  matter.  Of  course  if  U  be  with  me  when  it's  wanted.  Who 
^<ras  with  him,  exactly,  at  that  time,  I  can't  say.  There  is  things,  Mr. 
TrewiUian,  one  can't  see.  But  I  don't  think  as-  he  sawneither  Mrfii.  Stan- 
bury,  nor  Miss  Stanbury, — ^not  to  speak  to<  I  did  just  have  one  word, 
premiscuous,  with  Sarah  French,  after  he  was  gone.  Whether  the  other 
young  lady  was  with  'em  or  not,  and  if  so  for  how  long,  1 — can't — say. 
There  is  things,  Mr.  TrewiUian,  which  one  can't  see." 

How  Trevelyan  hated  the  man  as  he  went  on  with  his  odious  details, — 
^stails  not  one  of  which  possessed  the  slightest  importance.  "  It's  all 
light,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Bozsde.    And  now  about  the  account." 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  TrewiUian.  But  there  was  ohe  question ;— just  one 
qoestion." 

"What  question  ?  "  said  Trevelyan,. almost  angrily. 

"  And  there's  another  thing  I  must  tell  you,  too,  Mr.  TrewiUian.  I 
nnne  back  to  town  in  the  same  carriage  with  the  Colon^  I  thought  it 
betttt." 

**  You  did  not  tell  him  who  you  were  ?  " 

"Ho,  Mr.  TrewiUian ;  I  di(m't  teU  him  that.  I  don't  think  he'd  say  if 
yon  was  to  ask  him  that  I  told  him  much  of  anything.  No,  Mr.  Tre- 
wiUian, I  didn't  teU  him  nothing.  I  don't  often  teU  folks  much  tiU  the 
time  oomesr  But  I  thought  it  better,  and  I  did  have  a  word  or  two  with 
^  gent, — just  a  word  or  two.  He's  not  so  very  downy,  isn't  the  Oolond; 
—for  one  that's  been  at  it  so  long,  Mr.  TrewiUian." 

"  I  dare  say  not.  But  if  you  could  just  let  me  have  the  account,  Mr. 
Bofflle, " 

"The  account  ?  Oh,  yes ; — that  is  necessary ;  ain't  itP  These  sort  of 
lOi^niries  do  come  a  little  expensive,  Mr.  TrewiUian ;  becauso  time  goes 
^  80  much ;  and  when  one  has  to  be  down  on  a  thing,  sharp,  you  know, 
*od  sore,  so  that  counsel  on  the  other  side  can't  part  you  £rom  it,  though 
^  shakes  you  like  a  ^og  does  a  rat, — and  one  has  to  get  oneself  up  ready 
for  aU  that,  you  know,  Mr.  TrewUlian, — as  I  was  saying,  one  can't  count 
fme's  shiliings  when  (me  has  such  a  job  as  this  in  hand.  Clench  your  nail ; 
Hahalf  8  what  I  say ;  be  it  even  so.  Clench  your  naU ; — ^that's  what  you've 
got  to  do." 

"X  dare  say  we  shan't  quarrel  about  the  money,  Mr.  Bozzle." 
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**  Oh  dear  no.    I  find  I  never  has  any  words  about  the  money.     But 
there's  that  one  question.    There's  a  young  Mr.  Stanbury  has  gone  down, 
as  knows  all  about  it.    What's  he  up  to  ?  " 
**  He's  my  particular  friend,"  said  Trevelyan. 
«*  Oh— h.    He  do  know  all  about  it,  then  ?  " 
**  We  needn't  talk  about  that,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bozzle." 
"  Because  there  was  words  between  him  and  the  Colonel  upon  the  plat* 
form; — ^and  very  angry  words.     The  young  man  went  at  the  Colonel 
quite  open-mouthed, — savage-like.    It's  not  the  way  such  things  should 
be  done,  Mr.  TrewiUian ,  and  though  of  course  it's  not  for  me  S)  speak  ; 
— she's  your  lady, — still,  when  you  has  got  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  hand, 
one  head  is  better  than  a  dozen.    As  for  myself,  Mr.  TrewiUian,  I  never 
wouldn't  look  at  a  case, — ^not  if  I  knew  it, — unless  I  was  to  have  it  all  to 
myself.    But  of  course  there  was  no  bargain,  and  so  I  says  nothing." 

After  considerable  delay  the  biU  was  made  out  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Bozzle 
copying  down  the  figures  painfully  from  his  memorandum-book,  with  his 
head  much  inclined  on  one  side.  Trevelyan  asked  him,  almost  in  despair, 
to  name  the  one  sum ;  but  this  Bozzle  declined  to  do,  saying  that  riglit 
was  right.  He  had  a  scale  of  pUfering  of  his  own,  to  which  he  had  easily 
reconciled  his  conscience ;  and  beyond  fiiat  he  prided  himself  on  the  honesty 
of  his  accounts.  At  last  the  bill  was  made  out,  was  paid,  and  Bozzle  was 
gone.  Trevelyan,  when  he  was  alone,  threw  himself  back  on  a  sofa,  and 
almost  wept  in  despair.  To  what  a  depth  of  degradation  had  he  not  been 
reduced  \ 
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As  Hugh  Stanbury  went  over  to  Lessboro*,  and  from  thence  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  he  thought  more  of  himself  and  Nora  Rowley  than  he  did  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  As  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt 
that  he  knew  everything  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know.  The 
man  had  been  there,  and  had  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Of  that  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  That  Colonel  Osborne  had  been  wickedly  indifferent  to  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  a  visit,  and  that  all  the  women  concerned  had 
been  most  foolish  in  permitting  him  to  make  it,  was  his  present  conviction. 
But  he  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  visit  had  in  itself  been  of  all 
things  the  most  innocent.  Trevelyan  had  sworn  that  if  his  wife  received 
the  man  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  he  would  never  see  her  again.  She  had 
seen  him,  and  this  oath  would  be  remembered,  and  there  would  be  increased 
difficulties.  But  these  difficulties,  whatever  they  might  be,  must  be  over- 
come. When  he  had  told  himself  this,  then  he  allowed  his  mind  to  settle 
itself  on  Nora  Rowley. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  Miss  Rowley  only  as  a  fashionable  girl  living 
with  the  wife  of  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own  in  London.  He  had  never 
been  staying  in  the  same  house  with  her.  Circumstances  had  never  given 
to  him  the  opportunity  of  assuming  the  manner  of  an  intimate  fnend, 
justifying  him  in  giving  advice,  and  authorising  him  to  assume  that  semi- 
paternal  tone  which  is  by  fsu:  the  easiest  preliminary  to  love-making. 
When  a  man  can  tell  a  young  lady  what  die  ought  to  read,  what  she 
ought  to  do,  and  whom  she  ought  to  know,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
assure  her  that,  of  aU  her  duties,  her  first  duty  is  to  prefer  himself  to  all 
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the  world.  And  any  young  lady  who  has  consented  to  receive  lessons 
from  such  a  teacher,  will  generally  te  willing  to  receive  this  special  lesson 
among  others.  But  Stanbury  bad  hitherto  had  no  such  opportunities,  in 
London  Miss  Eowley  had  been  a  fashionable  young  lady,  living  in  May- 
fair,  and  he  had  been, — ^well,  anything  but  a  fashionable  young  man. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  seen  her  often,  .had  sat  by  her  very  frequently,  was 
quite  sure  that  he  loved  her  dearly,  and  had,  perhaps,  some  self-liattering 
idea  in  his  mind  that  had  he  stuck  to  his  honourable  profession  as  a 
barrister,  and  were  he  possessed  of  some  comfortable  little  fortune  of  his 
own,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  been  able,  after  due  siege  operations,  to  make 
this  charming  young  woman  his  own.  Things  were  qjiite  changed  now. 
Per  the  present.  Miss  Rowley  certainly  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  fashion- 
able London  young  lady.  The  house  in  which  he  would  see  her  was,  in 
some  sort,  his  own.  He  would  be  sleeping  imder  the  same  roof  with  her, 
and  would  have  all  the  advantages  which  such  a  position  could  give  him. 
He  would  have  no  difficulty  now  in  asking,  if  he  should  choose  to  ask ;  and 
he  thought  that  she  might  be  somewhat,  softer,  somewhat  more  likely  to 
yield  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  than  she  would  have  been  in  London.  She 
was  at  Nuncombe  in  weak  circumstances,  to  a  certain  degree  friendless ; 
with  none  of  the  excitement  of  society  around  her,  with  no  elder  sons 
buzzing  about  her  and  filling  her  mind,  if  not  her  heart,  with  the  glories 
of  luxurious  primogeniture.  Hugh  Stanbury  certainly  did  not  dream  that 
any  special  elder  son  had  as  yet  been  so  attracted  as  to  have  made  a  journey 
to  Nuncombe  Putney  on  Nora's  behalf.  But  should  he  on  this  account, — 
because  she  would  be,  as  it  were,  without  means  of  defence  from  his  attack, 
—should  he  therefore  take  advantage  of  her  weakness  ?  She  would,  of 
course,  go  bacjc  to  her  London  life  after  some  short  absence,  and  would 
again,  if  free,  have  her  chance  among  the  favoured  ones  of  the  earth. 
What  had  he  to  offer  to  her  ?  He  had  taken  the  Clock  House  for  his 
mother,  and  it  would  be  quite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  when  Mrs.  Tre- 
▼elyan  should  have  left  the  village,  to  keep  up  that  establishment  and 
maintain  himself  in  London, — quite  as  much  as  he  could  do,  even  though 
the  favours  of  the  **D.  R."  should  flow  upon  him  with  their  fullest  tides. 
In  such  circumstances,  would  it  be  honourable  in  him  to  ask  a  girl  to  love 
him  because  he  found  her  defenceless  in  his  mother's  house  P 

"K  there  hain't  another  for  Nuncombe,"  said  Mrs.  Clegg's  Ostler  to 
Mrs.  Clegg's  Boots,  as  Stanbury  was  driven  off  in  a  gig. 

"That.be  young  Stanbury,  a-going  of  whome." 

"They  be  all  a-going  for  the  Clock  House.  Since  the  old  'ooman  took 
to  thick  there  house,  there  be  folk  a-comin'  and. a-going  every  day  loike." 

"Ifs  along  of  the  madam  that  they  keeps  there,  Dick,"  said  the 
Boots. 

"I  didn't  care  if  there' d  be  madams  allays.  They're  the  best  as  is 
going  for  trade  anyhow,"  said  the  ostler.  What  the  ostler  said  was  true. 
When  there  comes  to  be  a  feeling  that  a  woman's  character  is  in  any  way 
tarnished,  there  comes  another  feeling,  that  everybody  on  the  one  side 
may  charge  double,  and  that  everybody  on  the  other  side  must  pay  double^ 
for  ever3rthing.  Hugh  Stanbury  could  not  understand  why  he  was 
charged  a  shilling  a  mile,  instead  of  ninepence,  for  the  gig  to  Nuncombe 
Patney.  He  got  no  satisfactory  answer,  and  had  to  pay  the  shilling.  The 
truth  was,  that  gigs  to  Nuncombe  Putney  had  gone  up,  since  a  lady, 
separated  from,  her  husband,  with  a  colonel  running  after  her,  had  been 
taken  in  at*  the  Clock  House. 

"Here's  Hugh !"  said  Priscilla,  hurrying  to  the  front  door.    And  Mnk 
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Stanbory  hurried  after  her.    Her  son  Hugh  was  the  apple  of  her  eye,  the 
best  son  that  ever  liyed,  generous,  noble,  a  thorough  man, — almost  a  god! 

'*Dear,  dear,  oh  dear!  Who'd  haye  expected  it?  GKid  bless  you,  my 
boy !  Why  didn't  yon  write  ?  Friscilla,  what  is  there  in  the  house  that 
he  can  eat  r' 

*'  Plenty  of  bread  and  cheese,"  said  Friscilla,  laughing,  with  her  hand 
inside  her  brother's  arm.  For  though  Friscilla  hated  iJl  other  men,  she 
did  not  hate  her  brother  Hugh.  '*If  you  wanted  things  nice  to  eat 
directly  you  got  here,  you  ought  to  haye  written." 

"  I  shall  want  my  dmner,  Uke  any  other  Christian, — ^in  due  time,*'  said 
Hugh.    "  And  how  is  Mrs.  Trevelyan, — and  how  is  Miss  Rowley  ?" 

He  soon  found  himself  in  ccMnpany  with  those  two  ladies,  and  expe- 
rienced some  immediate  difficulty  in  explaining  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
coming.    But  this  was  soon  put  aside  by  Mrs.  T^yelyan* 

**  When  did  you  see  my  husband  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday.    He  was  quite  well." 

^  Colonel  Osborne  has  been  here,"  she  said. 

^  I  know  that  he  has  been  here.  I  met  him  at  the  station  at  Exeter. 
Perhaps  I  should  not  say  so,  but  I  wish  he  had  remained  away." 

"  We  all  wish  it,"  said  Friscilla. 

Then  Nora  spoke.  **But  what  could  we  do,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  It  seemed 
so  natural  that  he  should  call  when  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
haye  known  him  so  long ;  and  how  could  we  refuse  to  see  him  P" 

'*  I  will  not  let  any  one  think  that  I'm  afraid  to  see  any  man  on  earth," 
said  Mrs.  Treyelyan.  ^  If  he  had  eyer  in  his  life  said  a  word  that  he 
should  not  haye  said,  a  word  that  would  haye  been  an  insult,  of  course  it 
would  haye  been  different.  But  the  notion  of  it  is  preposterous.  Why 
should  I  not  haye  seen  him  P" 

'*  I  think  he  was  wrong  to  eome,"  said  Hugh. 

**  Of  course  he  was  wrong; — wickedly  wrong,"  said  Friscilla. 

Stanbury,  finding  that  ihe  subject  was  opemy  d^ussed  between  them, 
declared  plainly  the  mission  that  had  brought  him  to  Nuncombe.  "  Tre- 
yelyan heard  tiiat  he  was  coming,  and  aisked  me  to  let  him  know  the 
truth." 

"Now  you  can  tell  him  the  truth,""  said  Mrs.  Treyelyan,  with  something^ 
of  indignation  in  her  tone,  as  though  she  thought  that  Stanbury  had  taken 
upon  himself  a  task  of  which  he  ought  to  be  ashamed. 

*'  But  Colonel  Osborne  came  specially  to  pay  a  yisit  to  Cockchaffington," 
said  Nora,  "  and  not  to  see  us.    Louis  ought  to  kijiow  that." 

"Nora,  how  can  you  demean  yourself  to  care  about  such  trash?"  said 
Mrs.  Treyelyan.  "Who  cares  why  he  came  here  ?  His  yisit  to  me  was 
a  thing  of  course.  If  Mr.  Treyelyan  disapproyes  of  it,  let  him  say  so,  and 
not  send  secret  messengers." 

"Am  I  a  secret  messenger?"  said  Hugh  Stanbury.  . 

"  There  has  been  a  man  here,  inquiring  of  the  seryants,"  said  Friscilla. 
So  that  odious  Bozzle  had  made  his  foul  mission  known  to  them !  Stan- 
bury, howeyer,  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  of  Bozzle, — not  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  had  eyer  heard  of  Bozzle.  '^  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Treyelyan  does 
not  mean  you,"  said  Friscilla. 

"  I  donot  know  what  I  mean,*"  said  Mrs.  Treyelyan.  "lam  so  harassed  and 
feyered  by  these  suspicions  that  I  am  driyen  nearly  mad."  Then  she  left 
the  room  for  a  minute  and  returned  with  two  letters.  "  There,  Mr.  Stan- 
bury ;  I  got  that  note  from  Colonel  Osborne,  and  wrote  to  him  that  reply. 
You  know  all  about  it  now.    Can  you  say  tiiat  I  was  wrong  to  see  him  ?*' 
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''I  am  sure  that  he  was  wrong  to  come,"  said  Hugli. 

**  Wickedly  wrong,"  said  Friscilla,  again. 

"You  can  keep  the  letters,  and  show  them  to  my  husband,"  said  Mrs. 
Treyelyan ;  ^*  then  he  will  know  all  about  it."  But  Stanbury  declined  to 
keep  the  letters. 

He  was  to  remain  the  Sunday  at  Nuncombe  Putney  and  return  to 
London  on  the  Monday.  There  was,  therefore,  but  one  day  on  which 
he  could  say  what  he  had  to  say  to  Nora  Bowley.  When  be  came  down 
to  breakfast  on  the  Sunday  morning  he  hQ.d  almost  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her.  Ab  for  Nora,  she  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  much  less  near  to  any  fixed  purpose.  She  had  told  herself  that  she 
Wed  this  man, — ^had  indeed  done  so  in  the  clearest  way,  by  acknowledg- 
ing the  fact  of  her  love  to  another  suitor,  by  pleading  to  that  other  suitor 
the  £sict  of  her  love  as  an  insuperable  reason  why  he  should  be  reiected. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  about  it  to  her.  When  Friscilla  had 
declared  that  Hugh  Stanbury  was  at  the  door,  her  heart  had  gone  into 
her  mouth.  Involuntarily  she  had  pressed  her  hands  to  her  sides,  and 
had  held  her  breath.  Why  had  he  come  there  P  Had  he  come  there  for 
her?  Oh !  if  he  had  come  there  for  her,  and  if  she  might  dare  to  forget 
all  the  future,  how  sweet, — sweetest  of  all  things  in  heaven  or  earth, — 
might  be  an  August  evening  with  bim  among  the  lanes !  But  she,  too, 
had  endeavoured  to  be  very  prudent.  She  had  told  herself  that  she  was 
quite  unfit  to  be  the  wife  of  a  poor  man, — ^that  she  would  be  only  a  burden 
round  his  neck,  and  not  an  aid  to  him.  And  in  so  telling  herself,  she  had 
told  herself  also  that  she  had  been  a  fool  not  to  accept  Mr.  Glascock.  She 
should  have  dragged  out  from  her  heart  the  image  of  this  man  who  had 
never  even  whispered  a  word  of  love  in  hier  ears,  and  should  have  con- 
strained herself  to  receive  with  affection  a  nuui  in  loving  whom  there 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty.  But  when  she  had  been  repeating  those  lessons 
to  heiself^  Hugh  Stanbury  had  not  been  in  the  house.  Now  he  was  there ; 
—and  what  must  be  her  answer  if  he  should  whisper  that  word  of  love  ? 
She  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  treason  in  her  to  disown  the  love  she 
fdt,  if  questioned  concerning  her  heart  by  the  man  to  whom  it  had  been 
given. 

They  all  went  to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  up  to  that  time 
Koia  had  not  been  a  moment  alone  with  the  man.  It  had  been  decided 
that  they  should  dine  early,  and  then  ramble  out,  when  the  evening  would 
he  less  hot  than  the  day  1^  been,  to  a  spot  called  Niddon  Park.  This 
was  nearly  three  miles  £x)m  Nuncombe,  and  was  a  beautiful  wild  slope 
of  ground,  full  of  ancient,  blighted,  blasted,  but  still  half-living  oaks, — 
oaks  that  still  brought  forth  leaves, — overlooking  a  bend  of  the  river 
Teign.  Park,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  none,  nor  did 
they  who  lived  round  Nuncombe  Putney  know  whether  Niddon  Park  had 
ever  been  enclosed.  But  of  all  the  spots  in  that  lovely  neighbourhood, 
Prisdlla  Stanbury  swore  that  it  was  the  loveliest ;  and,  as  it  -had  never 
yet  been  seen  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  or  her  sister,  it  was  determined  that 
they  would  walk  there  on  this  August  afternoon.  There  were  four  of 
them, — and,  as  was  natural,  they  fell  into  parties  of  two  and  two.  But 
Friscilla  walked  with  Nora,  and  Hugh  Stanbury  walked  with  his  friend's 
wife.  Nora  was  talkative,  but  demure-in  her  manner,  and  speaking  now 
and  again  as  though  she  were  giving  words  and  not  thoughts.  She  felt 
that  there  was  something  to  hide,  and  was  suffering  from  disappointment 
that  their  party  should  not  have  been  otherwise  divided.  Had  Hugh 
spoken  to  her  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  she  could  not  have  accepted 
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'him,  becaufle  she  knew  that  they  were  both  poor,  and  that  she  was  not 
fit  to  keep  a  poor  man's  house.  She  had  declsu:ed  to  herself  most  plainly 
that  that  must  be  her  course ; — but  yet  she  was  disappointed,  and  talked 
on  with  the  knowledge  that  she  had  something  to  conceal. 

"When  they  were  seated  beneath  an  old  riven,  withered  oak,  looking 
down  upon  the  river,  they  were  still  divided  in  the  same  way.  In  seating 
herself  she  had  been  very  anxious  not  to  disarrange  that  arrangement, — 
almost  equally  anxious  not  to  seem  to  adhere  to  it  with  any  special 
purpose.  She  was  very  careful  that  there  should  be  nothing  seen  in  her 
manner  that  was  in  any  way  special, — ^but  in  the  meantime  she  was  suffer- 
ing an  agony  of  trouble.  He  did  not  care  for  her  in  the  least.  She  was 
becoming  sure  of  that.  She  had  given  aU  her  love  to  a  man  who  had  none 
to  give  her  in  return.  As  she  tiiought  of  this  she  almost  longed  for  the 
offer  of  that  which  she  knew  she  could  not  have  accepted  had  it  been 
offered  to  her.  But  she  talked  on  about  the  scenery,  about  the  weather, 
— descanting  on  the  pleasure  of  living  where  such  loveliness  was  within 
reach.  Then  there  came  a  pause  for  a  moment.  "  Nora,"  said  Priscilla, 
**  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  thinking  about,  but  it  is  not  of  the  beauty 
of  Niddon  Park.''  Then  there  came  a  faint  sound  as  of  an  hysterical  sob, 
and  then  a  gurgle  in  the  throat,  and  then  a  pretence  at  laughter. 

'*  I  don't  believe  I  am  thinking  of  anj'thing  at  all,"  said  Nora. 

After  which  Hugh  insisted  on  descending  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  but, 
as  the  necessity  of  re-climbing  the  slope  was  quite  manifest,  none  of  the 
girls  would  go  with  him.  "  Come,  Miss  Rowley,"  said  he,  "  will  you  not 
i^ow  them  that  a  lady  can  go  up  and  down  a  hill  as  well  as  a  man  P" 

**  I  had  rather  not  go  up  and  down  the  hill,"  said  she. 

Then  he  understood  that  she  was  angry  with  him  ;  and  in  some  sort 
surmised  the  cause  of  her  anger.  Not  that  he  believed  that  she  loved 
him ;  but  it  seemed  possible  to  him  that  she  resented  the  absence  of  his 
attention.  He  went  down,  and  scrambled  out  on  the  rocks  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  while  the  girls  above  looked  down  upon  him,  watching  the 
leaps  that  he  made.  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  called  to  him,  bidding 
him  beware ;  but  Nora  called  not  at  all.  He  was  whistling  as  he  made 
his  jumps,  but  still  he  heard  their  voices,  and  knew  that  he  did  not  hear 
Nora's  voice.  He  poised  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  looked  up  the  river  and  down  the  river,  turning  himself 
carefully  on  his  narrow  foothold ;  but  he  was  thinking  onlv  of  Nora. 
Could  there  be  anything  nobler  than  to  struggle  on  with  her,  if  she  only 
would  be  willing  ?  But  then  she  was  young ;  and  should  she  yield  to 
such,  a  request  from  him,  she  would  not  know  what  she  was  yielAmg.  He 
turned  again,  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  till  he  reached  the  bank,  and 
then  made  his  way  again  up  to  the  withered  oak. 

"  You  would  not  have  repented  it  if  you  had  come  down  with  me,"  he 
said  to  Nora. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  she  answered. 

"When  they  started  to  return  she  stepped  on  gallantly  with  Priscilla ;  but 
Priscilla .  was  stopped  by  some  chance,  having  some  word  to  say  to  her 
brother,  having  some  other  word  to  say  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Could  it  be 
that  her  austerity  had  been  softened,  and  that  in  kindness  she  contrived 
that  Nora  should  be  left  some  yards  behind  them  with  her  brother? 
"Whether  it  were  kindness,  or  an  unkind  error,  so  it  was.  Nora,  when 
she  perceived  what  destiny  was  doing  for  her,  would  not  interfere  "with 
destiny.  ^  If  he  chose  to  speak  to  her  she  would  hear  him  and  would 
answer  him.    She  knew  very  well  what  answer  she  would  give  him.    She 
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had  her  answer  qxdte  ready  at  her  fingers*  ends.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  her  answer. 

They  had  walked  half  a  mile  together  and  he  had  spoken  of  nothing  but 
the  scenery.  She  had  endeavoured  to  appear  to  be  excited.  Oh,  yes,  the 
scenery  of  Devonshire  was  delightfcd.  She  hardly  wanted  anything  more 
to  make  her  happy.  If  only  this  misery  respecting  her  sister  could  be  set 
right ! 

^  And  you,  you  yourself/'  said  he,  ^^  do  you  mean  that  there  is  nothing 
you  want  in  leaving  London  ?" 

"  Not  much,  indeed." 

''It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  that  that  kind  ef  life  was, — was  very 
pleasant  to  you." 

"What  kind  of  life,  Mr.  Stanbury  P" 

"  The  life  that  you  were  living, — agoing  out,  being  admired,  and  having 
the  rich  and  dainty  all  around  you." 

"  I  don't  dislike  people  because  they  are  rich,"  she  said. 

"  No ;  nor  do  I ;  and  I  despise  those  who  affect  to  dislike  them.  But 
all  cannot  be  rich." 

"  Nor  all  dainty,  as  you  choose  to  call  them." 

"  But  they  who  have  once  been  dainty, — as  I  call  them, — never  like  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  daintiness.  You  have  been  one  of  the  dainty. 
Miss  Eowley." 

"Havel?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  doubt  whether  you  would  be  haj^y  if  you  thought  that 
your  daintiness  had  departed  from  you." 

"  I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  nothing  nice  and  pleasant  has  departed 
from  me.  If  I  have  ever  been  dainty,  dainty  I  hope  I  may  remain.  I 
vill  never,  at  any  rate,  give  it  up  of  my  own  accord."  Why  she  said 
this,  she  could  never  explain  to  herself.  She  had  certainly  not  intended 
to  rebuflF  him  when  she  had  been  saying  it.  But  he  spoke  not  a  word  to 
her  further  as  they  walked  home,  either  of  her  mode  of  life  or  of  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XXT. 
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KoRA  Rowley,  when  she  went  to  bed,  after  her  walk  to  Niddon  Park  in 
company  with  Hugh  Stanbury,  was  full  of  wrath  against  him.  But  she  could 
not  own  her  anger  to  herself,  nor  could  she  even  cwifess  to  herself, — though 
she  was  breaking  her  heart, — that  there  really  existed  for  her  the  slightest 
cause  of  grief.  But  whjr  had  he  been  so  stem  to  her  ?  Why  had  he  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  be  imcivil  to  her  ?  He  had  called  her  "  dainty,"  meaning 
to  imply  by  the  epithet  that  she  was  one  of  the  butterflies  of  the  day, 
caring  for  nothing  but  sunshine  and  an  opportunity  of  fluttering  her  silly 
wings.  She  had  imderstood  well  what  he  meant.  Of  course  he  was  right 
to  be  cold  to  her  if  his  heart  was  cold,  but  he  need  not  have  insulted  her 
by  his  ill-concealed  rebukes.  Had  he  been  kind  to  her,  he  might  have 
rebuked  her  as  much  as  he  liked.  She  quite  appreciated  the  delightful 
intimacy  of  a  loving  word  of  counsel  from  the  man  she  loved, — how  nice 
it  is,  as  it  were,  to  play  at  marriage,  and  to  h^ar  beforehand  something  of 
the  pleasant  weight  of  gentle  marital  authority.    But  there  had  been 
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nothing  of  that  in  his  manner  to  her.  He  had  told  her  that  she  was 
dainty, — and  had  so  told  it  her,  as  she  thought,  that  she  might  learn 
thereW,  that  tinder  no  circumstances  would  he  have  any  other  tale  to  tell 
her.  If  he  had  no  other  tale,  why  had  he  not  been  silent  P  Did  he  think 
that  she  was  subject  to  his  rebuke  merely  because  she  lived  under  his 
mother's  roof  P  She  would  soon  shew  him  that  her  residence  at  the 
Clock  House  g^ve  him  no  such  authority  over  her.  Then,  amidst  her 
wrath  and  despair,  she  cried  herself  asleep. 

While  she  was  sobbing  in  bed,  he  was  sitting,  with  a  short,  black  pipe 
stuck  into  his  mouth,  on  the  comer  of  the  churchyard  wall  opposite. 
Before  he  had  left  the  house  he  and  Priscilla  had  spoken  toge^er  for 
some  minutes  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  **  Of  course  she  was  wrong  to  see 
him,"  said  Priscilla.  "  I  hesitate  to  wound  her  by  so  saying,  because  she 
has  been  ill-used, — though  I  did  tell  her  so,  when  she  asked  me.  She 
could  have  lost  nothing  by  declining  his  visit." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  that  Trevelyan  swears  that  he  will  never  receive 
her  again  if  she  received  him." 

*'  He  must  unswear  it,"  said  Priscilla,  '^  that  is  all.    It  is  out  of  the 
question  that  a  man  should  take  a  girl  from  her  home,  and  make  her  his 
wife,  and  then  throw  her  off  for  so  uttle  of  an  offence  as  this.    She  might 
compel  him  by  law  to  take  her  back." 
"  What  would  she  get  by  that  P" 

*'  Little  enough,"  said  Fnscilla ;  '^  and  it  was  little  enough  she  got  by 
marrying  him.    She  would  have  had  bread,  and  mOat,  and  raiment 
without  being  married,  I  suppose.*' 
"  But  it  was  a  love-match." 

«Tes; — ^and  now  she  is  at  Nuneombe  Putney,  and  he  is  roaming 
about  in  London.  He  has  to  pay  ever  so  much  a  year  for  his  love-match, 
and  she  is  crushed  into  nothing  by  it.  '  How  long  will  she  have  to  remain 
here,  Hugh  P" 

"  How  can  I  say?  I  suppose  there  is  no  reason  against  her  remaining 
as  feur  as  you  are  concerned  P  " 

**  For  me  personally,  none.  Were  she  much  worse  than  I  think  she  is, 
I  should  not  care  in  tiie  least  for  myself,  if  I  thought  that  we  were  doing 
her  good, — helping  to  bring  her  back.  She  can't  hurt  me.  I  am  so  fixed, 
and  dry,  and  established,  ^t  nothing  anybody  says  will  affect  me.  But 
mamma  doesn't  like  it." 
"  What  is  it  she  disUkes  P" 

<<  The  idea  that  she  is  harbouring  a  married  woman,  of  whom  people  say 
at  least,  that  she  has  a  lover." 
**  Is  she  to  be  turned  out  because  people  are  slanderers  P" 
'^  Why  should  mamma  suffer  because  this  woman,  who  is  a  stranger  to 

her,  has  been  imprudent  P    If  she  were  your  wife,  Hugh ^" 

«Gk)d  forbid  I" 

*<  If  we  were  in  any  way  bound  to  her,  of  course  we  would  do  onr  duty. 
But  if  it  makes  TntLTrmria.  imhappy  I  am  sure  you  will  not  press  it.  I  think 
Mrs.  Merton  has  spoken  to  her.  And  then  Aunt  Stanbury  has  written 
such  letters!" 

"  Who  cares  for  Aunt  Jemima  P" 

"  Everybody  cares  for  her,  —except  ^ou  and  I.  And  now  this  man  who 
has  been  here  asking  the  servant  questions  has  upset  her  greatly.  Sven 
your  coming  has  done  so,  knowing,  as  she  does,  that  you  have  come,  not 
to  see  us,  but  to  make  inquiries  about  Mrs.  l^velyan.  She  is  so  annoyed 
by  it,  that  she  does  not  sleep." 
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'*  Do  yon  wiah  her  to  be  taken  away  at  once  V*  asked  Hugh,  almost  in 
an  angry  tone. 

"  Certainly  not.    That  would  be  impossible.    We  hare  agreed  to  take 
her,  and  mnst  bear  with  it.    And  I  would  not  bave  her  moved  from 
this,  if  I  thought  that  if  she  stayed  awhile  it  might  be  arranged  that  she 
might  return  from  us  direct  to  her  husband." 
'*  I  shall  try  that,  of  course ; — ^now." 

"  But  if  he  will  not  have  her ; — ^if  he  be  so  obstinate,  sc  foolish,  and 
80  wicked,  do  not  leave  her  here  longer  than  you  can  help."  Then 
Hugh  explained  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Howley  were  to  be  in 
England  in  the  spring,  and  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the 
poor  woman  should  not  be  sent  abroad  to  look  for  a  home  before  that. 
"K  it  must  be  so,  it  must/'  said  Friscilla.  **  But  eight  months  is  a  long 
time." 

Hugh  went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe  on  the  church-wall  in  a  moody, 
mihaTOy  state  of  mind.  He  had  hoped  to  have  done  so  well  in  regard  to 
HiB.  Tievelyan !  Till  he  had  met  Colonel  Osborne,  he  felt  sure,  almost 
Bore,  that  she  would  have  refused  to  see  that  pernicious  troubler  of-  the 
peace  of  families.  In  this  he  found  that  he  had  been  disappointed ;  but 
Ke  had  not  expected  that  Priscilla  would  have  been  so  much  opposed  to  the 
snangement  which  he  had  made  about  the  house,  and  then  he  had  been 
buoyed  up  by  the  anticipation  of  some  delight  in  meeting  Kora  Rowley. 
There  was,  at  any  rate,  Ihe  excitement  of  seeing  her  to  keep  his  spirits 
faom  flagging.  He  had  seen  her,  and  had  had  the  opportuni^  of  which 
he  had  so  long  been  thinking.  He  had  seen  her,  and  had  had  every 
possible  advantage  on  his  side.  What  could  any  man  desire  better  than 
the  privilege  of  walking  home  with  the  girl  he  loved  through  country 
hmes  of  a  summer  evening  ?  They  had  been  an  hour  together, — or  might 
hare  been,  had  he  chosen  to  prolong  the  interview.  But  the  words  which 
had  been  spoken  between  them  had  had  not  the  slightest  interest, — ^unless 
it  were  that  they  had  tended  to  make  the  interval  between  him  and  her 
wider  than  ever.  He  had  asked  her, — ^he  thought  that  he  had  asked, — 
whether  it  would  grieve  her  to  abandon  that  delicate,  dainty  mode  of  life 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed ;  and  she  had  replied,  that  she  would 
never  abandon  it  of  her  own  accord.  Of  course  she  had  intended  him  to 
take  her  at  her  word. 

He  blew  forth  quick  clouds  of  heavy  smoke,  as  he  attempted  to  make 
bimaelf  believe  that  this  was  all  for  the  best.  What  would  such  a  one  as 
he  was  do  with  a  wife  ?  Or,  seeing  as  he  did  see,  that  maniage  itself  was 
(inite  out  of  the  question,  how  could  it  be  good  either  for  him  or  her  that 
they  should  be  tied  together  by  a  long  engagement  P  Such  a  future  would 
^  at  all  suit  the  purpose  of  lus  Ufe.  In  his  Hfe  absolute  freedom  wotdd 
"Reeded ; — ^freedom  frx>m  unnecessary  ties,  freedom  from  unnecessary 
hardens.  His  income  was  most  precarious,  and  he  certainly  would  not 
^e  it  less  so  by  submission  to  any  closer  literary  thraldom.  And  he 
heUeved  himself  to  be  a  Bohemian, — ^too  much  of  a  Bohemian  to  enjoy  a 
wmeetic  fireside  with  children  and  slippers.  To  be  free  to  go  where  he 
^ed,  and  when  he  liked ;  to  think  as  he  pleased ;  to  be  driven  nowhere 
07  conventional  rules ;  to  use  his  days,  Sundays  as  well  as  Mondays,  as 
'^B  pleased  to  use  them ;  to  turn  Kepublican,  if  his  mind  should  take  him 
^  way, — or  Quaker,  or  Mormon,  or  Bed  Indian,  if  he  wished  it,  and  in  so 
^^niing  to  do  no  damage  to  any  one  but  himself ; — ^that  was  the  hfe  which 
he  had  planned  for  himself.  His  Aunt  Stanbury  had  not  read  his 
^'''^'•cter  altogether  wrongly,  as  he  thought,  when  ahe  had  once  declared 
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that  decency  and  godliness  were  both  distasteful  to  him.  Would  it  not 
be  destruction  to  such  a  one  as  he  was,  to  fall  into  an  interminable 
engagement  with  any  girl,  let  her  be  ever  so  sweet  ? 

But  yet,  he  felt  as  he  sat  there,  filling  pipe  after  pipe,  smoking  away 
till  x>a^t  midnight,  that  though  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  trammels, 
though  he  was  totally  unfit  for  matrimony,  either  present  or  in  prospect, 
— ^he  felt  that  he  had  within  his  breast  a  double  identity,  and  that  tiiat 
other  division  of  himself  would  be  utterly  crushed  if  it  were  driven  to 
divest  itself  of  the  idea  of  love.  Whence  was  to  come  his  poetry,  the 
romance  of  his  life,  the  springs  of  clear  water  in  which  his  ignoble 
thoughts  were  to  be  dipped  till  they  should  become  pure,  if  love  was  to 
be  banished  altogether  from  the  list  of  delights  that  were  possible  to  him  P 
And  then  he  began  to  speculate  on  love, — that  love  of  which  poets  wrote, 
and  of  which  he  found  that  some  sparkle  was  necessary  to  give  light  to 
his  life.  Was  it  not  the  one  particle  of  divine  breath  given  to  man,  of 
which  he  had  heard  since  he  was  a  boy  ?  And  how  was  this  love  to  be 
come  at,  and  was  it  to  be  a  thing  of  reality,  or  merely  an  idea  ?  Was  it 
a  pleasure  to  be  attained,  or  a  mystery  that  charmed  by  the  difficulties  of 
the  distance, — a  distance  that  never  could  be  so  passed  that  the  thing 
should  really  be  reached  ?  Was  love  to  be  ever  a  delight,  vague  as  is  that 
feeling  of  unattainable  beauty  which  far-oflf  mountfiuns  give,  when  you 
know  that  you  can  never  place  yourself  amidst  their  unseen  valleys  ? 
And  if  love  could  be  reached, — ^the  love  of  which  the  poets  sing,  and  of 
which  his  own  heart  was  ever  singing,— -what  were  to  be  its  pleasures  ? 
To  press  a  hand,  to  kiss  a  Hp,  to  cla^  a  waist,  to  hear  even  the  low  voice 
of  the  vanquished,  confessing  loved  one  as  she  hides  her  blushing  cbeek 
upon  your  shoulder, — ^what  is  it  all  but  to  have  reached  the  once  mysterious 
valley  of  your  far-off  mountain,  and  to  have  found  that  it  is  as  other 
valleys, — crocks  and  stones,  with  a  little  grass,  and  a  thin  stream  of 
running  water  ?  But  beyond  that  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  that  kissing 
of  the  lips, — ^beyond  that  shortlived  pressure  of  the  plumage  which  is 
common  to  birds  and  men, — ^what  could  love  do  beyond  that?  There 
were  children  with  dirty  feces,  and  household  bills,  and  a  wife  who  must, 
perhaps,  always  dam  the  stockings, — and  be  sometimes  cross.  Was  love 
TO  lead  only  to  this, — ^a  dull  life,  with  a  woman  who  had  lost  the  beauty 
from  her  cheeks,  and  the  gloss  from  her  hair,  and  the  music  from  her 
voice,  and  the  fire  from  her  eye,  and  the  grace  from  her  step,  and  whose 
waist  an  arm  should  no  longer  be  able  to  span  P  Did  the  love  of  the 
poets  lead  to  that,  and  that  only  P  Then,  tlm)ugh  the  cloud  of  smoke, 
there  came  upon  him  some:  dim  idea  of  self-abnegation, — ^that  the  myste- 
rious valley  among  the  mountains,  the  far-off  piospect  of  which  was  so 
charming  to  him, — ^whicb  made  the  poetry  of  his  life,  was,  in  fact,  the 
capacity  of  caring  more  for  other  hiimaji  beings  than  for  himself.  The 
beauty  of  it  all  was  not  so  much  in  the  thing  loved  as  in  the  loving. 
"  Were  she  a  cripple,  hunchbacked,  eyeless,"  he  said  to  himself,  **  it 
might  be  the  same.  Only  she  must  be  a  woman.'*  Then  he  blew  oflf  a 
great  cloud  of  smoke,  and  went  into  bed  lost  amidst  poetry,  philosophy, 
love,  and  tobacco. 

It  had  been  arranged  over-night  that  he  was  to  start  the  next  morn- 
ing at  half-past  seven,  and  Priscilla  had  promised  to  give  him  his  break- 
fast before  he  went.  Priscilla,  of  course,  kept  her  word.  She  was  one  of 
those  women  who  would  take  a  grim  pleasure  in  coming  down  to  make 
the  tea  at  any  possible  hour, — at  five,  at  four,  if  it  were  needed, — and 
who  would  never  want  to  go  to  bed  again  when  the  ceremony  was 
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performed.    But  -when  Nora  made  her  appearance, — Nora,  who  had  been 
called  dainty, — ^both  Priscilla  and  Hugh  were  surprised.    They  could  not 
Bay  why  she  was  there, — nor  could  Nora  tell  herself.     She  had  not  for- 
given Imn.    She  had  no  thought  of  being  gentle  and  loving  to  him.    She 
declared  to  herself  that  she  had  no  wish  of  saying  g^od-bye  to  him  once 
again.     But  yet  she  was  in  the  room,  waiting  for  him,  when  he  came 
down  to  his  breakfast.    She  had  been  unable  to  sleep,  and  had  reasoned 
with  herself  as  to  the  absurdity  of  lying  in  bed  awake,  when  she  preferred 
to  be  up  and  out  of  the  house.    It  was  true  that  she  had  not  been  out  of 
her  bed  at  seven  any  morning  since  she  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney ; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  more  active  on  this  special 
morning.    There  was  a  noise  in  the  house,  and  sh«  never  could  sleep 
when  there  was  a  noise.    She  was  quite  sure  that  she  was  not  going 
down  because  she  wished  to  see  Hugh  Stanbury,  but  she  was  equally  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  her  to  be  deterred  from  going  down,  simply 
because  the  man  was  there.    So  she  descended  to  the  parlour,  and  was 
standing  near  the  opan  window  when  Stanbury  bustled  into  the  room, 
some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  proper  time.    Priscilla  was  there  also, 
guessing  something  of  the  l^th,  and  speculating  whether  these  two 
youDg  people,  should  they  love  each  other,  would  be  the  better  or  the 
worse  for  such  love.    There  must  be  marriages, — if  only  that  the  world 
might  go  on  in  accordance  with  the  Creator's  purpose.    But,  as  far  as 
FrisciUa  could  see,  blessed  were  they  who  were  not  called  upon  to  assist 
in  the  scheme.    To  her  eyes  all  days  seemed  to  be  days  of  wrath,  and  all 
times,  times  of  tribulation.    And  it  was  all  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.    To  go  on  and  bear  it  till  one  was  dead, — helping  others  to  bear  it, 
if  such  help  might  be  of  avail,-^that  wafi  her  theory  of  life.     To  make  it 
pleasant  by  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  or  even  by  falling  in  love, 
was,  to  her  mind,  a  vain  crunching  of  ashes  between  the  teeth.    Not  to 
have  ill  things  said  of  her  and  of  hers,  not  to  be  disgraced,  not  to  be 
Tendered  incapable  of  some  human  effort,  not  to  havo  actually  to  starve, 
—atich  was  the  extent  of  her  ambition  in  this  world.  And  for  the  next, — 
the  felt  so  assured  of  the  goodness  of  God  that  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  doubt  of  happiness  in  a  world  that  was  to  be  eternal.    Her  doubt  was 
this,  whether  it  was  reaUy  the  next  world  which  would  be  eternal.     Of 
eternity  she  did  not  doubt ; — ^but  might  there  not  be  many  worlds  P  These 
things,  however,  she  kept  almost  entirely  to  herself.     '^You  down!" 
PrifioUa  had  said. 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  could  not  sleep  when  T  heard  you  all  moving.  And  the 
morning  is  so  fine,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  you  would  go  out  and  walk 
after  your  brother  has  gone."  Priscilla  promised  that  she  would  walk,  and 
then  the  tea  was  made. 

"Your  sister  and  I  are  going  out  for  an  early  walk,"  said  Nora,  when 
she  was  greeted  by  Stanbury.  Priscilla  said  nothing,  but  thought  she 
miderstood  it  all. 

"  I  wish  I  were  going  with  you,"  said  Hugh.  Nora,  remembering  how 
▼er^  little  he  had  xnade  of  his  opportunity  on  the  evening  before,  did  not 
behave  him. 

The  eggs  and  fried  bacon  were  eat^i  in  a  hurry,  and  very  little  was 
ttid.    iSen  there  came  the  moment  for  parting.    The  brother  and  sister 
kissed  each  other,  and  Hugh  took  Nora  by  the  hand.    <'  I  hope  you  make 
yoTirself  happy  here,"  he  said. 
*'  Oh,  yes ; — if  it  were  only  for  myself  I  should  want  nothing.' 
"I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Trevelyan," 
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*'  The  l)ert  will  be  to  make  Iiim,  and  evoy  one^  midenland  tiiat  tlie 
fiuiH  18  aUogether  lus,  and  not  Emily's." 

*' The  best  wiU  be  to  make  each  think  thai  then  liaa  been  no  real  findt," 
gaid  Hn^ 

*'ThCTe  ahonld  be  no  talking  of  findta»"  aaid  Fkiadna.  ''Let  tiie 
hti«li«iMl  take  his  wife  back, — as  he  ia  bound  to  do." 

These  words  oocnpied  hardly  a  minnte  in  the  saying',  bnt  during  Uiat 
minute  Hugh  Btanbnry  held  liora  by  the  hand  He  held  it  ftst.  She 
would  not  attempt  to  withdraw  it^  but  neither  would  she  return  his 
ureasme  by  the  muscle  of  a  single  finger.  What  lig^t  had  he  to  press 
her  hand ;  or  to  make  any  sign  of  love,  any  pretenoe  of  loving,  when  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  tell  her  that  she  was  not  good  enough  for 
hhn  ?  Hien  he  started,  and  Kara  and  Friacilla  put  on  their  hata  and  left 
the  house. 

'^  Let  us  go  to  Niddon  Park,"  said  Ken. 

"To  Kiddon  Park  again?" 

'*  Yes ;  it  is  so  beautiful !  'And  I  should  like  to  see  il  by  the  morning 
light.    There  is  plen^  of  time." 

So  they  walked  to  Kiddon  Park  in  the  morning,  as  1h^  had  done  on 
the  preceding  evening.  Their  conversation  at  first  r^;arded  Trevelyan 
and  his  wife,  and  the  old  trouble ;  but  Kara  ooold  not  keep  herself  from 
speaking  of  Hugh  Stanbury. 

''  He  woul4  not  have  come,"  she  said^  "  mdess  Louis  had  sent  him." 

"  He  would  not  haiie  come  now,  I  think." 

'^  Of  couise  not ; — why  should  he  ? — ^b<^ore  Parliament  was  hardly  over, 
too?    But  he  won't  remain  in  town  now, — ^willhe?" 

**  He  says  somebody  must  remain, — and  I  think  he  will  be  in  London 
till  near  Chiistmas." 

'*  How  disagreeable !  But  I  suppose  he  doesn't  care.  It's  all  liie  same 
to  a  man  like  him.  They  don't  ^ut  the  dubs  up,  I  dare  say.  Will  he 
come  here  at  Christinas  ?  " 

"  Either  then  or  for  the  Kew  Year ; — just  for  a  day  or  two." 

''We  shall  be  gone  then,  I  suppose  P "  said  Koia. 

'*  That  must  depend  on  Mr.  l^velyan,"  said  Prisdlla. 

<<  What  a  life  for  two  women  to  lead ; — to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a 
man  who  must  be  mad !  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  will  care  for 
what  your  brother  says  to  him  p" 

"  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Trevelyan." 

'^  He  is  very  fond  of  your  brother,  and  I  suppose  men  Mends  do  listen 
to  each  other.  They  never  seem  to  listen  to  women.  Don't  you  think 
that,  after  all,  they  despise  women  P  They  look  on  them  as  dainty, 
foolish  things." 

*'  Sometimes  women  despise  men,"  said  Friscilla. 

**  Not  very  often ; — do  they  ?  And  then  women  are  so  dependent  on 
men.    A  woman  can  get  nothing  without  a  man." 

*'  I  manage  to  get  on  somehow,"  said  Prisciila. 

*'  No,  you  don'^  Miss  Stanbury, — ^if  you  think  of  it.  Yon  want  mutton. 
And  who  kills  the  sheep  P "  '  < 

"ButwhocookfiitP" 

''But  the  men>cooks  are  the  best,"  said  Nora;  '' and  the  men-tailors, 
and  the  men  to  wait  at  table,  and  the  men-poets,  and  the  men-painters, 
and  the  men-nurses.    All  the  things  that  women  do,  men  do  better." 

"  There  are  two  things  they  can't  do,"  said  Prisdlla. 

"What  are  they?" 
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"  They  can't  suckle  babies,  and  they  can't  forget  themselves." 

*' About  the  babies,  of  course  not.  As  for  forgetting  themselyes, — I  am 
not  quite  so  sure  that  I  can  forget  mysel£ — That  is  just  where  your 
brother  went  down  last  night*" 

They  had  at  this  moment  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  slope  below  which 
the  river  ran  brawling  among  the  rocks,  and  Nora  seated  herself  exactly 
where  she  had  sat  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  I  have  been  down  scores  of  times,*'  said  Friscilla. 

"  Let  us  go  now." 

"  You  wouldn't  go  when  Hugh  asked  you  yesterday." 

**I  didn't  care  then.  But  do  come  now, — if  you  don't  mind  the  climb." 
Then  they  went  down  the  slope  and  reached  the  spot  from  whence  Hugh 
Stanbury  had  jumped  from  rock  to  rock  across  the  stream.  "  You  have 
never  been  out  there,  have  you  P  "  said  Nora. 

**  On  the  rocks  P     Oh,  dear,  no !    I  should  be  sure  to  falL" 

''  Bat  he  went ;  just  like  a  goat." 

"That's  one  of  the  things  that  men  can  do,  I  suppose,"  said  Friscilla. 
'^But  I  don't  see  any  great  glory  in  being  like  a  go^." 

^I  do.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  go,  and  I  think  I'll  try.  It  is  so 
mean  to  be  dainty  and  weak." 

"  I  don't  think  it  at  aU  dainty  to  keep  dry  feet." 

"  But  he  didn't  get  his  feet  wet,"  said  Nora.  "  Or  if  he  did,  he  didn't 
mind.  I  can  see  at  once  that  I  should  be  giddy  and  tumble  down  if  I 
tried  it" 

"  Of  course  you  would." 

"  But  he  di(Ui't  tumble  down." 

"  He  has  been  doing  it  all  his  life,"  said  Friscilla. 

"He  can't  do  it  up  in  London.  When  I  think  of  myself^  Miss  Stanbury, 
lam  so  ashamed.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  do.  I  couldn't  write  an 
utide  for  a  newspaper." 

"I  think  I  could.    But  I  fear  no  one  would  read  it." 

"They  read  Ms,"  said  Nora,  **  or  else  he  wouldn't  be  paid  for  writing 
them."  Then  they  elimbed  back  again  up  the  hill,  and  during  the  climb- 
ing there  were  no  words  spoken.  The  slope  was  not  much  of  a  hill, — ^was 
no  more  than  the  fedl  from  the  low  ground  of  the  valley  to  the  course 
which  the  river  had  cut  for  itself ;  but  it  was  steep  while  it  lasted ;  and 
both  the  young  women  were  forced  to  pause  for  a  minute  before  they  could 
proceed  upon  &eir  journey.  As  they  walked  home  Friscilla  spoke  of  the 
wenety,  and  of  the  country,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  life  which  she  and 
her  mother  and  sister  had  passed  at  Nuncombe  Futney.  Nora  said  but 
little  till  they  were  just  entering  the  village,  and  then  she  went  back  to 
the  subject  of  her  thoughts.  '*  I  would  sooner,"  said  she,  '^  write  for  a 
newspaper  than  do  anything  else  in  the  world." 

"Why  so?" 

"Because  it  is  so  noble  to  teach  people  everything !  And  then  a  man 
▼ho  writes  for  a  newspaper  must  know  so  many  things  himself!  I  believe 
there  are  women  who  do  it,  but  very  few.  One  or  two  have  done  it,  I 
know." 

"  Qo  and  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  and  hear  what  she  wiU  say  about 
loch  women." 

"  I  suppose  she  is  very, — prejudiced." 

^^Tes;  she  is;  but  die  is  a  clever  woman.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
women  had  better  not  write  for  newspapers." 

"  And  why  not  P  "  Nora  asked. 
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«  My  reasons  would  take  me  a  week  to  explain,  and  I  doubt  whether  I 
have  tiiem  yery  clear  in  my  own  head.  In  the  first  place  there  is  that 
difficulty  about  the  babies.    Most  of  them  must  get  married  you  know." 

"But  not  all/*  said  Nora.  .  ' 

"No ;  thank  God ;  not  all.'* 

<^  And  if  you  are  not  married  you  might  write  for  a  newspaper.  At  any 
rate,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  be  very  proud  of  my  brother." 

**  Aunt  Stanbury  is  not  at  all  proud  of  her  nephew/'  said  Priscilla,  as 
they  entered  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

A  THIKD  PAHTY  IS   80   OBJECTIONABLB. 


HvoH  Stanbuby  went  in  search  of  Trevelyan  immediately  on  his  return 
to  London,  and  foand  his  friend  at  his  rooms  in  Lincoln's  Inn. 

"  I  have  executed  my  commissioii,"  said  Hugh,  endeavouring  to  speak 
of  what  he  had  done  in  a  cheery  voice. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Stanbury  ;^very  much ; — but  I  do  not 
know  that  I  need  trouble  you  to  tell  me  anything  about  it." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  I  have  learned  it  all  firom  that — ^man." 

"Whatman?" 

"  From  Bozzle.  He  has  come  back,  and  has  been  with  me,  and  has 
learned  everytliing." 

"  Look  here,  Trevelyan; — ^when  you  asked  me  to  go  down  to  Devon- 
shire, you  promised  me  that  there  should  be  nothing  more  about  Bozzle. 
I  expect  you  to  put  that  rascal,  and  all  that  he  has  told  you,  out  of  your 
head  altogether.  You  are  bound  to  do  so  for  my  sake,  and  you  will  be 
very  wise  to  do  so  for  your  own." 

"  I  was  obliged  to  see  him  when  he  came." 

"  Yes,  and  to  pay  him,  I  do  not  doubt.  But  that  is  all  done,  and  should 
be  forgotten." 

"  I  can't  forget  it.  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  he  found  that  mim  down 
there  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  my  wife  received  Colonel  Osborne  at 
your  mother's  house  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue  that  Colonel  Osborne  went 
down  there  with  the  express  object  o^  seeing  her  ?  Is  it  true  or  untrue 
that  they  had  corresponded  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  bid  me  to  forget  all  this. 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  forget  that  I  had  desired  her  neither  to  write 
to  him,  nor  to  see  him." 

"  If  I  imderstand  the  matter,"  said  Trevelyan,  "you  are  incorrect  in 
one  of  your  assertions." 

"In  which?" 

"You  must  excuse  me  if  I  am  wrong,  Trevelyan;  but  I  don't  think 
you  ever  did  tell  your  wife  not  to  see  this  man,  or  not  to  write  to  him  p  " 

"  I  never  told  her  I    I  don't  understand  what  you  mean." 

"  Not  in  so  memy  words.  It  is  my  belief  that  she  has  endeavoured  to 
obey  implicitly  every  clear  instruction  that  you  have  given  her." 

"You  are  wrong; — ^absolutely  and  altogether  wrong.  Heaven  and 
earth !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  now,  after  all  that  has  taken  place,  thai 
she  did  not  know  my  wishes  ?'* 

"  I  have  not  said  that.    But  you  have  chosen  to  place  her  in  such  s 
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position,  that  though  your  word  would  go  for  much  with  her,  she  cannot 
bring  herself  to  respect  your  wishes.'* 
*^  And  you  call  that  being  dutiful  and  affectionate  !" 
"I  call  it  human  and  reasonable ;  and  I  think  that  it  is  compatible  with 
duty  and  affection.    Have  you  consulted  her  wishes  ?" 
"Always!" 

^  Consult  them  now  then,  anli  bid  her  come  back  to  you.'* 
"  No ; — ^never !    As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  will  never  do  so.    The  moment 
she  is  away  Irom  me  this  man  goes  to  her,  and  she  receives  him.     She 
must  have  known  that  she  was  wrong, — and  you  must  know  it." 

"I  do  not  think  that  she  is  half  so  wrong  as  you  yourself,"  said  Stan- 
bury.  To  this  Trevelyan  made  no  answer,  and  tiiey  both  remained  silent 
some  minutes.  Stanbury  had  a  commtmication  to  make  before  he  went, 
bat  it  was  one  which  he  wished  to  delay  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance 
that  his  Mend's  heart  might  be  softened ; — one  which  he  need  not  make  if 
Trevelyan  would  consent  to  receive  his  wife  back  to  his  house.  There 
was  the  day's  paper  lying  on  the  table,  and  Stanbury  had  taken  it  up  and 
was  reading  it, — or  pretending  to  read  it. 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  propose  to  do,"  said  Trevelyan. 
"WeU." 

"It  is  best  both  for  her  and  for  me  that  we  should  be  apart." 
"  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  be  so  mad  as  to  say  so." 
**  You  don't  understand  what  I  feel.    Heaven  and  earth !    To  have  a 

man  coming  and  going .    But,  never  mind.    You  do  not  see  it,  and 

nothing  will  make  you  see  it.    And  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should." 

"  I  certainly  do  not  see  it.  I  do  not  beHeve  that  your  wife  cares  more 
for  Colonel  Osborne,  except  as  an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  than  she  does 
for  the  fellow  that  sweeps  the  crossing.  It  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am 
bound  to  teU  you  what  I  think." 

"Very  well.     Now,  if  you  have  freed  your  mind,  I  will  tell  you  my 
purpose.    I  am  bound  to  do  so,  because  your  people  are  concerned  in  it. 
1  shall  go  abroad." 
"  And  leave  her  in  England  ?" 

^  Certainly.     She  will  be  safer  here  than  she  can  be  abroad, — ^unless  she 
should  choose  to  go  back  with  her  father  to  the  islands." 
"And  take  the  boy?" 

**  No ; — ^I  could  not  permit  that.  What  T  intend  is  this.  I  will  give 
bor  £800  a  year,  as  long  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  no  com- 
munication whatever,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter,  with  that 
man.  If  she  does,  I  will  put  the  case  immediately  into  the  hands  of  my 
lawyer,  with  instructions  to  him  to  ascertain  from  counsel  what  severest 
«tep8 1  can  take." 
"How  I  hate  that  word  severe,  when  applied  to  a  woman.'* 
"  I  dare  say  you  do, — ^when  applied  to  another  man's  wife.  But  there 
^  he  no  severity  in  my  first  proposition.  As  for  the  ghild, — if  I  approve 
of  the  place  in  which  she  lives,  as  I  do  at  present, — ^he  shall  remain  with 
ber  for  nine  months  in  the  year  till  he  is  six  years  old.  Then  he  must 
come  to  me.  And  he  shall  come  to  me  altogether  if  she  sees  or  hears  from 
that  man.  I  believe  that  £800  a  year  will  enable  her  to  live  with  all 
comfort  under  your  mother's  roof."  • 

"As  to  that,"  said  Stanbury,  slowly,  "I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  you  at 
once,  that  the  Nuncombe  Putney  arrangement  cannot  be  considered  as 
permanent.'* 
"Why  not?" 
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**  fiecaiise  my  mother  is  timid  and  nerroiis,  and  altogether  nnnsed  to 
the  world." 

"  That  unfortunate  woman  is  to  be  sent  away, — even  from  Nuncombe 
Putney ! " 
"  Understand  me,  Trevelyan." 

*^1  understand  you.  I  understand  you  most  thoroughly.  Nor  do  I 
wonder  at  it  in  the  least.  Do  not  suppose  Hh&t  I  am  angry  with  your 
mother,  or  with  you,  or  with  your  sister.  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  they  should  keep  her  after  that  man  has  made  his  way  into  ijieir 
house.  I  can  well  conceive  that  no  honesty  high-minded  lady  would 
do  so." 

"  It  is  not  that  at  all." 

**  But  it  is  that.  How  can  yon  tell  me  that  it  isn't  P  And  yet  you 
would  have  me  believe  that  I  am  not  disgraced!"  As  he  said  this 
Trevelyan  got  up,  and  walked  abont  the  room,  tearing  his  hair  with  his 
hands.  He  was  in  truth  a  wretched  man,  from  whose  mind  all  expectation 
of  happiness  was  banished,  who  regarded  his  own  position  as  one  of 
incurable  ignominy,  looking  upon  himself  as  one  who  had  been  made  unfit 
for  society  by  no  fault  of  his  own.  What  was  he  to  do  with  the  wretched 
woman  who  could  be  kept  from  the  evil  of  her  pernicious  vanity  by 
no  gentle  custody,  whom  no  most  distant  retirement  would  make  safe  from, 
the  effects  of  her  own  ignorance,  folly,  and  obstinacy  ?  "  When  is  she  to 
go  P"  he  asked  in  a  low,  sepulchral  tone, — as  though  these  new  tidings 
that  had  come  upon  him  had  been  fatal — Bladen  with  doom,  and  finally 
subversive  of  all  chance  even  of  tranquillity. 
"  When  you  and  she  may  please." 

**  That  is  all  very  well ; — ^but  let  me  know  the  truth.  I  would  not  have 
your  mother's  house— contaminated ;  but  may  she  remain  there  for  a 
weekP" 

Stanbury  jumped  from  his  seat  with  an  oath.  '^  I  tell  yon  what  it  is, 
Trevelyan ; — ^if  you  speak  of  your  wife  in  that  way,  I  will  not  listen  to 
yon.  It  is  unmanly  and  imtrue  to  say  that  her  presence  can — contaminate 
any  house." 

"  That  is  very  fine.    It  m&j  be  chivalrous  in  you  to  tell  me  on  her 
behalf  that  I  am  a  liar, — ^and  that  I  am  not  a  man." 
"  You  drive  me  to  it." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  think  when  you  are  forced  to  declare  that  this 
unfortunate  woman  can  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  your  mother's  hoxise, 
—a  house  which  has  been  especially  taken  with  reference  to  a  shelter  for 
her  P  She  has  been  received, — ^with  the  idea  that  she  would  be  discreet. 
She'  has  been  indiscreet,  past  belief,  and  she  is  to  be  turned  out, — most 
deservedly.  Heaven  and  earth !  Where  shall  I  find  a  roof  for  her  head  ?  * ' 
Trevelyan  as  he  said  this  wsus  walking  about  the  room  with  his  hajitif 
stretched  up  towards  the  ceiling;  and  as  his  friend  was  attempting  -to 
make  him  comprehend  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  any  one 
to  banish  Mrs.  Trevelyan  from,  the  Clock  House,  at  least  for  some  month.5 
to  come, — not  even  till  after  Christmas  unless  some  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment could  be  sooner  made, — the  door  of  the  room  was  opened  by  tlic 
boy,  who  called  himself  a  clerk,  and  who  acted  as  Trevelyan*s  servant  ir 
the  chambers,  and  a  third  person  was  shown  into  the  room.  That  thirc 
person  was  Mr.  Bozzle.  As  no  name  was  given,  Stanbury  did  not  at  firs1 
know  Mr.  Bozzle,  but  he  had  not  had  his  eye  on  Mr.  Bozzle  for  half  c 
minute  before  he  recognised  the  ex-poHceman  by  the  outward  attributes 
and  signs  of  his  profession.    "Oh,  is  that  you,  Mr.  Bozzle?"  said  Tro- 
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velyan,  as  soon  as  the  great  man  had  made  his  bow  of  salutation.  '<  Well; 
—what is  it?" 

''Mr.  Hugh  Stanhury,  I  think/'  said  Bozzle,  making  another  how  to 
the  young  barrister. 

"That's  my  name,"  said  Stanhury. 

"  Exactly  so,  Mr.  8.  The  identity  is  one  as  I  could  prove  on  oath  in 
any  court  in  England.  You  was  on  the  railway  platform  at  Exeter  on 
Saturday  when  we  was  waiting  .for  the  12  express  'bussj — wasn't  you 
now,  Mr.  S.  ?  " 

''What's  that  to  you?" 

"Well ; — as  it  do  happen,  it  is  something  to  me.  And,  Mr.  S.,  if  you 
was  asked  that  question  in  hany  court  in  England  or  before  even  one  of 
the  metropolitan  bekes,  you  womdn't  deny  it." 

«  Why  the  devil  should  I  deny  it  ?   What's  all  this  about,  Trevelyan  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  can't  deny  it,  Mr.  S.  When  I'm  down  on  a  fact,  I  am 
down  on  it.     Nothing  else  wouldn't  do  in  my  profession." 

"  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  "  asked  Trevelyan. 

"  Well ; — I  have ;  just  a  word." 

"  About  your  journey  to  Devonshire  ?  " 

*'  Well ; — in  a  way  it  is  about  my  journey  to  Devonshire.  It's  all  along 
of  the  same  job,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

"You  can  speak  before  my  Mend  here,"  said  Trevelyan.  Bozzle  had 
taken  a  great  dislike  to  Hugh  Stanhury,  regarding  the  barrister  with  a 
ooirect  instinct  as  one  who  was  engaged  for  the  time  in  the  same  service 
with  himself,  and  who  was  his  riT^  in  that  service.  When  thus  insti- 
gated to  make  as  it  were  a  party  of  three  in  this  delicate  and  most  con- 
lidential  matter,  and  to  take  his  rival  into  his  confidence,  he  shook  his 
head  slowly  and  looked  Trevelyan  hard  in  the  face, — "Mr.  Stanhury 
is  my  particular  friend,"  said  Trevelyan,  "and  knows  well  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  unfortunate  affair.  You  can  say  anything  before 
him." 

Bozzle  shook  his  head  again.  **  I'd  rayther  not,  Mr.  TrewiUian,"  said 
he.    "  Indeed  I'd  rayther  not.     It's  something  very  particular." 

"  If  you  take  my  advice,"  said  Stanhury,  **  you  will  not  hear  him 
yourself." 

"That's  your  advice,  Mr.  S.  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bozzle. 

"  Yes ; — that's  my  advice.  I'd  never  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
fellow  as  you  as  long  as  I  could  help  it." 

"  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  S.  ;>  I  dare  say  not.  We're  hexpensive,  and  we're 
haccurate ; — neither  of  which  is  mudi  in  your  line,  Mr.  S.,  if  I  under- 
stand about  it  rightly." 

"Mr.  Bozzle,  if  you've  got  anything  to  tell,  tell  it,"  said  Trevelyan 
angrily. 

"  A  third  party  is  so  objectionable,"  pleaded  Bozzle. 

"  Never  mind.     That  is  my  affair." 

"  It  is  your  affair,  Mr.  Trewillian.  There's  not  a  doubt  of  that.  The 
lady  is  your  wife." 

"Damnation !  "  shouted  Trevelyan. 

"  But  the  credit,  sir,"  said  Bozzle.  "  The  credit  is  mine.  And  here  is 
Mr.  S.  has  been  down  a  interfering  with  me,  and  doing  no  'varsal  good, 
as  I'll  undertake  to  prove  by  evidence  before  the  affair  is  over." 

"The  affair  is  over,"  said  Stanhury. 

"That's  as  you  think,  Mr.  S.  That's  where  your  information  goes  to, 
Mr.  iS.    Mine  goes  a  little  beyond  that,  Mr.  S.    I've  means  as  you  can 
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know  nothing  about,  Mr.  S.     I've  irons  in  the  fire,  what  you're  as 
ignorant  on  as  the  babe  as  isn't  bom." 

"No  doubt  you  have,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  I  has.  And  now  if  it  be  that  1  must  speak  before  a  third  party,  Mr. 
Trewillian,  I'm  ready.  It  ain't  that  I'm  no  ways  ashamed.  I've  done 
my  duty,  and  knows  how  to  do  it.  And  let  a  coimsel  be  ever  so  sharp,  1 
never  yet  was  so  posed  but  what  I  could  stand  up  and  hold  my  own.  The 
Colonel,  Mr.  Txewillian,  got, — a  letter, — from  your  lady, — ^this  morning." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Stanbury,  sharply.  . 

"  Very  likely  not,  Mr.  8.  It  ain't  in  my  power  to  say  anything  what- 
evei  about  you  believing  or  not  believing.  But  Mr.  T.'s  lady  has  wrote 
the  letter ;  and  the  Colonel, — ^he  has  received  it.  You  don't  look  after 
these  things,  Mr.  8.  .You  don't  know  the  ways  of  'em.  But  it's  my 
business.  The  lady  has  wrote  the  letter,  and  the  Colonel, — ^why,  he  has 
received  it."  Trevelyan  had  become  white  with  rage  when  Bozzle  first 
mentioned  this  continued  correspondence  between  his  wife  and  Colonel 
Osborne.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  police- 
man's information,  and  he  regarded  Stanbury' s  assertion  of  incredidity  as 
being  simply  of  a  piece  with  his  general  obstinacy  in  the  matter.  At  this 
moment  he  began  to  regret  that  he  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  his 
&iend,  and  that  he  had  not  left  the  affair  altogether  in  the  hands  of  that 
much  more  satisfactory,  but  still  more  painful,  agent,  Mr.  Bozzle.  He 
had  again  seated  himself,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  remained  silent  on 
his  chair.  "  It  ain't  my  fault,  Mr.  Trewillian,"  continued  Bozzle,  "if  this 
little  matter  oughtn't  never  to  have  been  mentioned  before  a  third 
party." 

"  It  is  of  no  moment,"  said  Trevelyan,  in  a  low  voice.  "  What  does  it 
signify  who  knows  it  now  ?  " 

"  Do  not  believe  it,  Trevelyan,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  8.  Very  well.  Just  as  you  like.  Don't  believe  it. 
Only  it's  true,  and  it's  my  business  to  find  them  things  out.  It's  my 
business,  and  I  finds  'em  out.  Mr.  Trewillian  can  do  as  he  likes  about  it. 
If  it's  right,  why,  then  it  is  right.  It  ain't  for  me  to  say  nothing  about 
that.  But  there's  the  fact.  The  lady,  she  has  wrote  another  letter ;  and 
the  Colonel, — why,  he  has  received  it.  There  ain't  nothing  wrong  about 
the  post-office.  If  I  was  to  say  what  was  inside  of  that  billydou, — why, 
then  I  should  be  proving  what  I  didn't  know;  and  when  it  came  to 
standing  up  in  court,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  hold  my  own.  But  as  for  the 
letter,  the  lady  wrote  it,  and  the  Colonel, — ^he  received  it." 

"  That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  ShaU  I  caU  again,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  " 

"  No ; — yes.    I'U  send  to  you,  when  I  want  you.    You  shall  hear  from 


me." 


I  suppose  I'd  better  be  keeping  my  eyes  open  about  the  Colonel's 
place,  Mr.  Trewillian  ?  " 

"  For  God's  sake,  Trevelyan,  do  not  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
this  man!" 

"That's  all  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  8.,"  said  Bozzle.  **  The  lady  ain't 
your  wife." 

"Can  you  imagine  anything  more  disgraceful  than  all  thisP"  said 
Stanbury. 

"  Nothing ;  nothing ;  nothing ! "  answered  Trevelyan. 

**And  I'm  to  keep  stirring,  and  be  on  the  move?"  again  suggested 
Bozzle,  who  prudently  required  to  be  fortified  by  instructions  before  h.e 
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devoted  hia  time  and  talents  even  to  so  agreeable  a  pursuit  as  that  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged. 

**  You  shall  hear  from  me,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"Very  well; — very  well.  I  wish  you  good-day,  Mr.  Trewillian. 
Mr.  S.,  yours  most  obedient.  There  was  one  other  point,  Mr.  Trewillian." 

""What  point  ?  "  asked  Trevelyan,  angrily. 

"If  the  lady  was  to  join  the  Colonel " 

"That  will  do,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Trevelyan,  again  jumping  up  from 
his  chair.  "That  will  do."  So  saying,  he  opened  the  door,  and  Bozzle, 
^ith  a  bow,  took  his  departure.  "  What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  How  am 
I  to  save  her  ?  "  said  the  wretched  husband,  appealing  to  his  friend. 

Stanbury  endeavoured  with  all  his  eloquence  to  prove  that  this  latter 
piece  of  information  from  the  spy  must  be  incorrect.  If  such  a  letter  had 
been  written  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  Colonel  Osborne,  it  must  have  been 
done  while  he,  Stanbury,  was  staymg  at  the  Clock  House.  This  seemed 
to  him  to  be  impossible ;  but  he  could  hardly  explain  why  it  should  be 
impossible.  She  had  written  to  the  man  before,  and  had  received  him 
when  he  came  to  Kuncombe  Putney.  Why  was  it  even  improbable  that 
she  should  have  written  to  him  again  ?  Nevertheless,  Stanbury  felt  sure 
that  she  had  sent  no  such  letter.  *^  I  think  I  understand  her  feelings  and 
her  mind,"  said  he ;  "  and  if  so,  any  such  correspondence  would  be  incom- 
patible with  her  previous  conduct."  Trevelyan  only  smiled  at  this, — or 
pretended  to  smile.  He  would  not  discuss  the  question;  but  believed 
impUcitly  what  Bozzle  had  told  him  in  spite  of  all  Stanbury's  arguments. 
**  I  can  say  nothing  farther,"  said  Stanbury. 

"No,  my  dear  fellow.  There  is  nothing  further  to  be  said,  except  this, 
that  I  will  have  my  unfortunate  wife  removed  from  the  decent  protection 
of  your  mother's  roof  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  feel  that  I  owe 
M18.  Stanbury  the  deepest  apology  for  having  sent  such  an  inmate  to 
trouble  her  repose." 

"Nonsense!" 

"That  is  what  I  feel." 

"And  I  say  that  it  is  nonsense.  If  you  had  never  sent  that  wretched 
blackguard  down  to  fabricate  lies  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  my  mother's 
repose  would  have  been  all  right.  As  it  is,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  can  remain 
where  she  is  till  after  Christmas.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity  for 
removing  her  at  once.  I  only  meant  to  say  that  the  arrangements  should 
not  be  regarded  as  altogether  permanent.  I  must  go  to  my  work  now. 
Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,  Stanbury." 

Stanbury  paused  at  the  door,  and  then  once  more  turned  round.  '*  I 
luppose  it  is  of  no  use  my  saying  anj^thing  further ;  but  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand fully  that  I  regard  your  wife  as  a  woman  much  ill-used,  and  I  think 
you  are  punishing  her,  and  yourself,  too,  with  a  cruel  severity  for  an 
indiscretion  of  the  very  slightest  kind." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MB.  TBEVELYAN'S  LETTEB  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Tkbvblyaw,  when  he  was  left  alone,  sat  for  above  a  couple  of  hours  con- 
templating the  misery  of  his  position,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  himself  by 
thiiiidng  what  ought  to  be  his  future  conduct.    It  never  occurred  to  him 
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doling  tbese  thougbtB  that  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  at  once  take 
back  his  wife,  either  as  a  matter  of  duty,  or  of  welffire,  for  himself  or  for 
her.  He  had  taught  himself  to  believe  that  she  had  disgraced  hiTn ;  and, 
though  this  feeling  of  disgrace  made  him  so  wretched  that  he  wished  that 
he  were  dead,  he  would  allow  himself  to  make  no  attempt  at  questioning 
the  correctness  of  his  conviction.  Though  he  were  to  be  shipwrecked  for 
ever,  even  that  seemed  to  be  preferable  to  supposing  that  he  had  been 
wrong.  Nevertheless,  he  loved  his  wife  dearly,  and,  in  the  white  heat  of 
his  anger  endeavoured  to  be  merciAd  to  her.  When  Stanbury  accused 
him  of  severity,  he  would  not  condescend  to  defend  himself ;  but  he  told 
himself  then  of  his  great  mercy.  Was  he  not  as  fond  of  his  own  boy  as 
any  other  father,  and  had  he  not  allowed  her  to  take  the  child  because  he 
had  felt  that  a  moth^'s  love  was  more  imperious,  more  craving  in  its 
nature,  than  the  love  of  a  feither  ?  Had  that  been  severe  ?  And  had  he 
not  resolved  to  allow  her  every  comfort  which  her  unfortunate  position, — 
the  self-imposed  misfortune  of  her  position, — ^would  allow  her  to  enjoy  ? 
She  had  come  to  him  without  a  shilling ;  and  yet,  bad  as  her  treatment 
of  him  had  been,  he  was  willing  to  give  enough  not  only  to  support  her, 
but  her  sister  also,  with  every  comfort.  Severe !  No ;  that,  at  least,  was 
an  undeserved  accusation.  He  had  been  anything  but  severe.  Foolish 
he  might  have  been,  in  taking  a  wife  from  a  home  in  which  she  had  been 
unable  to  learn  the  discretion  of  a  matron ;  too  trusting  he  had  been,  and 
too  generous, — ^but  certainly  not  severe.  But,  of  course,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  a  young  man  like  Stanbury  would  take  the  part  of  a  woman 
with  whose  sister  he  was  in  love.  Then  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon 
Bozzle,  and  there  came  over  him  a  crushing  feeling  of  ignominy,  shame, 
moral  dirt,  and  utter  degradation,  as  he  reconsidered  his  dealings  with 
that  ingenious  gentleman.  He  was  paying  a  rogue  to  watch  the  steps 
of  a  man  whom  ne  hated,  to  pry  into  the  home  secrets,  to  read  the  letters, 
to  bribe  the  servants,  to  record  the  movements  of  this  rival,  this  successful 
rival,  in  his  wife's  affections !  It  was  a  filthy  thing, — ^and  yet  what  could 
he  do  ?  Gentlemen  of  old,  his  own  grandfEither,  or  his  Either,  would  have 
taken  such  a  fellow  as  Colonel  Osborne  by  the  throat  and  have  caned  him, 
and  afterwards  would  have  shot  him,  or  have  stood  to  be  shot.  All  that 
was  changed  now, — ^but  it  was  not  his  feiult  that  it  was  changed.  He  was 
willing  enough  to  risk  his  life,  could  any  opportunity  of  risking  it  in  this 
cause  be  obtained  for  him.  But  were  he  to  cudgel  Colonel  Osborne,  he 
would  be  simply  arrested,  and  he  would  then  be  told  that  he  had  disgraced 
himself  foully  by  striking  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father ! 

How  was  he  to  have  avoided  the  employment  of  some  such  man  as 
Bozzle  P  He  had  also  employed  a  gentleman,  his  friend,  Stanbury ;  and 
what  was  the  result  ?  The  facts  were  not  altered.  Even  Stanbury  did 
not  attempt  to  deny  that  there  had  been  a  correspondence,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  visit.  But  Stanbury  was  so  blind  to  all  impropriety,  or  pre- 
tended such  blindness,  that  he  defended  that  which  all  the  world  agreed 
in  condemning.  Of  what  use  had  Stanbury  been  to  him?  He  had 
wanted  facts,  not  advice.  Stanbury  had  found  out  no  facts  for  him ;  but 
Bozzle,  either  by  fair  means  or  foul,  did  get  at  the  truth.  He  did  not 
doubt  but  that  Bozzle  was  right  about  that  letter  written  only  yesterday, 
and  received  on  that  very  morning.  His  wife,  who  had  probably  been 
complaining  of  her  wrongs  to  Stanbury,  must  have  retired  from  that 
conversation  to  her  chamber,  and  immediately  have  written  this  letter  to 
her  lover !  With  such  a  woman  as  that  wlmt  can  be  done  in  these  days 
otherwise  than  by  the  aid  of  such  a  one  as  Bozzle  ?    He  could  not  confine 
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his  mfe  in  a  dungeon.  He  could  not  save  himself  £rom  the  disgrace  of 
her  misconduct,  by  any  rigours  of  surveillance  on  his  own  part.  As  wives 
are  managed  now-a-days,  he  could  not  forbid  to  her  the  use  of  the  post- 
office, — could  not  hinder  her  from  seeing  this  hypocritical  scoundrel,  who 
carried  on  his  wickedness  under  the  false  guise  of  family  friendship.  He 
had  given  her  every  chance  to  amend  her  conduct:  but,  if  .'she  were 
resolved  on  disobedience,  he  had  no  means  of  enforcing  obedience.  The 
&ct8,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know. 

And  noT^,  what  ^ould  he  do  P  How  should  he  go  to  work  to  make  her 
imderstand  that  she  could  not  write  even  a-  letter  without  his  knowing  it ; 
and  that  if  she  did  either  write  to  the  man  or  see  him  he  would  imme- 
diately take  the  child  from  her,  and  provide  for  her  only  in  such  fashion 
as  the  law  should  demcfnd  from  him  P  For  himself,  and  for  his  own  life, 
he  thought  that  he  had  determined  what  he  would  do.  It  was  impossible 
that  he  should  continue  to  live  in  London.  He  was  ashamed  to  enter  a 
dub.  He  had  hardly  a  friend  to  whom  it  was  not  an  agony  to  speak. 
They  who  knew  him,  knew  also  of  his  disgrace,  and  no  longer  asked  him  ' 
to  their  houses.  For  days  past  he  had  eaten  alone,  and  sat  alone,  and 
walked  alone.  All  study  was  impossible  to  him.  No  pursuit  was  open 
to  him.  He  spent  his  tune  in  thinking  of  his  wife,  and  of  the  disgrace 
which  she  had  brought  upon  him.  Such  a  life  as  this,  he  knew,  was 
immanly  and  shameful,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  that  he 
should  in  some  way  change  it.  He  would  go  out  of  England,  and  would 
travel, — if  only  he  could  so  dispose  of  his  wife  that  she  might  be  safe  from 
any  possible  communication  with  Colonel  Osborne.  If  that  could  be 
effect^  nothing  that  money  could  do  should  be  spared  for  her.  If  that 
oonld  not  be  effected  he  would  remain  at  home; — and  crush  her. 

That  night  before  he  went  to  bed  he  wrote  a- letter  to  his  wife,  which 
was  as  follows; — 

'^Deab  Emilt, 

*<  I  have  learned,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  you  have  > 
corresponded  with  Colonel  Osborne  since  you  have  been  at  Nuncombe 
Patney,  and  also  that  you  have  seen  him  liiere.  This  has  been  done  in 
direct  opposition  to  my  expressed  wishes,  and  I  feel  myself  compelled  to 
tell  you  that  such  conduct  is  disgraceful  to  you,  and  disgracing  to  me. 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  yon  can  reconcile  to  yourself  so 
flagrant  a  disobedience  of  my  instructions,  and  so  perverse  a  disregard  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world  at  large. 

"  But  I  do  not  write  now  for  the  sake  of  finding  fault  with  you.  It  is 
too  late  for  me  to  have  any  hope  that  I  can  do  so  with  good  effect,  either 
as  regards  your  credit  or  mv  happiness.  Nevertheless,  it  is  my  duty  to 
protect  both  you  and  myself  from  further  shame ;  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
what  are  my  intentions  v«dth  that  view.  In  the  first  place,  I  warn  you 
that  I  keep  a  watch  on  you.  The  doing  so  is  very  painful  to  me,  but  it 
is  absolutely  necessary.  You  cannot  see  Colonel  Osborne,  or  write  to 
him,  without  my  knowing  it.  I  pledge  you  my  word  that  in  either  case, 
—that  is,  if  you  correspond  with  him  or  see  him, — I  will  at  once  take 
our  boy  away  from  you.  I  will  not  allow  him  to  remain,  even  with  a 
mother,  who  shall  so  misconduct  herself.  Should  Colonel  Osborne  address 
a  letter  to  you,  I  desire  that  you  will  put  it  under  an  envelope  addressed 
tome. 

**  If  you  obey  my  commands  on  this  head  I  will  leave  our  boy  with  you 
nine  months  out  of  every  year  tiU  he  shall  be  six  years  old.    Such,  at 
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least,  is  my  present  idea,  though  I  will  not  positively  bind  myself  to 
adhere  to  it  And  I  will  allow  you  £800  per  year  for  your  own  mainte- 
nance and  that  of  your  sister.  I  am  greatly  grieved  to  find  from  my 
friend  Mr.  Stanbury  that  your  conduct  in  reference  to  Colonel  Osborne 
h£is  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  you  should  leave  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury*s  house.  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  should  be  so.  I  shall  immediately 
seek  for  a  future  home  for  you,  and  when  I  have  found  one  that  is  suitable^ 
I  will  have  you  conveyed  to  it. 

"  I  must  now  further  explain  my  purposes, — and  I  must  beg  you  to 
remember  that  I  am  driven  to  do  so  by  yoor  direct  disobedience  to  my 
expressed  wishes.  Should  there  be  any  further  communication  between 
you  and  Colonel  Osborne,  not  only  will  I  take  your  child  away  from  you, 
Dut  I  will  aJso  limit  the  allowance  to  be  made  to  you  to  a  bare  sustenance.  In 
such  case,  I  shall  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a  lawyer,  and  shall 
probably  feel  myself  driven  to  take  steps  towards  ^eing  myself  from  a 
connection  which  will  be  disgraceful  to  my  name. 

<*  For  myself,  I  shall  live  abroad  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
London  has  become  to  me  uninhabitable,  and  all  English  pleasures  are 
distasteful. 

«  Yours  aflFectionately, 

"Louis  Tkeveltan." 

When  he  had  finished  this  he  read  it  twice,  and  believed  that  he  had 
written,  if  not  an  affectionate,  at  any  rate  a  considerate  letter.  He  had 
no  bounds  to  the  pity  which  he  felt  for  himself  in  reference  to  the  injury 
which  was  being  done  to  him,  and  he  thought  that  the  offers  which  he 
was  making,  both  in  respect  to  his  child  and  the  money,  were  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  his  wife's  warmest  gratitude.  He  hardly  recognised  the 
force  of  the  language  which  he  used  when  he  told  her  that  her  conduct 
was  disgraceful,  and  that  she  had  disgraced  his  name.  He  was  quite 
unable  to  look  at  the  whole  question  between  him  and  his  wife  from  her 
point  of  view.  He  conceived  it  possible  that  such  a  woman  as  his  wife 
should  be  told  that  her  conduct  would  be  watched,  and  that  she  should  be 
threatened  with  the  Divorce  Court,  with  an  effect  that  should,  upon  the 
whole,  be  salutary.  There  be  men,  and  not  bad  men  either,  and  men 
neither  uneducated,  or  unintelligent,  or  irrational  in  ordinary  matters, 
who  seem  to  be  absolutely  unfitted  by  nature  to  have  the  custody  or 
guardianship  of  others.  A  woman  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  can  hardly 
save  herself  or  him  from  endless  trouble.  It  may  be  that  between  such,  a 
one  and  his  wife,  events  shall  flow  on  so  evenly  that  no  ruling,  no  con- 
straint is  necessary, — that  even  the  giving  of  advice  is  never  called  for  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  day.  If  the  man  be  happily  forced  to  labour 
daily  for  his  living  till  he  be  weary,  and  the  wife  be  laden  with  many 
ordinary  cares,  the  routine  of  life  may  run  on  without  storms ; — ^but  for 
such  a  one,  if  he  be  without  work,  the  management  of  a  wife  will  be  a 
task  full  of  peril.  The  lesson  may  be  learned  at  last;  he  may  after  years 
come  to  perceive  how  much  and  how  little  of  guidance  the  partner  of  his 
life  requires  at  his  hands ;  and  he  may  be  taught  how  that  guidance 
should  be  ^ven ; — ^but  in  the  learning  of  the  lesson  there  wUl  be  sorrow 
and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  was  so  now  with  this  man.  He  loved  his  wifa. 
To  a  certain  extent  he  still  trusted  her.  He  did  not  believe  that  she 
would  be  faithless  to  him  after  the  feishion  of  women  who  are  faithless 
altogether.  But  he  was  jealous  of  authority,  fearful  of  slights,  s^- 
conscious,  afraid  of  the  world,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  a 
woman's  mind. 
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He  carried  the  letter  with  him  in  his  pocket  throughout  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  in  the  course  of  the  day  he  called  upon  Lady  Milborough. 
Though  he  was  obstinately  bent  on  acting  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views,  yet  he  was  morbidly  desirous  of  discussing  the  grievousness  of  his 
position  with  his  friends.  He  went  to  Lady  Milborough,  asking  for  her 
advice,  but  desirous  simply  of  being  encouraged  by  her  to  do  that  which 
lie  was  resolved  to  do  on  his  own  judgment. 

"  Down, — after  her, — ^to  Nuncombe  Putney ! "  said  Lady  Milborough, 
.  holding  up  both  her  hands. 

"Yes ;  be  has  been  there.    And  she  has  been  weak  enough  to  see  him." 

"My  dear  Louis,  take  her  to  Naples  at  once, — at  once.'* 

"It  is  too  late  for  that  now.  Lady  Milborough." 

"Too  late!  Oh,  no.  She  has  been  foolish,  indiscreet,  disobedient, — 
what  you  will  of  that  kind.  But,  Louis,  don!t  send  her  away  ;  don't  send 
your  young  wife  away  fncJm. you.  Tliose  whom  God  has  jomed  together, 
let  no  man  put  asunder.'* 

"I  cannot  consent  to  live  with  a  wife  with  whom  neither  my  wishes  nor 
my  word  have  the  slightest  eflFect.  I  may  believe  of  her  what  I  please, 
but,  think  what  the  world  will  believe!  I  cannot  disgrace  myself  by 
living  with  a  woman  who  persists  in  holding  intercourse  with  a  man 
whom  the  world  speaks  of  as  her  lover.** 

"  Take  her  to  Naples,'*  said  Lady  Milborough,  with  all  the  energy  ©f 
which  she  was  capable. 

"  I  can  take  her  nowhere,  nor  will  I  see  her,  till  she  has  given  proof 
that  her  whole  conduct  towards  me  has  been  altered.  I  have  written 
a  letter  to  her,  and  I  have  brought  it.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I  ask  you 
to  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  ?  " 

Then  he  handed  Lady  Milborough  the  letter,  which  she  read  very 
dowly,  and  with  much  care. 

"  I  don't  think  I  would — ^would — ^would — ** 

"Would  what?"  demanded  Trevely an. 

"Don't  you  think  that  what  you  say  is  a  little, — just  a  little  prone  to 
make, — ^to  make  the  breach  perhaps  wider  f  " 

"No,  Lady  Milborough.     In  the  first  place,  how  can  it  be  wider  P  " 

"You  might  take  her  back,  you  know. ;  and  then  if  you  could  only  get 
to  Naples!" 

"How  can  I  take  her  back  while  she  is  corresponding  with  this  man  P" 

"She  wouldn't  correspond  with  him  at  Naples." 

Trevelyan  shook  his  head  and  became  cross.  .His  old  friend  would  not 
at  aU  do  as  old  friends  are  expected  to  do  when-called  upon,  for  advice. 

"  I  think,*'  said  he,  *'  that  what  I  have  proposed  is  both  just  and 
generous.** 

"But,  Louis,  why  should  there  be  any  separation  ?*' 

**She  has  forced  it  upon  me.    She  is  headstrong,  and  will  not  be  ruled.** 

"But  this  about  disgracing  you.  Do  you  think  that  you  must  say 
that?** 

"I  think  I  must,  because  it  is  true.  If  I  do  not  tell  her  the  truth,  who 
is  there  that  will  do  so  ?  It  may  be  bitter  now,  but  I  think  that  it  is  for 
her  welfare." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear !  *' 

"  I  want  nothing  for  myself.  Lady  Milborough.*' 
"  I  am  sure  of  that,  Louis.*' 

"  My  whole  happiness  was  in  my  home.  No  man  cared  less  for  goings 
out  than  I  did.    My  child  and  my  wife  were  everything  to  me.    I  don't 
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suppose  that  I  was  ever  seen  at  a  club  in  the  evening  once  throughout 
a  season.  And  she  might  have  had  anything  that  ^e  liked, — ^anything  I 
It  is  hard.  Lady  Milborough ;  is  it  notP  " 

Lady  Milborough,  who  had  seen  the  angry  brow,  did  not-  dare  to 
sugge^  Naples  again.  But  yet,  if  any  word  might  be  spoken  to  x>revent 
this  utter  wreck  of  a  home,  how  good  a  thing  it  would  be !  He  had  got 
up  to  leave  her,  but  she  stopped  him  by  hold&g  his  hand.  *^  for  better, 
for  worse,  Louis ;  remember  that/' 

**  Why  has  she  forgotten  it  ?  '* 

"  She  is  flesh  of  your  flesh,  bone  of  your  bone.  And  for  the  boy's  sake ! 
Think  of  your  boy,  Louis.  Do  not  send  that  letter.  Sleep  on  it,  Louis, 
and  think  of  it." 

"  I  have  slept  on  it." 

"  There  is  no  promise  in  it  of  forgiveness  after  a  while.  It  is  written 
as  though  you  intended  that  she  should  never  come  back  to  you." 

**  That  shall  Be  as  she  behaves  herself." 

'*  But  teU  her  so.  Let  there  be  some  one  bright  spot  in  what  you  say 
to  her,  on  which  her  mind  may  fix  itself.  If  she  be  not  altogether 
hardened,  that  letter  will  drive  her  to  despair." 

But  Trevelyan  would  not  give  up  the  letter,  nor  indicate  by  a  word 
that  he  would  reconsider  the  question  of  its  propriety.  He  escaped 
as  soon  as  he  could  from  Lady  Milborough' s  room,  and  almost  declared  as 
he  did  so,  that  he  would  never  enter  her  doors  again.  She  had  utterly 
failed  to  see  the  matter  in  the  proper  light.  When  she  talked  of  Nappies 
she  must  surely  have  been  unable  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  ill- 
usage  to  which  he,  the  husband,  had  been  subjected.  How  was  it  possible 
that  he  should  live  under  the  same  roof  with  a  wife  who  claimed  to  herself 
the  right  of  receiving  visitors  of  whom  he  disapproved, — a  visitor, — a 
gentleman, — one  whom  the  world  called  her  lover  ?  He  gnashed  his  teeth 
and  clenched  his  fist  as  he  thought  of  his  old  .friend's  ignorance  of  the  very 
first  law  in  a  married  man's  code  of  laws. 

But  yet  when  he  was  out  in  the  streets  he  did  not  x>ost  his  letter  at 
once ;  but  thought  of  it  throughout  the  whole  day,  trying  to  prove  the 
weight  of  every  phrase  that  he  had  used.  Once  or  twice  his  heart  almost 
relented.  Once  he  had  the  letter  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  tear  it.  But 
he  did  not  tear  it.  He  put  it  back  into  his  pocket,  and  thought  again  of 
his  grievance.  Surely  it  was  his  first  duty  in  such  an  emergency  to  be 
firm! 

It  was  certainly  a  wretched  life  that  he  was  leading.  In  the  evening 
he  went  all  alone  to  an  eating-house  for  his  dinner,  and  then,  sitting  with 
a  miserable  glass  of  sherry  before  him,  he  again  read  and  re-read  the 
epistle  which  he  had  written.  Every  harsh  word  that  it  contained  was, 
in  some  sort,  pleasant  to  his  ear.  She  had  hit  him  hard,  and  should  he 
not  hit  her  again  P  And  then,  was  it  not  his  bounden  duty  to  let  her 
know  the  truth.    Yes ;  it  wa^i  his  duty  to  be  firmu 

So  he  went  out  and  posted  the  letter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni, 

GREAT  TBIBULATION. 

Theveltan's  letter  to  his  wife  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  among  them  at  Nun- 
oombe  Putney.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  altogether  unable  to  keep  it  to  her- 
self;— indeed  she  made' no  attempt  at  doing  so.  Her  husband  had  told 
lier  that  she  was  to  be  banished  from  the  Clock  House  because  her  present 
hostess  was  unable  to  endure  her  misconduct,  and  of  course  she  demanded 
the  reasons  of  the  charge  that  was  thus  brought  against  her.  When  she 
first  read  the  letter,  which  she  did  in  the  presence  of  her  sister,  she  towered 
in  her  passion. 

"  Disgraced  him !  I  have  never  disgraced  him.  It  is  he  that  has  dis- 
graced me.  Correspondence !  Yes ; — he  shall  see  it  all.  Unjust,  ignorant, 
foolish  man  !  He  does  not  remember  that  the  last  instructions  he  really 
gave  me,  were  to  bid  me  see  Colonel  Osborne.  Take  my  boy  away !  Yes. 
Of  course,  I  am  a  woman  and  must  suflfer.  I  will  write  to  Colonel 
Osborne,  and  will  tell  him  the  truth,  and  will  send  my  letter  to  Louis. 
He  shall  know  how  he  has  ill-treated  me !  I  will  not  take  a  penny  of  his 
money ;— not  a  penny.  Maintain  you !  I  believe  he  thinks  that  we  are 
beggars.  Leave  this  house  because  of  my  conduct !  What  can  IVIrs.  Stan- 
hnry  have  said  ?  What  can  any  of  them  have  said  ?  I  will  demand  to  be 
told.  Free  himself  from  the  connection  J  Oh,  Nora,  Nora !  that  it  should 
come  to  this ! — that  I  should  be  thus  threatened,  who  have  been  as  inno- 
cent as  a  baby  I  If  it  were  not  for  my  child,  I  think  that  I  should  destroy 
myself!" 

Nora  said  what  she  could  to  comfort  her  sister,  insisting  chiefly  on  the 
promise  that  the  child  should  not  be  taken  away.  There  was  no  doubt  as 
to  the  husband's  power  in  t];Le  mind  of  either  of  them ;  and  though,  as 
regarded  herself,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  have  defied  her  husband,  let  his 
power  be  what  it  might,  yet  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  was  in 
some  degree  restrained  by  the  fear  that  she  would  find  herself  deprived  of 
her  only  comfort- 

**  We  must  just  go  where  he  bids  us, — ^till  papa  comes,"  said  Nora. 

"And  when  papa  is  here,  what  help  will  there  be  then  ?  He  will  not 
let  me  go  back  to  the  islands, — with  my  boy.  For  myself  I  might  die,  or 
get  out  of  his  .way  anywhere.  I  can  see  that.  Priscilla  Stanbury  is  right 
when  she  says  that  no  woman  should  trust  herself  to  any  man.  Disgraced ! 
That  I  should  live  to  be  told  by  my  husband  that  I  had  disgraced  him, — • 
by  a  lover!" 

ITiere  was  some  sort  of  agreement  made  between  the  two  sisters  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  Priscilla  should  be  interrogated  respecting  the 
sentence  of  banishment  which  had  been  passed.  They  both  agreed  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  make  inquiry  of  Mrs.  Stanbury.  If  anything  had 
J^y  been  said  to  justify  the  statement  made  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  letter,  it 
gust  have  come  m)m  Priscilla,  and  have  reached  Trevelyan  through 
"isciUa's  brother.  They,  both  of  them,  had  sufficiently  learned  the  ways 
of  the  house  to  be  sure  that  Mrs.  Stanbury  had  not  been  the  person  active 
in  the  matter.  They  went  down,  therefore,  together,  and  found  Priscilla 
seated  at  her  desk  in  the  parlour.  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  also  in  the  room, 
tod  it  had  been  presumed  between  the  sisters  that  tiie  interrogations  should 
he  made  in  that  lady's  absence ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  too  hot  in  the 
matter  for  restraint,  and  she  at  once  opened  out  her  budget  of  grievance. 
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**  I  have  a  letter  fit>in  my  husband,*'  she  said, — and  then  paused.  Bat 
Priscilla,  seeing  &om  the  fire  in  her  eyes  that  she  was  much  mored,  made 
no  reply,  bat  turned  to  listen  to  what  might  farther  be  said.  *'  I  do  not 
know  why  I  should  trouble  you  with  his  suspicions,'*  continued  Mrs.  Tre- 
Telyan,  **  or  read  to  you  what  he  says  about — Colonel  Osborne."  As  she 
spoke  she  was  holding  her  husband's  letter  open  in  her  hands.  "  Thane 
is  nothing  in  it  that  you  do  not  know.  He  says  I  have  corresponded  with 
him.  So  I  have ; — and  he  shall  see  the  correspondence.  He  says  that 
Colonel  Osborne  yisited  me.    He  did  come  to  see  me  and  Nora." 

"As  any  other  old  man  might  have  done,*'  said  Nora. 

**  It  was  not  likely  that  I  should  openly  confess  myself  to  be  afraid  to 
see  my  father^  s  old  friend.  But  the  truth  is,  my  husband  does  not  know 
what  a  woman  is.** 

She  had  begun  by  declaring  that  she  would  not  trouble  her  friend  with 
any  statement  of  her  husband's  complaints  against  her ;  but  now  she  had 
made  her  way  to  the  subject,  and  could  hardly  refrtiin  herself.  PriscUla 
understood  this,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  to  interrupt  her  by  a 
word  that  might  bring  her  back  to  her  original  purpose.  ^  Is  there  any- 
thing," said  die,  "  whieih  we  can  do  to  help  you  ?  " 

"  To  help  me  ?  No ; — God  only  can  help  me.  But  Louis  informs  me 
that  I  am  to  be  turned  x>ut  of  this  house,  because  you  demand  that  we 
should  go." 

"  Who  says  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"My  husband.  Listen ;  this  is  what  he  says : — ^'I  am  greatly  grieved 
to  hear  from  my  friend  Mr.  Stanbury  that  your  conduct  in  reference  to 
Colonel  Osborne  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  you  should 
leave  Mrs.  Stanbury' s  house.*  Is  that  true?  Is  that  true?"  In  her 
general  mode  of  carrying  herself,  and  of  enduring  the  troubles  of  her  life, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  a  strong  woman ;  but  now  her  grief  was  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  burst  out  into  tears.  '*  I  am  the  most  unfortunate  woman 
that  ever  was  bom ! "  she  sobbed  out  through  her  tears. 

"  I  never  said  that  you  were  to  go,*'  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

**  But  your  son  has  told  Mr.  IVevelyan  that  we  must  go,**  said  Nora, 
who  felt  that  her  sense  of  injury  against  Hugh  Stanbury  was  greatly 
incretised  by  what  had  taken  place.  To  her  mind  he  was  the  person  most 
important  in  the  matter.  Why  had  he  desire4  that  they  should  be  sent 
away  from  the  Clock  House  P  She  was  very  angry  with  him,  and  declared 
to  herself  that  she  haiied  him  with  all  her  heart.  For  this  man  she  had 
sent  away  that  other  iover, — a  lover  who  had  really  loved  her !  And  she 
had  even  confessed  that  it  was  so  ! 

*'  There  is  a  misunderstanding  about  this,"  said  Priscilla. 
•  "  It  must  be  with  your  brother,  then,"  said  Nqra. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Priscilla.  "  I  think  that  it  has  been  with  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan." Then  she  went  on  to  explain,  with  much  difficulty;  but  still  with 
a  slow  distinctness  that  was  peculiar  to  her,  what  had  really  taken  place. 
**  We  have  endeavoured,"  she  said,  "to  show  you, — my  mother  and  I, — 
that  we  have  not  misjudged  you ;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  I  told  my 
brother  that  I  did  not  think  the  arrangement  a  good  one, — quite  as  a 
permanence."  It  was  very  difficult,  and  her  cheeks  were  red  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  lips  faltered.  It  was  an  exquisite  pain  to  her  to  have  to  give  the 
pain  which  her  words  would  convey ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it, — as  she 
said  to  herself  more  than  once  at  the  time, — there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  tell  the  truth. 

"  I  never  said  so,"  blurted  out  Mrs.  Stanbury,  with  her  usual  weakness. 
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"  No,  mother.  It  was  my  saying.  In  discussing  what  was  best  for  us 
all,  with  Hugh,  I  told  him, — what  I  have  just  now  explained." 

"Then  of  course  we  must  go,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who  had  gulped 
down  her  sobs  and  was  resolved  to  be  firm, — to  give  way  to  no-  more  tears, 
to  bear  all  without  sign  of  womanly  weakness. 

"  You  will  stay  with  us  till  your  father  comes,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  Of  course  you  will,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,- — "  you  and  Nora.  We  have 
got  to  be  such  Mends,  now." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "As  to  friendship  for  me,  it  is  out  of  the 
question.  We  must  pack  up,  Nora,  and  go  somewhere.  Heaven  knows 
where!" 

Nora  was  now  sobbing.  "  Why  your  brother — should  want  to  turn  us 
out, — after  he  has  sent  us  here ! " 

"  My  brother  wants  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Priscilla.  "  Tour  sister 
has  no  better  friend  than  my  brother." 

"It  will  be  better,  Nora,  to  discuss  the  matter  no  further,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan.  "  We  must  go  away, — somewhere ;  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
To  be  an  unwelcome  guest  is  always  bad ;  but  to  be  unwelcome  for  such  a 
reason,  as  this  is  terrible." 

"There  is  no  reason,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury ;  "  indeed  there  is  none." 

"Mrs.  Trevelyan  will  understand  us  better  when  she  is  less  excited," 
Eaid  PriscHla.  "  I  am  not  surprised  that  she  should  be  indignant  now.  I 
can  only  say  again  that  we  hope  you  will  stay  with  us  till  Sir  Marmaduke 
Bowley  shall  be  in  England." 

"Tliat  is  not  what  your  brother  means,"  said  Nora. 

"Nor  is  it  what  I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  "  Nora,  we  had  better 
go  to  our  own  room.  I  suppose  I  must  write  to  my  husband ;  indeed,  of 
course  I  must,  that  I  may  send  him — ^the  correspondence.  I  fear  I  cannot 
walk  out  into  the  street,  Mrs.  Stanbury,  and  make  you  quit  of  me,  till  I 
liear  from  him.  And  if  I  were  to  go  to  an  inn  at  once,  people  would  speak 
evil  of  me ; — and  I  have  no  money." 

"My  dear,  how  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing ! "  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  But  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  we  shall  be  gone  within  three  days,— 
or  four  at  the  furthest.  Indeed,  I  will  pledge  myself  not  to  remain  longer 
than  that, — even  though  I  should  have  to  go  to  the  poor-house.  Neither 
I  nor  my  sister  will  stay  in  any  family, — to  contaminate  it.  Come,  Nora." 
And  so  speaking  she  ssuled  out  of  the  room,  and  her  sister  followed  her. 

"Why  did  you  say  anything  about  it  ?  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  why  did 
you  speak  to  Hugh  ?    See  what  you  have  done ! " 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  speak/'  replied  Priscilla  slowly. 

"  Sorry !     Of  course  you  are  sorry ;  but  wliat  good  is  that  ?" 

"  But,  mother,  I  do  not  think  that  I  was  wrong.     I  feel  sure  that  the 
teal  faiilt  in  all  this  is  with  Mr.  Trevelyan,  as  it  has  been  all  through. 
He  should  not  have  written  to  her  as  he  has  done." 
"  I  suppose  Hugh  did  tell  him." 

"  No  doubt ; — ^and  I  told  Hugh ;  but  not  after  the  fashion  in  which  he 
has  told  her.    I  blame  myself  mostly  for  this, — that  we  ever  consented  to 
come  to  this  house.  We  had  no  business  here.   Who  is  to  pay  the  rent  ?" 
"  Hugh  insisted  upon  taking  it." 

"  Yes ; — and  he  will  pay  the  rent ;  and  we  shaU  be  a  drag  upon  him, 
as  though  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  have  a  wife  and  a  family  of  his  own. 
And  what  good  have  we  done  ?  We  had  not  strength  enough  to  say^  that 
that  wicked  man  should  not  see  her  when  he  came ; — for  he  is  a  wicked 
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**lf  we  had  done  that  she  would  have  been  as  bad  then  as  she  is  now." 

'*  Mother,  we  had  no  business  to  meddle  either  with  her  badness  or  her 
goodness.  What  had  we  to  do  with  the  wife  of  snch  a  one  as  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  or  with  any  woman  who  was  separated  from  her  husband  ?" 

"  It  was  Hngh  who  thought  we  should  be  of  service  to  them." 

'*  Yes ; — and  I  do  not  blame  him.  He  is  in  a  position  to  be  of  service 
to  X)eople.  He  can  do  work  and  earn  money,  and  has  a  right  to  think  and 
to  speak.  We  have  a  right  to  think  only  for  ourselves,  and  we  should  not 
have  yielded  to  him.  How  are  we  to  get  back  again  out  of  this  house  to 
our  cottage  ?" 

"  They  are  pulling  the  cottage  down,  Friscilla." 

'*  To  some  other  cottage,  mo&er.  Do  you  not  feel  while  we  are  living 
here  that  we  are  pretending  to  be  what  we  are  not  P  After  all,  Aunt 
Stanbury  was  right,  though  it  was  not  her  business  to  meddle  with  us. 
We  should  never  have  come  here.  That  i>oor  woman  now  regards  us  as 
her  bitter  enemies." 

*'  I  meant  to  do  for  the  best,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"  The  fault  was  mine,  mother." 

*'  But  you  meant  it  for  the  best,  my  dear." 

'<  Meaning  for  the  best  is  trash.  I  don't  know  that  I  did  mean  it  for 
the  best.  While  we  were  at  the  cottage  we  paid  our  way  and  were  honest. 
What  is  it  people  say  of  us  now  P" 

"  They  can't  say  any  harm." 

"  They  say  that  we  are  paid  by  the  husband  to  keep  his  wife,  and  paid 
again  by  the  lover  to  betray  the  husband." 

"Priscilla!;* 

'*  Yes ; — it  is  shocking  enough.  But  that  comes  of  people  going  out  of 
their  proper  course.  We  were  too  humble  and  low  to  have  a  right  to 
take  any  part  in  such  a  matter.  How  true  it  is  that  while  one  crouches 
on  the  ground,  one  can  never  falL" 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  Clock  House  all  day,  between  Mrs. 
Stanbury  and  Priscilla,  and  between  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora,  in  their 
rooms  and  in  the  garden ;  but  nothing  could  come  of  such  discussions. 
No  change  could  be  made  till  farther  instructions  should  have  been 
received  from  the  angry  husband ;  nor  could  any  kind  of  argument  be 
even  invented  by  Priscilla  which  might  be  efficacious  in  inducing  the  two 
ladies  to  remain  at  the  Clock  House,  even  should  Mr.  Trevelyan  allow 
them  to  do  so.  They  all  felt  the  intolerable  injustice,  as  it  appeared  to 
them,—- of  their  subjection  to  the  caprice  of  an  unreasonable  and  ill-condi- 
tioned man ;  but  to  all  of  them  it  seemed  plain  enough  that  in  this  matter 
the  husband  must  exercise  his  own  wiU, — at  any  rate  till  Sir  Marmaduke 
should  be  in  England.  There  were  many  difficulties  throughout  the  day. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  not  go  down  to  dinner,  sending  word  that  she  was 
ill,  and  that  she  would,  if  she  were  allowed,  have  some  tea  in  her  own 
room.  And  Nora  said  that  she  would  remain  with  her  sister.  Priscilla 
went  to  them  more  than  once ;  and  late  in  the  evening  they  all  met  in  the 
parlour.  But  any  conversation  seemed  to  be  impossible;  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  as  she  went  up  to  her  room  at  night,  again  declared  that  she 
would  rid  the  house  of  her  presence  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  thing,  however,  was  done  on  that  melancholy  day.  Mrs.  Tifevelyan 
wrote  to  her  husband,  and  enclosed  Colonel  Osborne's  letter  to  herself 
and  a  copv  of  her  reply.  The  reader  will  hardly  require  to  be  told  that 
no  such  further  letter  had  been  written  by  her  as  tiiat  of  which  Bozzle 
had  given  information  to  her  husband.    Men  whose  business  it  is  to  detect 
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hidden  and  secret  things,  are  very  apt  to  detect  things  which  have  never 
been  done.  What  excuse  can  a  detective  make  even  to  himself  for  his 
own  existence  if  he  can  detect  nothing  P  Mr.  Bozzle  was  an  active- minded 
man,  who  gloried  in  detecting,  and  who,  in  the  special  spirit  of  his  trade, 
had  taught  himself  to  believe  that  all  around  him  were  things  secret  and 
hidden,  which  would  be  within  his  power  of  unravelling  if  only  the 
slightest  due  were  put  in  his  hand.  He  lived  by  the  crookednesses  of 
people,  and  therefore  was  convinced  that  straight  doings  in  the  world 
were  quite  exceptional.  Things  dark  and  dishonest,  fights  fought  and 
laces  run  that  they  might  be  lost,  plants  and  crosses,  women  false  to  their 
husbands,  sons  false  to  their  fathers,  daughters  to  their  mothers,  servants 
to  their  masters,  affairs  always  secret,  dark,  foul,  and  fraudulent,  were  to 
him  the  normal  condition  of  life.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  should  continue  to  correspond  with  her  lover, — that  old  Mrs. 
Stanbury  should  betray  her  trust  by  conniving  at  the  lover's  visit, — that 
everybody  concerned  should  be  steeped  to  the  hips  in  lies  and  iniquity. 
When,  therefore,  he  found  at  Colonel  Osborne's  rooms  that  the  Colonel 
had  received  a  letter  with  the  Lessboro'  post-mark,  addressed  in  the 
handwriting  of  a  woman,  he  did  not  scruple  to  declare  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  received,  on  that  morning,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
*^lady."  But  in  sending  to  her  husband  what  she  called  with  so  much 
bitterness,  ^'  the  correspondence,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  to  enclose  simply 
the  copy  of  one  sheet  note  from  herself. 

But  she  now  wrote  again  to  Colonel  Osborne,  and  enclosed  to  her 
husband,  not  a  copy  of  what  she  had  written,  but  the  note  itself.  It  was 
as  follows : — 

*^  Ntmwtnbe  JPutney,  Wednesday,  Auffuat  10. 

'^Mt^dkar  Colonel  Osbobnb, 

^  My  husband  has  desired  me  not  to  see  you,  or  to  write  to  you,  or 
to  hear  frt>m  you  again.  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  enable  me  to  obey 
him, — at  any  rate  till  papa  comes  to  England. 

**  Tours  truly, 

"Emily  Tbbteltan." 

And  then  she  wrote  to  her  husband,  and  in  the  writing  of  this  letter 
there  was  much  doubt,  much  labour,  and  many  changes.  We  will  give  it 
as  it  was  written  when  completed : — 

"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  will  obey  your  commands  to  the  best 
of  my  power.  In  order  that  you  may  not  be  displeased  by  any  further 
unavoidable  correspondence  between  me  and  Colonel  Osborne,  I  have 
written  to  him  a  note,  which  I  now  send  to  you.  I  send  it  that  you  may 
forward  it.  If  you  do  not  choose  to  do  so,  I  cannot  be  answerable  either 
for  his  seeing  me,  or  for  his  writing  to  me  again. 

"  I  send  also  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with  Colonel 
Osborne  since  you  turned  me  out  of  your  house.  When  he  came  to  call 
on  me,  Nora  remained  with  me  while  he  was  here.  I  blush  while  I  write 
this;— not  for  myself,  but  that  I  should  be  so  suspected  as  to  make  such 
a  statement  necessary. 

**  You  say  that  I  have  disgraced  you  and  myself.  I  have  done  neither. 
I  am  disgraced ; — but  it  is  you  that  have  disgraced  me.  I  have  never 
■poken  a  word  or  done  a  thing,  as  regards  you,  of  which  I  have  cause  to 
be  ashamed. 

^'I  have  told  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  I  and  Nora  will  leave  her  house  as 
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soon  as  we  can  be  made  to  know  where  we  are  to  go.  I  beg  that  thiamay 
be  decided  instantly,  as  eke  we  must  walk  out  into  the  street  without  a 
shelter.    After  what  haa  been  said,  I  cannot  remain  here. 

<^My  nster  bids  me  say  that  she  will  relieYe  yon  of  all  bnzden 
respecting  herself  as  soon  as  possible.  She  will  probably  be  able  te  find 
a  home  i^ith  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Outhonse,  till  papa  comes  to.  England.  Aa 
f£fr  myself,  I  eaa  only  say  that  till  he  cosnes^  X  shall  do  exactly  what  yon 
Older. 

<<£milx  Tbxvxltan. 

''  Nuneombe  Futneyy  Augutt  10.' 
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Both  Mr.  Outhonse  and  his  wife  were  especially  timid  in  taking  upon 
themselves  the  cares  of  other  people.  Kot  on  that  account  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  bad  or  selfish.  They  were  both  given  much  to 
charity,  and  bestowed  both  in  time  and  money  more  than  is  ordinarily 
considered  necessary,  even  from  persons  in  their  position.  But  what  they 
gave,  they  gave  away  from  their  own  quiet  hearth.  Had  money  been 
wanting  to  the  daughters  of  his  wife's  brother,  Mr.  Outhouse  would  have 
opened  such  small  cofier  as  he  had  with  a  &ee  hand.  But  he  would  have 
much  preferred  that  his  benevolence  should  be  used  in  a  way  that  wonld 
bring  upon  him  no  further  responsibility  and  no  questionings  from  people 
whom  he  did  not  know  and  could  not  understand. 

The  Rev.  Oliphant  Outhouse  had  been  Rector  of  St.  Diddulph's-in-the- 
East  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  having  married  the  sister  of  SirMarmadnke 
Rowley, — then  simply  Mr.  Rowley,  with  a  colonial  apx)ointment  in  Jamaica 
of  £120  per  annum, — ^twelve  years  before  his  promotion,  while  he  was  a 
curate  in  one  of  the  populous  borough  parishes.  He  had  thus  been  a  Xiondon 
clergyman  all  his  life ;  but  he  knew  almost  as  little  of  London  society  as 
though  he  had  held  a  cure  in  a  Westmoreland  valley.     He  had  worked 
hard,  but  his  work  had  been  altogether  among  the  poor.    He  had  no  gift 
of  preaching,  and  had  acquired  neither  reputation  nor  popularity.     !Bnt 
he  could  work ; — and  having  been  transferred  because  of  that  capability 
to  the  temporary  curacy  of  St.  Diddulph's, — out  of  one  diocese   into 
another, — he  had  received  the  living  from  the  bishop's  hands  whem  it 
became  vacant. 

A  dreary  place  was  the  parsonage  of  St.  Diddulph's-in-the-East  for  the 
abode  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Outhouse  had  not,  in  his  whole  parish,  a 
parishioner  with  whom  he  could  consort.  The  greatest  men  around  hiT*^ 
were  the  publicans,  and  the  most  numerous  were  men  employed  in  and 
around  the  docks.  Dredgers  of  mud,  navvies  employed  on  suburban 
canals,  excavators,  loaders  and  unloaders  of  cargo,  cattle  drivers,  vrhose 
driving,  however,  was  done  mostly  on  board  ship, — such  and  such,  like 
were  fiie  men  who  were  the  fathers  of  the  families  of  St.  Diddulph's-in- 
the-East.  And  there  was  there,  not  far  removed  from  the  muddy  estuary 
of  a  little  stream  that  makes  its  black  way  from  the  Essex  marshes  amoncr 
the  houses  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  into  the  Thames,  a  large  commercitu 
establishment  for  taming  the  carcasses  of  horses  into  manure.  Messrs, 
Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  in  truth  the  great  people  of  St.  Diddulph's-in- 
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the-East ;  but  the  doseness  of  their  establishiiient  was  not  an  additional 
attraction  to  the  parsonage.  They  were  liberal,  however,  with  their 
money,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  was  disposed  to  think,— custom  perliaps  having 
made  the  establishment  less  objectionable  to  him  than  it  was  at  first, — tiiat 
St.  Diddulph*s-in-the-Ea8t  would  be  more  of  a  Pandemonium  than  it  now 
was,  if  by  any  sanitary  law  Messrs.  Flowsem  and  Blurt  were  compelled 
to  doee  their  doors.  *'Non  olet,"  he  would  say  with  a  grim  smile  when 
the  charitable  cheque  of  the  firm  would  come  punctually  to  hand  on  the 
first  Saturda}'  after  Christmas. 

But  such  a  house  as  his  would  be,  as  he  knew,  but  a  poor  residence  for 
his  wife*s  nieces.    Indeed,  without  positively  saying  that  he  was  unwilling 
lo  receive  them,  he  had,  when  he  first  heard  of  the  breaking  up  of  ^e 
house  in  Curzon  Street,  shewn  that  he  would  rather  not  take  upon  his 
shoulders  so  great  a  responsibility.    He  and  his  wife  had  discu^ed  the 
matter  between  them,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  did  not 
know  what  kind  of  things  might  have  been  done  in  Curzon  Street.    They 
would  think  no  evil,  they  said ;  but  the  very  idea  of  a  married  woman 
with  a  lover  was  dreadful  to  them.    It  might  be  that  their  niece  was  free 
fnnn  blame.    They  hoped  so.    And  even  though  her  sin  had  been  of  ever 
80  deep  a  dye,  they  would  take  her  in, — ^if  it  were  indeed  necessary.    But 
they  hoped  that  such  help  from  them  might  not  be  needed,    lliey  both 
knew  how  to  give  counsel  to  a  poor  woman,  how  to  rebuke  a  poor  man, — 
how  to  comfort,  encourage,  or  to  upbraid  the  poor.    Practice  had  told 
them  how  £ELr  they  might  go  with  some  hope  of  doing  good ; — and  at  what 
stage  of  demoralisation  no  good  from  their  hands  was  any  longer  within 
the  scope  of  feiir  expectation.    But  all  this  was  among  the  poor.    With 
what  words  to  encourage  such  a  one  as  their  niece  Mrs.  Trevelyan, — to 
encourage  her  or  to  rebuke  her,  as  her  conduct  might  seem  to  make  neces- 
sary,— ti^ey  both  felt  that  they  were  altogether  ignorant.    To  them  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  was  a  fine  lad^.    To  Mr.  Outhouse,  Sir  Marmaduke  had  ever 
been  a  fine  gentleman,  given  much  to  worldly  things,  who  cared  more  for 
whist  and  a  glass  of  wine  than  for  anything  else,  and  who  thought  that 
he  had  a  good  excuse  for  never  going  to  church  in  England  because  he 
was  called  upon,  as  he  said,  to  show  himself  in  the  governor's  pew  always 
once  on  Sundays,  and  frequently  twice,  when  he  was  at  the  seat  of  his 
government.     ISir  Marmaduke  manifestly  looked  upon  church  as  a  thing 
in  itself  notoriously  disagreeable.    To  Ah*.  Outhouse  it  afforded  the  great 
events  of  the  week.    And  Mrs.  Outhouse  would  declare  that  to  hear  her 
husband  preach  was  the  greatest  joy  of  her  life.    It  may  be  understood 
therefore  that  though  the  family  connection  between  the  Eowleys  and  the 
Outhouses  had  been  kept  up  veith  a  semblance  of  affection,  it  had  never 
blossomed  forth  into  cordial  friendship. 

-  When  therefore  the  clergyman  of  St.  Diddulph's  received  a  letter  from 
his  niece,  Nora,  begging  him  to  take  her  into  his  parsonage  till  Sir  Mar- 
maduke should  airive  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  and  hinting  also  a  wish 
that  her  uncle  Oliphant  should  see  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  if  possible  arrange 
that  his  other  niece  should  also  come  to  the  parsonage,  ho  was  very  much 
perturbed  in  spirit.  There  was  a  long  consultation  between  him  and  his 
^fe  before  anything  could  be  settled,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
anything  would  have  been  settled,  had  not  Mr.  Trevelyan  himself  made 
lus  way  to  the  parsonage,  on  the  second  day  of  the  family  conference, 
^r.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  had  both  seen  the  necessity  of  sleeping  upon  the 
matter,  lliey  had  slept  upon  it,  and  the  discourse  between  them  on 
the  second  day  was  so  doubtful  in  its  tone  that  more  sleeping  would 
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probably  have  been  necessary  had  not  Mr.  Trevelyan  appeared  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  a  decision. 

^<  You  must  remember  that  I  make  no  charge  against  her/*  said  Tre* 
yelyan,  after  the  matter  had  been  disciissed  for  about  an  hour. 

"Then  why  should  she  not  come  back  to  you?"  said  Mr.  Ontlioiise, 
timidly.^ 

'*  Some  day  she  may, — if  she  will  be  obedient.  But  it  cannot  be  now. 
She  has  set  me  at  defiance ;  and  even  yet  it  is  too  clear  from  the  tone  of 
her  letter  to  me  that  she  thinks  that  she  has  been  right  to  do  so.  How 
could  we  live  together  in  amitv  when  she  addresses  me  as  a  cruel  tyrant  P" 

"  Why  did  she  go  away  at  nrst  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

"  Because  she  would  compromise  my  name  by  an  intimacy  which.  I  did 
not  approve.  But  I  do  not  come  here  to  defend  myself,  Mrs.  Outhouse. 
You  probably  think  that  I  have  been  wrong.  You  are  her  Mend ;  and 
to  you,  I  will  not  even  say  that  I  have  been  right.  What  I  want  you  to 
understand  is  this.  She  cannot  come  back  to  me  now.  It  would  not 
be  for  my  honour  that  she  should  do  so." 

"  but,  sir, — would  it  not  be  for  your  welfare,  as  a  Christian?'*  asked 
Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  say  that  I  will  not  discuss  that 
just  now.    I  did  not  come  here  to  discuss  it." 

"It  is  very  sad  for  our  poor  niece,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

"It  is  very  sad  for  me,"  said  Trevelyan,  gloomily; — "very  sad,  indeed. 
My  home  is  destroyed ;  my  life  is  made  solitary ;  I  do  not  even  see  my 
own  child.     She  has  her  boy  with  her,  and  her  sister.    I  have  nobody." 

"  I  can't  understand,  for  the  life  of  me,  why  you  should  not  live  together 
just  like  any  other  people,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  whose  woman's  spirit  was 
arising  in  her  bosom.  "  When  people  are  married,  they  must  put  up  with 
something ; — at  least,  most  always."  This  she  added,  lest  it  might  be  for 
a  moment  imagined  that  she  had  had  any  cause  for  complaint  with  her 
Mr.  Outhouse. 

"Pray  excuse  me,  Mrs.  Outhouse;  but  I  cannot  discuss  that.  The 
question  between  us  is  this, — can  you  consent  to  receive  your  two  nieces 
till  their  father's  return; — and  ii  so,  in  what  way  shall  I  defray  the 
expense  of  their  Uving  ?  You  will  of  course  understand  that  I  willingly 
undertake  the  expense  not  only  of  my  wife's  maintenance  and  of  her 
sister's  also,  but  theit  I  will  cheerfully  allow  anything  that  may  be  required 
either  for  their  comfort  or  recreation." 

"  I  cannot  take  my  nieces  into  my  house  as  lodgers,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  No,  not  as  lodgers ;  but  of  course  you  can  imderstand  that  it  is  for  me 
to  pay  for  my  own  wife.  I  know  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  mentioning^ 
it ; — ^but  how  else  could  I  make  my  request  to  you?" 

"  If  Emily  and  Nora  come  here  they  must  come  as  our  guests,"  said 
Mrs.  Outhouse. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  clergyman.  "  And  if  I  am  told  they  are  in  want 
of  a  home  they  shall  find  one  here  till  their  father  comes.  But  I  am 
bound  to  say  Ihat  as  regards  the  elder  I  think  her  home  should  be  else- 
where." 

"Of  course  it  should,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  "I  don't  know  anything^ 
about  the  law,  but  it  seems  to  me  very  odd  that  a  young  woman  jahould 
be  turned  out  in  this  way.    You  say  she  has  done  nothing  ?" 

"  I  will  not  argue  the  matter,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"That's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  said  the  lady,  "but  she's  my 
own  niece,  and  if  I  don't  stand  up  for  her  I  don't  Imow  who  will,    I  neyor 
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heard  such  a  thing  in  my  life  as  a  wife  being  sent  away  after  such  a 
&8bion  as  that.  We  wooldn't  treat  a  cookmaid  so;  that  we  wouldn't. 
As  for  coming  here,  she  shall  come  if  she  pleases,  hut  I  shall  always  say 
that  it's  the  greatest  shame  I  ever  heard  of." 

Nothiag  came  of  this  Tisit  at  last.    The  lady  grew  in  her  anger ;  and 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  in  his  own  defence,  was  driven  to  declare  that  his  wife's 
obitmate  intimacy  with  Oolonel  Osborne  had  almost  driven  him  out  of  his 
senses.    Before  he  left  the  parsonage  he  was  brought  even  to  tears  by  his 
own  narration  of  his  own  misery  ;-^whereby  Mr.  Outhouse  was  consider- 
ably softened,  although  Mrs.  Outiiouse  became  more  and  more  stout  in 
the  defence  of  her  own  sex.    But  nothing  at  last  came  of  it.    Trevelyan 
insisted  on'paying  for  his  wife,  wherever  she  might  be  placed ;.  and  when 
he  found  that  this  would  not  be  x>ermitted  to  him  at  the  parsonage,  he 
was  very  anxious  to  take  some  small  famished  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  which  the  two  sisters  might  live  for  the  next  six  months  under 
the  wings  of  their  uncle  and  aunt.    But  even  Mr.  Outhouse  was  moved 
to  pleasantry  by  this  suggestion,'as  he  explained  the  nature  of  the  tene- 
ments whim  were  common  at  St.  Diddulph's.    Two  rooms,  front  and 
back,  they  might  have  for  about  five-and-sixpence  a  week  in  a  house  with 
three  other  •families.     "  But  perhaps  tiiat  is  not  exactly  what  you'd  like," 
said  Mr.  Outhouse.    The  interview  ended  witii  no  result,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
Telyan  took  his  leave,  declaring  to  himself  that  he  was  worse  off  than  the 
foxes,  who  have  holes  in  which  to  lay  their  heads ; — ^but  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  sufferings  in  this  reepect  were  to  be  by  attorney ;  as  it  was 
&r  his  wife,  and  not  for  himself,  that  the  necessary  hole  was  now  required. 
As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mrs.  Outhouse  answered  Nora's  letter,  and 
without  meaning  to  be  explicit,  explained  pretty  closely  what  had  taken 
place.    The  spare  bedroom  at  the  parsonage  was  ready  to  receive  either 
one  or  both  of  the  sisters  till  Sir  Marmaduke  should  be  in  London,  if  one 
or  both  of  them  shoidd  choose  to  come.    And  though  there  was  no  nursery 
at  the  parsonage, — ^for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  had  been  blessed  with  no 
children, — still  room  should  be  made  for  the  little  boy.    But  they  must 
oome  as  visitors, — ''as  our  own  nieces,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse.    And  she 
went  on  to  say  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel  between 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  his  wife.    AU  such  quarrels  were  very  bad, — but  as 
to  this  quarrel  she  could  take  no  part  either  one  side  or  the  other.    Then 
she  stated  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  been  at  the  parsonage,  but  that  no 
azraogement  had  been  made,  because  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  insisted  on  paying 
ibr  their  board  and  lodging. 

This  letter  reached  Nuncombe  Putney  before  any  reply  was  received  by 
Mis.  Trevelyan  from  her  husband.  This  was  on  the  Saturday  morning, 
and  Mrs.  Trevely^  had  pledged  herself  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  she  would 
^Te  the  dock  House  on  the  Monday.  Of  course,  there  was  no  need  that 
she  should  do  so.  Both  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  PnsciUa  would  now  have 
wiUingly  consented  to  their  remaining  tiU  Sir  Marmaduke  should  be  in 
Enghmd.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  high  spirit  revolted  against  this  after  aU 
that  had  been  said.  She  thought  that  she  should  hear  from  her  husband 
on  the  moiTow,  but  the  poet  on  Sunday  brought  no  letter  from  Trevelyan. 
On  the  Saturday  they  had  finished  packing  up, — so  certain  was  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  that  some  instructions  as  to  her  future  destiny  would  be  sent 
to  her  by  her  lord. 

At  last  they  decided  on  the  Sunday  that  they  would  both  go  at  once  to 
Si  Diddulph's ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  this  was 
the  decisLoiL  of  tiie  elder  sister.    Nora  would  willingly  have  yielded  to 
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Prisdlla's  entreaties,  and  have  remained.  Bat  Emily  declared  that  she 
could  not,  and  would  not,  stay  in  the  house.  She  had  a  few  pounds, — 
what  would  suffice  for  her  journey ;  and  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  not 
thought  proper  to  send  his  orders  to  her,  she  would  go  without  them. 
Mrs.  Outnouse  was  her  aunt,  and  her  nearest  relative  in  England.  Upon 
whom  else  could  she  lean  in  this  time  of  her  great  affliction  P  A  letter, 
therefore,  was  written  to  Mrs.  Outhouse,  saying  that  the  whole  party, 
including  the  hoy  and  nurse,  would  he  at  St.  Diddulph's  on  the  Monday 
evening,  and  the  last  cord  was  put  to  the  hoxes. 

*^  I  suppose  that  he  is  very  angry,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  said  to  her  sister, 
'*  hut  I  do  not  feel  that  I  care  ahout  that  now.  He  shall  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  reference  to  any  gaiety  on  my  part.  I  will  see  no  one.  I 
will  have  no — correspondence.  But  I  wiU  not  remain  here  after  what  he 
has  said  to  me,  let  hun  he  ever  so  angry.  I  declare,  as  I  think  of  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  no  woman  was  ever  so  cruelly  treated  as  I  have  been." 
Then  she  wrote  one  farther  line  to  her  husband. 

*'  Not  having  received  any  orders  from  you,  and  having  promised  Mrs. 
Stanbury  that  I  would  leave  this  house  on  Monday,  I  go  with  Nora  to 
my  aunt,  Mrs,  Outhouse,  to-morrow. 

«E.  T." 

On  the  Sunday  evening  the  four  ladies  drank  tea  together,  and  they 
all  made  an  effort  to  be  civil,  and  even  affectionate,  to  each  other.  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  at  last  allowed  Friscilla  to  explain  how  it  had  come  1>o  pass 
that  she  had  told  her  brother  that  it  would  be  better  both  for  her  mother 
and  for  herself  that  the  existing  arrangements  should  be  brought  to  an 
end,  and  there  had  come  to  be  an  agreement  between  them  that  they 
should  all  part  in  amity.  But  the  conversation  on  the  Sunday  evening 
was  very  difficult. 

'*  I  am  sure  we  shall  always  think  of  you  both  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness," said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

*'  As  for  me,"  said  Pnscilla,  <'  your  being  with  us  has  been  a  delight 
that  I  cannot  describe ; — only  it  has  been  wrong." 

*'  I  know  too  well,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  '*  that  in  our  present  circum- 
stances we  are  unable  to  carry  delight  with  us  anywhere." 

**  You  hiurdly  understand  what  our  life  has  been,"  said  Friscilla ;  "  but 
the  truth  is  that  we  had  no  right  to  receive  you  in  such  a  house  as  this. 
It  has  not  been  our  way  of  living,  and  it  cannot  continue  to  be  sow  It  is 
not  wonderful  that  people  should  talk  of  us.  Had  it  been  called  your 
house,  it  might  have  been  better." 

«  ^d  what  will  you  do  now  P  "  asked  Nora. 

''  Get  out  of  this  place  as  soon  as  we  can.  It  is  often  hard  to  go  back  to 
the  right  path ;  but  it  may  always  be  done, — or  at  least  attempted." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  I  take  misery  with  me  wherever  I  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

<*  My  dear,  it  has  not  been  your  fault,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

^^  I  do  not  like  to  blame  my  brother,"  said  Friscilla, ''  because  he  has 
done  his  best  to  be  good  to  us  all ; — and  the  punishment  will  fedl  heaviest 
upon  him,  because  he  must  pay  for  it." 

**  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  pay  a  shilling,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  the  morning  came,  and  at  seven  o'clock  the  two  sisters,  with  the 
nurse  and  child,  started  for  Lessboro'  Station  in  Mrs.  Crocket's  open 
carriage,  the  luggage  having  been  sent  on  in  a  cart.    There  were  many 
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tears  shed,  and  any  one  looking  at  the  party  would  have  thought  that 
very  dear  Mends  vere  being  torn  asunder. 

"  Mother,"  said  Priscilla,  as  soon  as  the  parlour  door  was  shut,  and  the 
two  were  alone  together,  **  we  must  take  care  that  we  never  are  brought 
again  into  such  a  mistake  as  that.  They  who  protect  the  injured  should 
be  strong  themselves." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

DOBOTHY  MAKES  UP  HER  MIND. 


It  was  tme  that  most  ill-natured  things  had  been  said  at  Lessboro'  and 
at  Nuncombe  Putney  about  Mrs.  Stanbury  and  the  visitors  at  the  Clock 
House,  and  that  these  ill-natured  things  had  spread  themselves  to  Exeter. 
Mrs,  Ellison  of  Lessboro*,  who  was  not  the  most  good-natured  woman  in 
the  world,  had  told  Mrs.  Merton  of  Nuncombe  that  she  had  been  told  that 
the  Colonel's  visit  to  the  lady  had  been  made  by  express  arrangement 
between  tiie  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stanbury.  Mrs.  Merton,  who  was  very 
good-natured,  but  not  the  wisest  woman  in  the  world,  had  declared  that 
any  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  quite  impossible. 
"What  does  it  matter  which  it  is, — Priscilla  or  her  mother?"  Mrs. 
Ellison  had  said.  **  These  are  the  facts.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  has  been  sent 
there  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  this  Colonel ;  and  the  Colonel  immediately 
comes  down  and  sees  her  at  the  Clock  House.  But  when  people  are  very 
poor  they  do  get  driven  to  do  almost  anything." 

Mrs.  Merton,  not  being  very  wise,  had  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to 
repeat  this  to  Priscilla ;  and  Mrs.  Ellison,  not  being  very  good-natured, 
had  conceived  it  to  be  hers  to  repeat  it  to  Mrs.  MacHugh  at  Exeter. 
And  then  Bozzle*s  coming  had  become  known. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  MacHugh,  a  policeman  in  mufti  down  at  Nuncombe!  I 
wonder  what  our  Mend  in  the  Close  here  will  think  about  it !  I  have 
always  said,  yon  know,  that  if  she  wanted  to  keep  things  -straight  at 
Knncombe,  she  should  have  opened  her  purse-strings." 

From  all  which  it  may  be  understood,  that  Priscilla  Stanbury' s  desire 
to  go  back  to  their  old  way  of  living  had  not  been  without  reason. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Miss  Stanbury  of  the  Close  did  not  receive 
with  equanimity  the  reports  which  reached  her.  And,  of  course,  when 
she  discussed  the  matter  either  with  Martha  or  with  Dorothy,  she  fell  back 
iipon  her  own  early  appreciation  of  the  folly  of  the  Clock  House  arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless,  (die  had  called  Mrs.  Ellison  very  bad  names,  when  she 
learned  from  her  friend  Mrs.  MacHugh  what  reports  were  being  spread 
by  the  lady  firom  Lessboro*. 

"  Mrs.  Ellison !  Yes ;  we  all  know  Mrs.  Ellison.  The  bitterest  tongue 
in  Devonshire,  and  the  falsest !  There  are  some  people  at  Lessboro'  who 
would  be  well  pleased  if  she  paid  her  way  there  as  well  as  those  poor 
Women  do  at  Nuncombe.  I  don't  think  much  of  what  Mrs.  ElHson  says." 

**  But  it  is  bad  about  the  policeman,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

^  **  Of  course  it's  bad.  It's  all  bad.  I'm  not  saying  that  it's  not  bad. 
I'm  glad  I've  got  this  other  young  woman  out  of  it.  It's  all  that  young 
Jnan's  doing.  If  I  had  a  son  of  my  own,  I'd  sooner  follow  him  to  the 
grave  than  hear  him  call  himself  a  Eadical." 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  there  came  to  the  Close  news  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
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and  her  suter  were  gone.  On  the  very  Monday  on  which  they  went, 
FrifldUa  sent  a  note  on  to  her  sister,  in  which  no  special  allusion  was 
made  to  Aunt  Stanbury,  hat  which  was  no  doubt  written  with  the  inten- 
tion that  the  news  should  be  commnnicated. 

"  Grone ;  are  they  ?  As  it  is  past  wishing  that  they  hadn't  come,  if  s 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  now.  And  who  is  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
house,  now  they  have  gone  P"  As  this  was  a  point  on  which  Dorothy 
was  not  prepared  to  trouble  herself  at  present,  she  made  no  answer  to  the 
question. 

Dorothy  at  this  time  was  in  a  state  of  very  great  perturbation  on  her 
own  account.  The  reader  may  perhaps  retnember  that  she  had  been  much 
startled  by  a  proposition  that  had  been  made  to  her  in  reference  to  her 
future  life.  Her  aunt  had  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  become— Mrs. 
€Kb8on.  She  had  not  as  yet  given  any  answer  to  that  proposition,  and  had 
indeed  found  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  speak  about  it  at  aU.  But  tb^re 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  suggestion  had  opened  out  to  her  altogether  new 
views  of  life.  Tip  to  the  moment  of  her  aunt's  speech  to  her,  the  idea  of 
her  becoming  a  married  woman  had  never  presented  itself  to  her.  In  her 
humility  it  had  not  occurred  to  her  that  she  should  be  counted  as  one 
among  the  candidates  for  matrimony.  Friscilla  had  taught  her  to  regard 
herself^ — ^indeed,  they  had  both  so  regarded  themselves, — as  bom  to  eat 
and  drink,  as  little  as  might  be,  and  then  to  die.  Now,  when  she  was  told 
that  she  could,  if  she  pleased,  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  she  was  almost  lost  in 
a  whirl  of  new  and  confused  ideas.  Since  her  aunt  had  spoken,  Mr. 
Gibson  himself  had  dropped  a  hint  or  two  which  seemed  to  her  to  indicate 
Ihat  he  also  must  be  in  the  secret.  There  had  been  a  party,  with  a 
supper,  at  Mrs.  Grumble's,  at  which  both  the  Miss  Frendies  had  been 
present.  But  Mr.  Gibson  had  taken  her,  Dorothy  Stanbury,  out  to 
supper,  leaving  both  Camilla  and  Arabella  behind  him  in  the  drawing- 
room  !  Duriug  the  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  in  which  the  ladies 
were  alone  while  the  gentlemen  were  eating  and  drinking,  both  GamUla 
and  Arabella  continued  to  wreak  their  vengeance.  They  a^sked  questions 
about  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Gibson  might  be  sent  over 
to  put  things  right.  But  Miss  Stanbury  had  heard  them,  and  had  fsdlen 
upon  them  with  a  heavy  hand. 

'*  There's  a  good  deal  expected  of  Mr.  Gibson,  my  dears,"  she  said, 
''  which  it  seems  to  me  Mr.  Gibson  is  not  inclined  to  p^orm." 

*^  It  is  <|uite  indifferent  to  us  what  Mr.  Gibson  may  be  inclined  to  per- 
form," said  Arabella.    "  I'm  sure  we  shan't  interfere  with  Miss  Dorothy." 

As  this  was  said  quite  out  loud  before  all  the  other  ladies,  Dorothy  was 
overcome  with  shame.  But  her  aunt  comforted  her  when  they  were  again 
at  home. 

'<  Laws,  my  dear ;  what  does  it  matter  P  When  you're  Mrs.  Gibson, 
you'll  be  proud  of  it  all." 

Was  it  then  really  written  in  the  book  of  the  Fate^  that  she,  Dorothy 
Stanbury,  was  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson  P  Poor  Dorothy  began  to  feel  that 
she  was  called  upon  to  exercise  an  amount  of  thought  and  personal  de- 
cision to  which  ^e  had  not  been  accustomed.  Hitherto,  in  the  things 
whidi  she  had  done,  or  leift  undone,  she  had  received  insixuctions  which 
she  could  obey.  Had  her  mother  and  Friscilla  told  her  positively  not  to 
go  to  her  aunt's  house,  she  would  have  remained  at  Nuncombe  without 
complaint.  Had  her  aunt  since  her  coming  given  her  orders  as  to  her 
mode  of  life, — enjoined,  for  instance,  additional  church  attendances,  or 
desired  her  to  perform  menial  services  in  the  house, — she  would  have 
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obeyed,  &om  custom,  -without  a  word.  But  when  she  was  told  that  she 
waa  to  marry  Mr.  Gibson,  it  did  seem  to  her  to  be  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  obey.  Did  she  love  Mr.  Gibson?  She  tried  hard  to 
teach  herself  to  think  that  she  might  learn  to  love  him.  He  was  a  nice- 
looking  man  enough)  -with  sandy  hair,  and  a  head  rather  bald,  with  thin 
Hps,  and  a  narrow  nose,  who  certainly  did  preach  drawling  sermons ;  but 
of  whom  everybody  said  that  he  was  a  very  excellent  clergyman.  He  had 
&  house  and  an  income,  and  all  Exeter  had  long  since  decided  that  he  was 
a  man  -who  would  certainly  marry.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  they  have  no  i>06sible  claim  to  remain  unmarried.  He 
was  fair  game,  and  unless  he  surrendered  himself  to  be  bagged  before  long, 
would  subject  himself  to  iust  and  loud  complaint.  The  Miss  Frenches 
had  been  aware  of  this,  and  had  thought  to  make  sure  of  him  among  them. 
It  was  a  little  hard  upon  them  that  the  old  maid  of  the  Close,  as  they  always 
called  Miss  Stanbury,  should  interfe]*e  with  them  when  their  booty  was 
almost  won.  And  they  felt  it  to  be  the  harder  because  Dorothy  Stanbury 
was,  as  thev  thought,  so  poor  a  creature.  That  Dorothy  herself  should 
have  any  aoubt  as  to  accepting  Mr.  Gibson,  was  an  idea  that  never 
occurred  to  them.  But  Dorothy  had  her  doubts.  When  she  came  to 
think  of  it,  she  remembered  that  she  had  never  as  yet  spoken  a  word  to 
Hr.  Gibson,  beyond  such  little  trifling  remarks  as  are  made  over  a  tea- 
table.  She  might  learn  to  love  him,  but  she  did  not  think  that  she  loved 
him  as  yet. 

"I  don't  suppose  all  this  will  make  any. difference  to  Mr.  Gibson,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury  to  her  niece,  on  the  morning  after  the  receipt  of  Friscilla's 
note  stating  tifiat  the  Trevelyans  had  left  Nuncombe. 

Dorothy  always  blushed  when  Mr.  Gibson's  name  was  mentioned,  and 
she  blushed  now.    But  she  did  not  at  aU  understand  her  aunt's  allusion. 
<'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  aunt,"  she  said. 

**  Well,  you  know,  my  dear,  what  they  say  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
the  Clock  House  is  not  very  nice.  If  Mr.  Gibson  were  to  turn  round  and 
say  that  the  connection  wasn't  pleasant,  no  one  would  have  a  right  to 
eoBU>lain." 

llie  faint  customary  blush  on  Dorothy's  cheeks  which  Mr.  Gibson's 
name  had  produced  now  covered  her  whole  face  even  up  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.  "  If  he  believes  bad  of  mamma,  I'm  sure,  Aimt  Stanbury,  I  don't 
want  to  see  him  again." 

"  That's  all  very  fine,  my  dear,  but  a  man  has  to  think  of  himself  you 
know." 

"  Of  course  he  thinks  of  himself.  Why  shouldn't  he  P  I  dare  say  he 
thinks  of  himself  more  than  I  do." 

"Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fool.    A  good  husband  isn't  to  be  caught  every 
day." 
"Aunt  Stanbury,  I  don't  want  to  catch  any  mail." 
"  Dorothy,  don't  be  a  fool.' ' 

"  I  must  say  it.    I  don't  suppose  Mr.  Gibson  thinks  of  me  the  least  in 
the  world." 
"Paha!    I  teU  you  he  does." 

^'  But  as  for  mamma  and  Friscilla,  I  never  could  like  anybody  for  a 
nwment  who  would  be  ashamed  of  them." 

She  was  most  anxious  to  declare  that,  as  far  as  she  knew  herself  and 
her  own  wishes  at  present,  she  entertained  no  partiality  for  Mr.  Gibson, — 
no  feeling  which  could  become  partiality  even  if  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  declare 
^mself  willing  to  accept  her  mother  and  her  sister  with  hers^.    But  she 
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did  not  dare  to  say  so.  There  was  an  instinct  within  her  which  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  her  to  express  an  objection  to  a  suitor  before  tlie 
suitor  had  declared  himself  to  be  one.  She  could  speak  out  as  touching^ 
her  mother  and  her.  sister, — ^but  as  to  her  own  feelings  she  could  express 
neither  assent  nor  dissent. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  it  settled  soon,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  in  a  melan- 
choly voice.  Even  to  this  Dorothy  could  make  no  reply.  What  did  soon 
mean  ?  Perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  **  If  it  could  be  arranged 
by  the  end  of  this  week,  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  me."  Dorothy 
almost  fell  off  her  chair,  and  was  stricken  altogether  dumb.  ^  I  told  you, 
I  think,  that  Brooke  Burgess  is  coming  here  ?  " 
"  You  said  he  was  to  come  some  day." 

"  He  is  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I  haven't  seen  him  for  more  than 
twelve  years ;  and  now  he's  to  be  here  next  week  P  Dear,  dear !  When 
I  think  sometimes  of  all  the  hard  words  that  have  been  spoken,  and  the 
harder  thoughts  that  have  been  in  x>eople'8  minds,  I  often  regret  that  the 
money  ever  came  to  me  at  all.  I  could  have  done  without  it,  very  well, 
— ^very  well." 

*^  But  all  the  unpleasantness  is  over  now,  aunt." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  Unpleasantness  of  that  kind  is  apt  to 
rankle  long.  But  I  wasn't  going  to  give  up  my  rights.  Nobody  but  a 
coward  does  that.  They  talked  of  going  to  law  and  trying  the  will,  but 
they  wouldn't  have  got  much  by  that.  And  then  they  abused  me  for  two 
years.  When  they  had  done  and  got  sick  of  it,  I  told  them  they  should 
have  it  all  back  again  as  soon  as  I  am  dead.  It  won't  be  long  now.  This 
Burgess  is  the  elder  nephew,  and  he  shaU  have  it  alL" 
"Is  not  he  grateful?" 

"  No.  Why  should  he  be  grateful  ?  I  don't  do  it  for  special  love  of 
him.  I  don't  want  his  gratitude;  nor  anybody's  gratitude.  Look  at 
Hugh.    I  did  love  him." 

**I  am  grateful,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"Are  you,  my  dear?  Then  show  it  by  being  a  good  wife  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  and  a  happy  wife.  I  want  to  get  everything  settled  while 
Burgess  is  here.  If  he  is  to  have  it,  why  should  f  keep  him  out  of  it 
whilst  I  live  ?  I  wonder  whether  Mr.  Gibson  would  mind  coming  and 
li\Tng  here,  Dolly  ?  " 

The  thing  was  coming  so  near  to  her  that  Dorothy  began  to  feel  that 
she  must,  in  truth,  make  up  her  mind,  and  let  her  aunt  know  also  how  it 
liad  been  made  up.  She  was  sensible  enough  to  perceive  that  if  she  did 
not  prepare  herself  for  the  occasion  she  would  find  herself  hampered  by 
an  engagement  simply  because  her  aunt  had  presumed  that  it  was  out  of 
the  question  that  she  should  not  acquiesce.  She  would  drift  into  marriage 
with  Mr.  Gibson  against  her  will.  Her  greatest  difficulty  waa  the  fact 
that  her  aunt  clearly  had  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  And  as  for  herself, 
hitherto  her  feelings  did  not,  on  either  side,  go  beyond  doubts.  Assuredly 
it  woidd  be  a  very  good  thing  for  her  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson,  if  only  she 
could  create  for  herself  some  attachment  for  the  man.  At  the  present 
moment  her  aunt  said  nothing  more  about  Mr.  Gibson,  having  her  mind 
much  occupied  with  the  coming  of  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess. 

*'  I  remember  him  twenty  years  ago  and  more ;  as  nice  a  boy  as  you 
would  wish  to  see.  His  father  was  the  fourth  of  the  brothers.  Dear, 
dear !  Three  of  them  are  gone ;  and  the  only  one  remaining  is  old  Baity, 
whom  no  one  ever  loved." 

The  Burgesses  had  been  great  people  in  Exeter,  having  been  both 
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bankers  and  brewers  there,  but  the  light  of  the  family  had  paled ;  and  though. 

jBartholomew  Burgess,  of  whom  Miss  Stanbury  declared  that  no  one  -had 

ever  loved  him,  stUl  had  a  share  in  the  bank,  it  was  well  understood  in  the 

city  that  the  real  wealth  in  the  lirm  of  Cropper  and  Burgess  belonged  to 

the  Cropper  tiamily.    Indeed  the  most  considerable  portion  of  the  fortune 

that  had  been  realised  by  old  Mr.  BurgeaaJiad  come  into  the  possession 

of  Miss  Stanbury  herself.    Bartholomewv^tanbury  had  never  forgiven  his 

brother's  will,  and  between  him  and  Jemima  Stanbury  the  roud  was 

irreoonciieable.-   The  next  brother,  Tom  Burgess,  had  been  a  solicitor  at 

Liverpool,  and  had  done  well  there.    But  Miss  Stanbury  knew  nothing  of 

the  Tom  Burgesses  as  she  called  them.      The  fourth  brother,  Harry 

Burgess,  had  been  a  clergyman,  and  this  Brooke  Burgess,  Junior,  who 

was  now  coming  to  the  Close,  had  been  left  with  a  widowed  mother,  the 

eldest  of  a  large  family.    It  need  not  now  be  told  at  length  how  there  had 

been  ill-blood  also  between  this  clergyman  and  the  heiress.  Inhere  had  been 

attempts  at  friendship,  and  at  one  time  Miss  Stanbury  had  received  the 

^^,  Harry  Burgess  and  all  his  tiEimily  at  the  dose ; — but  the  attempts 

had  not  been  successful ;  and  though  our  old  friend  had  never  wavered  in 

her  determination  to  leave  the  money  all  back  to  some  one  of  the  Burgess 

&mily,  and  with  this  view  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  London  some  twelve 

years  since,  and  had  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the  widow  and  the 

children,  still  there  had  been  no  comfortable  relations  between  her  and 

any  of  the  Burgess  family.    Old  Barty  Burgess,  whom  she  met  in  the 

Close,  or  saw  in  the  High  Street  every  day  of  her  life,  was  her  great 

enemy.    He  had  tried  his  best, — so  at  least  she  was  convinced, — ^to  drive 

her  out  of  the  pale  of  society,  years  upon  years  ago,  by  saying  evil  things 

of  her.  She  had  conquered  in  that  combat.  Her  victory  had  been  complete, 

and  she  had  triumphed  after  a  most  signal  fashion.    But  this  triumph  did 

not  ralence  Barty's  tengue,  nor  soften  his  heart.    When  she  prayed  to  be 

forgiven,  as  she  herself  forgave  others,  she  always  exempted  Barfy  Burgess 

from  her  prayers.   There  are  things  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  do.   She 

had  not  Jiked  Harry  Burgess'  widow,  nor  for  the  matter  of  that,  Harry 

Burgess  himself.    When  she  had  last  seen  the  children  she  had  not  liked 

any  of  them  much,  and  had  had  her  doubts  even  as  to  Brooke.     But  with 

that  branch  of  the  family  she  was  willing  to  try  again.    Brooke  was  now 

Gonung  to  the  Close,  having  received,  however,  an  intimation,  that  if, 

during  his  visit  to  Exeter,  he  chose  to  see  his  Uncle  Barty,  any  such 

interoouise  must  be  kept  quite  in  the  background.    While  he  remained  in 

Hiss  Stanbury 's  house  he  was  to  remain  there  as  though  there  were  no 

nich  person  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess  in  Exeter. 

At  this  time  Brooke  Btirgess  was  a  man  just  turned  thirty,  and  was  a 

clerk  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Record  Of&ce,  in  Somerset  House.    No  doubt 

the  peculiar  nature  and  name  of  the  public  department  to  which  he  was 

attached  had  done  something  to  recommend  him  to  Miss  Stanbury. 

Ecclesiastical  records  were  thmgs  greatly  to  be  reverenced  in  her  eyes, 

and  she  felt  that  a  gentleman  who  handled  them  and  dealt  with  them 

would  probably  be  sedate,  gentlemanlike,   and  conservative.      Brooke 

Burgess,  when  she  had  last  seen  him,  was  just  about  to  enter  upon  the 

duties  of  the  office.    Then  there  had  come  oiOfence,  and  she  had  in  tmth 

known  nothing  of  him  from  that  day  to  this.    The  visitor  was  to  be  at 

Exeter  on  the  following  Monday,  and  very  much  was  done  in  preparation 

of  his  coming.     There  was  to  be  a  dinner  party  on  that  very  day,  and 

dinner  parties  were  not  common  with  Miss  Stanbury.    She  had,  however, 

explained  to  Martha  that  she  intended  to  put  her  best  foot  forward. 
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Martha  anderatood  perfectly  that  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  to  be  received  , 
as  the  heir  of  property.  Sir  Peter  Mancmdy,  the  great  Devonshire 
chemist,  was  coming  to  dinner,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powel  from  Haldon, — 
people  of  great  distinction  in  that  part  of  the  county, — ^Mrs.  MacHugh  of 
course ;  and,  equally  of  course,  Mr.  Gibson.  There  was  a  deep  discussion 
between  Miss  Stanbury  and  Martha  as  to  asking  two  of  the  Cliffords,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noel  from  Doddiscombeleigh.  Martha  had  been  very  much 
in  feivour  of  having  twelve.  Miss  Stanbury  had  declared  tiiat  with  twelve 
she  must  Lave  two  waiters  from  the  greengrocer^s,  and  that  two  waiteis 
would  overpower  her  own  domesticities  below  stairs.  Martha  had  declared 
that  she  didn't  care  about  them  any  more  than  if  they  were  puppy  dogs. 
But  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  quite  firm  against  twelve.  She  had  consented 
to  have  ten, — ^for  the  sake  of  artistic  arrangement  at  the  table ;  "  They 
should  be  pantaloons  and  petticoats  alternate,  you  know,"  she  hsid  said  to 
Martha, — and  had  therefore  asked  the  Cliffords.  But  the  Cliffords  could 
not  come,  and  then  she  had  declined  to  make  any  farther  attempt.  Indeed, 
a  new  idea  had  struck  her.  Brooke  Burgess,  her  guest,  should  sit  at  one 
end  of  the  table,  and  Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergyman,  at  the  other.  In  this 
way  the  proper  alternation  would  be  effected.  When  Martha  heard  this, 
Martha  quite  imderstood  the  extent  of  the  good  fortune  that  was  in  store 
for  Dorothy.  If  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  be  w^comed  in  that  way,  it  could 
only  be  in  preparation  of  his  becoming  one  of  the  family. 

And  Dorothy  herself  became  aware  tiiat  she  must  make  up  her  mind. 
It  was  not  so  declared  to  her,  but  she  came  to  understand  that  it  was  very 
probable  that  something  would  occur  on  the  coming  Monday  which  would 
require  her  to  be  ready  with  her  answer  on  that  day.  And  she  was  greatly 
tormented  by  feeling  that  if  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  Mr. 
Gibson, — should  Mr.  Gibson  propose  to  her,  as  to  which  she  continued  to 
toll  herself  that  the  chance  of  such  a  thing  must  be  very  remote  indeed, — 
but  that  if  he  should  propose  to  her,  and  if  she  could  not  accept  him, 
her  aunt  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  so  before  the  moment  came.  But 
yet  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  to  her  aunt  as  though  any  such 
proposition  were  possible. 

It  happened  that  during  the  week,  on  the  Saturday,  Friscilla  came  into 
Exeter.  Dorolhy  met  her  sister  at  the  railway  station,  and  then  the  two 
walked  together  two  miles  and  back  along  the  Crediton  ftoad.  Aunt 
Stanbury  had  consented  to  Prisdlla  coming  to  the  Close,  even  though  it 
was  not  the  day  appointed  for  such  visits ;  but  the  walk  had  been  pre- 
ferred, and  Dorothy  felt  that  she  would  be  able  to  ask  for  counsel  from  the 
only  human  being  to  whom  she  could  have  brought  herself  to  confide  the 
fact  that  a  gentleman  was  expected  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  But  it  was 
not  till  they  had  turned  upon  their  walk,  that  she  was  able  to  open  her 
mouth  on  the  subject  even  to  her  sister.  Priscilla  had  been  very  full  of 
their  own  cares  at  Nuncombe,  and  had  said  much  of  her  determination 
to  leave  the  Clock  House  and  to  return  to  the  retirement  of  some  small 
cottage.  She  had  already  written  to  Hugh  to  this  effect,  and  during  their 
walk  had  said  much  of  her  own  folly  in  having  consented  to  so  great  a 
change  in  their  mode  of  life.    At  last  Dorothy  struck  in  with  her  story. 

*' Aimt  Stanbury  wante  me  to  make  a  change  too." 

"  What  change  P  "  asked  Priscilla  anxiously. 

y  It  is  not  my  idea,  Priscilla,  and  I  don't  think  tliat  there  can  be  any- 
thing in  it.  Indeed,  I'm  sure  there  isn't.  I  don't  see  how  it's  possible 
that  there  should  be." 

"  But  what  is  it,  DoUy  ?" 
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''I  suppose  there  can't  be  any  harm  in  my  telling  you.'* 

^  If  it's  anything  concerning  yourself,  I  should  say  not.  If  it  concerns 
Aunt  Stanbury,  I  dare  say  she'd  rather  you  held  your  tongue." 

'^  It  concerns  me  most,"  said  Dorothy. 

"She  doesn't  want  you  to  leave  her,  does  she  ?  " 

"  Well ;  yes ;  no.  By  what  she  said  last, — ^I  shouldn't  leare  her  at  all 
in  that  way.     Only  I'm  sure  it's  not  possible." 

"I  am  the  worst  hand  in  the  world,  Dolly,  at  guessing  a  riddle." 

^You've  heard  of  that  Mr.  Gibson,  the  clergyman ; — haven't  you  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  have." 

"  WeU .    Mind,  you  know,  it's  only  what  Aunt  Stanbury  says.    He 

baa  never  so  much  as  opened  his  lips  to  me  himself,  except  to  say,  *•  How 
do  you  do  P '  and  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  Aunt  Stanbury  wants  you  to  marry  him  P  " 

«Yes!" 

"Well?" 

"Of  course  it's  out  of  the  question,"  said  Dorothy,  sadly. 

^  I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  out  of  the  question,"  said  I^scilla  proudly. 
"Indeed,  if  Aunt  Stanbury  has  said  much  about  it,  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Gibson  himself  must  have  spoken  to  her." 

"Do  you  think  he  has?'* 

"I  do  not  believe  that  my  aunt  would  raise  false  hopes,**  said  Prisdlla. 

"  But  I  haven't  any  hopes.  That  is  to  say,  I  had  never  thought.about 
nch  a  thing." 

''  Do  you  think  about<it  now,  Dolly  ?  *' 

"I  should  never  have  dreamed  about  it,  only  for  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  But,  dearest,  you  are  dreaming  of  it  now,  are  you  not  ?  " 

*'  Only  because  she  says  IJiat  it  is  to  be  so.  You  don't  know  how 
generous  she  is.  She  says  that  if  it  should  be  so,  she  will  give  me  ever  so 
much  money ; — ^two  thousand  pounds ! " 

''Then  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  and  Mr.  Gibson  must  understand  each 
other." 

"  Of  course/*  said  Dorothy,  sadly,  "  if  he  were  to  think  of  such  a  thing 
at  all,  it  would  only^  be  because  the  money  would  be  convenient." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Priscilla,  sternly, — ^with  a  sternness  that  was  very 
comfortable  to  her  listener.  **  Not  at  all.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Gibson 
love  you  as  well  as  any  man  ever  loved  any  woman  ?  You  are  nice- 
looidng," — Dorothy  blushed  beneath  her  hat  even  at  her  sister's  praise,—^ 
^and  good-tempered,  and  lovable  in  every  way.  And  I  think  you  are 
j^  fit^  to  make  a  good  wife.  And  you  must  not  suppose,  DoUy,  that 
Because  Mr.  Gibson  wouldn't  perhaps  have  asked  you  wifliout  the  money, 
that  therefore  he  is  mercenaiy.  It  so  often  happens  that  a  gentleman 
can't  marry  unless  the  lady  has  some  money ! " 

"  But  he  hasn't  asked  me  at  all." 

"  1  suppose  he  will,  dear." 

**I  only  know  what  Aunt  Stanbury  says.** 

'*  You  may  be  sure  that  he  will  ask  you." 

**  And  what  must  I  say,  Priscilla  P ' ' 

"  What  must  you  say  P    Nobody  can  teU  you  that,  dear,  but  yourself. 
Do  you  like  him  P" 
"I  don't  dislike  him." 
J'IsthataUP" 

"  I  know  him  so  very  little,  Priscilla.    Everybody  says  he  is  very  good ; 
"^-and  then  it's  a  great  thing,  isn't  it,  that  he  should' be  a  clergyman  P  *' 
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<'  1  don't  know  abont  that." 

*^I  think  it  is.  If  it  were  possible  that  I  should  oyer  many  any  one,  I 
should  like  a  clergyman  so  mnch  the  best." 

*<  Then  you  do  Imow  what  to  say  to  him." 

"  No,  1  don't,  Priscilla.    I  don't  know  at  all." 

"  Look  here,  dearest.  What  my  aunt  offers  to  you  is  a  very  great  step 
in  life.  If  you  can  accept  this  gentleman  I  think  yon  would  be  happy ; — 
and  1  think,  also,  whidi  should  be  of  more  importance  for  your  consiaera- 
tion,  that  you  would  make  him  happy.  It  is  a  brighter  prospect,  dear 
Dolly,  than  to  live  either  with  us  at  Nuncombe,  or  even  wiUi  Aunt  Stan- 
bury  as  her  niece." 

•*  But  if  T  don't  love  him,  Priscilla  ?  " 

<'  Then  give  it  up,  and  be  as  you  are,  m^r  own  own,  dearest  sister." 

"  So  I  "^fnll,"  said  Dorothy,  and  at  that  time  her  mind  was  made  up. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

MR.     BBOOKB     BTJBGESS. 


The  hour  at  which  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  was  to  arrive  had  come  round, 
and  Miss  Stanbury  was  in  a  twitter,  partly  of  expectation,  and  partly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  fear.  Why  there  should  be  any  tear  she  did  not 
herself  know,  as  she  had  much  to  give  and  nothing  to  expect.  But  she 
was  afraid,  and  was  conscious  of  it,  and  was  out  of  temper  because  she 
was  ashamed  of  herself.  Although  it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should 
again  dress  for  dinner  at  six,  she  had  put  on  a  clean  cap  at  tour,  and 
appeared  at  that  early  hour  in  one  of  her  gowns  which  was  not  customarily 
in  use  for  home  purposes  at  that  early  hour.  She  felt  that  she  was  <*  an 
old  fool"  for  her  pains,  and  was  consequently  cross  to  poor  Dorothy. 
And  there  were  other  reasons  for  some  display  of  harshness  to  her  niece. 
Mr.  Gibson  had  been  at  the  house  that  very  morning,  and  Dorothy  had 
given  herself  airs.  At  least,  so  Miss  Stanbury  thought.  And  during  the. 
last  three  or  four  days,  whenever  Mr.  Gibson's  name  had  been  mentioned, 
Dorothy  had  become  eolent,  glum,  and  almost  obstructive.  Miss  Stanbury- 
had  been  at  the  trouble  of  explaining  that  she  was  specially  anxious  to 
have  that  little  matter  of  the  engagement  settled  at  once.  She  knew  that 
she  was  going  to  behave  with  great  generosity ; — that  she  was  going  ta 
sacrifice,  not  her  money  only,  of  which  she  did  not  think  much,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  ner  authority,  of  which  she  did  think  a  great  deal ; 
and  that  she  was  about  to  behave  in  a  manner  which  demanded  much 
gratitude.  But  it  seemed  to  her  that  Dorothy  was  not  in  the  least  grateful. 
Hugh  had  proved  himself  to  be  ^'  a  mass  of  ingratitude,"  as  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying.  None  of  the  Burgesses  had  ever  shown  to  her  any 
gratitude  for  promises  made  to  them,  or,  indeed,  for  any  substantial 
favours  conferred  upon  them.  And  now  Dorothy,  to  whom  a  very  seventh 
heaven  of  happiness  had  been  opened, — a  seventh  heaven,  as  it  must  be 
computed  in  comparison  with  her  low  expectations, — now  Dorothy  was 
already  shewing  how  thankless  she  could  become.  Mr.  Gibson  had  not 
yet  declared  his  passion,  but  he  had  freely  admitted  to  Miss  Stanbury 
that  he  was  prepared  to  do  so.  Priscilla  had  been  quite  right  in  her 
suggestion  that  there  was  a  clear  imderstanding  between  the  clerg^'man 
and  her  aunt. 
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''I  don't  think  lie  is  come  after  all,"  said  Miss  Stanbnry,  looking  at  her 
watch.  Had  the  train  arrived  at  the  moment  that  it  was  due,  had  the 
expectant  visitor  jumped  out  of  the  railway  carriage  into  a  fly,  and  had 
the  driver  gallop^  up  to  the  Close,  it  might  have  been  possible  that  the 
wheels  should  have  been  at  the  door  as  Miss  Stanbury  spoke. 
**  It's  hardly  time  yet,  aunt." 

'*  Nonsense ;  it  is  time.    The  train  comes  in  at  four.    I  dare  say  he 
won't  come  at  all."  | 

"He  is  sure  to  come,  aunt." 

"I've  no  doubt  you   know  all  about  it  better  than   any  one  else. 
You  usually  do."    Then  five  minutes  were  passed  in  silence.     "  Heaven 
and  earth !  what  shall  I  do  with  these  people  that  are  coming  ?    And  I 
told  them  especially  that  it  was -to  meet  this  young  man !    It's  the  way  I 
am  always  treated  by  everybody  that  I  have  about  me." 
'*  The  train  might  be  ten  minutes  late,  Aunt  Stanbury." 
"Yes; — and  monkeys   might   chew  tobacco.      There; — there's  the 
cnmibns  at  the  Ck)ck  and  Bottle ;  the  omnibus  up  from  the  train.    Now, 
of  course,  he  won't  come." 
"Perhaps  he's  walking,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

«  WalkuoLg , — with  his  luggage  on  his  shoulders  ?  Is  that  your  idea  of 
the  way  in  which  a  London  gentleman  goes  about  F  And  there  are  two 
flies, — coming  up  from  the  train,  of  course."  Miss  Stanbury  was  obliged 
to  fix  the  side  of  her  chair  very  close  to  the  window  in  order  that  she 
might  see  that  part  of  the  Close  in  which  the  vehicles  of  which  she  had 
spoken  were  able  to  pass. 
"  Perhaps  they  are  not  coming  from  the  train,  Aunt  Stanbury." 
"Perhaps  a  fiddlestick!  You  have  lived  here  so  much  longer  than  I 
have  done  that,  of  course,  you  must  know  all  about  it."  Then  there  was 
an  interval  of  another  ten  minutes,  and  even  Dorothy  was  beginning  to 
think  that  Mr.  Burgess  was  not  coming.  "  I've  given  him  up  now,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury.  "I  think  I'll  send  and  put  them  all  off."  Just  at  that 
moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  But  there  was  no  cab.  Dorothy's 
conjecture  had  been  right.  The  London  gentleman  had  walked,  and  his 
portmanteau  had  been  carried  behind  him  by  a  boy.  "  How  did  he  get 
here  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  heard  the  strange  voice  speaking 
to  Martha  down-stairs.  But  Dorothy  knew  better  th^  to  answer  the 
question. 

"  Miss  Stanbury,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess, 
as  he  entered  the  room.    Miss  Stanbury  courtesied,  and  then  took  him  by 
both  hands     "  You  wouldn't  have  known  me,  I  dare  say,"  he  continued. 
"A black  beard  and  a  bald  head  do  make  a  difference." 
"You  are  not  bald  at  all,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  be  thin  enough  at  the  top.  I  am  so  glad  to  come 
to  yon,  and  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  me !  How  weU  I  remember 
iheold  room ! " 

"This  is  my  niece.  Miss  Dorothy  Stanbury,  from  Nuncombe  Putney." 
Dorothy  was  about  to  make  some  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  intro- 
.   duetion,  when  Brooke  Burgess  came  up  to  her,  and  shook  her  hand 
heaitQy.    "  She  lives  with  me,"  continued  the  aunt. 
^  And  what  has  become  of  Hugh  ?  "  said  Brooke. 
"  We  never  talk  of  him,"  said  Miss  Stanbury  gravely. 
**  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  ?   I  hear  of  him  very  often  in  London." 
**My  aunt  and  he  don't  agree ; — that's  all,"  said  Dorothy. 
"He  has  given  up  his  profession  as  a  barrister, — in  which  he  might 
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have  lived  like  a  gentleman,*'  said  Miss  Stanbury,  "and  has  taken  to 
imting  for  a — ^penny  newspaper." 

"  Everybody  does  that  now,  Miss  Stanbury." 

"  I  hope  you  don't,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"  I !  Nobody  would  print  anything  that  I  wrote.  I  don*t  write  for 
anything,  certainly." 

'^  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Brooke  Burgess,  or  Mr.  Brooke,  as  he  came  to  be  called  very  shortly  by 
the  servants  in  the  house,  was  a  good-looking  man,  with  black  whiskers 
and  black  hair,  which,  as  he  said,  was  beginning  to  be  thin  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  and  pleasant  small  bright  eyes.  Dorothy  thought  that  next  to 
her  brother  Hugh  he  was  the  most  good-natured  looking  man  she  had 
ever  seen.  He  was  rather  below  the. middle  height,  and  somewhat 
inclined  to  be  stout.  But  he  would  boast  that  he  could  still  walk  his 
twelve  miles  in  three  hours,  and  would  add  that  as  long  as  he  coidd  do 
that  he  would  never  recognise  the  necessity  of  putting  himself  on  short 
commons.  He  had  a  well-cut  nose,  not  quite  aquiline,  but  tending  that 
way,  a  chin  with  a  dimple  on  it,  and  as  sweet  a  mouth  as  ever  declared 
the  excellence  of  a  man's  temper.  Dorothy  immediately  began  to  com- 
pare him  with  her  brother  Hugh,  who  was  to  her,  of  all  men,  the  most 
godlike.  It  never  occurred  to  her  to  make  any  comparison  between  Mr; 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Burgess.  Her  brother  Hugh  was  the  most  godlike  of 
men ;  but  there  was  something  godlike  also  about  the  new  comer.  Mr. 
Gibson,  to  Dorothy's  eyes,  was  by  no  means  divine. 

"  I  used  to  call  you  Aunt  Stanbury,"  said  Brooke  Burgess  to  the  old 
lady ;  "  am  I  to  go  on  doing  it  now  ?  " 

"  You  may  call  me  what  you  like,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  **  Only, — dear 
me ; — I  never  did  see  anybody  so  much  altered."  Before  she  went  up  to 
dress  herself  for  dinner,  Miss  Stanbury  was  quite  restored  to  her  good 
humour,  as  Dorothy  coiild  perceive. 

The  dinner  passed  off  well  enough.  Mr.  Gibson,  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  did,  indeed,  look  very  much  out  of  his  element,  as  though  he  con- 
ceived that  his  position  revealed  to  the  outer  world  those  ideas  of  his.  in 
regard  to  Doro&y,  which  ought  to  have  been  secret  for  a  while  longer. 
There  are  few  men  who  do  not  feel  ashamed  of  being  paraded  before  the 
world  as  acknowledged  suitors,  whereas  ladies  accept  the  position  with 
something  almost  of  triumph.  The  lady  perhaps  regards  herself  as  the 
successful  angler,  whereas  the  gentleman  is  conscious  of  some  similitude 
to  the  unsuccessful  fish.  Mr.  Gibson,  though  he  was  not  yet  gasping 
in  the  basket,  had  some  presentiment  of  this  feeling,  which  made  his 
present  seat  of  honour  unpleasant  to  him.  Brooke  Burgess,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  tablQ,  t^as  as  gay  as  a  lark.  Mrs.  MacHugh  sat  on  one  side  of 
him,  and  Miss  Stanbury  on  the  other,  and  he  laughed  at  the  two  old 
ladies,  reminding  them  of  his  former  doings  in  Exeter, — ^how  he  had 
hunted  Mrs.  MacHugh's  cat,  and  had  stolen  Aim^t  Stanbury's  best  apricot 
jam,  till  everybody  began  to  perceive  that  he  was  quite  a  success.  £ven 
Sir  Peter  Mancruay  laughed  at  his  jokes,  and  Mrs.  Powel,  from  the  other 
side  of  Sir  Peter,  stretched  her  head  forward  so  that  she  might  become 
one  of  the  gay  party. 

"  There  isn't  a  word  of  it  true,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  If  s  all  pure 
invention,  and  a  great  scandal.    I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life." 

"  Didn't  you  though  ?  "  said  Brooke  Burgess.  "  I  remember  it  as  well 
as  if  it  was  yesterday,  and  old  Dr.  Ball,  ttie  prebendary,  with  the  car- 
buncles on  his  nose,  saw  it  too." 
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''Dr.  Ball  had  no  carbimcles  on  his  nose/*  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 
"You'll  say  next  that  I  have  carbuncles  on  my  nose." 

"He  had  three.  I  remember  each  of  them  quite  well,  and  so  does  Sir 
Peter." 

Then  everybody  laughed ;  and  Martha,  who  was  in  the  room,  knew 
that  Brooke  Burgess  was  a  complete  success. 

In  the  meantmie,  Mr.  Gibson  was  talking  to  Dorothy ;  but  Dorothys 
was  endeavouring  to  listen  to  the  conversation  at  the  oUier  end  of  tho 
table.  "  I  foimd  it  very  dirty  on  the  roads  to-day  outside  the  city,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson. 

"Very  dirty,"  said  Dorothy,  looking  round  at  Mr.  Burgess  as  she 
spoke. 

"But  the  pavement  in  the  High  Street  was  dry  enough." 

"  Quite  diy,"  said  Dorothy.  Then  there  came  a  peal  of  laughter  from 
Mis.  MacHugh  and  Sir  Peter,  and  Dorothy  wondered  whether  anybody 
before  had  ever  made  those  two  steady  old  people  laugh  after  that  fashion. 

"  I  should  so  like  to  get  a  drive  with  you  up  to  the  top  of  Haldon  Hill," 
said  Mr.  Gibson.  '^  When  the  weather  gets  fine,  that  is.  Mrs.  Powel 
was  talking  about  it." 

"  It  womd  be  very  nice,"  said  Dorothy. 

"You  have  never  seen  the  view  from  Haldon  Hill  yetP"  asked  Mr. 
Gibson.  But  to  this  question  Dorothy  could  make  no  answer.  Miss 
Stanbory  had  lifted  one  of  the  table-spoons,  as  though  she  was  goiug  to 
strike  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  with  the  bowl  of  it.  And  this  during  a 
dinner  party!  From  tlutt  moment  Dorothy  turned  herself  round,  and 
became  one  of  the  listeners  to  the  fun  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Poor 
Mr.  Gibson  soon  found  himself  "nowhere." 

^  I  never  saw  a  man  so  much  altered  in  my  life,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh, 
«p  in  the  drawing-room.     "  I  don't  remember  that  he  used  to  be  clever." 

"He  was  a  bright  boy,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"But  the  Burgesses  all  used  to  be  such  serious,  strait-laced  people," 
8aid  Mis.  MacHugh.  "  Excellent  people,"  she  added,  remembering  the 
aoQice  of  her  friend's  wealth ;  "  but  none  of  them  like  that." 

"I  call  him  a  very  handsome  man,"  said  Mrs.  Powell.  "I  suppose 
he's  not  married  vet  ?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  There*s  time  enough  for  him 
yet" 

"He'll  find  plenty  here  to  set  their  caps  at  him,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 

"He's  a  little  old  for  my  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Powel,  laughing.  Mrs. 
Powel  was  the  happy  mother  of  four  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
only  twelve. 

"There  are  others  who'  are  more  forward,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh. 
"  What  a  chance  it  would  be  for  dear  Arabella  French ! " 

"Heaven  forbid !"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"And  tiiei\  poor  Mr.  Gibson  wouldn't  be  any  longer  like  the  donkey 
between  two  bundles  of  haly,"  said  Mrs.  Powel.  Dorothy  was  quite 
deteimined  that  she  would  never  marry  a  man  who  was  like  a  donkey 
between  two  bundles  of  hay. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  up  into  the  drawing-room,  Dorothy  was 
seated  behind  the  urn  and  tea-things  at  a  large  table,*  in  such  a  position 
M  to  be  approached  only  at  one  side.  There  was  one  chair  at  her  left 
band,  but  at  her  right  hand  there  was  no  room  for  a  seat, — only  room  for 
Bonie  ciyil  gentleman  to  take  away  full  cups  and  bring  them  back  empty. 
Dorothy  was  not  sufficiently  ready-witted  to  see  the  danger  of  this  position 
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till  Mr.  Gibson  had  seated  himself  in  the  chair.  Then  it  did  seem  cmel 
to  her  that  she  should  be  thus  besieged  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  as  she 
had  been  also  at  dinner.  While  the  tea  was  being  consumed  Mr.  Gibson 
assisted  at  the  service,  asking  ladies  whether  they  would  have  cake  or 
bread  and  butter ;  but  when  all  that  was  over  Dorothy  was  still  in  her 
prison,  and  Mr.  Gibson  was  still  the  jailer  at  the  gate.  She  soon  perceived 
that  everybody  else  was  chatting  and  laughing,  and  that  Brooke  Burgess 
was  the  centre  of  a  little  circle  which  had  formed  itself  quite  at  a  distance 
from  her  seat.  Once,  twice,  thrice  she  meditated  an  escape,  but  she  had 
not  the  courage  to  make  the  attempt.  She  did  not  know  how  to  manage 
it.  She  was  conscious  that  her  aunt's  eye  was  upon  her,  and  that  her 
aunt  would  expect  her  to  listen  to  Mr.  Gibson.  At  last  she  gave  up  all 
hope  of  moving,  and  was  anxious  simply  that  Mr.  Gibson  should  confine 
himself  to  the  dirt  of  the  paths  and  the  noble  prospect  from  Haldon  Hill. 

"  I  think  we  shall  have  more  rain  before  we  are  done  with  it,*'  he  said. 
Twice  before  during  the  evening  he  had  been  very  eloquent  about  the 
rain. 

'*  I  dare  say  we  shall,"  said  Dorothy.  And  then  there  came  the  sound 
of  loud  laughter  from  Sir  Peter,  and  Dorothy  could  see  that  he  was  poking 
Brooke  Burgess  in  the  ribs.  There  had  never  been  anything  so  gay 
before  since  she  had  been  in  Exeter,  and  now  she  was  hemmed  up  in  that 
comer,  away  from  it  all,  by  Mr.  Gibson ! 

**  This  Mr.  Burgess  seems  to  be  different  from  the  other  Burgesses,*' 
said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  I  think  he  must  be  very  clever,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  "Well ; — yes ;  in  a  sort  of  a  way.    What  people  call  a  Merry  Andrew." 

'^I  like  people  who  make  me  laugh  and  laugh  themselves,"  said 
Dorothy. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  laughter  is  a  very  good  thing, — ^in  its 
place.  I  am  not  at  all  one  of  those  who  would  make  ti^e  world  altogether 
grave.    There  are  serious  things,  and  there  must  be  serious  moments." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Dorothy. 

''  And  I  think  that  serious  conversation  upon  the  whole  has  more  allure- 
ments than  conversation  which  when  you  come  to  examine  it  is  found  to 
mean  nothing.    Don't  you  ?" 

'^  I  suppose  everybody  should  mean  something  when  he  talks." 

"Just  so.  That  is  exactly  my  idea,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.  "**  On  all  such 
subjects  as  that  I  should  be  so  sorry  if  you  and  I  did  not  agree.  I  really 
should."  Then  he  paused,  and  Dorothjr  was  so  confounded  by  what  she 
conceived  to  be  the  dangers  of  the  coming  moment  that  she  was  unable 
even  to  think  what  she  ought  to  say.  She  heard  Mrs.  MacHugh's  clear, 
sharp,  merry  voice,  and  she  heard  her  aunt's  tone  of  pretended  anger,  and 
she  heard  Sir  Peter's  continued  laughter,  and  Brooke  Burgess  as  he 
continued  the  telling  of  some  story ;  but  her  own  trouble  was  too  great 
to  allow  of  her  attending  to  what  was  going  on  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  '*  There  is  nothing  as  to  which  I  am  so  anxious  as  that  you  and 
I  should  agree  about  serious  things,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  I  suppose  we  do  agree  about  going  to  church,"  said  Dorothy.  She 
knew  that  she  coxdd  have  made  no  speech  more  stupid,  more  senseless, 
more  inefficacious; — ^but  what  was  i^e  to  say  in  answer  to  such  an 
assurance  P 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Gibson ;  "and  I  think  so.  Your  aunt  is  a  most 
excellent  woman,  and  her  opinion  has  very  great  weight  with  me  on  all 
subjects, — even  as  to  matters  of  church  discipline  and  doctrine,  in  which 
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as  a  clergyman,  I  am  of  course  presumed  to  be  more  at|  home.  But  your 
aunt  is  a  woman  among  a  thousand." 

**  Of  course  I  think  she  is  very  good." 

*<  And  she  is  so  right  about  this  young  man  and  her  property.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Gibson.'' 

"  Because  you  know,  to  you,  of  course,  being  her  near  relative,  and  the 
one  she  has  singled  out  as  the  recipient  of  her  kindness,  it  might  have 
been  cause  for  some  discontent." 

"Discontent  to  me,  Mr.  Gibson !" 

"I  am  quite  sure  your  feelings  are  what  they  ought  to  be.  And  for 
myself,  if  I  ever  were, — ^that  is  to  say,  supposing  I  could  be  in  any  way 

interested .    But  perhaps  it  is  premature  to  make  any  suggestion  on 

that  head  at  present." 

"  I  don't  at  all  imderstand  what  you  mean,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  I  thought  that  perhaps  I  might  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing  .     But,  after  all,  the  levity  of  the  moment  is  hardly  in  accordance 

with  the  sentiments  which  I  should  wish  to  express." 

"  I  think  that  I  ought  to  go  to  my  aunt  now,  Mr.  Gibson,  as  perhaps 
she  might  want  something."  Then  she  did  push  back  her  chair,  and 
stand  upon  her  legs, — and  Mr.  Gibson,  after  pausing  for  a  moment, 
allowed  her  to  escape.  Soon  after  that  the  visitors  went,  and  Brooke 
Burgess  was  left  in  the  drawing-room  with  Mtss  Stanbury  and  Dorothy. 

"How  welll  recollect  all  the  people,"  said  Brooke;  "Sir  Peter,  and 
old  Mrs.  MacHugh,  and  Mrs.  Powel,  who  then  used  to  be  called  the 
beautiful  Miss  NoeL    And  I  remember  every  bit  of  furniture  in  the 


room." 


"  Nothing  changed  except  the  old  woman,  Brooke,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"Upon  my  word,  you  are  the  least  changed  of  ail, — except  that  you 
don't  seem  to  be  so  terrible  as  you  were  then." 

"  Was  I  very  terrible,  Brooke  ?" 

"  My  mother  had  told  me,  I  fancy,  that  I  was  never  fo  make  a  noise, 
and  be  sure  not  to  break  any  of  the  china.  Ton  were  always  very 
good-natured,  and  when  you  gave  me  a  silver  watch  I  could  hardly 
believe  the  extent  of  my  own  bliss." 

"You  wouldn't  care  about  a  watch  from  an  old  woman  now,  Brooke  P  " 

"  You  try  me.  But  what  rakes  you  are  here !  It's  past  eleven  o'clock, 
and  I  must  go  and  have  a  smoke." 

"Have  a  what  ?"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  with  a  startled  air. 

"  A  smoke.    You  needn't  be  frightened ;  I  don't  mean  in  the  house." 

"No ; — ^I  hope  you  don't  mean  that." 

"  But  I  may  take  a  turn  round  the  Close  with  a  pipe ;'— mayn't  I  ?" 

"  I  suppose  aU  young  men  do  smoke  now,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  sorrow- 
fully. 

"Every  one  of  them  }  and  they  tell  me  that  the  young  women  mean  to 
take  to  it  before  long." 

"  If  I  saw  a  young  woman  smoking,  I  should  blush  for  my  sex ;  and 
though  she  were  the  nearest  and  dearest  that  I  had,  I  would  never  speak 
to  her ; — never.    Dorothy,  I  don't  think  Mr.  Gibson  smokes." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  aunt." 

"  I  hope  he  doesn't.  I  do  hope  that  he  does  not.  I  cannot  understand 
what  pleasure  it  is  that  men  take  in  making  chimneys  of  themselves,  and 
going  about  smelling  so  that  no  one  can  bear  to  come  near  them." 

Brooke  merely  laughed  at  this,  and  went  his  way,  and  smoked  his  pipe 


^    I 
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out  in  the  Close,  while  Martha  sat  up  to  let  him  in  when  he  had  finished 
it.  Then  Dorothj  escaped  at  once  to  her  room,  fearful  of  being  questioned 
by  her  aunt  about  Mr.  Gibson.  She  had,  she  thought  now,  quite  made  up 
her  mind,  lliere  was  nothing  in  Mr.  Gibson  that  she  liked.  8he  was 
by  no  means  so  sure  as  she  had  been  when  she  was  talking  to  her  sister, 
that  she  would  prefer  a  clergyman  to  any  one  else.  She  had  formed  no 
strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of  love-making,  but  she  did  think  that  any  man 
who  really  cared  for  her,  would  find  some  other  way  of  expressing  his  love 
than  that  which  Mr.  Gibson  had  adopted.  And  then  Mr.  Gibson  had 
spoken  to  her  about  her  aunt's  money  in  a  way  that  was  distasteful  to  her. 
&e  thought  that  she  was  quite  sure  that  if  he  should  ask  her,  she  would 
not  accept  him. 

<'  She  was  nearly  undressed,  nearly  safe  for  the  night,  when  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  her  aunt  entered  the  room.  *'  He  has  come  in,*' 
said  Miss  Stanbury. 

'*  I  suppose  he  has  had  his  pipe,  then." 

''  I  wish  he  didn't  smoke.  I  do  wish  he  didn't  smoke.  But  I  suppose 
an  old  woman  like  me  is  only  making  herself  a  fool  to  care  about  such 
things.  If  they  all  do  it  I  can't  prevent  them.  He  seems  to  be  a  very 
nice  young  man—in  other  things ;  does  he  not,  Dolly  P  " 

"  Verv  nice  indeed.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

«  And  he  has  done  very  well  in  his  office.  And  as  for  his  Baying  that 
he  must  smoke,  I  like  that  a  great  deal  better  than  doing  it  on  the  sly." 

'<  I  don't  think  Mr.  Burgess  would  do  anything  on  the  sly,  aunt." 

*•''  1^0,  no ;  I  don't  think  he  would.  Dear  me ;  he's  not  at  all  like  what 
I  fancied." 

**  Everybody  seemed  to  like  him  very  much." 

*'  Didn't  they  P  J  never  saw  Sir  Peter  so  much  taken.  And  there  was 
quite  a  flirtation  between  him  and  Mrs.  MacHugh.  And  now,  my  dear, 
tell' me  about  Mr.  Gibson." 

'^  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

<^  Isn't  there  P  fVom  what  I  saw  going  on,  I  thought  there  would  he 
SometMng  to  tell.    He  was  talking  to  you  the  whole  evening." 

*^  As  it  happened  he  was  sitting  next  to  me, — of  course." 

« Indeed  he  was  sitting  next  to  you ; — so  much  so  that  I  thought  every- 
thing would  be  settled." 

"  If  I  tell  you  something,  Aunt  Stanbury,  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  me." 

"  Tell  me  what  P    What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?  " 

'^  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  care  for  Mr.  Gibson ; — ^not  in  that  way." 

"  Why  not,  Dorothv  ?  " 

« I'm  sure  he  doesn  t  care  for  me.    And  I  don't  think  he  means  it." 

<<  I  tell  YOU  he  does  mean  it.  Mean  it !  Why,  I  tell  you  it  has  all 
been  settled  between  us.  Since  I  first  spoke  to  you  I  have  explained  to 
him  exactly  what  I  intend  to  do.  He  knows  that  he  can  give  up  his  house 
and  come  and  live  here.  I  am  sure  he  must  have  said  something  about  it 
to  you  to-night." 

"  Not  a  word,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"Then  he  will." 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  do  so  wish  you  woxdd  prevent  it.  I  don't  like  him.  •  I 
don't  indeed." 

"Not  like  him!" 

'^  No ; — I  don't  care  for  him  a  bit,  and  I  never  shall.  I  can't  help  it, 
Aunt  Stanbury.  I  thought  I  would  try,  but  I  find  it  would  be  impofr* 
sible.    You  can't  want  me  to  marry  a  man  if  I  don't  love  him." 
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'^  I  never  heard  of  sucli  a  thing  in  my  life.  Not  love  him !  And  why 
dioulda't  yoTi  love  him  P  He's  a  gentleman.  Everybody  respects  him. 
He'll  have  plenty  to  make  you  comfortahle  all  your  lue !  And  then  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  before  ? '  * 

"I  didn't  know,  Aunt  Stanbury.    I  thought  that  perhaps " 

"Perhaps  what  P" 

"  I  could  not  say  all  at  once  that  I  didn't  care  for  him,  when  I  had  never 
so  much  as  thought  about  it  for  a  moment  before.'' 

"  You  haven't  told  him  this  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not  told  him.    I  couldn't  begin  by  telling  him,  you  know." 

"  Then  I  must  pray  that  you  will  think  about  it  again.  Have  you 
imagined  what  a  great  thing  for  you  it  would  be  to  be  eeiablished  for  ufe, 
—80  that  you  should  never  have  any  more  trouble  again  about  a  home,  or 
about  money,  or  anything  ?  Don't  answer  me  now,  Dorothj-,  but  think 
of  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  doing  such  an  excellent  thing  for  both 
of  you."  So  saying  Miss  Stanbury  left  the  room,  and  Dorothy  was 
eoabled  to  obey  her,  at  any  rate,  in  one  matter.  She  did  think  of  it.  She 
laid  awake  thinking  of  it  almost  all  the  night.  But  the  more  she  thought 
of  it,  the  less  able  was  she  to  realise  to  herself  any  future  comfort  or 
bappiness  in  the  idea  of  becoming  Mrs.  Gibson. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THB   "full  moon"   AT  ST.  DIDDTJLPH'g. 

Thb  receipt  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  letter  on  that  Monday  morning  was  a 
great  surprise  both  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse.  There  was  no  time  for 
any  consideration,  no  opportunity  for  delaying  their  arrival  till  they 
Bhonld  have  again  referred  the  matter  to  Mr.  Trevelyan.  Their  two 
nieces  were  to  be  with  them  on  that  evening,  and  even  the  telegraph 
viiea,  if  employed  with  such  purpose,  would  not  be  quick  enough  to  stop 
their  coming.  The  party,  as  they  knew,  would  have  left  Kunoombe  Putney 
before  the  arrival  of  the  letter  at  the  parsonage  of  St.  Diddulph's.  T^ere 
would  have  been  nothing  in  this  to  have  caused  vexation,  had  it  not  been 
decided  between  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Outhouse  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
not  to  find  a  home  at  the  parsonage.  Mr.  Outhouse  was  greatly  afraid  of 
being  so  entangled  in  the  matter  as  to  be  driven  to  take  the  part  of  the 
wile  against  the  husband ;  and  Mrs.  Outhouse,  though  she  was  full  of 
indignation  against  Trevelyan,  was  at  the  same  time  not  free  from  anger 
in  regard  to  her  own  niece.  She  more  than  once  repeated  that  most  unjust 
of  all  proverbs,  which  declares  that  there  is  never  smoke  without  fire,  and 
userted  broadly  that  she  did  not  like  to  be  with  people  who  could  not  live 
at  home,  husbands  with  wives,  and  wives  with  husbands,  in  a  decent, 
nspectable  manner.  Nevertheless  the  preparations  went  on  busily,  and 
when  the  party  arrived  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  rooms  had 
been  prepared  close  to  each  other,  one  for  the  two  sisters,  and  the  other 
for  the  child  and  nurse,  although  poor  Mr.  Outhouse  himself  was  turned 
out  of  his  own  little  chamber  in  order  that  the  accommodation  might  be 
given.  They  were  all  very  hot,  very  tired,  and  very  dusty,  when  tiie  cab 
reached  the  parsonage.  There  had  been  the  preliminary  drive  from  Nun- 
combe  Putney  to  Leosboro' .    Then  the  railway  journey  from  thence  to  the 
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Waterloo  Bridge  Station  had  been  long.    And  it  had  seemed  to  them  that 
the  distance  from  the  station  to  St.  Diddulph's  had  been  endless.     When 
the  cabman  was  told  whither  he  was  to  go,  he  looked  doubtingly  at  his 
poor  old  horse,  and  then  at  the  luggage  which  he  was  required  to  pack  on 
the  top  of  his  cab,  and  laid  himself  ont  for  his  work  with  a  full  under- 
standing that  it  would  not  be  accomplished  without  considerable  difficulty. 
The  cabman  made  it  twelve  miles  from  Waterloo  Bridge  to  St.  Diddolph's, 
and  suggested  that  extra  passengers  and  parcels  would  make  the  £u^  np 
to  ten  smd  six.    Had  he  named  double  as  much  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would 
have  assented.    So  great  was  the  fetigue,  and  so  wretched  the  occasion, 
Uiat  there  was  sobbing  and  crying  in  the  cab,  and  when  at  last  the  par- 
sonage was  reached,  even  the  nurse  was  hardly  able  to  turn  her  hand  to 
anything.      The  poor  wanderers  were  made  welcome  on  that  evening 
without  a  word  of  discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  their  coming.    ^  I  hope 
you  are  not  angry  with  us,  Uncle  Oliphant,''  Emily  Trevelyan  had  said, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.     "  Angry  with  you,  my  dear ; — for  coming  to  our 
house !    How  could  I  be  angry  with  you  P  "     Then  the  travellers  were 
hurried  up-stairs  by  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  the  master  of  the  parsonage  was 
left  alone  for  a  while.    He  certainly  was  not  angry,  but  he  was  ill  at  ease, 
and  unhappy.    His  guests  would  probably  remain  with  him  for  six  or 
seven  months.    He  had  resolutely  refused  all  payment  from  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan, but^  nevertheless,  he  was  a  poor  man.    It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive tiiat  a  clergyman  in  such  a  parish  as  St.  Diddulph*s,  without  a 
private  income,  should  not  be  a  poor  man.     It  was  but  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  which  he  lived,  paying  his  way  as  his  money  came  to  him,  and 
sharing  the  proceeds  of  his  parish  with  the  poor.     He  was  always  more  or 
less  in  debt.    That  was  quite  understood  among  the  tradesmen.    And 
the  butcher  who  trusted  him,  though  he  was  a  bad  churchman,  did  not 
look  upon  the  parson's  account  as  he  did  on  other  debts.    He  would  often 
hint  to  Mr.  Outhouse  that  a  little  money  ought  to  be  paid,  and  then  a  little 
money  would  be  paid.    But  it  was  never  expected  that  ihe  parsonage  bill 
should  be  settled.    In  such  a  household  the  arrival  of  four  guests,  who 
were  expected  to  remain  for  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  months,  could 
not  be  regarded  without  dismay.    On  that  first  evening,  Emily  and  Nora 
did  come  down  to  tea,  but  they  went  up  again  to  their  rooms  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards ;  and  Mr.  Outhouse  found  that  many  hours  of  solitary 
meditation  were  allowed  to  him  on  the  occasion.    *'  I  suppose  your  brother 
has  been  told  all  about  it>"  he  said  to  his  wife,  as  soon  as  they  were 
together  on  that  evening. 

"  Yes ; — he  has  been  told.  She  did  not  write  to  her  mother  till  after  she 
had  got  to  Nuncombe  Putney.  She  did  not  like  to  speak  about  her 
troubles  while  there  was  a  hope  that  things  might  be  made  smooth." 

'*  You  can't  blame  her  for  that,  my  dear." 

*^  But  there  was  a  month  lost,  or  nearly.  Letters  go  only  once  a  month. 
And  now  they  can't  hear  from  Marmaduke  or  Bessy," — Lady  Bowley'i 
name  was  Bessy, — *'  till  the  beg^inning  of  September." 

"  That  will  be  in  a  fortnight." 

'*  But  what  can  my  brother  say  to  them  P  He  will  suppose  that  they 
are  still  down  in  Devonshire." 

^  You  don't  think  he  will  come  at  once  P  " 

<'  How  can  he,  my  dear  P  He  can't  come  without  leave,  and  the  expense 
would  be  ruinous.  They  would  stop  his  pay,  and  there  would  be  al] 
manner  of  evils.  He  is  to  come  in  the  spring,  and  they  must  stay  here 
till  he  comes."    The  parson  of  St.  Diddulph's  sighed  and  groaned.    Would 
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it  not  have  1)66X1  almost  better  that  he  should  have  put  his  pride  in  his 
pocket,  and  have  consented  to  take  Mr.  Trevelyan's  money  P 

On  the  second  morning  Hugh  Stanhury  called  at  the  parsonage,  and 
was  closeted  for  a  while  with  the  parson.  Nora  had  heard  his  voice  in  the 
passage,  and  every  one  in  the  house  knew  who  it  was  that  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Outhouse,  in  the  little  back  parlour  that  was  called  a  study.  Nora 
was  fall  of  anxiety.  Would  he  ask  to  see  them, — ^to  see  her  ?  And  why 
was  he  there  so  long  ?  ^^  No  doubt  he  has  brought  a  message  from  Mr. 
Trevelyan,'*  said  her  sister.  "  I  dare  say  he  wiU  send  word  that  I  ought 
not  to  have  come  to  my  uncle's  house."  Then,  at  last,  both  Mr.  Outhouse 
and  Hugh  Stanhury  came  into  the  room  in  which  they  were  all  sitting. 
The  greetings  were  cold  and  unsatisfactory,  and  Nora  barely  allowed 
Hugh  to  touch  the  tip  of  her  fingers.  She  was  very  angry  with  him,  and 
yet  she  knew  that  her  anger  was  altogether  unreasonable.  That  he  had 
caused  her  to  refuse  a  marriage  that  had  so  much  to  attract  her  was  not 
his  sin ; — not  that ;  but  that,  having  thus  overpowered  her  by  his  influence, 
he  should  then  have  stopped.  And  yet  Nora  had  told  herself  twenty  times 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  that  she  should  become  Hugh  Stanhury*  s 
wife ; — and  that,  were  Hugh  Stanbury  to  ask  her,  it  would  become  her  to 
be  indignant  with  hhn,  for  daring  to  make  a  proposition  so  outrageous. 
And  now  she  was  sick  at  heart,  because  he  did  not  speak  to  her ! 

He  had,  of  course,  come  to  St.  Diddulph's  with  a  message  from  Tre- 
velyan, and  his  secret  was  soon  told  to  them  all.  Trevelyan  himself  was 
op-stairs  in  the  sanded  parlour  of  the  Full  Moon  public-house,  round  the 
comer.  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  she  heard  this,  clasped  her  hands  and  bit 
her  Hps.  What  was  he  there  for  ?  If  he  wanted  to  see  her,  why  did  he 
not  come  boldly  to  the  parsonage  ?  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  no 
desire  to  see  his  wife.  ''I  am  to  take  Louey  to  him,"  said  Hugh  Stanbury, 
"if  you  will  allow  me." 

"What; — ^to  be  taken  away  from  me!"  exclaimed  the  mother.  But 
Hugh  assured  her  that  no  such  idea  had  been  formed;  that  he  would  have 
concerned  himself  in  no  such  stratagem,  and  that  he  would  himself  under- 
take to  bring  the  boy  back  again  within  an  hour.  Emily  was,  of  course, 
anrious  to  be  informed  what  other  message  was  to  be  conveyed  to  her ;  but 
there  was  no  other  message — ^no  message  either  of  love  or  of  instruction. 

"Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  tiie  parson,  '* has  left  something  in  my  hands  for 
Tou."  This  "  something  "  was  given  over  to  her  as  soon  as  Stanbury  had 
left  the  house,  and  consisted  of  cheques  for  various  small  sums,  amounting 
in  all  to  £200.  "And  he  hasn't  said  what  I  am  to  do  with  it  P"  Emily 
asked  of  her  uncle.  Mr.  Outhouse  declared  that  the  cheques  had  been 
given  to  him  without  any  instructions  on  that  head.  Mr.  Trevelyan  had 
simply  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  wife  should  be  with  her  uncle 
and  aunt,  and  sent  the  money,  and  had  desired  to  see  the  child. 

The  boy  was  got  ready,  and  Hugh  walked  with  him  in  his  arms  round 
the  comer,  to  the  Full  Moon.  He  had  to  pass  by  the  bar,  and  the  barmaid 
and  the  potboy  looked  at  him  very  hard.  '*  There's  a  young  'ooman  has 
to  do  with  that  ere  little  game,"  said  the  potboy.  "And  it's  two  to  one 
the  young  'ooman  has  the  worst  of  it,"  said  the  barmaid.  ''They  mostly 
does,"  said  the  potboy,  not  without  some  feeling  of  pride  in  the  immuni- 
ties of  his  sex.  "  Here  he  is,"  said  Hugh,  as  he  entered  the  parlour. 
**  My  boy,  there's  papa."  The  child  at  this  time  was  more  than  a  year 
old,  and  could  crawl  about  and  use  his  own  leg^  with  the  assistance  of  a 
finger  to  his  little  hand,  and  could  utter  a  sound  which  the  fond  mother 
interpreted  to  mean  papa ;  for  with  all  her  hot  anger  against  her  husband, 
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Hie  iffot^gr  was  above  all  things  anxions  that  her  nhild  should  be  taught 
to  love  his  Other's  name.  She  would  talk  of  her  separation  from  her 
husband  as  though  it  must  be  pennanent ;  she  would  declare  to  her  sister 
how  impossible  it  was  that  ihey  should  ever  again  live  together;  she 
would  repeat  to  herself  over  and  over  the  tale  of  the  injustice  that  had 
been  done  to  her,  assuring  herself  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  that  she 
should  ever  pardon  the  man ;  but  yet,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  there 
was  a  hope  that  the  quarrel  should  be  healed  before  her  boy  would  be  old 
enough  to  understand  the  nature  of  quarrelling.  Trevelyan  took  the 
child  on  to  his  knee,  and  kissed  him ;  but  the  iK)or  little  fellow,  startled  by 
his  transference  from  one  male  set  of  arms  to  anothCT,  confused  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  room,  and  by  the  absence  of  things  fEumiliar  to  his  sight, 
burst  out  into  loud  tears.  He  had  stood  the  journey  round  the  comer  in 
Hugh's  arms  manfully,  and,  though  he  had  looked  about  him  with  very 
serious  eyes,  as  he  passed  through  the  bar,  he  had  borne  that,  and  hm 
carnage  up  the  stairs ;  but  when  he  was  transferred  to  his  &ther,  whose 
air,  as  he  took  the  boy,  was  melancholy  and  lugubrious  in  the  extreme, 
the  poor  little  fellow  could  endure  no  longer  a  mode  of  treatment  so 
unusual,  and,  with  a  grimace  which  for  a  moment  or  two  threatened  the 
coming  storm,  burst  out  with  an  infantine  howL  ^  That's  how  he  has 
been  taught,"  said  Trevelyan. 

*' Nonsense,"  said  Stanbury.  ''He's  not  been  taught  at  alL  It's 
Nature." 

'^  Nature  that  he  should  be  afraid  of  his  own  father !  He  did  not  cry 
when  he  was  with  you." 

'<  No ; — as  it  happened,  he  did  not.  I  playe4  with  him  when  I  was  at  Kun- 
combe ;  but,  of  course,  one  can't  tell  when  a  child  will  cry,  and  when  it  won't.' ' 

«My  darling,  my  dearest,  my  own  son!"  said  Trevelyan,  caressing 
the  child,  and  trying  to  comfort  him ;  but  the  poor  little  fellow  only  cried 
the  louder.  It  was  now  nearly  two  months  since  he  had  seen  his  father, 
and,  when  age  is  counted  by  months  only,  almost  everything  may  be 
forgotten  in  six  weeks.  '*  I  suppose  you  must  take  him  back  again,"  said 
Trevelyan,  sadly. 

"  Of  oourse  I  must  take  him  back  again.  Gome  along,  Louey,  my  boy." 

"It  is  cruel; — ^very  cruel,"  said  Trevelyan.  "No  man  Hving  could 
love  his  child  better  than  I  love  mine ; — or,  for  the  matter  of  that»  his 
wife.    It  is  very  cruel." 

"  The  remedy  is  in  your  own  hands,  Trevelyan,"  said  Stanbury,  as  he 
marched  off  with  the  boy  in  his  arms. 

Trevelyan  had  now  become  so  accustomed  to  being  told  by  everybody 
that  he  was  wrong,  and  was  at  the  same  time  so  convinced  that  he  was 
right,  that  he  regarded  the  perversity  of  his  friends  as  a  part  of  the 
persecution  to  which  he  was  subjected.  Even  Lady  Milborough,  who 
objected  to  Colonel  Osborne  quite  as  strongly  as  did  Trevelyan  himself 
even  she  blamed  him  now,  telling  him  that  he  had  done  wrong  to  separate 
bimflftlf  from  his  wife.  Mr.  Bideawhile,  the  old  family  lawyer,  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  Trevelyan  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Bideawhile  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  some  lasting  arrangement  for  a  permanent  maintenance 
tor  his  wife ;  but  &e  attorney  had  told  him  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  held  to  be  lasting.  It  was  clearly  the  husband's  duty  to  look  forward 
to  a  reconciliation,  and  Mr.  Bideawhile  became  quite  severe  in  the  tone  of 
rebuke  which  he  assumed.  Stanbury  treated  him  almost  as  though  he 
were  a  madman.  And  as  for  his  wife  herself — ^when  she  wrote  to  him  she 
would  not  even  pretend  to  express  any  feeling  of  affection.    And  yet,  as 
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he  thought,  00  man  had  ever  done  more  for  a  wife.  When  Stanbnry  had 
gone  with  the  child,  he  sat  waiting  for  him  in  the  parlour  of  the  public- 
hoQse,  as  miserable  a  man  as  one  could  find.  He  had  promised  himself 
something  that  should  be  akin  to  pleasure  in  seeing  his  boy ; — ^but  it  had 
been  all  disappoiDtment  and  pain.  What  was  it  that  they  expected  him 
to  do  ?  What  was  it  that  they  desired  ?  His  wife  had  behaved  with  such 
indiscretion  as  almost  to  have  compromised  his  honour ;  and  in  return  for 
that  he  was  to  beg  her  pardon,  confess  himself  to  have  done  wrong,  and 
allow  her  to  retuni  in  triumph !  That  was  the  light  in  which  he  regarded 
his  own  position ;  but  he  promised  to  himself  that  let  his  own  misery  be 
what  it  might  he  would  never  so  degrade  him.  The  only  person  who  had 
been  true  to  him  was  Bozzle.  Let  them  all  look  to  it.  If  there  were  any 
further  intercourse  between  his  wife  and  Colonel  Osborne,  he  would  take 
the  matter  into  open  court,  and  put  her  away  publicly,  let  Mr.  Bideawhile 
say  what  he  might.  Bozzle  should  see  to  that ; — ^and  as  to  himself,  he 
would  take  himself  out  of  England  and  hide  himself  abroad.  Bozzle 
should  know  his  address,  but  he  would  give  it  to  no  one  else.  Nothing  on 
earth  should  make  him  yield  to  a  woman  who  had  ill-treated  him, — nothing 
hut  confession  and  promise  of  amendment  on  her  part.  If  she  would 
acknowledge  and  promise,  then  he  would  forgive  all,  and  the  events  of 
the  last  four  months  should  never  again  be  mentioned  by  him.  So  resolving 
he  sat  and  waited  till  Stanbury  should  return  to  him. 

When  Stanbury  got  back  to  the  parsonage  with  the  boy  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  take  his  leave.  He  would  fain  have  asked  permission  to  come 
again,  could  he  have  invented  any  reason  for  doing  so.  But  the  child  wa» 
taken  from,  him  at  once  by  its  mother,  and  he  was  left  alone  with  Mr. 
Outhouse.  Nora  Rowley  did  not  even  show  herself,  and  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  express  sympathy  and  frieudship  for  the  guests  at  the  parsonage, 
without  seeming  to  be  untrue  to  his  friend  Trevelyan.  '*  I  hope  all  this 
may  come  to  an  end  soon,"  he  said. 

**  I  hope  it  may,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  the  clergyman ;  ''  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  so  unreasonable  a  man,  so 
much  like  a  madman  indeed,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  look  forward  to 
any  fatare  happiness  for  my  niece."  This  was  spoken  with  the  utmost 
severity  that  Mr.  Outhouse  could  assume. 

"And  yet  no  man  loves  his  wife  more  tenderly." 

'*  Tender  love  should  show  itself  by  tender  conduct,  Mr.  Stanbury. 
What  has  he  done  to  his  wife  ?  He  has  blackened  her  name  among  all 
his  friends  and  hers,  he  has  turned  her  out  of  his  house,  he  has  reviled 
her, — and  then  thinks  to  prove  how  good  he  is  by  sending  her  money. 
The  only  possible  excuse  is  that  he  must  be  mad." 

Stanbury  went  back  to  the  Full  Moon,  and  retraced  his  steps  with  his 
friend  towards  Lincoln's  Inn.  Two  minutes  took  him  from  the  parsonage 
to  the  public-house,  but  during  these  two  minutes  he  resolved  that  he 
would  speak  his  mind  roundly  to  Trevelyan  as  they  returned  home. 
Trevelyan  should  either  take  his  wife  back  again  at  once,  or  else  he, 
Stanbury,  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him.  He  said  nothing  till 
tkey  had  threaded  together  the  maze  of  streets  which  led  them  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Church  of  St.  Diddulph's  into  the  straight  way  of 
the  Commercial  Road.  Then  he  began.  "Trevelyan,"  said  he,  "you 
ue  wrong  in  aJI  this  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Just  what  I  say.  If  there  was  anything  in  what  your  wife  did  to 
offend  you^  a  soft  word  from  you  would  have  put  it  all  right." 
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**  A  soft  word !    How  do  you  know  what  soft  words  I  used  ?  " 

"  A  soft  word  now  would  .do  it.  You  have  only  to  bid  her  come  back 
to  you,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  all  would  be  right.  Can't  you 
be  man  enough  to  remember  that  you  are  a  man  ?  " 

"  Stanbury,  I  believe  you  ^ant  to  quarrel  with  me." 

"  I  tell  you  fairly  that  I  think  that  you  are  wrong." 

"  They  haVe  talked  you  over  to  their  side." 

^'  I  know  nothing  about  sides.    I  only  know  that  you  are  wrong." 

**  And  what  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

"  Go  and  travel  together  for  six  months."  Here  was  Lady  Milborough*s 
receipt  again !  "  Travel  together  for  a  year  if  you  will.  Then  come  back 
and  live  where  you  please.  People  will  have  forgotten  it ; — or  if  they 
remember  it,  what  matters  ?  No  sane  person  can  advise  you  to  go  on  as 
you  are  doing  now." 

But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Before  they  had  reached  the  Bank  the  two 
friends  had  quarrelled  and  had  parted.  Then  Trevelyan  felt  that  there 
was  indeed  no  one  left  to  him  but  Bozzle.  On  the  following  morning  he 
saw  Bozzle,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  was  in  Paris. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

HT70H  8TANBUBT  SMOXES  ANOTHEB  PIPE. 

Tbsteltak  was  gone,  and  Bozzle  alone  knew  his  address.  During  the 
first  fortnight  of  her  residence  at  St.  Diddulph's  Mrs.  Trevelyan  received 
two  letters  from  Lady  Milborough,  in  both  of  which  she  was  recommended, 
indeed  tenderly  implored,  to  be  submissive  to  her  husband.  **  Anything," 
said  Lady  Milborough,  "is  better  than  separation."  In  answer  to  the 
second  letter  Mrs.  Trevelyan  told  the  old  lady  that  she  had  no  means 
by  which  she  could  shew  any  submission  to  her  husband,  even  if  she 
were  so  minded.  Her  husband  had  gone  away,  she  did  not  "know  whither, 
and  she  had  no  means  by  which  she  could  communicate  with  him.  And 
then  came  a  packet  to  her  from  her  father  and  mother,  despatched  from 
the  islands  after  the  receipt  by  Lady  Kowley  of  the  melancholy  tidings  of 
the  journey  to  Nuncombe  Putney.  Both  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady 
Rowley  were  full  of  anger  against  Trevelyan,  and  wrote  as  though  the 
husband  could  certainly  be.  brought  back  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  if  they 
only  were  present.  This  packet  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  con- 
tained a  sealed  note  from  Sir  Marmaduke  addressed  to  Mr.  Trevelyan. 
Lady  Rowley  explained  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  get  to 
England  earlier  than  in  the  spring.  "  I  would  come  myself  at  once  and 
leave  papa  to  follow,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  "only  for  the  children.  If  I 
were  to  bring  them,  I  must  take  a  house  for  them,  and  the  expense  would 
ruin  us.  Papa  has  written  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  a  way  that  he  thinks  will 
bring  him  to  reason." 

But  how  was  this  letter,  by  which  the  husband  was  to  be  brought  to 
reason,  to  be  put  into  the  husband's  hands  P  Mrs.  Trevelyan  applied  to 
Mr.  Bideawhile  and  to  Lady  Milborough,  and  to  Stanbury,  for  Trevelyan'fl 
addiiess ;  but  was  told  by  each  of  them  that  nothing  was  known  of  his 
whereabouts.  She  did  not  apply  to  Mr.  Bozzle,  although  Mr.  Bozzle  was 
more  than  once  in  her  neighbourhood ;  but  as  yet  she  knew  nothing  of 
Mr.  Bozzle.     The  replies  from  Mr.  Bideawhile  and  from  Lady  Mil- 
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borough  came  by  the  post ;  but  Hugh  Stanbury  thought  that  duty  re- 
quired him  to  make  another  journey  to  St.  Diddulph's  and  carry  his  own 
answer  with  him. 

And  on  this  occasion  Fortune  was  either  very  kind  to  him, — or  very 
unkind.  Whichever  it  was,  he  found  himself  alone  for  a  few  seconds  in 
the  parsonage  parlour  with  Nora  Eowley.  Mr.  Outhouse  was  away  at 
the  time.  Emily  had  gone  up-stairs  for  the  boy ;  and  Mrs.  Outhouse, 
suspecting  nothing,  had  followed  her.  ^*  Miss  Rowley/'  said  he,  getting 
up  from  his  seat,  "  if  you  think  it  will  do  any  good  I  will  follow  Trevelyan 
tin  I  find  him." 

"How  can  you  find  him  P  Besides,  why  should  you  give  up  your  own 
business?" 

"  I  would  do  anything — to  serve  your  sister."  This  he  said  with  hesita- 
tion in  his  voice,  as  though  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  all  that  he  desired  to 
have  spoken. 

"  I  am  sure  that  Emily  is  very  grateful,"  said  Nora ;  "  but  she  would 
not  wish  to  give  you  such  trouble  as  that." 

"I  would  do  anything  for  your  sister,"  he  repeated,  " for  your 

nke,  Miss  Rowley."  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  spoken 
a  word  to  her  in  such  a  strain,  and  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
her  heart  was  sick  for  some  such  expression.  But  now  that  it  had  come, 
though  there  was  a  sweetness  about  it  that  was  delicious  to  her,  she  was 
absolutely  silenced  by  it.  And  she  was  at  once  not  only  silent,  but  stem, 
rigid,  and  apparently  cold.  Stsmbury  could  not  but  feel  as  he  looked  at 
her  that  he  had  offended  her.  "  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  as  much," 
aaid  he ;  *•*"  but  it  is  so." 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  she,  '*  that  is  nonsense.  It  is  of  my  sister,  not  of 
me,  .that  we  are  speaking." 

Then  the  door  was  opened  and  Emily  came  in  with  her  child,  followed 
by  her  aunt.  There  was  no  other  opportunity,  and  perhaps  it  was  well  for 
Kora  and  for  Hugh  that  there  should  have  been  no  other.  Enough  had 
been  said  to  give  her  comfort ;  and  more  might  have  led  to  his  discom- 
posure. As  to  that  matter  on  which  he  was  presumed  to  have  come  to 
8t  Diddiilph's,  he  could  do  nothing.  He  cBd  not  know  Trevelyan' s 
address,  but  did  know  that  Trevelyan  had  abandoned  the  chambers  in 
lincoln's  Inn.  And  then  he  found  himself  compelled  to  confess  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  Trevelyan,  and  that  they  had  parted  in  anger  on  the 
day  of  their  joint  visit  to  the  East.  '*  Everybody  who  knows  him  must 
quarrel  with  him,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  Hugh  when  he  took  his  leave  was 
treated  by  them  all  as  a  friend  who  had  been  gained.  Mrs.  Outhouse  was 
gracious  to  him.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  whispered  a  word  to  him  of  her  own 
trouble.  '*  If  I  can  hear  anything  of  him,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  let 
you  know,"  he  said.  Then  it  was  Nora's  turn  to  bid  him  adieu.  There 
▼as  nothing  to  be  said.  No  word  could  be  spoken  before  others  that 
should  be  of  any  avail.  But  as  he  took  her  hand  in  his  he  remembered 
the  reticence  of  her  fingers  on  that  former  day,  and  thought  that  he  was 
sore  there  was  a  difference. 

On  this  occasion  he  made  his  journey  back  to  the  end  of  Chancery 
Lane  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus :  and  as  he  lit  his  little  pipe,  disregarding 
alt(^ether  the  scrutiny  of  the  public,  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind 
Bimilar  to  those  in  which  he  had  indulged  as  he  sat  smoking  on  the 
comer  of  the  churchyard  wall  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  He  declared  to 
himself  that  he  did  love  this  girl ;  and  as  it  was  so,  would  it  not  be  better, 
tt  any  rate  more  manly,  that  he  should  tell  her  so  honestly,  than  go  on 
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giopanf  about  -with  half-expresBed  woida  what  he  saw  Iter,  thinlriiig  of 
her  and  yet  hardly  daring  to  go  near  her,  bidding  himaelf  to  forget  her 
although  he  knew  fliat  such  forgetting  was  impoeaible,  hankering  after 
the  aonnd  of  her  roioe  and  the  toudi  of  her  hand,  and  something  of  the 
tendemeas  of  returned  affection, — and  yet  r^parding  her  as  a  prize  alto- 
gether out  of  his  reach !  Why  dionld  she  be  out  of  his  readi  ?  She  had 
no  numey,  and  he  had  not  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  in  the  world.  But 
he  was  earning  an  income  which  would  give  than  both  shelter  and 
clothes  and  bread  and  cheese. 

What  reader  is  there,  male  or  female,  of  such  stories  as  is  this,  who  has 
not  often  discussed  in  his  or  her  own  mind  the  different  sides  of  this 
question  of  love  and  marriage  ?  On  either  side  enough  may  be  said  by 
any  arguer  to  convince  at  any  rate  himsel£  It  must  be  wrong  for  a  man, 
whose  income  is  both  insufficient  and  precarious  also,  not  only  to  double 
his  own  cares  and  burdens,  but  to  place  the  weight  of  that  doubled  burden 
on  other  ehoulders  besides  his  own, — on  shoulders  that  are  tender  and  soft, 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  any  crushing  weight.  And  then  that 
doubled  burden, — ^that  burden  of  two  months  to  be  fed,  of  two  backs  to  be 
covered,  of  two  minds  to  be  satisfied,  is  so  apt  to  double  itself  again  and 
again.  The  two  so  speedily  become  four,  and  six !  And  then  there  is  the 
feeling  that  that  kind  of  semi-poverty,  which  has  in  itself  something  of 
the  pleasantness  of  independence,  when  it  is  borne  by  a  man  alone,  entails 
the  miseries  of  a  draggle-tailed  and  querulous  existence  when  it  is  im- 
posed on  a  woman  who  has  in  her  own  home  enjoyed  the  ccmiforts  of 
affluence.  As  a  man  thinks  of  all  this,  if  he  chooses  to  argue  with  him- 
self on  that  side,  there  is  enough  in  the  argument  to  make  him  feel  that 
not  only  as  a  wise  man  but  as  an  honest  man,  he  had  better  let  the  young 
lady  alone.  She  is  well  as  she  is,  and  he  sees  around  him  so  many  who 
have  tried  the  chances  of  marriage  and  who  are  not  well !  Look  at  Jones 
with  his  wan,  worn  wife  and  his  five  children,  Jones  who  is  not  yet  thirty, 
of  whom  he  happens  to  know  that  the  wrettihed  man  cannot  look  his 
doctor  in  the  face,  and  that  the  doctor  is  as  necessary-  to  the  man's  house 
as  is  the  butcher !  What  heart  can  Jones  have  for  his  work  with  such  a 
burden  as  this  upon  his  shoulders?  And  so  the  thinker,  who  argues 
on  that  side,  resolves  that  the  young  lady  shall  go  her  own  way  for  him: 

But  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  are  equally  cogent,  and  so  much 
more  alluring !  And  they  are  used  by  the  same  man  with  reference  to 
the  same  passion,  and  are  intended  by  him  to  put  himself  right  in  his 
conduct  in  reference  to  the  same  dear  girl.  Only  the  former  line  of 
thoughts  occurred  to  him  on  a  Saturday,  when  he  was  ending  his  week 
rather  gloomily,  and  this  other  way  of  thinking  on  the  same  subject  has 
come  upon  him  on  a  Monday,  as  he  is  beginning  his  week  with  renewed 
hope.  Does  this  young  girl  of  his  heart  love  himP  And  if  so,  their 
affection  for  each  other  being  thus  reciprocal,  is  she  not  entitled  to  an 
expression  of  her  opinion  and  her  wishes  on  this  difficult  subject  P  And 
if  she  be  willing  to  run  the  risk  and  to  encounter  the  dangers, — to  do  so 
on  his  behalf,  because  she  is  willing  to  share  everything  with  him, — is  it 
becoming  in  him,  a  man,  to  fear  what  she  does  not  fear  P  If  she  be  not 
willing  let  her  say  so*  If  there  be  any  speaking,  he  must  speak  first ; — 
but  she  is  entitled,  as  much  as  he  is,  to  her  own  ideas  respecting  their 

g'eat  outlook  into  the  affairs  of  the  world.  And  then  is  it  not  manifestly 
od's  ordinance  that  a  man  should  live  together  with  a  woman  P  How 
poor  a  creature  does  the  man  become  who  has  shirked  his  duty  in  this, 
respect,  who  has  done  nothing  to  keep  the  world  going,  who  has  been 
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willing  to  ignore  all  affection  so  that  he  might  avoid  all  burdens,  and  who 
has  put  into  his  own  belly  every  good  thing  that  has  come  to  him,  either 
by  1^6  earning  of  his  own  hands  or  from  the  bounty  and  industry  of 
others !  Of  course  there  is  a  risk ;  but  what  excitement  is  there  in  any- 
thing in  which  there  is  none  P  So  on  the  Tuesday  he  speaks  his  mind  to 
the  young  lady,  and  tells  her  candidly  that  there  will  be  potatoes  for  the 
two  of  them, — sufficient,  as  he  hopes,  of  potatoes,  but  no  more.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  young  lady  replies  that  she  for  her  part  will  be  quite 
content  to  take  the  parings  for  her  own  eating.  Then  they  rush  deliciously 
into  each  other's  arms  and  the  matter  is  settled.  For,  though  the  con- 
victions arising  £rom  the  former  line  of  arg^ument  may  be  set  aside  as  often 
as  need  be,  those  reached  from  the  latter  are  generally  conclusive.  That 
such  a  settiement  will  always  be  better  for  the  young  gentleman  and  the 
young  lady  concerned  than  one  founded  on  a  sterner  prudence  is  more 
than  one  may  dare  to  say ;  but  we  do  feel  sure^  that  that  country  will  be 
most  prosperous  in  which  such  leaps  in  the  dark  are  made  with  the  greatest 
freedom. 

Our  friend  Hugh,  as  he  sat  smoking  on  the  knife-board  of  the  omnibus, 
determined  that  he  would  risk  everything.  If  it  were  ordained  that 
pmdence  should  prevail,  the  prudence  should  be  hers.  Why  should  he 
take  upon  himself  to  have  prudence  enough  for  two,  seeing  that  she  was 
80  very  discreet  in  all  her  bearings  P  Then  he  remember^  the  touch  of 
her  hiucLd,  which  he  stiU  felt  upon  his  i>alm  as  he  sat  handling  his  pipe, 
and  he  told  himself  that  after  that  he  was  bound  to  say  a  word  more.  And 
moreover  he  confessed  to  himself  that  he  was  compelled  by  a  feeling  that 
mastered  him  altogether.  He  could  not  get  through  an  hour's  work 
without  throwing  down  his  pen  and  thinkiing  of  Nora  Bowley.  It  was 
his  destiny  to  love  her, — and  there  was,  to  his  mind,  a  mean,  pettifogging 
secrecy,  amounting  almost  to  daihr  lying,  in  his  thus  loving  her  and  not 
telling  her  that  he  loved  her.  It  might  well  be  that  she  should  rebuke 
him ;  but  he  thought  that  he  could  bear  that.  It  might  well  be  t.hat  he 
had  altogether  mistaken  that  touch  of  her  hand.  After  all  it  had  been 
the  slightest  possible  motion  of  no  more  than  one  finger.  But  he  would 
at  any  rate  kiow  the  truth.  If  she  would  tell  him  at  once  that  she  did 
sot  care  for  him,  he  thought  that  he  could  get  over  it ;  but  life  was  not 
worth  having  while  he  lived  in  this  shifty,  dubious,  and  uncomfortable 
state.  80  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  to  St.  Diddulph's  with 
his  heart  in  his  hand. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Bozzle  had  been  twice  to  St.  Diddulph's ; — and 
now  he  made  a  third  journey  there,  two  days  after  Stanbury's  visit. 
Trevelyan,  who,  in  truth,  hated  the  sight  of  the  man,  and  who  suffered 
agonies  in  his  presence,  had,  nevertheless,  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
he  could  not  live  without  his  assistance.  That  it  should  be  so  was  a  part 
of  the  cruelty  of  his  lot.  Who  else  was  there  that  he  could  trust  P  His 
wife  had  renewed  her  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne  the  moment  that 
she  had  left  him.  Mrs.  Stanbury,  who  had  been  represented  to  him  as 
the  most  correct  of  matrons,  had  at  once  been  feilse  to  him  and  to  her 
trust,  in  allowing  Colonel  Osborne  to  enter  her  house.  Mr.  and.  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  with  whom  his  wife  had  now  located  herself,  not  by  his  orders, 
were,  of  course,  his  enemies.  His  old  friend,  Hugh  Stanbury,  had  gone 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  had  quarrelled  with  him  purposely,  with  malice 
prepense,  because  he  would  not  submit  himself  to  the  caprices  of  the  vdfe 
who  had  injured  him.  His  own  lawyer  had  refused  to  act  for  him ;  and 
his  &8t  ana  oldest  ally,  the  very  person  who  had  sounded  in  his  ear  the 
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earliest  warning  note  against  that  odious  yillain,  wliose  daily  work  it  was 
to  destroy  the  peace  of  families, — even  Lady  Milborough  had  turned 
against  him !  Because  he  would  not  follow  the  stupid  prescription  which, 
she,  with  pig-headed  obstinacy,  persisted  in  giving, — because  he  would 
not  carry  his  wife  off  to  Naples,—  she  was  ill-judging  and  inconsistent 
enough  to  tell  him  that  he  was  wrong  I  Who  was  then  left  to  him  but 
BozzleP  Bozzle  was  very  disagreeable.  Bozzle  said  things,  and  made 
suggestions  to  him  which  were  as  bad  as  pins  stuck  into  his  flesh.  But 
Bozzle  was  true  to  his  employer,  and  could  find  out  facts.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Bozzle,  he  would  have  known  nothing  of  the  Colonel's  journey 
to  Devonshire.  Had  it  not  been  for  Bozzle,  he  would  never  have  heard 
of  the  coiTespondence ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  left  London,  he  gave 
Bozzle  a  roving  commission ;  and  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris 
onwards,  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  he  furnished  Bozzle  with  his  address. 
At  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
inquire  of  himself  whether  it  might  be  possible  that  his  old  friends  were 
right,  and  that  he  himself  was  wrong.  From  morning  to  night  he  sang 
to  himself  melancholy  silent  songs  of  inward  wailing,  as  to  the  cruelty 
of  his  own  lot  in  life ; — and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  employed  Bozzle  to  find 
out  for  him  how  far  that  cruelty  was  carried. 

Mr.  Bozzle  was,  of  course,  convinced  that  the  lady  whom  he  was 
employed  to  watch  was — ^no  better  than  she  ought  to  be.  That  is  the 
usual  Bozzlian  language  for  broken  vows,  secrecy,  intrigue,  dirt,  and 
adultery.  It  was  his  business  to  obtain  evidence  of  her  guilt.  There  was 
no  question  to  be  solved  as  to  her  innocency.  The  Bozzlian  mind  would 
have  regarded  any  such  suggestion  as  the  product  of  a  green  softness,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  made  him  quite  unfit  tor  his  profession. 
He  was  aware  that  ladies  who  are  no  better  than  they  should  be  are  often 
very  clever, — so  clever,  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  the  Bozzles  who  shall 
at  last  confound  them  should  be  first-rate  Bozzles,  Bozzles  quite  at  the 
top  of  their  profession, — and,  therefore,  he  went  about  his  work  with 
great  industry  and  miich  caution.  Colonel  Osborne  was  at  the  present 
moment  in  Scotland.  Bozzle  was  sure  of  that.  He  was  quite  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Bozzle  had  examined  his  map,  and  had  found  that  Wick, 
which  was  the  Coloners  post-town,  was  very  far  north  indeed.  He  had 
half  a  mind  to  run  down  to  Wick,  as  he  was  possessed  by  a  certain  honest 
zeal,  which  made  him  long  to  do  something  hard  and  laborious ;  but  his 
experience  told  him  that  it  was  very  easy  for  the  Colonel  to  come  up  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Diddulph's,  whereas  the  lady  could  not  go 
down  to  Wick,  unless  she  were  to  decide  upon  throwing  herself  into 
her  lover's  arms, — whereby  Bozzle' s  work  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 
He,  therefore,  confined  his  immediate  operations  to  St.  Diddulph's. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  important  persons  in  and  about 
Mr.  Outhouse's  parsonage.  He  became  very  familiar  with  the  postman. 
He  arranged  terms  of  intimacy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  housemaid ; 
and,  on  the  third  journey,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  potboy  at  the 
Full  Moon.  The  potboy  remembered  well  the  fact  of  the  child  being 
brought  to  "  our  'ouse,"  as  he  called  the  Full  Moon ;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  say,  that  the  same  '^  gent  as  had  brought  the  boy  backards  and  for- 
rards,"  had  since  that  been  at  the  parsonage.  But  Bozzle  was  quite  quick 
enough  to  perceive  that  all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Colonel.  He 
was  led,  indeed,  to  fear  that  his  *'  governor,"  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  Trevelyan  in  his  half-spoken  soliloquies, — ^that  his  governor  was 
not  as  true  to  him  as  he  was  to  his  governor.    What  business  had  that 
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meddling  fellow  Stanbury  at  St.  Diddulph's? — for  Trevelyan  had  not 
thouglit  it  necessary  to  tell  his  satellite  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  his 
fiiend.  Bozzle  was  grieved  in  his  mind  when  he  learned  that  Stanbury's 
interference  was  still  to  be  dreaded ;  and  wrote  to  his  governor,  rather 
severely,  to  that  effect ;  but,  when  so  writing,  he  was  able  to  give  no 
farther  information.  Facts,  in  sach  cases,  will  not  imravel  themselves 
inthout  much  patience  on  the  part  of  the  investigators. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

priscilla's  wisdom. 


Oh  the  night  after  the  dinner  party  in  the  Close,  Dorothy  was  not  the 
only  person  in  the  house  who  laid  awake  thinking  of  what  had  taken 
place.  Miss  Stanbury  also  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  for  hour  after  hour 
could  not  sleep  as  she  remembered  the  fruitlessness  of  her  efforts  on  behalf 
of  her  nephew  and  niece. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  her,  when  she  had  first  proposed  to  herself 
that  Dorothy  should  become  Mrs.  Gibson  that  Dorothy  herself  would  have 
any  objection  to  such  a  step  in  life.  Her  fear  had  been  that  Dorothy 
would  have  become  over-radiant  with  triumph  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
husband,  and  going  to  that  husband  with  a  fortune  of  her  own.  That  Mr. 
Gibson  might  hesitate  she  had  thought  very  likely.  It  is  thus  in  general 
that  women  regard  the  feelings,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  other  women. 
You  will  hardly  ever  meet  an  elderly  lady  who  will  not  speak  of  her 
juniors  as  living  in  a  state  of  breathless  anxiety  to  catch  husbands.  And 
the  elder  lady  wiU  sx>eak  of  the  younger  as  though  any  kind  of  choice  in 
such  catching  was  quite  disrege^ed.  The  man  must  be  a  gentleman, — 
or,  at  least,  gentlemanlike,— and  there  must  be  bread.  Let  these  things 
be  given,  and  what  girl  won*t  jump  into  what  man's  arms  ?  Female  reader, 
is  it  not  thus  that  tiie  elders  of  your  sex  speak  of  the  younger  ?  When 
old  Mrs.  Stanbury  heard  that  Nora  Bowley  had  refused  Mr.  Glascock,  the 
thmg  was  to  her  unintelligible ;  and  it  was  now  quite  unintelligible  to 
Uiss  Stanbury  that  Dorothy  should  prefer  a  single  life  to  matrimony  with 
Mr.  Gibson. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  on  Aunt  Stanbuiy's  behalf,  that  Dorothy  was 
one  of  those  yielding,  hesitating,  submissive  young  women,  trusting 
others,  but  doubting  ever  of  themselves,  as  to  whom  it  is  natural  that  their 
stronger  friends  should  find  it  expedient  to  decide  for  them.  Miss  Stan- 
bury was  almost  justified  in  thinking  that  unless  she  were  to  find  a 
husband  for  her  niece,  her  niece  would  never  find  one  for  herself.  Dorothy 
would  drift  into  being  an  old  maid,  like  Priscilla,  simply  because  she  would 
never  assert  herself, — never  put  he^  best  foot  foremost.  Aunt  Stanbury 
had  therefore  taken  upon  herself  to  put  out  a  foot ;  and  having  carefully 
tbnnd  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  "  willing,*'  had  conceived  that  all  difficulties 
were  over.  She  would  be  enabled  to  do  her  duty  by  her  niece,  and  esta- 
blish comfortably  in  Hfe,  at  any  rate,  one  of  her  brother's  children.  And 
now  Dorothy  was  taking  upon  herself  to  say  that  she  did  not  like  the  gentle- 
oum!   Such  conduct  was  almost  equal  to  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper ! 

On  the  following  morning,  after  breakfast,  when  Brooke  Burgess  was 
gone  out  to  call  upon  his  uncle, — ^which  he  insisted  upon  doing  openly, 
tad  not  under  the  rose,  in  spite  of  Miss  Stanbury' s  great  gravity  on  the 
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occasion, — ^there  was  a  very  serious  conversation,  and  poor  Dorothy  had 
found  herself  to  be  ahnost  silenced.  She  did  argue  for  a  time ;  hut  her 
arguments  seemed,  even  to  herself,  to  amount  to  so  little !  "Why  shouldn't 
she  love  Mr.  Gibson  P  That  was  a  question  which  she  found  it  impossible 
to  answer.  And  though  she  did  not  actually  yield,  though  she  did  not 
say  that  she  would  accept  the  man,  still,  when  she  was  told  that  three 
days  were  to  be  allowed  to  her  for  consideration,  and  that  then  the  offer 
would  be  made  to  her  in  form,  she  felt  that,  as  regarded  the  anti-Gribson 
interest,  she  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Why  should  not  such  an 
insignificant  creature,  as  was  she,  love  Mr.  Gibson, — or  any  other  man 
who  had  bread  to  give  her,  and  was  in  some  degree  like  a  gentleman  ? 
On  that  night,  she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  her  sister : — 

<<  Th6  Close,  Tuesday. 

'^Deabest  Pbiscilla, 

"  I  do  so  wish  that  you  could  be  with  me,  so  that  I  could  talk  to  you 
again.  Aunt  Stanbury  is  the  most  affectionate  and  kindest  friend  in  the 
world;  but  she  has  always  been  so  able  to  have  her  own  way,  because  she 
is  both  clever  and  good,  that  I  find  myself  almost  like  a  baby  with  her. 
She  has  been  talking  to  me  again  about  Mr.  Gibson ;  and  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Gibson  really  does  mean  it.  It  is  certainly  very  strange ;  but  I  do 
think  now  that  it  is  true.  He  is  to  come  on  Friday.  It  seems. very  odd 
that  it  should  all  be  settled  for  him  in  that  way ;  but  then  Aunt  Stanbury 
is  so  clever  at  settling  things ! 

^^  He  sat  next  to  me  almost  all  the  evening  yesterday ;  but  he  didn't  say 
anything  about  it,  except  that  he  hoped  I  agreed  with  him  about  going  to 
church,  and  all  that.  I  suppose  I  do ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  I  were 
to  be  a  clergyman's  wife,  I  should  endeavour  to  do  whatever  my  husband 
thought  right  about  religion.  One  ought  to  try  to  do  so,  even  u  the  cler- 
gyman is  not  one's  husband.  Mr.  Burgess  has  come,  and  he  was  so  very 
amufiing  all  the  evening,  that  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  Mr.  Gibson 
said  so  Uttle.  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  very  nice  man,  and  I  think  Aunt  Stan- 
bury is  more  fond  of  lum  than  of  anybody.  He  is  not  at  aU  the  sort  of 
person  that  I  expected. 

'^  But  if  Mr.  Gibson  does  come  on  Friday,  and  does  really  mean  it, 
what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  Aunt  Stanbury  will  be  very  angry  if  I  do  not 
take  her  advice.  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  intends  it  all  for  my  happiness ; 
and  then,  of  course,  she  knows  so  much  more  about  the  world  than  I  do. 
She  asks  me  what  it  js  that  I  expect.  Of  course,  I  do  not  expect  anjrthing. 
It  is  a  great  compliment  £rom  Mr.  Gibson,  who  is  a  clergyman,  and  tiiougkt 
well  of  by  everybody.  And  nothing  could  be  more  respectable.  Aunt 
Stanbury  says  tiiiat  with  the  money  she  would  give  us  we  should  be  quite 
comfortable ;  and  she  wants  us  to  live  ija  this  house.  She  says  that  there 
are  thirty  girls  round  Exeter  who  would  give  their  eyes  for  such  a  chance ; 
and,  looking  at  it  in  that  light,  of  course,  it  is  a  very  great  thing  for  me. 
Only  think  how  poor  we  have  been !  And  then,  deai'  Friscilla,  perhaps 
he  would  let  me  be  good  to  you  and  dear  mamma ! 

**  But  of  course  he  will  ask  me  whether  I— love  him ;  and  what  am  I 
to  say.  Aimt  Stanbury  says  that  I  am  to  love  him.  ^  Begin  to  love  him 
at  once,'  she  said  this  morning.  I  would  if  I  could,  partly  for  her  sake, 
and  because  I  do  feel  that  it  would  be  so  respectable.  When  I  think  of 
it,  it  does  seem  such  a  pity  that  poor  I  should  throw  away  such  a  chance. 
And  I  must  say  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  very  good  and  most  obliging  ;  and 
everybody  says  that  he  has  an  excellent  temper,  and  that  he  is  a  most 
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pradent,  well-dispositioned  man.  I  declare,  dear  Friscilla,  when  I  think 
of  it,  I  cannot  brmg  myself  to  believe  that  such  a  man  should  want  me  to 
be  his  wife. 

'^  But  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  I  suppose  when  a  girl  is  in  love  she  is  very 
unhappy  if  the  gentleman  does  not  propose  to  her.  I  am  sure  it  would 
not  make  me  at  all  unhappy  if  I  were  told  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  changed 
his  mind. 

"  Dearest  Priscilla,  you  must  write  at  once,  because  he  is  to  be  here  on 
Friday.  Oh,  dear ;  Friday  does  seem  to  be  so  near !  And  I  shall  never 
know  what  to  say  to  him,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

'^  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"Dorothy  Stanbubt. 

"P.S. — Give  my  kindest  love  to  mamma;  but  you  need  not  tell  her 
'    unless  you  think  it  best." 

Priscilla  received  this  letter  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  and  felt  herself 
bound  to  answer  it  on  that  same  afternoon.  Had  she  postponed  her 
reply  for  a  day,  it  would  still  have  been  in  Dorothy's  hands  before  Mr. 
Gibson  could  have  come  to  her  on  the  dreaded  Friday  morning.  But 
BtiU  that  would  hardly  give  her  time  enough  to  consider  the  matter  with 
any  degreie  of  deliberation  after  she  should  have  been  armed  with  what 
wisdom  Priscilla  might  be  able  to  send  her.  The  post  left  Nuncombe 
Patney  at  three ;  and  therefore  the  letter  had  to  be  written  before  their 
early  dinner. 

So  Priscilla  went  into  the  garden  and  sat  herself  down  under  an  old 
cedar  that  she  might  discuss  the  matter  with  herself  in  aU  its  bearings. 
She  felt  that  no  woman  could  be  called  upon  to  write  a  letter  that  should 
be  of  more  importance.  The  whole  welfare  in  life  of  the  person  who  was 
dearest  to  her  would  probably  depend  upon  it.  The  weignt  upon  her  was 
80  great  that  she  thought  for  a  while  she  would  take  counsel  with  her 
moUier ;  but  she  fielt  sure  that  her  mother  would  recommend  the  marriage ; 
and  that  if  she  afterwards  should  find  herself  bound  to  oppose  it,  then  her 
mother  would  be  a  miserable  woman.  There  could  be  no  use  to  her  in 
taking  counsel  with  her  mother,  because  her  mother's  mind  was  known  to 
her  beforehand.  The  responsibility  was  thrown  upon  her,  and  she  alone 
must  bear  it. 

She  tried  hard  to  persuade  herself  to  write  at  once  and  tell  her  sister  to 
many  the  man.  She  knew  her  sister's  heart  so  well  as  to  be  sure  that 
Dorothy  would  learn  to  love  the  man  who  was  her  husband.  It  was 
i^ost  impossible  that  Dorothy  should  not  love  those  with  whom  she 
lived.  And  then  her  sister  was  so  well  adapted  to  be  a  wife  and  a  mother. 
Her  temper  was  so  sweet,  she  was  so  pure,  so  unselfish,  so  devoted,  and  so 
healthy  withal !  She  was  so  happy  when  she  was  acting  for  others ;  and 
K  excellent  in  action  when  she  had  another  one  to  think  for  her !  She 
was  so  trusting  and  trustworthy  that  any  husband  would  adore  her! 
Then  Priscilla  walked  slowly  into  the  house,  got  her  prayer-book,  and 
retaining  to  her  seat  under  the  tree  read  the  marriage  service.  It  was 
one  o'clock  when  she  went  up-stairs  to  write  her  letter,  and  it  had  not  yet 
Btrock  eleven  when  she  first  seated  herself  beneath  the  tree.  Her  letter, 
^hen  written,  waa  as  foUows : — 

**  Nuncombe  Putney^  August  25,  186 — . 

"DSABBST  DOBOTHT, 

'*  I  got  your  letter  this  morning,  and  I  think  it  is  better  to 
uiswer  it  at  once,  as  the  time  is  very  short.    I  have  been  thinking  about 
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it  with  aJl  my  mind,  and  I  feel  almost  awe-stricken  lest  I  should  advise 
Tou  wrongly.  After  all,  I  believe  that  your  own  dear  sweet  truth  and 
honesty  would  guide  you  better  than  anybody  else  can  guide  you.  You 
may  be  sure  of  this,  that  whichever  way  it  is,  I  shall  think  that  ybu  have 
done  right.  Dearest  sister,  I  suppose  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  most 
women  a  married  Hfe  is  happier  than  a  single  one.  It  is  always  thought 
so,  as  we  may  see  by  the  anxiety  of  others  to  get  married ;  and  when  an 
opinion  becomes  general,  I  think  that  the  world  is  most  often  right.  And 
then,  my  own  one,  I  feel  sure  that  you  are  adapted  both  for  the  cares  and 
for  the  joys  of  married  life.  You  would  do  your  duty  as  a  married  woman 
happily,  and  would  be  a  comfort  to  your  husband ; — ^not  a  thoiii  in  his 
side,  as  are  so  many  women. 

'*  But,  my  pet,  do  not  let  that  reasoning  of  Aunt  Stanbury*s  about  the 
thirty  young  girls  who  would  give  their  eyes  for  Mr.  Gibson,  have  any 
weight  with  you.  You  should  not  take  him  because  thirty  other  young* 
girlB  would  be  glad  to  have  him.  And  do  not  think  too  much  of  that 
respectability  of  which  you  speak.  I  would  never  advise  my  Dolly  to 
marry  any  man  unless  fiiie  could  be  respectable  in  her  new  position ;  but 
that  alone  should  go  for  nothing.  Nor  should  our  poverty.  We  shall  not 
starve.    And  even  if  we  did,  that  would  be  but  a  poor  excuse. 

"  I  can  find  no  escape  from  this, — that  you  should  love  him  before  you 
say  that  you  will  take  him.  But  honest,  loyal  love,  need  not,  I  take  it, 
be  of  that  romantic  kind  which  people  write  about  in  novels  and  poetry. 
You  need  not  think  him  to  be  perfect,  or  the  best  or  grandest  of  men. 
Your  heart  will  tell  you  whether  he  is  dear  to  you.  And  remember, 
DoUy,  that  I  shall  remember  that  love  itself  must  begin  at  some  precise 
time.  Though  you  had  not  learned  to  love  him  when  you  wrote  on  Tues- 
day, you  may  have  begun  to  do  so  when  you  get  this  on  Thursday. 

"  If  you  jSnd  that  you  love  him,  then  say  that  you  will  be  his  wife.  If 
your  heart  revolts  ftim  such  a  declaration  as  being  fiilse ; — if  you  cannot 
bring  yourself  to  feel  that  you  prefer  him  to  others  as  the  parkier  of  your 
life, — then  tell  him,  with  thanks  for  his  courtesy,  that  it  cannot  be  as  he 
would  have  it. 

*<  Yours  always  and  ever  most  affectionately, 

"  PaiSGILLA.^'* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
MR.  Gibson's  good  fortune. 

"  Fll  bet  you  half-a-crown,  my  lad,  you're  thrown  over  at  last,  like  the 
rest  of  them.  There's  notlung  she  likes  so  much  as  taking  some  one  up 
in  order  that  she  may  throw  him  over  afterwards."  It  was  thus  that  Mr. 
Bartholomew  Burgess  cautioned  his  nephew  Brooke. 

"  I'll  take  care  tiiat  she  shan't  break  my  heart,  Uncle  Barty.  I  will  go 
my  way  and  she  may  g^  hers,  and  she  may  give  her  money  to  the  hospital 
if  she  pleases." 

On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  Brooke  Burgess  had  declared  aloud 
in  Miss  Stanbury's  parlour  that  he  was  going  over  to  the  bank  to  see  his 
uncle.  Now  there  was  in  this  almost  a  breach  of  contract.  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  when  she  invited  the  young  man  to  Exeter,  had  stipulated  that  there 
should  be  no  intercourse  between  her  house  and  the  bank.   "  Of  coursey 
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I  shall  not  need  to  know  where  you  go  or  where  yoa  don't  go,"  she  had 
written ;  "  but  after  all  that  has  passed  there  must  not  be  any  positive 
intercourse  between  my  house  and  the  bank."  And  now  he  had  spoken 
of  going  over  to  G  and  B,  as  he  called  them,  with  the  utmost  indi£ference. 
lOss  Stanbury  had  looked  very  grave,  but  had  said  nothing.  She  had 
detennined  to  be  on  her  g^rd,  so  that  she  should  not  be  driven  to  quarrel 
^th  Brooke  if  she  could  avoid  it. 

Bartholomew  Burgess  wajs  a  tall,  thin,  ill-tempered  old  man,  as  well- 
known  in  Exeter  as  the  cathedral,  and  respected  after  a  fashion.  No  one 
liked  him.  He  said  ill-natured-  things  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  had 
never  earned  any  reputation  for  doing  good-natured  acts.  But  he  had 
lived  in  Exeter  tot  nearly  seventy  years,  and  had  achieved  that  sort  of 
esteem  which  comes  from  long  tenure.  And  he  had  committed  no  great 
iniqnities  in  the  course  of  his  fifty  years  of  business.  The  bank  had 
never  stopped  payment,  and  he  had  robbed  no  one.  He  had  not  swallowed 
up  widows  and  orphans,  and  had  done  his  work  in  the  firm  of  Cropper 
and  Bnrgess  after  the  old-fashioned  safe  manner,  which  leads  neither  to 
liches  nor  to  ruin.  Therefore  he  was  respected.  But  he  was  a  dis- 
contented, sour  old  man,  who  believed  himself  to  have  been  injured  by  all 
liis  own  Mends,  who  disliked  his  own  partners  because  they  had  bought 
that  which  had,  at  any  rate,  never  belonged  to  him ; — and  whose  strongest 
laasion  it  was  to  hate  Miss  Stanbury  of  the  Close. 

"  She's  got  a  parson  by  the  hand,  now,"  said  the  uncle,  as  he  continued 
his  caution  to  the  nephew. 

"There  was  a  clergyman  there  last  night: " 

*^  No  doubt,  and  she'll  play  him  off  against  you,  and  you  against  him ; 
>nd  then  she'll  throw  you  both  over.     I  know  her." 

"She  has  got  a  right  to  do  what  she  likes  with  her  own,  Uncle  Barty." 

''And  how  did  she  get  it  P  Never  mind.  I'm  not  going  to  set  yon 
>^;ainst  her,  if  you're  her  favourite  for  the  moment.  She  has  a  niece  with 
her  there,— hasn't  she  ?  " 

"  One  of  her  brother's  daughters." 

"  They  say  she's  going  to  make  that  clergyman  marry  her." 

"What;— Mr.  Gibson?" 

"  Yes.  They  tell  me  he  was  as  good  as  engaged  to  another  girl,— one 
of  the  Frenches  of  Heavitree.  And  therefore  dear  Jemima .  could  do 
nothing  better  than  interfere.  When  she  has  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
gill's  heart " 

"Which  girl's  heart,  Uncle  Barty  ?" 

"The  girl  the  man  was  to  have  married ;  when  that's  done  she'll  throw 
'iibson  over.  You'll  see.  She'll  refuse  to  give  the  girl  a  shilling.  She 
took  the  girl's  brother  by  the  hand  ever  so  long,  and  then  she  threw  him 
over.  And  she'll  thi*ow  the  girl  over  too,  and  send  her  back  to  the  place 
^  came  from.    And  then  she'll  throw  you  over." 

"  According  to  you,  she  must  be  the  most  malicious  old  woman  that  ever 
^as  allowed  to  live !  " 

"I  don't  think  there  are  many  to  beat  her,  as  far  as  malice  goes.  But 
you'll  find  out  for  yourself.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  were  to  tell 
yon  before  long  that  you  were  to  marry  the  niece." 

"I  shouldn't  think  that  such  very  hard  lines  either,"  said  Brooke 
burgess. 

"I've  no  doubt  you  may  have  her  if  you  like,"  said  Barty,  " in  spite  of 
Jttr.  Gibson.  Only  I  should  recommend  you  to  take  care  and  cret  the 
nioney  firet." 
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When  Brooke  went  back  to  the  honse  in  the  Close,  Miss  Stanbury  was 
quite  fussy  in  her  silence.  She  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  told 
something  about  Barty,  and,  above  all,  to  have  learned  what  Barty  had 
said  about  herself.  But  she  was  far  too  proud  even  to  mention  the  old 
man's  name  of  her  own  accord.  She  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  been 
abused.  She  guessed,  probably  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  kind  of 
things  that  had  been  said  of  her,  and  suggested  to  herself  what  answer 
Brooke  would  make  to  such  accusations.  But  she  had  resolved  to  cloa^ 
it  all  in  silence,  and  pretended  for  a  while  not  to  remember  the  young 
man's  declared  intention  when  he  left  the  house.  "  It  seems  odd  to 
me,"  said  Brooke,  "  that  Uncle  Barty  should  always  live  alone  as  he  does. 
He  must  have  a  dreary  time  of  it." 

"  I  don't  know  anytidng  about  your  Uncle  Barty's  manner  of  living.** 

"  No ; — I  suppose  not.     You  and  he  are  not  friends.'* 

"  By  no  means,  Brooke." 

"  He  lives  there  all  alone  in  that  poky  bank-house,  and  nobody  ever 
goes  neaj*  him.    I  wonder  whether  he  has  any  friends  in  the  city  ?  " 

"  I  reaUy  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  his  friencjs.  And,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Brooke,  I  don't  want  to  tsdk  about  your  uncle.  Of  course,  you 
can  go  to  see  him  when  you  please,  but  I'd  rather  you  didn't  tell  me  of 
your  visits  afterwards." 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  T  hate  so  much  as  a  secret,"  said  he. 
He  had  no  intention  in  this  of  animadverting  upon  Miss  Stanbury*s  secret 
enmity,  nor  had  he  purposed  to  ask  any  question  as  to  her  relations  with 
the  old  man.  He  had  £Jluded  to  his  dislike  of  having  secrets  of  his  own. 
But  she  misunderstood  him. 

"  If  you  are  anxious  to  know "  she  said,  becoming  very  red  in  the 

face. 

**  I  am  not  at  all  curious  to  know.    You  quite  mistake  me.'* 

"  He  has  chosen  to  believe, — or  to  say  that  he  believed, — ^that  I  wronged 
him  in  regard  to  his  brother's  will.  I  nursed  his  brother  when  he  was 
dying, — as  I  considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  do.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that 
story.  It  is  too  long,  and  too  sad.  Romance  is  very  pretty  in  novels,  but 
the  romance  of  a  life  is  always  a  melancholy  matter.  They  are  most 
happy  who  have  no  story  to  tell." 

**  I  quite  believe  that." 

*'  But  your  Uncle  Barty  chose  to  think, — indeed,  I  hardly  know  what 
he  thought.  He  said  that  the  will  was  a  will  of  my  making.  When  it 
was  made  I  and  his  brother  were  apart ;  we  were  not  even  on  speaking 
terms.  There  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  all  manner  of  folly.  I  am  not 
very  proud  when  I  look  back  upon  it.  It  is  not  that  I  think  myself 
better  than  others ;  but  your  Uncle  Brooke's  will  was  made  before  we 
had  come  together  again.  When  he  was  ill  it  was  natural  that  I  should 
go  to  him, — after  all  that  had  passed  between  us.    Eh,  Brooke  P  " 

"  It  was  womanly." 

"  But  it  made  no  difference  about  the  will.  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess 
might  have  known  that  at  once,  and  must  have  known  it  afterwards.  But 
he  has  never  acknowledged  that  he  was  wrong ; — ^never  even  yet.** 

"  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  that,  I  should  say." 

"  The  will  was  no  great  triumph  to  me.  I  could  have  done  without  it. 
As  God,  is  my  judge,  I  would  not  have  lifted  up  my  little  finger  to  get  either 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  poor  Brooke's  money.  If  I  had  known  that  a  word 
would  have  done  it,  I  would  have  bitten  my  tongue  out  before  it  should 
have  been  spoken.'*    She  had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  spealdng  with 
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a  solemnity  that  almost  filled  her  Ustener  with  awe.  She  was  a  woman 
short  of  stature ;  but  now,  as  she  stood  over  him,  she  seemed  to  be  tall  and 
majestic.  "But  when  the  man  was  dead,"  she  continued,  *'and  the  will 
was  there, — ^the  property  was  mine,  and  I  was  bound  in  duty  to  exercise 
the  privileges  and  bear  the  responsibilities  which  the  dead  man,  had  con- 
ferred upon  me.  It  was  Barty,  then,  who  sent  a  low  attorney  to  me,  offer- 
ing me  a  compromise.  What  had  I  to  compromise  ?  Compromise !  No. 
If  it  was  not  mine  by  all  the  right  the  law  could  give,  I  would  sooner 
have  starved  than  have  had  a  crust  of  bread  out  of  the  money."  She  had 
now  clenched  both  her  fists,  and  was  shaking  them  rapidly  as  she  stood 
over  him,  looking  down  upon  him. 
"  Of  course  it  was  your  own." 
*'  Yes.    Though  they  asked  me  to  compromise,  and  sent  messages  to  me  \ 

to  frighten  me ; — ^both  Barty  and  your  Uncle  Tom ;  ay,  and  your  father  j 

too,  Brooke ;  they  did  not  dare  to  go  to  law.    To  law,  indeed !    If  ever  » 

there  was  a  good  will  in  the  world,  the  will  of  your  TJnde  Brooke  was 
good.  They  could  talk,  and  n^align  me,  and  tell  lies  as  to  dates,  and 
strive  to  make  my  name  odious  in  the  county ;  but  they  knew  that  the  * 

will  was  good.  They  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  what  they  did  attempt." 
'*  I  would  try  to  forget  it  all  now,  Aunt  Stanbury." 
"  Forget  it !    How  is  that  to  be  done  ?    How  can  the  mind  forget  the 
liiBtory  of  its  own  life  ?    No, — I  cannot  forget  it.    I  can  forgive  it." 
"  Then  why  not  forgive  it  ?" 
"  I  do.    I  have.    Why  else  are  you  here  ?" 
"  But  forgive  old  Uncle  Barty  also  !  " 

*'  Has  he  forgiven  me  ?  Come  now.  If  I  wished  4o  forgive  him,  how 
(ihoiild  I  begin  P  Would  he  be  gracious  if  I  went  to  him  ?  Does  he  love 
me,  do  you  think, — or  hate  me  ?  Uncle  Barty  is  a  good  hater.  It  is  the 
^  point  about  him.  No,  Brooke,  we  won't  try  the  farce  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion after  a  long  life  of  enmity.  Nobody  would  believe  us,  and  we  should 
not  believe  each  other." 
"Then  I  certainly  woidd  not  try." 

**I  do  not  mean  to  do  so.    The  truth  is,  Brooke,  you  shall  have  it  all 
when  I'm  gone,  if  you  don't  turn  against  me.    You  won't  take  to  writing 
for  penny  newspapers,  will  you,  Brooke  ?"    As  she  asked  the  question  she 
put  one  of  her  hands  softly  on  his  shoulder. 
"  I  certainly  shan't  offend  in  that  way." 
"And  you  won't  be  a  EadicalP" 
"Kg,  not  a  Radical." 

^  I  mean  a  man  to  follow  Beales  and  Bright,  a  republican,  a  putter- 
down  of  the  Church,  a  hater  of  the  Throne.  You  won't  take  up  that  line, 
^vou,  Brooke?" 

"ft  isn't  my  way  at  present.  Aunt  Stanbury.  But  a  man  shouldn't 
promise." 

"  Ah  me  !    It  makes  me  sad  when  I  think  what  the  country  is  coming 
to.  I'm  told  there  are  scores  of  members  of  Parliament  who  don't  pro- 
ounce  their  h's.    Wlien  I  was  yonng,  a  member  of  Parliament  used  to  be 
gentleman ; — and  they've  taken  to  ordaining  all  manner  of  people.    It 
'  to  be  the  case  that  when  you  met  a  clergyman  you  met  a  gentleman, 
y-the-bye,  Brooke,  what  do  you  think  of  JVfi-.  Gibson  P" 
Mr.  Gibson!      To  tell  the. truth,  I  haven't  thought  much  about 


"But  you  must  think  about  him.    Perhaps  you  haven't  thought  about 
|Oy  niece,  Dolly  Stanbury  ?" 
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earliest  warning  note  against  that  odious  villain,  whose  daily  work  it  was 
to  destroy  the  peace  of  families, — even  Lady  Milborough  had  turned 
against  him !  Because  he  would  not  follow  the  stupid  prescription  which, 
she,  with  pig-headed  obstinacy,  persisted  in  giving, — because  he  would 
not  carry  his  wife  oflf  to  Naples,—  she  was  ill-judging  and  inconsistent 
enough  to  tell  him  that  he  was  wrong !  Who  was  then  left  to  him  but 
Bozzle  P  Bozzle  was  very,  disagreeable.  Bozzle  said  things,  and  made 
suggestions  to  him  which  were  as  bad  as  pins  stuck  into  his  flesh.  But 
Bozzle  was  true  to  his  employer,  and  could  find  out  facts.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Bozzle,  he  would  have  known  nothing  of  the  Colonel's  journey 
to  Devonshire.  Had  it  not  been  for  Bozzle,  he  would  never  have  heard 
of  the  coiTCspondence ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  left  London,  he  gave 
Bozzle  a  roving  commission ;  and  when  he  went  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris 
onwards,  over  the  Alps  into  Italy,  he  furnished  Bozzle  with  his  address. 
At  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  misery,  it  never  occurred  to  him  to 
inquire  of  himself  whether  it  might  be  possible  that  his  old  friends  were 
right,  and  that  he  himself  was  wrong.  From  morning  to  night  he  sang^ 
to  himself  melancholy  silent  songs  of  inward  wailing,  as  to  the  cruelty 
of  his  own  lot  in  life ; — and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  employed  Bozzle  to  find 
out  for  tim  how  far  that  cruelty  was  carried. 

Mr.  Bozzle  was,  of  course,  convinced  that  the  lady  whom  he  waa 
employed  to  watch  was — ^no  better  than  she  ought  to  be.  That  is  the 
usual  Bozzlian  language  for  broken  vows,  secrecy,  intrigue,  dirt,  and 
adultery.  It  was  his  business  to  obtain  evidence  of  her  guilt.  There  was 
no  question  to  be  solved  as  to  her  innocency.  The  Bozzlian  mind  would 
have  regarded  any  such  suggestion  as  the  product  of  a  green  softness,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  made  him  quite  unfit  for  his  profession- 
He  was  aware  that  ladies  who  are  no  better  than  they  should  be  are  often 
very  clever, — so  clever,  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  the  Bozzles  who  shall 
at  last  confound  them  should  be  first-rate  Bozzles,  Bozzles  quite  at  the 
top  of  their  profession, — and,  therefore,  he  went  about  his  work  with 
great  industry  and  much  caution.  Colonel  Osborne  was  at  the  present 
moment  in  Scotland.  Bozzle  was  sure  of  that.  He  was  quite  in  the  north 
of  Scotland.  Bozzle  had  examined  his  map,  and  had  found  that  Wick, 
which  was  the  Colonel's  post-town,  was  very  far  north  indeed.  He  had 
half  a  mind  to  run  down  to  Wick,  as  he  was  possessed  by  a  certain  honest 
zeal,  which  made  him  long  to  do  something  hard  and  laborious ;  but  his 
experience  told  him  that  it  was  very  easy  for  the  Colonel  to  come  up  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Diddulph's,  whereas  the  lady  could  not  go 
down  to  Wick,  unless  she  were  to  decide  upon  throwing  herself  into 
her  lover's  arms, — ^whereby  Bozzle' s  work  would  be  brought  to  an  end. 
He,  therefore,  confined  his  immediate  operations  to  St.  Diddulph's. 

He  made  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  important  persons  in  and  about 
Mr.  Outhouse's  parsonage.  He  became  very  familiar  with  the  postman. 
He  arranged  terms  of  intimacy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  housemaid ; 
and,  on  the  third  journey,  he  made  an  alliance  with  the  potboy  at  the 
Full  Moon.  The  potboy  remembered  well  the  fact  of  the  child  being 
brought  to  "  our  'ouse,"  as  he  called  the  Full  Moon ;  and  he  was  enabled 
to  sa}^  that  the  same  '^  gent  as  had  brought  the  boy  backards  and  for- 
rards,"  had  since  that  been  at  the  parsonage.  But  Bozzle  was  quite  quick 
enough  to  perceive  that  all  this  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Colonel.  He 
was  led,  indeed,  to  fear  that  his  "  governor,"  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  Trevelyan  in  his  half-spoken  soliloquies, — ^that  his  governor  was 
not  as  true  to  him  as  he  was  to  his  governor.    What  business  had  that 
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meddling  fellow  Stanbmy  at  St.  Diddulph's? — for  Trevelyan  liad  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  tell  his  satellite  that  he  had  quarrelled  with  his 
friend.  Bozzle  was  grieved  in  his  mind  when  he  learned  that  Stanbury's 
interference  was  still  to  be  dreaded ;  and  wrote  to  his  governor,  rather 
severely,  to  that  effect;  but,  when  so  writing,  he  was  able  to  give  no 
farther  information.  Facts,  in  such  cases,  will  not  unravel  themselves 
without  mucli  patience  on  the  part  of  the  investigators. 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

p&iscilla's  wisdom. 


On  the  nigbt  after  the  dinner  party  in  the  Close,  Dorothy  was  not  the 
only  person  in  the  house  who  laid  awake  thinking  of  what  had  taken 
place.  Miss  Stanbury  also  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  for  hour  after  hour 
could  not  sleep  as  she  reotembered  the  fruitlessness  of  her  efforts  on  behalf 
of  her  nephew  and  niece. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  her,  when  she  had  first  proposed  to  herself 
that  Dorothy  should  become  Mrs.  Gibson  that  Dorothy  herself  would  have 
any  objection  to  such  a  step  in  life.  Her  fear  had  been  that  Dorothy 
would  have  become  over-radiant  with  triumph  at  the  idea  of  having  a 
husband,  and  going  to  that  husband  with  a  fortune  of  her  own.  That  Mr. 
Gibson  might  hesitate  she  had  thought  very  likely.  It  is  thus  in  general 
that  women  regard  the  feelings,  desires,  and  aspirations  of  other  women. 
You  will  hardly  ever  meet  an  elderly  lady  who  will  not  speak  of  her 
juniors  as  living  in  a  state  of  breathless  anxiety  to  catch  husbands.  And 
the  elder  lady  will  speak  of  the  younger  as  though  any  kind  of  choice  in 
such  catching  was  quite  disregfurded.  The  man  must  be  a  gentleman, — 
or,  at  least,  gentlemanlike,— and  there  must  be  bread.  Let  these  things 
be  given,  and  what  girl  won't  jump  into  what  man' s  arms  ?  Female  reader, 
is  it  not  thus  that  tiie  elders  of  your  sex  speak  of  the  younger  ?  When 
old  Mrs.  Stanbury  heard  that  Nora  Rowley  had  refused  Mr.  Glascock,  the 
thmg  was  to  her  unintelligible ;  and  it  was  now  quite  unintelligible  to 
Miss  Stanbury  that  Dorothy  should  prefer  a  fdngle  life  to  matrimony  with 
Mr.  Gtibson. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  on  Aunt  Stanbury's  behalf,  that  Dorothy  was 
one  of  those  yielding,  hesitating,  submissive  young  women,  trusting 
others,  but  doubting  ever  of  themselves,  as  to  whom  it  is  natural  that  their 
itronger  fi^iends  should  find  it  expedient  to  decide  for  them.  Miss  Stan- 
bory  was  almost  justified  in  thinking  that  unless  she  were  to  find  a 
husband  for  her  niece,  her  niece  would  never  find  one  for  herself.  Dorothy 
would  drift  into  being  an  old  maid,  like  Friscilla,  simply  because  she  would 
never  assert  herself, — never  put  he*  best  foot  foremost.  Aunt  Stanbury 
had  therefore  taken  upon  herself  to  put  out  a  foot ;  and  having  carefully 
found  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  "  willing,"  had  conceived  that  all  difi&culties 
were  over.  She  would  be  enabled  to  do  her  duty  by  her  niece,  and  esta- 
blish comfortably  in  life,  at  any  rate,  one  of  her  brother's  children.  And 
sow  Dorothy  was  taking  upon  herself  to  say  that  she  did  not  like  the  gentle- 
man !    Such  conduct  was  almost  equal  to  writing  for  a  penny  newspaper ! 

On  the  following  morning,  after  breakfast,  when  Brooke  Burgess  was 
gone  out  to  call  upon  his  uncle, — ^which  he  insisted  upon  doing  openly, 
and  not  under  ^e  rose,  in  spite  of  Miss  Stanbury's  great  gravity  on  the 
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case.  Beholders  of  the  game  had  hitherto  declared  that  Mr.  Gibson's 
safety  was  secured  by  the  constant  coupling  of  the  sisters.  Neither  would 
allow  the  other  to  hunt  alone.  But  a  common  sense  of  the  common, 
danger  had  made  some  special  strategy  necessary,  and  Camilla  hardly 
spoke  a  word  to  Mr.  Gibson  during  the  evening.  Let  us  hope  that  she 
found  some  temporary  consolation  in  the  presence  of  the  stranger. 

"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  stay  with  us  ever  so  long,  Mr.  Burgess  ?"  said 
Camilla. 

"  A  month.  That  is  ever  so  long ; — isn't  it  ?  Why  I  mean  to  see  all 
Devonshire  within  that  time.  I  feel  already  that  I  know  Exeter  thoroughly 
and  everybody  in  it." 

"  I'm  sure  we  are  very  much  flattered." 

"  As  for  you,  Miss  French,  I've  heard  so  much  about  you  all  my  life, 
that  I  felt  that  I  knew  you  before  I  came  here." 

"  Who  can  have  spoken  to  you  about  me  ?" 

"  You  forget  how  many  relatives  I  have  in  the  city.  Do  you  think  my 
Uncle  Barty  never  writes  to  me  ?" 

"  Not  about  me." 

**  Does  he  not  ?    And  do  you  suppose  I  don't  hear  from  Miss  Stanbury  ?" 

"  But  she  hates  me.    I  faaow  that." 

"  And  do  you  hate  her  ?" 

"  No,  indeed.  I've  the  greatest  respect  for  her.  But  she  is  a  little  odd ; 
isn't  she,  now,  Mr.  Burgess  ?  We  all  like  her  ever  so  much ;  and  we've 
known  her  ever  so  long,  six  or  seven  years, — since  we  were  quite  young 
things.     But  she  has  such  queer  notions  about  girls." 

«♦  What  sort  of  notions  ?  " 

"  She'd  like  them  all  to  dress  just  Hke  herself;  and  she  thinks  that  they 
should  never  talk  to  young  men.  If  she  was  here  she'd  say  I  was  flirting 
with  you:,  because  we're  sitting  together.'* 

"  But  you  are  not ;  are  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am  not." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Brooke. 

"  I  shouldn't  know  how  to  begin.  I  shouldn't  indeed.  I  don't  know 
what  flirting  means,  and  I  don't  know  who  does  know.  When  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  go  out,  I  suppose  they  are  intended  to  talk  to  each 
other." 

"But  very  often  they  don't,  you  know." 

"I  call  that  stupid,"  said  Camilla.  "And  yet,  when  they  do,  all  the 
old  maids  say  that  the  girls  are  flirting.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr. 
Burgess.  I  don't  care  what  any  old  inaid  says  about  me.  I  always  talk 
to  people  that  I  like,  and  if  they  choose  to  caU  me  a  flirt,  they  may.  It's 
my  opinion  that  still  waters  run  the  deepest." 

"  No  doubt  the  noisy  stresuns  are  very  shallow,"  said  Brooke. 

"You  may  call  me  a  shallow  stream  if  you  like,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"  I  meant  nothing  of  the  kind." 

**  But  what  do  you  call  Dorothy  Stanbury  ?  That's  what  I  call  still 
water.     She  runs  deep  enough." 

"  The  quietest  young  lady  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"Exactly.  So  quiet,  but  SQ«— clever.  What  do  you  think  of  Mr. 
Gibson  ?" 

"  Everybody  is  asking  me  what  I  think  of  Mr.  Gibson  ?" 

"  You  know  what  they  say.  They  say  he  is  to  marry  Dorothy  Stanbury. 
Poor  man !  I  don't  think  his  own  consent  has  ever  been  asked  yet ; — but, 
nevertheless,  it's  settled." 


/ 
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"Just  at  present  he  seems  to  me  to  be, — what  shall  I  say  ? — I  oughtn't 
to  say  flirting  with  your  sister ;  ought  I  ?  " 

"  Miss  Stanimry  would  say  so  if  she  were  here,  no  doubt.  But  the  feet 
is,  Mr.  Burgess,  we've  known  him  almost  since  we  were  infants,  and  of 
course  we  take  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  There  has  never  been  anything 
more  than  that.  Arabella  is  nothing  more  to  him  than  I  am.  Once, 
indeed —  \  but,  however — ;  that  does  not  signify.  It  would  be  nothing 
to  us,  if  he  really  liked  Dorothy  Stanbury.  But  as  far  as  we  can  see, — 
and  we  do  see  a  good  deal  of  him, — theriB  is  no  such  feeling  on  his  part. 
Of  course  we  haven't  asked.  We  should  not  think  of  such  a  thing.  Mr. 
Gibson  may  do  just  as  he  likes  for  us.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
Dorothy  Stanbury  is  just  the  girl  that  would  make  him  a  good  wife.  Of 
course  when  you've  known  a  person  seven  or  eight  years  you  do  get 
anxious  about  his  happiness.  Do  you  know,  we  think  her, — perhaps  a 
Httle,— sly." 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gibson  was  completely  subject  to  the  individual 
charms  of  Arabella.  Camilla  had  been  quite  correct  in  a  part  of  her 
description  of  their  intimacy.  She  and  her  sister  had  known  Mr.  Gibson 
for  seven  or  eight  years ;  but  nevertheless  the  intimacy  could  not  with 
tmth  be  said  to  have  commenced  during  the  infancy  of  the  young  ladies, 
even  if  the  word  were  used  in  its  legal  sense.  Seven  or  eight  years,  how- 
ever, is  a  long  acquaiatance ;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  something  of  a  real 
grievance  in  this  Stanbury  intervention.  H  it  be  a  recognised  fact  in 
society  that  young  leidies  are  in  want  of  husbands,  and  that  an  effort  on 
their  part  towards  matrimony  is  £Lot  altogether  impossible,  it  must  be 
recognised  also  that  failure  will  be  disagreeable,  and  interference  regarded 
with  animosity.  Miss  Stanbury  the  elder  was  undoubtedly  interfering 
between  Mr.  Gibson  and  the  Frenches;  and  it  is  neither  manly  nor 
womanly  to  snbmit  to  interference  with  one's  dearest  prospects.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  admitted  that  the  Miss  Frenches  had  slK)wn  too  much  open 
ardour  in  their  pursuit  of  Mr.  Gibson.  Perhaps  there  should  have  been 
no  ardour  and  no  pursuit.  It  may  be  that  the  theory  of  womanhood  is 
right  which  forbids  to  women  any  such  attempts,-^which  teaches  them 
that  they  must  ever  be  pursued^  never  the  pursuers.  As  to  that  there 
shall  be  no  discourse  at  presents  But  it  must  be  granted  that  whenever 
the  pursuit  has  been  attempted,  itis^not  in  htiman  nature  to  abandon  it 
without  an  effort.  That  the  French  girls  should  be  very  angry  with  Miss 
Stanbury,  that  they  should  put  their  heads  together  with  the  intention 
of  thwarting  her,  that  they  should  think  evil  things  of  poor  Dorothy,  that 
they  should  half  despise  Mr.  Gibson,  and  yet  resolve  to  keep  their  hold 
upon  him  as  a  chattel  and  a  thing  of  vsilue  that  was  almost  their  own,  was 
2U)t  perhaps  much  to  their  discredit. 

"You  are  a  good  deal  at  the  house  in  the  Close  now,"  said  Arabella, 
in  her  lowest  voice,-7-in  a  voice  so  low  that  it  was  almost  melan- 
choly. 

"  Well ;  yes.  Miss  Stanbury,  you  know,  has  always  been  a  staunch 
friend  of  mine.  And  she  takes  an  interest  in  my  little  church."  People 
say  that  girls  are  sly ;  but  men  can  be  sly,  too,  sometimes. 

"  It  seems  that  she  has  taken  you  so  much  away  from  us,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  that,  Miss  French." 

"  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.'    One  is  apt  to  be  sensitive  about  one's  Mends 
We  seem  to  have  known  you  so  well.    There  is  nobody  else  in  Exeter  that 
DiMmna  regards  as  she  does  you.     But,  of  course,  if  you  are  happy  with 
Miss  Stanbury  that  is  everything." 
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*'  T  am  speaking  of  the  old  lady/'  said  Mr.  Gibson,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
slyness,  was  here  thrown  a  little  off  his  guard. 

''And  I  am  speaking  of  the  old  lady  too/'  said  Arabella.  ''Of  whom 
else  should  I  be  speaking  P" 

"No ; — of  course  not/* 

*'01  course/'  continued  Arabella,  "I  hear  what  people  say  about  the 
niece.  One  cannot  help  what  one  hears,  you  know,  Mr.  Gibson ;  but  1 
don't  believe  that,  I  can  assure  you."  As  she  said  this,  she  looked  into 
his  face,  as  though  waiting  for  an  answer ;  but  Mr.  Gibson  had  no  answer 
ready.  Then  Arabella  told  herself  that  if  anything  was  to  be  done  it 
must  be  done  at  once.  What  use  was  there  in  beating  round  the  bush, 
when  the  only  chance  of  getting  the  game  was  to  be  had  by  dashing  at 
once  into  the  thicket.  "  I  own  I  should  be  glad,"  she  said,  turning  her 
eyes  away  from  him,  "  if  I  could  hear  from  your  own  mouth  that  it  is 
not  true." 

Mr.  Gibson's  position  was  one  not  to  be  envied.  "Were  he  willing  to 
tell  the  very  secrets  of  his  soul  to  Miss  French  with  the  utmost  candour, 
he  could  not  answer  her  question  either  one  way  or  the  other,  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  tell  her  any  of  his  secrets.  It  was  certainly  the  fact, 
too,  that  there  had  been  tender  passages  between  him  and  Arabella.  Now, 
when  there  have  been  such  passages,  and  the  gentleman  is  cross-examined 
by  the  lady,  as  Mr.  Gibson  was  being  cross-examined  at  the  present 
moment, — ^the  gentleman  usually  teaches  himself  to  think  that  a  little 
flEdsehood  is  permissible.  A  gentieman  can  hardly  tell  a  lady  that  he  has 
become  tired  of  her,  and  has  changed  his  mind.  He  feels  the  matter, 
perhaps,  more  keenly  even  than  she  does ;  and  though,  at  all  other  times 
he  may  be  a  very  Paladin  in  the  cause  of  truth,  in  such  strait  as  this  he 
does  allow  himself  some  latitude. 

"  You  are  only  joking,  of  course,"  he  said. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  joking.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Gibson,  that  the 
welfare  of  the  friends  whom  I  really  love  can  never  be  a  matter  of  joke 
to  me.  Mrs.  Crumble  says  that  you  positively  are  engaged  to  marry 
Dorothy  Stanbury." 

"  "What  does  Mrs.  Crumbie  know  about  it  ?" 

"  I  dare  say,  nothing.    It  is  not  so ; — is  it  ?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  And  there  is  nothing  in  it ; — ^is  there  ?** 

"I  wonder  why  people  make  these  reports,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  pre- 
varicating. 

"  It  is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end  then,"  said  Arabella,  pressing 
the  matter  qiiite  home.  At  this  time  she  was  very  close  to  him,  and 
though  her  words  were  severe,  the  glance  from  her  eyes  was  soft.  And 
the  scent  from  her  hair  was  not  objectionable  to  him,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  Miss  Stanbury.  And  the  mode  of  her  bead-dress  was  not 
displeasing  to  him.  And  the  folds  of  her  dress  as  they  fell  across  his 
knee,  were  welcome  to  his  feelings.  He  knew  that  he  was  as  one  under 
temptation,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  bid  the  tempter  avaunt. 
"  Say  that  it  is  so,  Mr.  Gibson !" 

"  Of  course,  it  is  not  so,"  said  Mr.  Gibson — ^lying. 

"  I  am  so  glad.  For  of  course,  Mr.  Gibson,  when  we  heard  it  we  thought 
a  great  deal  about  it.  A  mar/s  happiness  depends  so  much  on  whom  he 
mariies; — doesn't  it?  And  a  clergyman's  more  than  anybody  else's. 
And  we  didn't  think  she  was  quite  the  sort  of  woman  that  you  would 
like.    You  see,  she  has  had  no  advantages,  poor  thing.    She  has  beea 
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ahut  np  in  a  little  country  cottage  all  her  life ; — just  a  labourer's  iiovel, 
no  more; — and  though  it  wasn't  her  fault,  of  course,  and  we  all  pitied 
her,  and  were  so  glad  when  Miss  Stanbury  brought  her  to  the  Close ; — 
still,  you  know,  though  one  was  very  glad  of  her  as  an  acquaintance,  yet, 

you  faiow,  as  a  wife, — and  for  such  a  dear,  dear  friend "    She  went  on, 

and  said  many  other  things  with  equal  enthusiasm,  and  then  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  then  smiled  and  lauglied.  After -that  she  declared  that  she  was 
quite  happy, — so  happy ;  and  so  she  left  him.  The  poor  man,  after  the 
falsehood  had  been  extracted  from  him,  said  nothing  more ;  but  sat,  in 
patience,  listening  to  the  raptures  and  enthusiasm  of  his  friend.  He 
knew  that  he  had  disgraced  himself,  and  he  knew  also  that  his  disgrace 
would  be  known, 'if  Dorothy  Stanbury  should  accept  his  oflfer  on  the 
morrow.  And  yet  how  hardly  he  had  been  -used !  What  answer  could 
he  have  g^ven  ^compatible  both  with  the  truth  and  with  his  own  personal 
dignity? 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  walking  back  to  Exeter  with 
Brooke  Burgess,  and  then  Brooke  did  ask  him  a  question  or  two. 

"  Nice  girls  those  Frenches,  I  think,"  said  Brooke. 

"Very  nice,"  said  Mr.  Qibson. 

^  How  Miss  Stanbury  does  hate  them,"  says  Brooke. 

"  Not  hate  them,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  She  doesn't  love  them ; — does  she  ?" 

"  Well,  as  for  love ; — yes ;  in  one  sense, — >I  -hope  she  does.  Miss  Stan- 
bury, you  know,  is  a  woman  who  expresses  herself  strongly." 

"  What  would  she  say,  if  she  were  told  that  you  and  I  were  going  to 
marry  those  two  girls  ?    We  are  both  favourites,  you  know." 

"Dear  me !     What  a  very  odd  supposition,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"For  my  part,  I  don't  thmk  I  shall,"  said  Brooke. 

"  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  either,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  with  a  gravity  which 
was  intended  to  convey  some  smattering  of  rebuke. 

"A  fellow  might  do  worse,  you  know,"  said  Brooke.  "  For  my  part, 
I  rather  like  girls  with  chignons,  and  all  that  sort  of  get  up.  But  the 
worst  of  it  is,  one  can't  marry  two  at  a  time." 

^  That  would  be  bigamy,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  Just  so,"  said  Brooke. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
HISS  stanbukt's  wbath. 


Punctually  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  Friday  morning  Mr.  Gibson  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Close.  The  reader  must  not  imagine  that 
he  had  ever  wavered  in  his  intention  with  regard  to  Dorothy  Stanbury, 
hecause  he  had  been  driven  into  a  comer  by  the  pertinacious  ingenuity  of 
Miss  French.  He  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  being  false  to  Miss 
Stanbury  the  elder.  Falseness  of  that  nature  would  have  been  ruinous  to 
him, — would  have  made  him  a  marked  man  in  the  city  all  his  days,  and 
would  probably  have  reached  even  to  the  bishop's  ears.  He  was  neither 
had  enough,  nor  audacious  enough,  nor  foolish  enough,  for  mch  perjury 
as  that.  And,  moreover,  though  the  wiles  of  Arabella  hadl)een  potent 
with  him,  he  very  much  preferred  Dorothy  Stanbury.  Seven  years  of 
flirtation  with  a  young  lady  is  more  trying  to  the  a£fection  than  any 
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dnration  of  matrimoiiy.    Arabella  had  managed  to  awaken  something  of 
the  old  glow,  but  Mr.  Gibson,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  turned  from  her 
mentally  in  disgust.     No !     Whatever  little  trouble  there  might  be  isi 
his  way,  it  waJs  clearly  his  duty  to  marry  Dorothy  Stanbury.     She  had 
the  sweetest  temper  in  the  world,  and  blushed  with  the  prettiest  blush ! 
She  would  have,  moreover,  two  thousands  pounds  on  the  day  she  married, 
and  there  was  no  saying  what  otiier  and  greater  pecuniary  advantages 
might  follow.    His  mind  was  quite  made  up ;   and  during  the  whole 
morning  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  drive  all  disagtec^le  reminiscences 
of  Miss  French  from  his  memory,  and  to  arrange  the  words  ^th  which 
he  would  make  his  offer  to  Dorothy.    He  was  aware  that  he  need  not  be 
very  particular  about  his  words,  as  Dorothy,  £rom  the  bashfulness  of  her 
nature,  would  be  no  judge  of  eloquence  at  such  a  time.    But  still,  for  his 
own  sake,  there  should  be  some  form  of  expression,  some  propriety  of 
diction.    Before  eleven  o'clock  he  had  it  all  by  heart,  and  had  nearly 
freed  himself  from  the  uneasiness  of  his  falsehood  to  Arabella.    He  had 
given  much  serious  thought  to  the  matter,  and  had  quite  resolved  that  he 
was  right  in  his  purpose,  and  that  he  could  marry  Dorothy  with  a  pure 
conscience,  and  with  a  trae  promise  of  a  husband's  love.    **  Dear  Dolly  I " 
he  said  to  himself,  with  something  of  enthusiasm  as  he  walked  across  the 
Close.    And  he  looked  up  to  the  house  as  he  came  to  it.    There  was  to 
be  his  future  home.    There  was  not  one  of  the  prebends  who  had  a  better 
house.    And  there  was  a  dovelike  softness  about  Dorothy's  eyes,  and  a 
winning  obedience  in  her  i^iianner,  that  were  charming.    His  lines  had 
fallen  to  him  in  very  pleasant  places.    Yes ; — he  would  go  up  to  her, 
and  take  her  at  once  by  the  hand,  and  ask  her  whether  she  woidd  be  his, 
now  and  for  ever.    He  would  not  let  go  her  hand  till  he  had  brought 
her  so  close  to  him  that  she  could  hide  her  blushes  on  his  shoulder. 
The  whole  thing  had  been  so  well  conceived,  had  become  so  clear  to 
his  mind,  that  he  felt  no  hesitation  or  embasrassment  as  he  knocked  at 
the  door.    Arabella  French  would,  no  doubt,  hear  of  it  soon..   Well; — 
she  most  hear  of  it.    After  all  she  could  do  him  no  injury. 

He  was  shown  up  at  once  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  he  found — ^ 
Miss  Stanbury  the  elder.     "  Oh,  Mr.  Gibson ! "  she  said  at  once. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  with — dear  Dorothy  ?" 

''She  is  the  most  obstinaHe,  pig-headed  young  woman  I  ever  came 
across  since  the  world  began." 

.**  You  don't  say  so !     But  what  is  it,  Miss  Stanbury  ?" 

"What  is  it?  Why  just  this.  Nothing  on  earth  that  I  can  say  to 
her  will  induce  her  to  come  down  and  speak  to  you." 

"  Have  I  offended  her  ?" 

"Offended  a  fiddlestick!  Offence  indeed!  An  offer  from  an  honest 
man,  with  her  friends'  approval,  and  a  fortune  at  her  back,  as  though  she 
had  been  bom  with  a  gold  spoon  in  hor  mouth !  And  she  tells  me  that 
she  can't  and  won't,  and  wouldii't,  and  shouldn't,  as  though  I  were 
asking  her  to  walk  the  streets.  I  declare  I  don't  know  what  has  come  to 
the  young  women ; — or  what  it  is  they  want.  One  would  have  thought 
that  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth." 

"  But  what  is  the  reason,  Miss  Stanbury  ?" 

"  Oh,  reason !  You  don't  suppose  people  give  reasons  in  these  days. 
What  reason  have  they  when  they  dress  themselves  up  with  bandboxes 
on  their  sconces?  Just  simply  the  old  reason — *I  do  not  like  thee. 
Dr.  Fell ;— why  I  cannot  tell." 

"  May  I  not  see  her  myself,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  " 
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"  I  can't  make  her  come  down-stairs  to  you.  I* ve  been  at  her  the 
-whole  morning,  Mr.  Gibson.  Ever  since  daylighti  pretty  nearly.  She 
came  into  my  room  before  I  was  up,  and  told  me  she  had  made  up  her 
mind.  Tve  coaxed,  and  scolded,  and  threatened,  and  cried ; — but  if  she'd 
been  a  milestone  it  couldn't  haTe  been  of  less  use.  I  told  her  she  might 
^  back  to  Nuncombe,  and  she  just  went  off  to-  pack  up." 

"But  she's  not  to  go?" 

**  How  can  I  say  what  such  a  young  woman  will  do  ?  I'm  never 
allowed  a  way  of*  my  own  for  a  moment.  There's  Brooke  Burgess  been 
scolding  me  at  that  rate  I  didn't  know  whether  I  stood  on  my  head  or  my 
heels.     And  T  don't  know  now." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  while  Mr.  Gibson  was  endeavouring  to  decide 
what  would  now  be  his  best  course  of  action.  **  Don't  you?  think  she'll 
ever  <Jome  round,  Miss  Stanbury  r**' 

**  I  don't  think  she'll  ever  come  any  way  that  anybody  wamts  her  to 
come,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  I  didn't  think  she  was  at  all  like  that,"^  said  Mr.  Gibson,  almost  in 
tears. 

"  No, — ^nor  anybody  else.  I^v©  been  seeing  it  come  all  the  same.  It's 
just  the  Stanbury  perversity.  If  I'd  wanted  to  keep  her  by  herself,  to 
take  care  of  me,  and  had  set  my  back  up  at  her  if  she  spoke  to  a  man, 
and  made  her  understand  that  she  wasn't  to  think  of  getting  married, 
she'd  have  been  making  eyes  at  every  man  that  came  into  the  house. 
If  8  just  what  one  gets  for  going  out  of  one's  way.  I  did  think  she'd  be 
so  liappy,  Mr.  Gibson,  living  here  as  your  wife.  She  and  I  between  us 
could  have  managed  for  you  so  nicely." 

Mr.  Gibson  was  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  during  which  he  walked  up 
and  down  the  room, — contemplating,  no  doubt,  the  picture  of  married  life 
which  Miss  Stanbury  had  painted  for  him, — a  picture  which,  as  it  seemed, 
was  not  to  be  realised.  "  And  what  had  I  better  do,  Miss  Stanbury  i' " 
he  asked  at  last. 

"  Do !  I  don't  know  what  you're  to  do.  I'm  groom  enough  to  bring  a 
mare  to  water,  but  I  can't  make  her  drink." 

'•  Will  waiting  be  any  good  P  " 

**  How  can  I  say  ?  I'll  tell  yow  one  thing  not  to  do.  Don't  go  and 
philander  with  those  girls  at  Heavitree.  It's  my  belief  that  Dorothy  has 
been  thinking  of  them.     People  talk  to  her,  of  course." 

''I  wish  people  would  hold  their  tongues.  People  are  so  indiscreet. 
People  don't  know  how  much  harm  they  may  do."' 

**  You've  given  them  some  excuse,  you  know,  Mr.  Gibson." 

This  was  very  ill-natiired,  and  was  felt  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  be  so  rude, 
that  he  almost  turned  upon  his  patroness  in  anger.  He  had  known  Dolly 
for  not  more  than  three  months,  and  had  devoted  himself  to  her,  to  the 
great  anger  of  his  older  friends.  He  had  come  this  morning  true  to  his 
appointment,  expecting  that  others  would  keep  their  promises  to  him,  as 
he  was  ready  to  keep  those  which  he  had  made ; — and  now  he  was  told 
that  it  was  his  &iult !  '*  I  do  think  that's  rather  hard,. Miss  Stanbury," 
he  said. 

"So  you  have,"  said  she; — "nasty,  slatternly  girls,  without  an  idea 
inside  their  noddles.    But  it's  no  use  your  scolding  me." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  scold,  Miss  Stanbury." 

"  I've  done  all  that  I  could." 

**  And  you  think  she  won't  see  me  for  a  minute  ?  " 

*^  She  says  she  won't.    I  can't  bid  Martha  carry  her  down." 
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"Then,  perhaps,  I  had  better  leave  you  for  the  present,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson,  after  another  pause.  So  he  went,  a  melancholy,  blighted  man. 
Leaving  the  Close,  he  passed  through  into  Southernhay,  and  walked, 
across  by  the  new  streets  towards  the  Heavitree  road.  He  had  no  desigpi 
in  taking  this  route,  but  he  went  on  till  he  came  in  sight  of  the  house 
in  which  Mrs.  French  lived.  As  he  walked  slowly  by  it,  he  looked  up  at 
the  windows,  and  something  of  a  feeling  of  romance  came  across  his 
heart.  Were  his  young  affections  buried  there,  or  were  they  not  ?  And, 
if  so,  with  which  of  those  fair  girls  were  they  buried  ?  For  the  last  two 
years,  up  to  last  night,  Camilla  had  certainly  been  in  the  ascendant.  But 
Arabella  was  a  sweet  young  woman ;  and  tiiere  had  been  a  time, — when. 
those  tender  passages  were  going  on, — in  which  he  had  thought  that  no 
young  woman  ever  was  so  sweet.  A  period  of  romance,  an  era  of  enthu- 
siasm, a  short-lived,  delicious  holiday  of  hot-tongued  insanity  had  been, 
permitted  to  him  in  his  youth ; — but  all  that  was  now  over.  Ajad  yet  here 
he  was,  with  three  strings  to  his  bow, — so  he  told  himself, — and  he  had 
not  as  yet  settled  for  himself  the  great  business  of  matrimony.  He  was 
inclined  to  think,  as  he  walked  on,  that  he  would  walk  his  life  alone,  an 
active,  useful,  bat  a  melancholy  man.  After  such  experiences  a«  his, 
how  should  he  ever  again  speak  of  his  heart  to  a  woman  ?  During  this 
walk,  his  mind  recurred  frequently  to  Dorothy  Stsuibury ;  and,  doubtless, 
he  thought  that  he  had  often  spoken  of  his  heart  to  her.  He  was  back  at 
his  lodgings  before  three,  at  which  hour  he  ate  an  early  dinner,  and  then 
took  the  afternoon  cathedral  service  at  four.  The  evening  he  spent  at 
home,  thinking  of  the  romance  of  his  early  days.  What  would  Miss 
Stanbury  have  said,  had  she  seen  him  in  his  easy  chair  behind  the 
"  Exeter  Argus," — ^with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  ? 

In  the  meantime,  there  was  an  uncomfortable  scene  in  progress  between 
Dorothy  and  her  aunt.  Brooke  Burgess,  as  desired,  had  left  the  house 
before  eleven,  having  taken  upon  himself,  when  consulted,  to  say  in  the 
mildest  terms,  that  he  thought  that,  in  general,  young  women  should  not 
be  asked  to  marry  if  they  did  not  like  to; — which  opinion  had  been  so 
galling  to  Miss  Stanbury  that  she  had  declared  that  he  had  so  scolded 
her,  that  she  did  not  know  whether  she  was  standing  on  her  head  or  her 
heels.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gibson  left  her,  she  sat  herself  down,  and  fairly 
cried.  She  had  ardently  desired  this  thing,  and  had  allowed  herself  to 
think  of  her  desire  as  of  one  that  would  certainly  be  accomplished. 
Dorothy  would  have  been  so  happy  as  the  wife  of  a  clergyman !  Miss 
Stanbury 's  standard  for  men  and  women  was  not  high.  She  did  not 
expect  others  to  be  as  self-sacrificing,  as  charitable,  and  as  good  as  her- 
self. It  was  not  that  she  gave  to  herself  credit  for  such  virtues ;  but  she 
thought  of  herself  as  one  who,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  life, 
was  bound  to  do  much  for  others.  There  was  no  end  to  her  doing  good 
for  others, — if  only  the  others  would  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by 
her.  She  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  great  divine ;  but  she 
perceived  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  living  decently, — of  that  secret  pipe 
Miss  Stanbury  knew  nothing, — doing  his  duty  punctually,  and,  as  she 
thought,  very  much  in  want  of  a  wife.  Then  tnere  was  her  niece,  Dolly, 
— soft,  pretty,  feminine,  without  a  shilling,  and  much  in  want  of  some  one 
to  comfort  and  take  care  of  her.  What  could  be  better  than  such  a 
marriage !  And  the  overthrow  to  the  girls  with  the  big  chignons  would 
be  so  complete !  She  had  set  her  mind  upon  it,  and  now  Dorothy  said 
that  it  couldn't,  and  it  wouldn't,  and  it  shouldn't  be  accomplished !  She 
was  to  be  thrown  over  by  this  chit  of  a  girl,  as  she  had  been  thrown  over 
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by  the  girl's  brother !    And,  when  she  complained,  the  girl  simply  offered 
to  go  away ! 

At  about  twelve  Dorothy  came  creeping  down  into  the  room  in  which 
her  aunt  was  sitting,  and  pretended  to  occupy  herself  on  some  piece  of 
work.  For  a  considerable  time, — for  three  minutes  perhaps, — Miss  Stan- 
boiy  did  not  speak.  She  had  resolved  that  she  would  not  speak  to  her  niece 
again,— at  least,  not  for  that  day.  She  would  let  the  ungrateful  girl 
know  how  miserable  she  had  been  made.  But  at  the  close  of  the  three 
minutes  her  patience  was  exhausted.     **  What  are  you  doing  there  ?"  she 


**  I  am  quilting  your  cap,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

**Put  it  down.    You  shan't  do  anything  for  me.    T  won't  have  yon 
tonch  my  things  any  more.    I  don't  like  pretended  service." 
"  It  is  not  pretended.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  I  say  it  is  pretended.  Why  did  you  pretend  to  me  that  yon  would 
have  him  when  you  had  made  up  your  mind  against  it  all  the  time  ?  " 

"But  I  hadn't — made  up  my  mind.'* 

"If  you  had  so  much  doubt  about  it,  you  might  have  done  what  I 
wanted  you." 

"I  couldn't.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  You  mean  you  wouldn't.    I  wonder  what  it  is  you  do  expect." 

"I  don't  expect  anything,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  No ;  and  I  don't  expect  anything.  What  an  old  fool  I  am  ever  to 
look  for  any  comfort.  Why  should  1  think  that  anybody  would  care  for 
me?" 

"Indeed,  I  do  care  for  you." 

"  In  what  sort  of  way  do  you  show  it  ?  You're  just  like  your  brother 
Hugh.  I've  disgraced  myself  to  that  man, — promising  what  I  could  not 
perform.  I  declare  it  makes  me  sick  when  I  think  of  it.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  at  once  ?"  Dorothy  said  nothing  further,  but  sat  with  the 
cap  on  her  lap.  She  did  not  dare  to  resume  her  needle,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  put  the  cap  aside,  as  by  doing  so  it  would  seem  as  though  she  had 
accepted  her  aunt's  prohibition  against  her  work.  For  half  an  hour  she 
sat  thus,  during  which  time  Miss  Stanbury  dropped  asleep.  She  woke 
with  a  start,  and  began  to  scold  again.  "  What's  the  good  of  sitting  there 
all  the  day,  with  your  hands  before  you,  doing  nothing  ?  " 

But  Dorothy  had  been  very  busy.  She  had  been  making  up  her  mind, 
and  had  determined  to  communicate  her  resolution  to  her  aunt.  ''Dear 
aunt,"  she  said,  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  something." 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  I  see  I've  made  you  very  unhappy." 

"  Of  course  you  have." 

"  And  you  tiiink  that  I'm  ungrateful.  I'm  not  ungrateful,  and  I  don't 
think  that  Hugh  is." 

"  Never  mind  Hugh." 

"  Only  because  it  seems  so  hard  that  you  should  take  so  much  trouble 
about  us,  and  that  then  there  should  be  so  much  vexation." 

•*  I  find  it  very  hard." 

"  So  I  think  that  I'd  better  go  back  to  Nuncombe." 

"  That's  what  you  call  gratitude." 

"  I  don't  like  to  stay  here  and  make  you  unhappy.  I  can't  think  that 
I  ought  to  have  done  what  you  asked  me,  because  I  did  not  feel  at  all  in 
that  way  about  Mr.  Gibson.  But  as  I  have  only  disappointed  you,  it  will 
be  better  that  I  should  go  home.    I  have  been  very  happy  here, — ^very." 
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"  Bother ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  I  have, — and  I  do  love  you,  though  you  won't  believe  it.  But  I  am 
sure  I  oughtn't  to  remain  to  make  you  unhappy.  I  shall  never  forget  all 
that  you  have  done  for  me ;  and  though  you  call  me  ungrateful,  I  am  not. 
But  I  know  that  I  ought  not  to  stay,  as  I  cannot  do  what  you  wish.  So, 
if  you  please,  I  will  go  back  to  Nuncombe." 

**  You'll  not  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

*' But  it  will  be  better." 

"  Yes,  of  course ;  no  doubt.     I  suppose  you're  tired  of  us  all." 

"  It  is  not  that  I'm  tired,  Aunt  Stanbury.  It  isn't  that  at  aU."  Dorothy 
had  now  become  red  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
tears.  "  But  I  cannot  stay  where  people  think  that  I  am  ungrateful.  If 
you  please,  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  will  go."  Then,  of  course,  there  was  a 
compromise.  Dorothy  did  at  last  consent  to  remain  in  the  Close,  but  only 
on  condition  that  she  should  be  forgiven  for  her  sin  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  and  be  permitted  to  go  on  with  her  aunt's  cap. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

HONT  CENIS. 


The  night  had  been  fine  and  wann,  and  it  was  now  noon  on  a  fine 
September  day  when  the  train  from  Paris  reached  St.  Michael,  on  the 
route  to  Italy  by  Mont  Cenis, — as  all  the  world  knows  St.  Michael  is,  or 
was  a  year  or  two  back,  the  end  of  railway  travelling  in  that  direction. 
At  the  time  Mr.  Fell's  grand  project  of  carrying  a  line  of  rails  over  the 
top  of  the  mountain  was  only  in  preparation,  and  the  journey  from  St. 
Michael  to  Susa  was  still  made  by  tiie  diligences, — ^those  dear  old  con- 
tinental coaches  which  are  now  nearly  as  extinct  as  our  own,  but  which 
did  not  deserve  death  so  fully  as  did  our  abominable  vehicles.  The  coup^ 
of  a  diligence,  or  better  still,  the  banquette,  was  a  luxurious  mode  of 
travelling  as  compared  with  anything  that  our  coaches  offered.  There  used 
indeed  to  be  a  certain  halo  of  glory  round  the  occupant  of  the  box4)f  a 
mail-coach.  The  man  who  had  secured  that  seat  was  supposed  to  know 
something  about  the  world,  and  to  be  such  a  one  that  the  passengers  sitting 
behind  him  would  be  proud  to  be  allowed  to  talk  to  him.  But  the  prestige 
of  the  position  was  greater  than  the  comfort.  A  night  on  the  box  of  a 
mail-coach  was  but  a  bad  time,  and  a  night  inside  a  mail-coach  was  a 
night  in  purgatory.  Whereas  a  seat  up  above,  on  the  banquette  of  a 
diligence  passing  over  the  Alps,  with  room  for  the  feet,  and  support  for 
the  back,  with  plenty  of  rugs  and  plenty  of  tobacco,  used  to  be  on  the 
Mont  Cenie,  and  still  is  on  some  other  mountain  passes,  a  very  comfortable 
mode  of  seeing  a  mountain  route.  For  those  desirous  of  occupying  the 
coup6,  or  the  three  front  seats  of  the  body  of  the  vehicle,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  difficulties  frequently  arose ;  and  that  such  dif&culties  were 
very  common  at  St.  Michael.  There  would  be  two  or  three  of  those 
enormous  vehicles  preparing  to  start  for  the  mountain,  whereas  it  would 
appear  that  twelve  or  fifteen  passengers  had  come  down  from  Paris  armed 
with  tickets  assuring  them  that  this  preferable  mode  of  travelling  should 
be  theirs.  And  then  assertions  would  be  made,  somewhat  recklessly,  by 
the  officials,  to  the  effect  that  aU  the  diligence  was  coup6.  It  would 
generally  be  the  case  that  some  middle-aged  Fnglishmaii  who  could  not 
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speak  French  would  go  to  the  wall,  together  with  his  wife.  Middle-aged 
£iig]ishinen  with  their  wiyes,  who  can't  speak  French,  can  nevertheless 
be  very  angry,  and  threaten  loudly,  when  they  suppose  themselves  to  be 
ill-treated.  A  middle-aged  Englishman,  though  he  can't  speak  a  word  of 
French,  won't  believe  a  French  official  who  tells  him  that  tiie  diligence  is 
all  coupe,  when  he  finds  himself  with  his  unfortunate  partner  in  a  round- 
about place  behind  with  two  priests,  a  dirty  man  who  looks  like  a  brigand, 
a  sick  maid-servant,  and  three  agricultural  labourers.  The  attempt,  how- 
ever, was  frequently  made,  and  thus  there  used  to  be  occasionally  a  little 
noise  round  the  bureau  at  St.  Michael. 

On  the  morning  of  which  we  are  speaking  two  Englishmen  had  just 
made  good  their  claim,  each  independently  of  the  oiher,  each  without 
having  heard  or  seen  the  other,  when  two  American  ladies,  coming  up 
very  tardily,  endeavoured  to  prove  their  rights.  The  ladies  were  without 
other  companions,  and  were  not  fluent  with  their  French,  but  were  clearly 
entitled  to  their  seats.  They  were  told  that  the  conveyance  was  all  coup^, 
but  perversely  would  not  believe  the  statement.  The  official  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  signified  that  his  ultimatum  had  been  pronounced.  What 
can  an  official  do  in  such  circumstances,  when  more  coup6  passengers  are 
sent  to  him  than  the  coupes  at  his  command  will  hold  P  "  But  we  have 
paid  for  the  coup^,"  said  the  elder  American  lady,  with  considerable  in- 
dignation, though  her  French  was  imperfect; — for  American  ladies  under- 
stand their  rights.  '*  Bah ;  yes ;  you  have  paid  and  you  shall  go.  What 
would  you  have  P  "  "  We  would  have  what  we  have  paid  for,"  said  the 
American  lady.  Then  the  official  rose  from  his  stool  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  again,  and  made  a  motion  with  both  his  hands,  intended  to  shew 
that  the  thing  was  finished.  "  It  is  a  robbery,"  said  the  elder  American 
lady  to  the  younger.  **  I  should  not  mind  only  you  are  so  unwell.**  "  It 
will  not  kill  me,  I  dare  say,"  said  the  younger.  Then  one  of  the  English 
gentlemen  declared  that  his  place  was  very  much  at  the  service  of  the 
invalid, — and  the  other  Englishman  declared  that  his  also  was  at  the  service 
of  the  invalid's  companion.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  two  men  recognised 
each  other.  One  was  Mr.  Glascock,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  and  the  other 
was  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  his  way, — ^he  knew  not  whither. 

Upon  this,  of  course,  they  spoke  to  each  other.  In  London  they  had 
been  well  acquainted,  each  having  been  an  intimate  guest  at  the  house  of 
old  Lady  Milborough.  And  each  knew  something  of  the  other's  recent 
history.  Mr.  Glascock  was  aware,  as  was  all  the  world,  that  Trevelyan 
had  quarrelled  with  his  wife ;  and  Trevelyan  was  aware  that  Mr.  Glascock 
had  been  spoken  of  as  a  suitor  to  his  own  sister-in-law.  Of  that  visit 
which  Mr.  Glascock  had  made  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  Nora  had  behaved  to  her  lover,  Trevelyan  knew  nothing.  Their 
greetings  spoken,  their  first  topic  of  conversation  was,  of  course,  tiie  injury 
proposed  to  be  done  to  the  American  ladies,  and  which  would  now  faJll 
upon  them.  They  went  into  the  waiting-room  together,  and  during  such 
toilet  as  they  could  make  there,  grumbled  furiously.  They  would  take 
post  horses  over  the  mountain,  not  from  any  love  of  solitary  grandeur,  but 
in  order  that  they  might  make  the  company  pay  for  its  iniquity.  But 
it  was  soon  apparent  to  them  that  they  themselves  had  no  ground  of 
complaint,  and  as  everybody  was  very  civil,  and  as  a  seat  in  the  banquette 
over  the  heads  of  the  American  ladies  was  provided  for  them,  and  as  the 
man  from  the  bureau  came  and  apologised,  they  consented  to  be  pacified, 
and  ended,  of  course,  by  tipping  half-a-dozen  of  the  servants  about  the 
yard.    Mr.  Glasccck  had  a  man  of  his  own  with  him,  who  was  very 
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nearly  being  put  on  to  the  same  seat  with  his  master  as  an  extra  civility  ; 
but  this  inconvenience  was  at  last  avoided.  Having  settled  these  litUe 
difficolties,  they  went  into  breakfietst  in  the  bnffet. 

There  could  be  no  better  breakfast  than  used  to  be  given  in  the  buffet  at 
the  railway  terminus  at  St.  MichaeL  The  compasy  might  occasionally  be 
led  into  errors  about  that  question  of  coup6  seats,  but  in^  reference  to  their 
provisions,  they  set  an  example  which  might  be  of  gveat  use  to  us  here  in 
England.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  breakfasts  for  travellers  are  not  so 
frequently  needed  here  as  they  are  on  the  Continent ;  but,  stilly  there  is 
often  to  be  found  a  crowd  of  people  ready  to  eat  if  only  the  wherewithal 
were  there.  We  are  often  told  in  our  newspapers  that  England  is  dis- 
graced by  this  and  by  that ;  by  the  unreadiness  of  our  army,  by  the 
unfitness  of  our  navy,  by  the  irrationality  of  our  laws^  by  the  immobility 
of  our  prejudices,  and  what  not ;  but  the  real  disgrace  of  England  is  the 
railway  sandwich, — ^that  whited  sepulchre,  fieur  enough  outside,  but  bo 
meagre,  poor,  and  spiritless  within,  such  a  thing  ef  shreds  and  parings, 
such  a  dab  of  food,  telling  us  that  the  poor  bone  whence  it  was  scraped 
had  been  made  utterly  bare  before  it  was  sent  into  the  kitchen  for  the  soup 
pot.  In  France  one  does  get  food  at  the  railway  stations,  and  at  St. 
Slichael  the  breakfast  was  unexceptionaL 

Our  two  Mends  seated  themselves  near  to  the  American  ladies,  and  were, 
of  course,  thanked  for  their  politeness.  American  women  are  taught  by 
the  habits  of  their  country  to  think  that  men  should  give  way  to  them 
more  absolutely  than  is  in  accordance  with  the  practices  of  life  in  Europe. 
A  seat  in  a  public  conveyance  in  the  States,  when  merely  occupied  by  a 
man,  used  to  be  regarded  by  any  woman  as  being  at  her  service  as  com- 
pletely as  though  it  were  vacant.  One  woman  indicating  a  place  to 
another  would  point  with  equal  freedom  to  a  man  or  a  space.  It  is  said 
Diat  this  is  a  little  altered  now,  and  that  European  views  on  this  subject 
are  spreading  themselves.  Our  two  ladies,  however,  who  were  pretty, 
clever-looking,  and  attractive  even  after  the  night's  journey,  were  mani- 
festly more  impressed  with  the  villainy  of  the  Frendi  officuds  than  they 
were  with  the  kindness  of  their  English  neighbours. 

''  And  nothing  can  be  done  to  punish  them  ?  "  said  the  younger  of  them 
to  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  Nothing,  I  should  think,"  said  he.     "  Nothing  will,  at  any  rate." 

"And  you  will  not  get  back  your  money?"  said  the  elder, — who, 
though  the  elder,  was  probably  not  much  above  twenty. 

"  Well ; — no.  Time  is  money,  they  say.  It  woidd  take  thrice  the 
value  of  the  time  in  money,  and  then  one  would  probably  £euL  They 
have  done  very  well  for  us,  and  I  suppose  there  are  difficulties." 

"  It  couldn't  have  taken  place  in  our  country,"  said  the  younger  lady. 
"  All  the  same,  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you.  It  would  not  ha.ve  been 
nice  for  us  to  have  to  go  up  into  the  banquette." 

"  They  would  have  put  you  into  the  interior." 

"  And  that  would  have  been  worse.  I  hate  being  put  anywhere, — as  if  I 
were  a  sheep.   It  seems  so  odd  to  us,  that  you  here  should  be  all  so  tame." 

^'  Do  you  mean  the  English  or  the  French,  or  the  world  in  general  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  P  " 

<*  We  mean  Europeans,"  said  the  younger  lady,  who  was  better  after 
her  breakfast.  "  But  then  we  think  that  the  French  have  something  of 
compensation,  in  their  manners,  and  their  ways  of  life,  their  climate,  the 
beauty  of  their  cities,  and  their  general  management  of  things." 

*'  TShey  are  very  great  in  many  ways,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 
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"They  do  understand  living  better  than  you  do/*  said  the  elder. 

^Everything  is  so  much  brighter  with  them,"  said  the  yoimger. 

"They  contrive  to  give  a  grace  to  every-day  existence,"  said  the  elder. 

"There  is  such  a  welcome  among  them  for  strangers,"  said  the  younger. 

"Particularly  in  reference  to  places  taken  in  the  coup6,"  said  Tr^velyan, 
vho  had  hardly  spoken  before. 

"  Ah,  that  is  an  afifair  of  honesty,"  said  the  elder.  '^  If  we  want  honesty, 
I  believe  we  must  go  back  to  the  stars  and  stripes." 

Mr.  Grlascock  looked  up  from  his  plate  ahQOst  aghast.  He  said  nothing, 
however,  but  called  for  the  waiter,  and  paid  for  his  breakfEust.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  travelling  friendship  engendered 
between  the  ladies  and  our  two  friends  before  the  diligence  had  left  the 
railway  yard.  They  were  two  Miss  Spaldings,  going  on  to  Florence,  at 
which  place  they  had  an  uncle,  who  was  minister  from  the  States  to  the 
longdom  of  Italy ;  and  they  were  not  at  all  unwilling  to  receive  such  little 
civilities  as  gentlemen  can  give  to  ladies  when  travelling.  The  whole 
party  intended  to  sleep  at  Turin  that  night,  and  they  were  altogether  on 
good  terms  with  each  other  when  they  started  on  liie  journey  from  St. 
Michael. 

"Clever  women  those,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  as  soon  as  they  had  arranged 
their  legs  and  arms  in  the  banquette. 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"American  women  always  are  clever, — ^and  are  almost  always  pretty." 

"I  do  not  like  them,"  said  Trevelyan, — who  in  these  days  was  m  a 
mood  to  Hke  nothing.  "  They  are  exigeant ; — and  then  they  are  so  hard. 
They  want  the  weakness  that  a  woman  ought  to  have." 

"That  comes  from  what  they  would  call  your  insular  prejudice.  We 
are  accustomed  to  less  self-assertion  on  the  part  of  women  than  is  customary 
with  them.  "We  prefer  women  to  rule  us  by  seeming  to  yield.  In  the 
States,  as  I  take  it,  the  women  never  yield,  and  the  men  have  to  fight 
tbfiir  own  battles  with  other  tactics." 

"I  don't  know  what  their  tactics  are." 

"They  keep  their  distance.  The  men  live  much  by  themselves,  as 
though  they  Imew  they  would  not  have  a  chance  in  the  presence  of  their 
wives  and  daughters.     Nevertheless   they  don't  manage  these  things 

^<ily.    You  very  rarely  hear  of  an  American  being  separated  from  his 
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The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his  mouth,  than  Mr.  Glascock  knew, 
and  remembered,  and  felt  what  he  had  said.  There  are  occasions  in  which 
a  man  sins  so  deeply  against  fitness  and  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  that 
it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to  slur  over  his  sin  as  though  it  had  not 
Wn  committed.  There  are  certain  little  peccadrUoes  in  society  which  one 
can  manage  to  throw  behind  one, — perhaps  with  some  difficalty,  and 
awkwardness;  but  still  they  are  put  aside,  and  conversation  goes  on, 
though  with  a  hitch.  But  there  are  graver  offences,  the  gravity  of  which 
■trikes  the  offender  so  seriously  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  him  to  seem 
even  to  ignore  his  own  iniquity.  Ashes  must  be  eaten  publicly,  and 
aackdoth  worn  before  the  eyes  of  men.  It  was  so  now  with  poor  Mr. 
Glascock.  He  thought  about  it  for  a  moment, — whether  or  no  it  was 
possible  that  he  should  continue  his  remarks  about  the  American  ladies. 
Without  betraying  his  own  consciousness  of  the  thing  that  he  had  done ; 
*iid  he  found  that  it  was  quite  impossible.  He  knew  that  he  was  red  up 
to  his  hairs,  and  hot,  and  that  his  blood  tingled.  His  blushes,  indeed, 
would  not  be  seen  in  the  sedusion  of  the  banquette ;  but  he  could  not 
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oyetrcome  the  heat  and  the  tingling.  There  was  silfflice  for  abont  three 
minutes,  and  then  he  felt  that  it  would  he  best  for  him  to  confess  his  own 
fault.  '' Trevelyan,"  he  said,  *'I  am  very  sorry  for  the  allusion  that  X 
made.    I  ought  to  have  been  less  awkward,  and  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Trevelyan.  **  Of  course  I  know  that  every- 
body is  talking  of  it  behind  my  back.  I  am  not  to  expect  that  people  will 
be  silent  because  I  am  unhappy." 

"  Nevertheless  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  other.    . 

There  was  but  little  further  conversation  between  them  till  they  reached 
Lanslebourg,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  at  which  place  they  occupied 
themselves  with  getting  coffee  for  the  two  American  ladies.  The  Mias 
Spaldings  took  their  coffee  almost  with  as  much  grace  as  though  it  had 
been  handed  to  them  by  Frenchmen.  And  indeed  they  were  very  gracious, 
— as  is  the  nature  of  American  ladies  in  spite  of  that  hardness  of  which 
Trevelyan  had  complained.  Tbey  assume  an  intimacy  readily,  with  no 
appearance  of  impropriety,  and  are  at  their  ease  easily.  When,  therefore, 
they  were  handed  out  of  their  carriage  by  Mr.  Glascock,  the  bystanders 
at  Lanslebourg  might  have  thought  that  tibe  whole  party  had  been  travel- 
.ling  together  from  New  York.  **  What  shotild  we  have  done  if  you  hadn't 
taken  pity  on  usP"  said  the  elder  lady.  <*I  don't  think  we- could  have 
climbed  up  into  that  high  place ;  and  look  at  the  crowd  that  have  conka 
out  of  the  interior.     A  man  has  some  advantages  after  all." 

''  I  am  quite  in  the-  dark  as  to>  what  they  are,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

'*  He  can  give  up  his  place  to  a  lady,  and  can  climb  up  into  a  banquette." 

'*  And  he  can  be  a  member  of  Congress,' '  said  the  youngei.  "  I'd  sooner 
be  senator  from  Massachusets  than  be  the  Queen  of  England." 

*'  So  would  I,"  said  Mr.  Glascock.  *'  I'm  glad  we  can  agree  about  one 
thing." 

The  two  gentlemen  agreed  to  walk  up  the  mountain  together,  and  with 
some  trouble  induced  the  conductor  to  permit  them  to  do  so.  Why  con- 
ductors of  diligences  should  object  to  such  relief  to  their  horses  the 
ordinary  Englishman  can  hardly  understand.  But  in  truth  they  feel  so 
deeply  Ihe  responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  their  shepherding  of  their 
sheep,  that  they  are  always  fearing  lest  some  poor  lamb  should  go  astray 
on  the  mountain  side.  And  though  the  road  be  broad  and  very  plainly 
marked,  the  conductor  never  feels  secure  that  his  passenger  will  find  his 
way  safely  to  the  summit.  He  likes  to  know  that  each  of  his  flock  is  in 
his  right  place,  and  disapproves  altogether  of  an  erratic  spirit  But  Mr. 
Glascock  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  two  men  started  together  up  the 
mountain.  When  the  permission  had  been  once  obtained  the  walker  may 
be  sure  that  his  guide  and  shepherd  will  not  desert  him. 

"Of  course  I  know,"  said  Trevelyan,  when  the  third  twist  up  the 
mountain  had  been  overcome,  "  that  people  talk  about  me  and  my  wifs. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  punishment  for  the  mistake  that  one  makes." 

"  It  IS  a  sad  affair  altogether." 

'*  The  saddest  in  the  world.  Lady  Milborough  has  no  doubt  sx>oken  to 
you  about  it." 

"  Well ; — yes ;  she  has." 

"  How  could  she  help  it  ?  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that  people 
are  to  hold  their  tongues  about  me  more  than  they  do  about  others. 
Intimate  as  she  is  with  you,  of  course  she  has  spoken  to  you." 

'*  I  was  in  hopes  that  something  might  have  been  done  by  this  time." 

'<  Nothing  has  been  done.  Sometimes  I  think  I  shall  put  an.  ead  to 
myself,  it  makes  me  so  wretched." 
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"Then  why  don't  you  agree  to  forget  and  forgtva-and  h{^e  done  with 
It  • 

"That  is  8o  easily  said ; — so  easily  said."  After  this  they  walked  on  in 
silence  for  a  considerable  distance.  Mr.  Glascock  was  not  anxious  to  talk 
about  Trevdlyan's  yni%  but  he  did  wish  to  ask  a  question  oy  two  about 
Mrs.  Trevelyan's  sister,  if  only  this  could  be  done  without  telline  too 
much  of  his  own>  secret.  *^  There's  nothing  I  think  so  g^rand^  afr  walking 
up  a  mountain,"  he  said  after  a  while. 

"It's  all  very  well,"  said  Trevelyan,  in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  to  him  in  his  present  miserable  condition  all  recreations,  exercises, 
and  occupations  were  mere  leather  and  prunella. 

"I  don't  mean,  you  know,  in  the  Alpine  Club  way,"  said  Glascock. 
'Tm  too  old  and  too  stifif  for  that.  But- when  the  path  is  good,  and  the 
ftir  not  too  cold^  and  when  it  is  neither  snowing,  nor  thawing,  nor  raining, 
and  when  the  sun  isn't' hot,  and  you've  got  plenty  of  time,  and  know  that 
you  can  stop  any  moment  you  like  and  be  pushed  up  by  a  carriage,  I  do 
think  walking  up  a  mountain  is  very  fine, — if  you've  got  proper  shoes, 
and  a  good  stick,  and  it  isn't  too  soon  after  dinner.  There's  nothing  like 
the  air  of  Alps."  And  Mr»  Glascock  renewed  his  pace,  and  .stretched  him- 
self against  tiie  hill  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 

"I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  Switzerland,"  said.  Trevelyan,  "but  I  don't 
care  about^it  now.    My  eye  has  lost  all  its  taste." 

^It  isn't  the  eye,"  said  Glascock. 

"Well;  no»  The  truth' is  that  when- one  is  absolutely  unhappy  one 
cannot  revel  ii»the  imagination.    I  don't  believe  in  the  miseries  of  poets." 

"I  think  Biyself^"  said  Glascock,  ''that  a  poet  should  have  a  good 
^estion.  By-the-bye,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  her  sister  went  down  to 
Ktmcombe  Putney,  in  PevonshirOi" 

"They  did  go  there." 

"Have  they  moved  since  ?    A  very  pretty  place  is  Nunoombe  Putney." 

"You  have  been  there  then  ?'.* 

Mr.  Glascock  blushed  again.  He  was  certainly  an  awkward  man, 
saying  things  that  he  ought  not  to  say,  and  telling  secrets  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  told.    "  Well ; — ^yes.    I  have  beei^  Sier©,— as  it  happens," 

"Just  lately  do- you  mean?" 

Mr.  Glascock  paused,  hoping  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  scrape,  but  soon 
perceived  that  there  was  no  way  out.  He  could  not  lie,  even  in  an  afiair 
of  love,  and  was  altogether  destitute  of  those  honest  subterfuges, — sub- 
terfuges honest  in  such  position,^-of  which  a  dozen  would  have  been  at 
once  at  the  command  of  any  woman,  and  with  (Hie  of  which,  sufficient  for 
the  moment,  most  men  would  have  been  able  to  arm  themselves.  "  In- 
^sed,  yes,"  he  said,  almost  stammering  as  he-  spoke.  "  It  was  lately ; — 
since  your  wife  went  there."  Trevelyan,  though  he  had  been  told  of  the 
possibility  of  Mr.  Glascock's  courtship,  felt  himself  almost  aggrieved  by 
this  man^s  intrusion  on  his  wife's  retreat.  Had  he  not  sent  her  there  that 
she  nught  be  private ;  and  what  right  had  any  one  to  invade  such  privacy  ? 
^  I  suppose  I  had  better  tell  the  truth  at  once,"  said  Mr.  Glascock.  *'  I 
^ent  to  see  Miss  Rowley." 

"Oh,  indeed." 

"My  secret  will  be  safe  with  you,  I  know." 

"I  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  secret,"  said  Trevelyan.  "  I  should 
have  thought  that  they  would  have  told  me." 

"I  don't  see  that.  However,  it  doesn't  matter  much.  I  got  nothing 
by  my  journey.    Are  the  ladies  still  at  Nuncombe  Putney  ?  " 
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*'  No,  they  have  moved  from  there  to  London/' 

"  Not  back  to  Curzon  Street  ? " 

"  Oh  dear,  no.  There  is  no  honse  in  Curzon  Street  for  them  now." 
This  was  said  in  a  tone  so  sad  that  it  almost  made  Mr.  Glascock  weep. 
"  They  are  staying  with  an  aunt  of  theirs, — out  to  the  east  of  the  city." 

"AtSt.  Diddulph'sP" 

"  Yes ; — ^with  Mr.  Outhouse,  the  clergyman  there.  You  can't  conceive 
what  it  is  not  to  be  able  to  see  your  own  child ;  and  yet,  how  can  I  take 
the  boy  from  her  ?" 

"  Of  course  not.    He*s  only  a  baby." 

"And  yet  all  this  is  brought  on  me  solely  by  her  obstinacy.  God 
knows,  however,  I  don't  want  to  say  a  word  against  her.  People  choose 
to  say  that  I  am  to  blame,  and  they  may  say  so  for  me.  Nothing  that 
any  one  may  say  can  add  anything  to  the  weight  that  I  have  to  bear." 
Tnen  they  walked  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  in  silence,  and  in  dne  time 
were  picked  up  by  their  proper  shepherd  and  carried  down  to  Susa  at  a 
pace  that  would  give  an  English  coachman  a  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Why  passengers  for  Turin,  who  reach  Susa  dusty,  tired,  and  sleepy, 
should  be  detained  at  that  place  for  an  hour  and  a  half  instead  of  being 
forwarded  to  their  beds  in  the  great  city,  is  never  made  very  apparent. 
All  travelling  officials  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  very  slow  in  their 
manipulation  of  luggage ;  but  as  they  are  equally  correct  we  will  find  the 
excuse  for  their  tardiness  in  the  latter  quality.  The  hour  and  a  hal^ 
however,  is  a  necessity,  and  it  is  very  grievous.  On  this  occasion  the  two 
Miss  Spaldings  ate  their  supper,  and  the  two  gentlemen  waited  on  them. 
The  ladies  had  learned  to  regard  at  any  rate  Mr.  Glascock  as  their  own 
property,  and  received  his  services,  graciously  indeed,  but  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.  When  he  was  sent  from  their  peculiar  comelp  of  the 
big,  dirty  refreshment  room  to  the  supper-table  to  fetch  an  apple,  and 
then  desu^  to  change  it  because  the  one  which  he  had  brought  was 
spotted,  he  rather  liked  it.  And  when  he  sat  down  with  his  knees  near 
to  theirs,  actually  trying  to  eat  a  large  Italian  apple  himself  simply 
because  they  had  eaten  one,  and  discussed  with  them  the  passage  over  the 
Mont  Cenis,  he  began  to  think  that  Susa  was,  after  all,  a  place  in  which 
an  hour  and  a  half  might  be  wluled  away  without  much  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

**  We  only  stay  one  night  at  Turin,"  said  Caroline  Spalding,  the  elder. 

"  And  we  shall  have  S)  start  at  ten, — to  get  through  to  Florence  to- 
morrow," said  Olivia,  the  younger.  "  Isn't  it  cruel,  wasting  all  this  time 
when  we  might  be  in  bed  ?'* 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  complain  of  the  cruelty,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  We  should  have  fared  infinitely  worse  if  we  hadn't  met  you,"  said 
Caroline  Spalding. 

**  But  our  republican  simplicity  won't  allow  us  to  assert  that  even  your 
society  is  better  thaJo.  going  to  bed,  after  a  journey  of  thirty  hours,"  said 
Olivia. 

In  the  meantime  Trevelyan  was  roaming  about  the  station  moodily  by 
himself,  and  the  place  is  one  not  apt  to  restore  cheerfulness  to  a  moody 
man  by  any  resources  of  its  own.  When  the  time  for  departure  came  Mr. 
Glascock  sought  him  and  found  him ;  but  Trevelyan  had  chosen  a  comer 
for  himself  in  a  carriage,  and  declared  that  he  would  rather  avoid  the 
ladies  for  the  present.  "  Don't  think  me  uncivil  to  leave  you,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  truth  is,  I  don't  like  American  ladies." 

'<  I  do  rather,"  said  Mr.  GUscock. 
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''Yon  can  say  that  I've  got  a  headache/'  said  Trevelyan.  So  Mr. 
Glascock  returned  to  his  friends,  and  did  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  a 
headache.  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  name  had  been  mentioned  between 
them. 

*'  Mr.  Trevelyan  I  What  a  pretty  name.  It  sounds  like  a  novel/*  said 
Olivia. 

^  A  very  clever  man,'*  said  Mr.  Glascock, ''  and  much  liked  by  his  own 
circle.    But  he  has  had  trouble,  and  is  unhappy.*' 

"  He  looks  unhappy,"  said  Caroline. 

''The  most  miserable  looking  man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,*'  said  Olivia. 
Then  it  was  agreed  between  them  as  they  went  up  to  Trompetta's  hotel, 
that  they  would  go  on  together  by  the  ten  o'clock  train  to  Florence. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TEBDICT  OP  THE  JUBT — "MAD,   MT  LOBD." 

Trbvbltait  was  left  alone  at  Turin  when  Mr.  Glascock  went  on  to  Florence 
iKth  bis  fair  American  friends.  It  was  imperatively  necessary  that  he 
should  remain  at  Turin,  though  he  had  no  business  there  of  any  kind 
whatever,  and  did  not  know  a  single  person  in  the  city.  And  of  all  towns 
in  Itsdy  Turin  has  perhaps  less  of  attraction  to  offer  to  the  solitary  visitor 
than  any  other.  It  is  new  and  paraUelogrammatic  as  an  American  town, 
18  very  cold  in  cold  weather,  very  hot  in  hot  weather,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  robbed  of  its  life  as  a  capital,  is  as  dull  and  iminteresting  as  though 
it  were  German  or  English.  There  is  the  Armoury,  and  the  river  Po, 
and  a  good  hotel.  But  what  are  these  things  to  a  man  who  is  forced  to 
live  alone  in  a  place  for  four  days,  or  perhaps  a  week  ?  Trevelyan  was 
boimd  to  remain  at  Turin  till  he  should  hear  from  Bozzle.  No  one  but 
BoKzle  knew  his  address ;  and  he  could  do  nothing  till  Bozzle  should 
have  communicated  to  him  tidings  of  what  was  being  done  at  St.  Did- 
dulph's. 

There  is  perhaps  no  great  social  question  so  imperfectly  understood 
among  us  at  the  present  day  as  that  which  refers  to  the  line  which  divides 
Banity  from  insanity.  That  this  man  is  sane  and  that  other  unfortunately 
mad  we  do  know  well  enough ;  and  we  know  also  that  one  man  may  be 
sabject  to  various  hallucinations, — may  fancy  himself  to  be  a  teapot,  or 
what  not, — and  yet  be  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  to  call  for  no  inter- 
vention either  on  behalf  of  his  friends,  or  of  the  law ;  while  another  may 
be  in  possession  of  intellectual  faculties  capable  of  lucid  exertion  for  the 
highest  purposes,  and  yet  be  so  mad  that  bodily  restraint  upon  him  is 
indi^nsable.  We  know  that  the  sane  man  is  responsible  for  what  he 
does,  and  that  the  insane  man  is  irresponsible ;  but  we  do  not  know, — we 
only  guess  wildly,  at  the  state  of  mind  of  those,  who  now  and  again  act 
like  madmen,  though  no  court  or  council  of  experts  has  declared  them  to 
be  mad.  The  bias  of  the  public  mind  is  to  press  heavily  on  such  men  till 
the  law  attempts  to  touch  them,  as  though  they  were  thoroughly  respon- 
sible ;  and  then,  when  the  law  interferes,  to  screen  them  as  though  they 
were  altogether  irresponsible.  The  same  juryman  who  would  find  a  man 
mad  who  has  murdered  a  young  woman,  would  in  private  life  express  a 
desire  that  the  same  young  man  should  be  hung,  crucified,  or  skinned 
alive,  if  he  had  moodily  and  without  reason  broken  his  faith  to  the  young 
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woman  in  lieu  of  killing  her.  Now  Trevelyan  was,  in  truth,  mad  on  the 
subject  of  his  wife's  alleged  infidelity.  He  had  abandoned  everything 
that  he  valued  in  the  world,  and  had  made  himself  wretched  in  every 
affair  of  life,  because  he  could  not  submit  to  acknowledge  to  himself  the 
possibility  of  error  on  his  own  part.  .  For  that,  in  truth,  was  the  condition 
of  his  mind.  He  had  never  hitherto  believed  that  she  had  been  false  to 
her  vow,  and  had  .sinned  against  him  iiredeemably ;  but  he  Jhad  thought 
that  in  her  regard  for  another  man  she  had  slighted  him;  and,  so 
thinking,  he  had  subjected  her  to  a  severity  of  rebuke  which  no  high- 
spirited  womaneould  have  borne.  His  wife  had  noi  tried  to  bear  it, — ^in 
her  indignation  had  not  striven  to  cure  the  evil.  Then  had  come  his 
resolution  that  she  should  submit,  or  part  from  him;  and,  having  so 
resolved,  nothing  could  shake  him.  Though  every  Mend  he  possessed 
was  now  against  him, — ^including  even  Lady  Milborough, — ^he  was  certain 
that  he  was  right.  Had  not  his  wife  sworn  to  obey  hun,  and  was  not  her 
whole  conduct  one  tissue  of  disobedience  P  Would  not  the  man  who 
submitted  to  this  find  himself  driven  to  siibmit  to  things  worse  P  Let  her 
own  her  fault,  let  her  submit,  and  then  she  should  come  back  to  him. 

He  had  not  considered,  when  his  resolutions  to  this  effect  were  first 
forming  themselves,  that  a  separation  between  a  man  and  his  wife  once 
effected  cannot  be  annulled,  and  as  it  were  cured,  so  as  to  leave  no 
cicatrice  behind.  <  Gradually,  as  he  spent  day  after  day  in  thinking  on 
this  one  subject,  he-came  to  feel  that  even  wepe  his  wife  to  submit,  to  own 
her  fault  humbly,  and  to  come  back  to  him,  this  very  coming  back  would 
in  itself  be  a  new  wound.  Could  he  go  out  again  with  his  wife  on  his 
arm  to  the  houses  of  those  who  knew  that  he  had  repudiated  her  because 
of  her  friendship  wtt^i  another  man  P  Could  he  open  again  that  house  in 
Curzon  Street,  and  let  things  go  on  quietly  as  ihey  had  gone  before  P  He 
told  himself  that  it  was  impossible; — that  he  and  she  were  inefGeibly 
disgraced ; — ^that,  if  re-united,  they  must  live  buried  out  of  sight  in  some 
remote  distance.  And  he  told  himself  also,  that  he  could  never  be  with 
her  again  night  or  day  without  thinking  of  the  separation.  His  happiness 
had  been  shipwrecked. 

Then  he  had  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bozzle,  and  Mr.  Bozzle 
had  taught  him  that  women  very  often  do  go  astray.  Mr.  Bozzle*s  idea 
of  female  virtue  was  not  high,  and  he  had  opportunities  of  implanting  his 
idea  on  his  client's  mind.  Trevelyan  hated  the  man.  He  was  filled  with 
disgust  by  Bozzle's  words,  and  was  made  miserable  by  Bozzle's  presence. 
Yet  he  came  gradually  to  believe  in  Bozzle.  Bozzle  alone  b^ieved  in 
him.  There  were  none  but  Bozzle  who  did  not  bid  him  to  submit  himself 
to  his  disobedient  wife.  And  then,  as  he  came  to  believe  in  Bozzle,  he  grew 
to  be  more  and  more  assured  that  no  one  but  Bozzle  could  tell  him  facts. 
His  chivalry,  And  love,  and  sense  of  woman's  honour,  with  something  of 
manly  pride  on  .his  own  part, — so  he  told  himself, — had  taught  him  to 
believe  ittobe  impossible  that  his  wife  should  have  sinned.  Bozzle,  who 
knew  the  world,  thought  otherwise.  -Bozzle,  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  matter,  one  way^or  the  other,  would  find  out  facts.  What  if  his 
chivalry,  and  love,  and  manly  pride  had  deceived  himP  There  were 
women  who  sinned.  Then  he  prayed  that  his  wife  might  not  be  such  a 
woman ; .  and  .got  up  from  his  prayers  almost  convinced  that  she  was  a 
sinner. 

JEis  nund  was  at  work  upon  it  always.  Could  it  be  that  she  was  so 
base  as  this — so  vile  a  thing,  so  abject,  such  dirt,  pollution,  filth  P  But 
there  were  such  cases.  Nay,  were  they  not  almost  numberless  P  He  found 
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himself  leading  in  the  papers  recdrds  of  such  things  from  day  to  day,  and 
thought  that  in  doing  so  he  was  simply  acquiring  experience  necesaanr 
for  hunself.  If  it  were  so,  he  had  indeed  done  well  to  separate  himself 
from  a  thing  so  infamous.  And  if  it  were  not  so,  how  could  it  be  that 
that  man  had  gone  to  her  in  Devonshire  ?  He  had  received  from  his  wife's 
hands  a  short  note  addressed  to  the  man,  in  which  the  man  was  desired 
hj  her  not  to  go  to  her,  or  to  write  to  her  again,  because  of  her  husband's 
commands.  He  had  shown  this  to  Bozzle,  and  Bozzle  had  smiled.  '*  It's 
just  the  sort  of  thing  they  does,"  Bozzle  had  said.  ^  Then  they  writes 
another  by  post."  He  had  oonsulted  Bozzle  as  to  the  sending  on  of  that 
letter,  and  Bozzle  had  been  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  for- 
warded, a  copy  having  been  duly  taken  and  attested  by  himself.  It 
might  bo  very  pretty  evidence  by-and-by.  If  the  letter  were  not  for- 
warded, Bozzle  thought  that  the  omission  to  do  so  might  be  given  in 
evidence  against  his  employer.  Bozzle  was  very  eareful,  and  full  of 
'* evidence."  The  letter  tiierefore  was  seat  (hl  to  Colonel  Osborne.  "  If 
there's  billy-dous  going  between  'em  we  shall  nobble  'em,"  said  Bozzle. 
Trevelyan  tore  his  hair  in  despair,  but  believed  that  there  would  be 
biUy-dous. 

He  came  to  believe  everything ;  and,  though  he  prayed  fervently  that 
his  wife  might  not  be  led  astray,  that  she  might  be  saved  at  any  rate  from 
utter  vice,  yet  he  almost  came  to  hope  that  it  might  be  otherwise ; — not, 
indeed,  with  the  hone  of  the  sane  man,  who  desires  that  which  he  tells 
himself  to  be  for  his  advantage ;  but  with  the  hope  of  the  insane  man, 
who  loves  to  feed  his  grievance,  even  though  the  grief  should  be  his 
death.  They  who  do  not  understand  that  a  man  may  be  brought  to  hope 
that  which  of  all  things  is  the  most  grievous  to  him,  have  not  observed 
with  sufficient  closeness  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind.  Trevelyan 
would  have  given  all  that  he  had  to  save  his  wife;  would,  even  now, 
have  cut  his  tongue  out  before  he  would  have  expressed  to  anyone, — save 
to  Bozzle, — a  suspicion  that  she  could  in  truth  have  been  guilty;  was 
continually  telling  himself  that  further  life  would  be  impossible  to  him, 
if  he,  and  she,  and  that  child  of  theirs,  should  be  thus  disgraced ; — and 
yet  he  expected  it,  beHeved  it,  and,  after  a  fashion,  he  almost  hoped  it. 

He  was  to  wait  at  Turin  till  tidings  should  come  from  Bozzle,  and  after 
that  he  would  go  on  to  Venice ;  but  he  would  not  move  from  Turin  till  he 
should  have  received  his  first  communication  from  England.  When  he 
had  been  three  days  at  Turin  they  came  to  him,  and,  among  other  letters 
in  Bozzle's  x>acket,  there  was  a  letter  addressed  in  his  wife's  handwritiog. 
The  letter  was  simply  directed  to  Bozzle's  house.  In  what  possible  way 
could  his  wife  have  found  out  ought  of  his  dealings  with  Bozzle, — where 
Bozzle  lived,  or  could  have  learned  that  letters  intended  for  him  should  be 
sent  to  the  man's  own  residence  ?  Before,  however,  we  inspect  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Bozzle's  dispatch,  we  will  go  back  and  see  how  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan had  discovered  the  manner  of  forwarding  a  letter  to  her  husband. 

The  matter  of  the  address  was,  indeed,  v^y  simple.  All  letters  for 
Trevelyan  were  to  be  redirected  from  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  and 
from  the  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  the  Acrobats'  Club ;  to  the  porter 
of  the  Acrobats'  Club  had  been  confided  the  secret,  not  of  Bozzle's  name, 
but  of  Bozzle's  private  address,  No.  55,  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street, 
Borough.  Thus  all  letters  reaching  the  Acrobats'  were  duly  sent  to  Mr. 
Bozzle's  house.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Hugh  Stsmbury,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  last  visit  to  the  parsonage  of  St.  Diddulph's,  was  informed  that 
Mis.  Trevelyan  had  a  letter  from  her  father  for  her  husband,  and  that  she 
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knew  not  whither  to  send  it.  It  may  well  be  that,  had  the  matter  assumed 
no  other  interest  in  Stanbnry's  eyes  than  that  given  to  it  by  Mrs.  Tre- 
Telyan'B  very  moderate  anxiety  to  have  the  letter  forwarded,  he  w^onld 
have  thought  nothing  abont  it ;  bnt  having  resolved,  as  he  sat  npon  the 
knife>board  of  the  omnibus, — ^the  reader  wifl,  at  any  rate,  remember  those 
resolutions  made  on  the  top  of  the  omnibus  while  Hugh  was  smoking  his 
pipe, — having  resolved  that  a  deed  should  be  done  at  St.  Diddulpli's,  he 
TOSolved  also  that  it  should  be  done  at  once.  He  would  not  allow  the 
heat  of  his  purpose  to  be  cooled  by  delay.  He  would  go  to  St.  Diddulph*8 
at  once,  with  his  heart  in  his  hand.  But  it  might,  he  thought,  be  as  well 
that  he  should  have  an  excuse  for  his  visit.  So  he  called  upon  the  porter 
at  the  Acrobats',  and  was  successful  in  learning  Mr.  Trevelyan's  address. 
**  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Borough,"  he  said  to  himself,  wondering; 
then  it  occurred  to  him  that  Bozde,  and  Bozzle  only  among  Trevelyan's 
friends,  could  live  at  Stony  Walk  in  the  Borough.  Thus  armed,  he  set 
out  for  St.  Diddulph's ;— and,  as  one  of  the  eflFects  of  his  visit  to  the  East, 
Sir  Marmadi:J£e*s  note  was  forwarded  to  Louis  Trevelyan  at  Turin. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MISS  NORA  ROWLEY  IS  MALTREATED. 


Hugh  STAirauRT,  when  he  reached  the  parsonage,  found  no  difficulty  in 
ynRlring  his  way  into  the  joint  presence  of  Mrs.  Outhouse,  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
and  Nora.  He  was  recognised  by  the  St.  Diddulph's  party  as  one  who 
had  come  over  to  theii  side,  as  a  friend  of  Trevelyan  who  had  found 
himself  constrained  to  condemn  his  friend  in  spite  of  his  friendship,  and 
was  consequently  very  welcome.  And  there  was  no  difficulty  about  giving 
the  address.  The  ladies  wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  letters  should  be  sent  to  such  a  locality,  and  Hugh  expressed  his 
surprise  also.  He  thought  it  discreet  to  witbJiold  his  suspicions  about 
Mr.  Bozzle,  and  simply  expressed  his  conviction  that  letters  sent  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  the  club-porter  would  reach  their 
destination.  Then  the  boy  was  brought  down,  and  they  were  all  very  con- 
fidential and  very  unhappy  together.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  could  see  no  end  to 
the  cruelty  of  her  position,  and  declared  that  her  father's  anger  against 
her  husband  was  so  great  that  she  anticipated  his  coming  with  ^most 
more  of  fear  than  of  hope.  Mrs.  Outhouse  expressed  an  opinion  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  must  surely  be  mad ;  and  Nora  suggested  that  the  possibility 
of  such  perversity  on  the  part  of  a  man  made  it  almost  unwise  in  any 
woman  to  trust  herself  to  the  power  of  a  husband.  *'  But  there  are  not 
many  like  him,  thank  God,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse,  bridling  in  her  wrath. 
Thus  they  were  very  friendly  together,  and  Hugh  was  allowed  to  feel  that 
he  stood  upon  comfortable  terms  in  the  parsonage ; — ^but  he  did  not  as  yet 
see  how  he  was  to  carry  out  his  project  for  the  present  day.    . 

At  last  Mrs.  Trevelyan  went  away  with  the  child.  Hugh  felt  that  he 
ought  to  go,  but  stayed  courageously.  He  thought  he  could  perceive  that 
Nora  suspected  the  cause  of  his  assiduity ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
Mrs.  Outhouse  did  not  do  so.  Mrs.  Outhouse,  having  reconciled  hers^ 
to  the  young  man,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  his  presence.  She  went  on 
talking  about  the  wickedness  of  Trevelyan,  and  her  brother's  anger,  and 
the  fate  of  the  little  boy,  till  at  last  the  little  boy's  motber  came  back  into 
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the  room.  Then  Mrs.  Outhouse  went.  They  must  excuse  her  for  a  few 
minutes,  she  said.  If  only  she  would  have  gone  a  few  minutes  sooner, 
how  well  her  absence  mignt  have  been  excused.  Nora  understood  it  all 
now ;  and  though  she  became  almost  breathless,  she  was  not  surprised, 
when  Hugh  got  up  from  his  chair  and  asked  her  sister  to  go  away.  *^  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,"  he  said,  '^  I  want  to  speak  a  few  words  to  your  sister.  I  hope 
you  .will  give  me  the  opportunity." 

"Nora ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"She  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  Hugh. 

"Am  I  to  go  ?"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  her  sister.  But  Nora  said  never 
a  word.  She  sat  perfectly  fixed,  not  turning  her  eyes  frt)m  the  object  on 
which  she  was  gazmg. 

"  Pray, — pray  do,"  said  Hugh. 

"  I  cannot  think  that  it  will  be  for  any  good,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan ; 
"but  I  know  that  she  may  be  trusted.  And  I  suppose  it  ought  to  be  so,  if 
you  wish  it." 

"I  do  wish  it,  of  all  things,"  said  Hugh,  still  standing  np,  and  almost 
taming  the  elder  sister  out  of  the  room  by  the  force  of  his  look  and  voice. 
Then,  with  another  pause  of  a  moment,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  rose  from  hor 
chair  and  left  the  room,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

Hugh,  when  he  found  that  the  coast  was  clear  for  him,  inmiediately 
began  his  task  with  a  conviction  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  He 
had  told  himself  a  doz^n  times  that  the  matter  was  hopeless,  that  Nora 
had  shown  him  by  every  means  in  her  power  that  she  was  indifferent  to 
him,  that  she  with  all  her  friends  would  know  that  such  a  marriage  was 
oat  of  the  question ;  and  he  had  in  truth  come  to  believe  that  the  mission 
which  he  had  in  hand  was  one  in  which  success  was  not  possible.  But  he 
thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  on  with  it.  **  If  a  man  love  a  woman, 
even  though  it  be  the  king  and  the  beggar-woman  reversed, — though  it 
he  a  beggar  and  a  queen,  he  should  teU  her  of  it.  If  it  be  so,  she  has 
a  right  to  know  it  and  to  take  her  choice.  And  he  has  a  right  to  tell 
her,  and  to  say  what  he  can  for  himself."  Such  was  Hugh's  doctrine  in 
the  matter ;  and,  acting  upon  it,  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  mistress. 

"Nora,"  he  said,  spealang  perhaps  with  more  energy  than  the  words 
required,  "  I  have  come  here  to  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife." 

Nora,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  had  been  thinking  that  this  would  come, 
—that  it  would  come  at  once ;  and  yet  she  was  not  at  all  prepared  with 
an  answer.  It  "was  now  weeks  since  she  had  confessed  to  herself  frankly 
that  nothing  else  but  this, — ^this  one  thing  which  was  now  happening, 
this  one  thing  which  had  now  happened, — ^that  nothing  else  could  make 
her  happy,  or  could  touch  her  happiness.  She  had  refused  a  man  whom 
she  otherwise  would  have  taken,  because  her  heart  had  been  ^ven  to 
Hogh  Stanbury.  She  had  been  bold  enough  to  tell  that  other  suitor  that 
it  was  so,  though  she  had  not  mentioned  the  rival's  name.  She  had 
longed  for  some  expression  of  love  from  this  man  when  they  had  been  at 
Koncombe  together,  and  had  been  fiercely  angry  with  him  because  no 
Bach  expression  had  come  from  him.  Day  after  day,  since  she  had  been 
with  her  aunt,  she  had  told  herself  that  she  was  a  broken-hearted  woman, 
hecause  she  had  given  away  all  that  she  had  to  give  and  had  received 
nothing  in  return.  Had  he  said  a  word  that  might  have  given  her  hope, 
how  happy  could  she  have  been  in  hoping.  Now  he  had  come  to  her  with 
a  plain-spoken  offer,  telling  her  that  he  loved  her,  and  asking  her  to  be 
his  wife, — ^and  she  waa  altogether  unable  to  answer.    How  could  she  oon- 
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sent  to  be  hifl  wife,  knowing  as  she  did  that  there  was  no  certainty  of  an. 
income  on  which  they  could  live?  How  could  she  tell  her  father  and 
mother  that  she  had  engaged  herself  to  many  a  man  who  might  or 
might  not  make  £400  a  year,  and  who  already  had  a  mother  and  sister 
depending  on  him  ? 

In  tznth,  had  he  come  more  gently  to  h^,  his  chance  of  a  happy  znswer^ 
— of  an  answer  which  might  be  found  to  haye  in  it  something  of  happi- 
ness,— ^would  have  been  greater.  He  might  have  said  a  word  which  ^e 
could  not  but  have  answered  softly; — and  then  from  that  constrained 
softness  other  gentleness  wonld  have  followed,  and  so  he  would  have  ^won 
her  in  spite  of  her  discretion.  She  would  have  surrendered  gradually^ 
accepting  on  the  score  of  her  great  love  all  the  x>enaltie8  of  a  long  and 
precarious  engagement.  But  when  she  was  asked  to  come  and  be  liia 
wife,  now  and  at  once,  she  felt  that  in  spite  of  her  love  it  was  impossible 
that  she  could  accede  to  a  request  so  sudden,  so  violent,  so  monstrous.  He 
stood  over  her  as  though  expecting  an  instant  answer ;  and  then,  when, 
she  had  sat  dumb  before  him  for  a  minute,  he  repeated  his  demand. 
'*Tell  me,  Nora,  can  you  love  me  ?  If  you  knew  how  thoroughly  I  hare 
loved  you,  you  would  at  least  feel  something  for  me." 

To  tell  him  that  she  did  not  love  him  was  impossible  to  her.  But  how 
was  she  to  refuse  him  without  telling  him  either  a  lie,  or  the  truth? 
Some  answer  she  must  give  him ;  and  as  to  that  matter  of  marrying  him, 
the  answer  must  be  a  negative.  Her  education  had  been  of  that  nature 
which  teaches  girls  to  believe  that  it  is  a  crime  to  marry  a  man  without 
an  assured  income.  Assured  morality  in  a  husband  is  a  great  thing. 
Assured  good  temper  is  ver^  excellent.  Assured  talent,  religion,  amiability, 
truth,  honesty,  are  all  desirable.  But  an  assured  income  is  indispensable. 
Whereas,  in  truth,  the  income  may  come  hereafter ;  but  the  other'  things, 
unless  they  be  there  already,  will  hardly  be  forthcoming.  '<  Mr.  Stan- 
buiy,"  she  said,  your  suddenness  has  quite  astounded  me." 

*'  Ah,  yes ;  but  how  should  I  not  be  sudden  ?    I  have  come  here  on 

purpose  to  say  this  to  you.    If  I  do  not  say  it  now ^" 

"  You  heard  what  Emily  said." 
"  No ; — what  did  she  say  ?" 

^'  She  said  that  it  would  not  be  for  good  that  you  should  speak  to  me  thus." 
* '  Why  not  for  good  P  But  she  is  unhappy,  and  looks  gloomily  at  things. '  * 
"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  But  all  the  world  need  not  be  sad  for  ever  because  she  has  been 
unfortunate." 

"  Not  all  the  world,  Mr.  Stanbury ; — ^but  you  must  not  be  surprised  if 
it  afiFects  me." 

"  But  would  that  prevent  your  loving  me, — if  you  did  love  me  P    But, 
Nora,  I  do  not  expect  you  to  love  me, — not  yet.    I  do  not  say  that  I 

expect  it, — ever.    But  if  you  would .    Nora,  I  can  do,  no  more  than 

tell  you  the  simple  truth.  Just  listen  to  me  for  a  minute.  You  know 
how  I  came  to  be  intimate  with  you  all  in  Curzon  Street.  The  first  day 
I  saw  you  I  loved  you ;  and  there  has  come  no  change  yet.  It  is  montmi 
now  smce  I  first  knew  that  I  loved  you.  Well ;  I  told  myself  more 
than  once, — when  I  was  down  at  Nuncombe  for  instance, — that  I  had  no 
right  to  speak  to  you.  What  right  can  a  poor  devil  like  me  have,  who 
lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  to  ask  such  a  girl  as  you  to  be  his  wife?  And 
so  I  said  nothing, — though  it  was  on  my  lips  every  moment  that  I  was 
there."  Nora  remembered  at  the  moment  how  she  had  looked  to  his  lips, 
and  had  not  seen  the  words  there.    "  But  I  think  there  is  something  un« 
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manly  in  this.  If  you  cannot  give  me  a  grain  of  hope ; — ^if  you  tell  me  that 
there  never  can  be  hope,  it  is  my  misfortune.  It  will  be  very  grievous, 
bat  I  will  bear  it.  But  that  will  be  better  than  puling  and  moping 
about  without  daring  to  tell  my  tale.  I  am  not  asheimea  of  it.  I  have 
Men  in  love  with  you,  Nora,  and  I  think  it  best  to  come  for  an  answer." 

He  held  out  his  arms  as  though  he  thought  that  she  might  perhaps  come 
to  him.  Indeed  he  had  no  idea  of  any  such  coming  on  her  part ;  but  she, 
as  she  looked  at  him,  almost  thought  that  it  was  her  duty  to  go.  Had  she 
a  right  to  withhold  herself  from  him,  she  who  loved  him  so  dearly  ?  Had 
he  stepped  forward  and  taken  her  in  his  arms  it  might  be  that  all  power 
of  refusal  would  soon  have  been  beyond  her  power. 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,''  she  said,  "  you  have  confessed  yourself  that  it  is 
impossible.'' 

'*  But  do  you  love  me ; — do  you  think  that  it  is  possible  that  you  should 
ever  love  me  ?** 

"  Tou  know,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that  you  should  not  say  anything  further. 
You  know  that  it  cannot  be." 

"  But  do  you  love  me  ?" 

*'Tou  are  ungenerous  not  to  take  an  answer  without  driving  me  to  be 
micourteous." 

"I  do  not  care  for  courtesy.  Tell  me  the  truth.  Can  you  ever  love 
me  ?  With  one  word  of  hope  I  will  wait,  and  work,  and  feel  myself  to  be 
a  hero.    I  will  not  go  till  you  teU  me  that  you  cannot  love  me.'' 

"Hien  I  must  teU  you  so." 

"What  is  it  you  will  tell  me,  Nora  P  Speak  it.  Say  it.  If  I  knew 
that  a  girl  disliked  me,  nothing  should  make  me  press  myself  upon  her. 
Am  I  ^ous  to  jrou,  Nora  P" 

"No ;  not  odious, — ^bufc  very,  very  unfair." 

^  "I  will  have  the  truth  if  I  be  ever  so  unfair,"  he  said.  And  by  this 
time  probably  some  inkling  of  the  truth  had  reached  his  intelligence. 
There  was  already  a  tear  in  Nora's  eye,  but  he  did  not  pity  her.  She  owed 
it  to  him  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  he  would  have  it  from  her  if  it  was  to  be 
reached.  '*  Nora,"  he  said,  *'  listen  to  me  again.  All  my  heart  and  soul 
are  in  this.  It  is  everything  to  me.  If  you  can  love  me  you  are  bound 
to  say  so.  By  Jove,  I  will  believe  you  do  unless  you  swear  to  me  that  it 
is  not  so !"  He  was  now  holding  her  by  the  hand  and  looking  closely 
into  her  fSace. 

"  Mr.  Stanbury,"  she  said,  "  let  me  go ;  pray,  pray  let  me  go." 

"Not  till  you  say  that  you  love  me.  Oh,  Nora,  I  believe  that  you  love 
me.  You  do ;  yes ;  you  ao  love  me.  Dearest,  dearest  Nora,  would  you 
not  say  a  word  to  make  me  the  happiest  man  in  the  world  P"  And  now 
he  had  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Let  me  go,"  she  said,  struggling  through  her  tears  and  covering  her 
&ce  with  her  hands.  "  You  are  very,  very  wicked.  I  will  never  speak 
to  you  again.  Nay,  but  you  shall  let  me  go !"  And  then  she  was  out 
of  his  arms  and  had  escaped  from  the  room  before  he  had  managed  to 
touch  her  feu^e  with  his  lips. 

As  he  was  thinking  how  he  also  might  escape  now, — ^might  escape  and 
comfort  himself  with  his  triumph, — ^Mrs.  Outhouse  returned  to  the 
chamber.  She  was  very  demure,  and  her  manner  towards  him  was  consi- 
derably changed  since  she  had  left  the  chamber.  *  *  Mr.  Stanbury,'  *  she  said, 
"this  kind  of  thing  mustn't  go  any  further  indeed ; — at  least  not  in  my 
house." 
"  What  kind  of  thing,  Mrs.  Outhouse  ?" 
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*^  Well ; — ^what  my  elder  niece  l^u  told  me.  I  have  not  seen  Miss  Ro^wley 
since  she  left  you.    I  am  quite  sure  she  has  behaved  with  discretion." 

<^  Indeed  she  has,  Mrs.  Outhouse." 

'^  The  fact  is  my  nieces  are  in  grief  and  trouble,  and  this  is  no  time  or 
place  for  love-making.  I  am  sorry  to  be  uncivil,  but  I  must  ask  you  not 
to  come  here  any  more.** 

'*  I  will  stay  away  from  this  house,  certainly,  if  you  bid  me.** 

'*  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  must  bid  you.  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  liome 
in  the  spring,  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  him  of  course  you  can 
see  him.** 

Then  Hugh  Stanbury  took  his  leave  of  Mrs.  Outhouse ;  but  as  he  -went 
home,  again  on  the  knifeboard  of  an  omnibus,  he  smoked  the  pix>e  of 
triiunph  rather  than  the  pipe  of  contemplation. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

«  G.  G.** 

The  Miss  Spaldings  were  met  at  the  station  at  Florence  by  their  tmcle, 
the  Americsm  Minister,  by  their  cousin,  the  American  Secretary  of  Liega- 
tion,  and  by  three  or  four  other  dear  friends  and  relations,  who  were  there 
to  welcome  the  newcomers  to  sunny  Italy.  Mr.  Glascock,  therefore,  who 
ten  minutes  since  had  been,  and  had  felt  himself  to  be,  quite  indispensable 
to  their  comfort,  suddenly  became  as  though  he  were  nothing  and  nobody. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  these  sudden  disruptions  to  3ie  intimacies 
and  friendships  of  a  long  journey  P  He  bowed  to  them,  and  they  to  hiTn^ 
and  then  they  were  whirled  away  in  their  grandeur.  He  put  himself  into 
a  small,  open  hackney-carriage,  and  had  himself  driven  fo  the  York 
Hotel,  feelmg  himself  to  be  deserted  and  desolate.  The  two  Miss  Spaldings 
were  the  daughters  of  a  very  respectable  lawyer  at  Boston,  whereas 
Mr.  Glascock  was  heir  to  a  peerage,  to  an  enormous  fortune,  and  to  one 
of  the  finest  places  in  England.  But  he  thought  nothing  of  this  at  the 
time.  As  he  went  he  was  meditating  which  young  woman  was  the  most 
attractive,  Kora  Rowley  or  Caroline  Spalding.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that 
Nora  was  the  prettier,  the  pleasanter  in  manner,  the  better  dressed,  the 
more  engaging  in  all  that  concerned  the  outer  woman ;  but  he  thought 
that  he  had  never  met  any  lady  who  talked  better  than  Caroline  Spalding. 
And  what  was  Nora  Rowley's  beauty  to  him  P  Had  she  not  told  him 
that  she  was  the  property  of  some  one  else ;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
what  was  Miss  Spalding  to  him  P  They  had  pajted,  and  he  was  going  on 
to  Naples  in  two  days.  He  had  said  some  half -defined  word  as  to  calling 
at  the  American  Embassy,  but  it  had  not  been  taken  up  by  either  of  the 
ladies.  He  had  not  pressed  it,  and  so  they  had  parted  without  an  under- 
standing as  to  a  future  meeting. 

The  double  journey,  from  Turin  to  Bologna  and  from  Bologna  to 
Florence,  is  very  long,  and  forms  ample  time  for  a  considerable  intimacy. 
There  had,  too,  been  a  long  day*s  journeying  together  before  that ;  and 
with  no  women  is  a  speedy  intimacy  so  possible,  or  indeed  so  profitable, 
as  with  Americans.  They  fear  nothing, — ^neither  you  nor  tiiemselves  ;  and 
talk  with  as  much  freedom  as  though  they  were  men.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  assumed  to  be  true  as  a  rule  that  women's  society  is  always  more 
agreeable  to  men  than  that  of  other  men, — except  for  the  lack  of  ease.    It 
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nndoubtedly  is  so  when  the  women  be  young  and  pretty.  There  is  a 
feeling,  however,  among  pretty  women  in  Europe  that  such  freedom  is 
duigerous,  and  it  is  withheld.  There  is  such  danger,  and  more  or  less  of 
such  withholding  is  expedient :  but  the  American  woman  does  not  recog- 
nise the  danger ;  and,  if  she  withhold  the  grace  of  her  countenance  and 
the  pearls  of  her  speech,  it  is  because  she  is  not  desirous  of  the  society 
which  is  proffered  to  her.  These  two  American  sisters  had  not  withholden 
their  pearls  from  Mr.  Glascock.  He  was  much  their  senior  in  age ;  he 
was  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  they  probably  recognised  him  to  be  a  safe 
companion.  They  had  no  idea  who  he  was,  and  had  not  heard  his  name 
when  they  parted  from  him.  But  it  was  not  probable  that  they  should 
have  been  with  him  so  long,  and  that  they  should  leave  him  without 
further  thought  of  hini,  without  curiosity  or  a  desire  to  know  more  of 
him.  They  had  seen  "  C.  G."  in  large  letters  on  his  dressing-bag,  and 
that  was  all  they  had  learned  as  to  his  identity.  He  had  known  their 
names  well,  and  had  once  called  Olivia  by  hers,  in  the  hurry  of  speaking 
to  her  sister.  He  had  apologised,  and  there  had  been  a  litUe  laugh,  and 
a  discussion  about  the  use  of  Christian  names, — such  as  is  very  conducive 
to  intimacy  between  gentlemen  and  ladies.  When  you  can  talk  to  a  young 
lady  about  her  own  Christian  name,  you  are  almost  entitled  for  the  nonce 
to  use  it. 

Mr.  Glascock  went  to  his  hotel,  and  was  very  moody  and  desolate. 
His  name  was  very  soon  known  there,  and  he  received  the  honours  due  to 
his  rank  and  station.  <*  I  should  Hke  to  ^travel  in  America,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  if  I  could  be  sure  that  no  one  would  find  out  who  I  was.''  He 
had  received  letters  at  Turin,  stating  that  his  father  was  better,  and, 
therefore,  he  intended  to  remain  two  days  at  Florence.  The  weather  was 
still  very  hot,  and  Florence  in  the  middle  of  September  is  much  preferable 
to  Naples. 

That  night,  when  the  two  Miss  Spaldings  were  alone  together,  they 
discussed  Qieir  fellow-traveller  thoroughly.  Something,  of  course^  had 
been  said  about  him  to  their  uncle  the  minister,  to  their  aunt  the  minister's 
wife,  and  to  their  cousin  the  secretary  of  legation.  But  travellers  will 
always  observe  that  the  dear  new  friends  they  have  made  on  their  journey 
are  not  interesting  to  the  dear  old  friends  whom  they  meet  afterwards. 
There  may  be  some  touch  of  jealousy  in  this ;  and  then,  though  you,  the 
traveller,  are  fully  aware  that  there  has  been  something  special  in  the 
case  which  has  made  this  new  friendship  more  peculiar  than  others  that 
have  sprung  up  in  similar  circumstances,  fathers  and  brothers  and 
wives  and  sisters  do  not  see  it  in  that  light.  They  suspect,  perhaps,  that 
the  new  friend  was  a  bagman,  or  an  opera'  dancer,  and  think  that  the 
affair  need  not  be  made  of  importance.  The  American  Minister  had 
cast  his  eye  on  Mr.  Glascock  during  that  momentary  parting,  and  had 
not  thought  much  of  Mr.  Glascock.  "  He  was  certainly  a  gentleman," 
Caroline  had  said.  "There  are  a  great  many  English  gentiemen,"  the 
minister  had  replied. 

*'  I  thought  you  would  have  asked  him  to  call,"  Olivia  said  to  her  sister. 
"He  did  offer." 

"  I  know  he  did.    I  heard  it." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  him  he  might  come  ?  " 

"  Because  we  are  not  in  Boston,  Livy.  It  might  be  the  most  horrible 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  here  in  Florence ;  and  it  may  make  difference, 
because  Uncle  Jonas  is  minister." 

"  Why  should  that  make  a  difference  ?  Do  you  mean  that  one  isn't  to 
,Bee  one's  own  friends  ?    That  must  be  nonsense." 
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**  But  he  isn't  a  friend,  Livy." 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I'd  known  him  for  ever.  That  soft,  monotonous 
Toioe,  which  never  hecame  excited  and  never  disagreeable,  is  as  familiar 
to  me  as  though  I  had  lived  with  it  all  my  life." 

'*  I  thought  him  very  pleasant." 

**  Indeed  you  did,  Carry.  And  he  thought  you  pleasant  too.  Doesn't 
It  seem  odd  P  You  were  mending  his  glove  lor  him  this  very  aftemooiiy 
jost  as  if  he  were  your  brother." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  mend  his  glove  f " 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ?  He  was  entitled  to  have  everything  mended  after 
getting  us  such  a  good  dinner  at  Bologna.  By-the-bye,  you  never  paid 
him." 

"  Yes,  I  did, — ^when  yon  were  not  by." 

'*  I  wonder  who  he  is !  C.  G-. !  Tmit  fine  man  in  the  brown  coat  wbs 
his  servant,  you  know.  I  thought  at  first  that  C.  G.  must  have  been 
cracked,  and  that  the  tall  man  was  his  keeper." 

**  I  never  knew  any  one  less  like  a  madman." 

**  No ; — but  the  man  was  so  queer.  He  did  nothing,  you  know.  "We 
hardly  saw  him,  if  you  remember,  at  Turin.  All  he  did  was  to  tie  the 
shawls  at  Bologna.  What  can  any  man  want  with  another  man  about 
with  him  like  that,  unless  he  is  cracked  either  in  body  or  mind  P  " 

**  You'd  better  ask  C.  G.  yourself." 

**  I  shall  never  see  C.  G.  again,  I  suppose.  I  should  like  to  see  him. 
again.    I  guess  you  would  too,  Garry.    Eh  P  '* 

"  Of  course,  I  should ; — ^why  not  P  " 

'*  I  never  knew  a  man  so  imperturbable,  and  who  had  yet  so  mu(^  to 
say  for  himself.  I  wonder  what  he  is !  Farhaps  he's  on  business,  and  that 
man  was  a  kind  of  a  clerk." 

«  He  had  livery  buttons  on,"  said  Carry. 

*'  And  does  that  make  a  difference  P  " 

"  I  don't  think  they  put  clerks  into  livery,  even  in  England." 

"  Nor  yet  mad  doctors,"  said  Olivia.  '*  Well,  I  like  him  very  much ; 
and  the  only  thing  against  him  is  that  he  should  have  a  man,  six  feet 
high,  going  about  with  him  doing  nothing." 

*'•  You'll  make  me  angry,  livy,  if  you  talk  in  that  way.  It's  un- 
charitable." 

"In  what  way?" 

"  About  a  mad  doctor." 

"It's  my  belief,"  said  Olivia,  "that  he's  an  English  swell,  a  lord,  or  a 
duke ; — and  it's  my  belief,  too,  that  he's  in  love  with  you." 

"  It's  my  belief,  Livy,  that  you're  a  regular  ass;  " — and  so  the  conver- 
sation was  ended  on  that  occasion. 

On  the  next  day,  about  noon,  the  American  Minister,  as  a  part  of  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  read  in  a  publication  of  that  day, 
issued  for  the  purpose,  the  names  of  the  new  arrivals  at  Florence.  First 
and  foremost  was  that  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Glascock,  with  his  suite, 
at  the  York  Hotel,  en  route  to  join  his  father.  Lord  Peterborough,  at 
Naples.  Having  read  the  news  first  to  himself,  the  minister  read  it  out 
loud  in  the  presence  of  his  nieces. 

"  That's  our  friend  C.  G.,"  said  Livy. 

'^  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  minister,  who  had  his  own  ideas  about 
an  English  lord. 

"  I'm  sure  it  is,  because  of  the  tall  man  with  the  buttons,"  said  Olivia. 

"It's  very  unlikely,"  said  the  secretary  of  legation.     "Lord  Peter- 
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borough  is  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  yery  old,  indeed.  They  say  he  is 
dying  at  Naples.    This  man  is  his  eldest  son." 

"  Is  that  any  reason  why  he  shouldn't  have  been  civil  to  us  P "  asked 
Olivia. 

*'  I  don't  think  he  is  the  sort  of  man  likely  to  sit  up  in  the  banquette ; 
and  he  would  have  posted  over  the  Alps.  Moreover,  he  had  his  suite 
with  him." 

**  His  suite  was  Buttons,"  said  Olivia.  "  Only  fiancy,  Carry,  we've  been 
waited  on  for  two  days  by  a  lord  as  is  to  be,  and  didn't  know  it !  And 
you  have  mended  the  tips  of  his  lordship's  glove ! "  But  Carry  said 
nothing  at  all. 

Late  on  that  same  evening,  they  met  Mr.  Glascock  close  to  the  Duomo, 
under  the  shade  of  the  Campanile.  He  had  come  out  as  they  had  done, 
to  see  by  moonlight  that  loveliest  of  aU  works  made  by  man's  hands. 
They  were  with  &e  minister,  but  Mr.  Glascoek  came  up  and  shook  hands 
with  them. 

"I  would  introduce  you  to  my  vncle,  Mr.  Spalding,"  said  Olivia, — 
"only, — as  it  happens, — we  have  never  yet  heard  your  name." 

«  My  name  is  Mr.  G-lascock,"  said  he,  smiling.  Then  the  introduction 
was  made  \  and  the  Amenoan  Minister  took  off  his  hat,  and  was  very 
afEEible. 

"  Only  think,  Carry,"  said  Olivia,  when  they  were  alone  that  evening, 
"if  you  were  to  become  the  wife  of  an  English  lord ! "  ^ 
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KoBA  KowLEY,  when  she  escaped  from  the  violence  of  her  lover,  at  once 
rushed  up  to  her  own  room,  and  managed  to  fasten  herself  in  before  she 
had  been  seen  by  any  one.  Her  elder  sister  had  at  once  gone  to  her  aunt 
wl^en,  at  Hugh's  request,  she  had  left  the  room,  thinking  it  right  that 
Mrs.  Outhouse  should  know  what  was  being  done  in  her  own  house.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  had  considered  the  matter  patieTitly  for  awhile,  giviog  the 
lovers  the  benefit  of  her  hesitation,  and  had  then  spoken  her  mind  to 
Stanbury,  as  we  have  already  heard.  He  had,  upon  the  whole,  been  so 
well  pleased  with  what  had  occurred,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least  angry 
with  the  parson's  wife  when  he  left  the  parsonage.  As  soon  as  he  was 
gone  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  at  once  joined  by  her  elder  niece,  but  Nora 
remained  for  a  while  alone  in  her  room. 

Had  she  committed  herself;  and  if  so,  did  she  regret  it  P.  He  had 
behaved  very  badly  to  her,  certainly,  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  putting 
bis  arm  round  her  waist.  And  then  had  he  not  even  attempted  to  kiss 
her  ?  He  had  done  all  this,  although  she  had  been  resolute  in  refusing 
to  speak  to  him  one  word  of  kindness, — though  she  had  told  him  with  all 
the  energv  and  certainty  of  which  she  was  mistress,  that  she  would  never 
be  his  w%.  If  a  girl  were  to  be  subjected  to  such  b:eatment  as  this  when 
she  herself  had  been  so  firm,  so  discreet,  so  decided,  then  indeed  it  would 
be  imfit  that  a  girl  should  trust  herself  with  a  man.  She  had  never 
thought  that  he  had  been  such  a  one  as  that,  to  ill*use  her,  to  lay  a  hand 
on  her  in  violence,  to  refuse  to  take  an  answer.  She  threw  herself  on  the 
bed  and  sobbed,  and  then  hid  her  facci — ^and  was  conscious  that  in  spite 
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of  this  acting  before  herself  she  was  the  happiest  giil  alive.  He  had 
behaved  very  badly ;— of  course,  he  had  behaved  most  wickedly,  and  she 
would  tell  him  so  some  day.  But  was  he  ziot  the  dearest  fellow  living  ? 
Did  ever  man  speak  with  more  absolute  conviction  of  love  in  every  tone 
of  his  voice  ?  Was  it  not  the  finest,  noblest  heart  that  ever  throbbed 
beneath  a  waistcoat  P  Had  not  his  very  wickedness  come  £rom  the  over- 
powering truth  of  his  affection  for  her  ?  She  would  never  quite  forgive 
him  because  it  had  been  so  very  wrong ;  but  she  would  be  true  to  him. 
for  ever  and  ever.  Of  course  they  could  not  marry.  What ! — ^would  she 
go  to  him  and  be  a  clog  round  his  neck,  and  a  weight  upon  him  for  ever, 
bringing  him  down  to  the  gutter  by  the  burden  of  her  own  useless  and 
unworthy  seK  ?  No.  She  would  never  so  injure  him.  She  would  not 
even  hamper  him  by  an  engagement.  But  yet  she  would  be  true  to  him. 
She  had  an  idea  that  in  spite  of  all  her  protestations, — ^which,  as  she  looked 
back  upon  them,  appear^,  to  her  to  have  been  louder  than  they  had  been, 
— ^that  through  the  teeth  of  her  denials,  something  of  the  truth  had 
escaped  from  her.  Well, — ^let  it  be  so.  It  was  the  truth,  and  why 
shoidd  he  not  know  it  ?  Then  she  pictured  to  herself  a  long  romance,  in 
which  the  heroine  lived  happily  on  the  simple  knowledge  that  she  had 
been  beloved.  And  the  reader  may  be  sure  that  in  this  romance  Mr.  Glc  - 
cock  with  his  splendid  prospects  filled  one  of  the  characters. 

She  had  been  so  wretched  at  Kuncombe  Putney  when  she  had  . 
herself  constrained  to  admit  to  herself  that  this  man  for  whom  she  h 
sacrificed  herself  did  not  care  for  her,  that  she  could  not  now  but  enjc 
her  triumph.    After  she  had  sobbed  upon  the  bed,  she  got  up  and  walk    . 
about  the  room  smiling ;  and  she  woidd  now  press  her  hands  to  her  fore- 
head, and  then  shake  her  tresses,  and  then  clasp  her  own  left  hand  with 
her  right,  as  though  he  were  still  holding  it.    Wicked  man !    Why  had 
he  been  so  wicked  and  so  violent  ?    And  why,  why,  why  had  she  not 
once  felt  his  lips  upon  her  brow  P 

And  she  was  pleased  with  herself.  Her  sister  had  rebuked  her  because 
she  had  refused  to  make  her  fortune  by  marrying  Mr.  Glascock ;  and,  to 
own  the  truth,  she  had  rebuked  herself  on  the  same  score  when  she  found 
that  Hugh  Stanbury  had  not  had  a  word  of  love  to  say  to  her.  It  ^was 
not  that  she  regretted  the  grandeur  which  she  had  lost,  but  that  she 
should,  even  within  her  own  thoughts,  with  the  consciousness  of  her  own 
bopom,  have  declared  herself  unable  to  receive  another  man's  devotion 
because  of  her  love  for  this  man  who  neglected  her.  Now  she  was  proud 
of  herself.  Whether  it  might  be  accounted  as  good  or  ill-fortune  that 
she  had  ever  seen  Hugh  Stanhury,  it  must  at  any  rate  be  right  that  she 
should  be  true  to  him  now  that  she  had  seen  him  and  had  loved  him.  To 
know  that  she  loved  and  that  she  was  not  loved  again  had  nearly  killed 
her.  But  such  was  not  her  lot.  She  too  had  been  successful  with  her 
quarry,  and  had  struck  her  game,  and  brought  down  her  dear.  He  had 
been  very  violent  with  her,  but  his  violence  had  at  least  made  the  matter 
clear.  He  did  love  her.  She  would  be  satisfied  with  that,  and  would 
endeavour  so  to  live  that  that  alone  should  make  life  happy  for  her.  How 
should  she  get  his  photograph, — and  a  lock  of  his  hair  P — and  when  again 
might  she  have  the  pleasure  of  placing  her  own  hand  within  his  great, 
rough,  violent  grasp  P  Then  she  kissed  the  hand  which  he  had  held^  and 
opened  the  door  of  her  room,  at  which  her  sister  was  now  knocking. 

"Nora,  dear,  will  you  not  come  down  ?'* 

"  Not  yet,  Emily.     Very  soon  I  will." 

**  And  what  has  happened,  dearest  V* 
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"There  is  nothing  to  tell,  Emily." 

*'  There  must  be  something  to  tell.    What  did  he  say  to  you  V* 

"  Of  course  you  know  what  he  said." 

"  And  what  answer  did  you  make  ?  ** 

"I  told  him  that  it  could  not  be." 

"And  did  he  take  that,— as  final,  Nora  P" 

"Of  course  not.     What  man  ever  takes  a  No  as  final ?" 
.    "  When  you  said  No  to  Mr.  Glascock  he  took  it." 

"That-wae  different,  Emily." 

"  But  how  different  ?  I  don't  see  the  difference,  except  that  if  you  could 
haye  brought  yourself  to  like  Mr.  Grlascock,  it  would  have  been  the 
greatestiimig  in  the  world  for  you,  and  for  all  of  them." 

"  Would  you  have  me  take  a  man,  Emily,  that  I  didn't  care  one  straw 
for,  merely  because  he  was  a  lord  P    You  can't  mean  that." 

"I'm  not  talking  about  Mr.  Glascock  now,  Nora." 

**  Yes,  you  are.  And  what's  the  use  P  He  is  gone,  and  there's  an  end 
(rf.it." 

i'<  And  is  Mr.  Stanbury  gone  P" 

-**  Of  course." 
-  iA*In  the  same  way  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

How  can  I  tell  about  his  waysP    No  f  it  is  not  in  the  same  way. 

iiie !    He  went  in  a  very  different  way." 
'  if  How  was  it  different,  Nora  ?" 

■i^  Oh,  so  different.  I  can't  teU  you  how.  Mr.  Glascock  will  never  come 
'  »3k  again." 

-^  And  Mr.  Stanbury  will  P"  said  the  elder  sister.  Nora  made  no  reply, 
Wt  after  a  while  nodded  her  head.  "  And  you  want  him  to  come  back  P" 
She  paused  again,  and  again  nodded  her  head.  "  Then  you  have  accepted 
him?" 

"  I  have  not  accepted  him.  I  have  refused  him.  I  have  told  him  that 
it  was  impossible." 

"And  yet  you  wish  him  back  again ! "  Nora  again  nodded  her  head. 
''That  is  a  state  of  things  I  cannot  at  alt  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan, "  and  would  not  believe  unless  you  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  And  you  think  me  very  wrong,  of  course.  I  will  endeavour  to  do 
nothing  wrong,  but  it  is  so.  I  have  not  said  a  word  of  encouragement  to 
Mr.  Stanbury ;  but  I  love  him  with  all  my  heart.  Ought  I  to  tell  you  a 
lie  when  you  question  me  P  Or  is  it  natural  that  I  should  never  wish  to 
868  again  a  person  whom  I  love  better  than  all  the  world  p  It  seems  to 
zne  that  a  girl  can  hardly  be  right  if  she  have  any  choice  of  her  own. 
Here  are  two  men,  one  ridi  and  th^  other  poor.  I  shall  fall  to  the  ground 
between  them.  I  know  that.  I  have  fallen  to  the  ground  already.  I 
like  the  one  I  can't  marry.  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  the  one  who  could 
give  me  a  grand  house.  That  is  falling  to  the  ground.  But  I  don't  see 
tbat  it  is  hard  to  understand,  or  that  I  have  disgraced  myself." 

"  I  said  nothing  of  disgrace,  Nora." 

"But  vou  looked  it." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  look  it,  dearest." 

"And  remember  this,  Emily,  I  have  told  you  everything  because  you 
ttked  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  anybody  else,  at  all.  Mamma  would 
not  understand  me.    I  have  not  told  hiim,  and  I  shall  not." 

"  You  mean  Mr.  Stanbury  P  " 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  Mr.  Stanbury.  As  to  Mr.  Glascock,  of  course  I  shall 
tell  mamma  that.    I  have  no  secret  there.    That  is  his  secret,  and  I 
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8uppo6e  mamma  should  know  it.  But  I  will  have  nothing  told  about  the 
other.  Had  I  accepted  him,  or  even  hinted  to  him  that  I  cared  for  biniy 
I  would  tell  mamma  at  once.*' 

After  that  there  came  something  of  a  lecture,  or  something,  rather,  of 
admonition,  from  Mrs.  Outhouse.  That  lady  did  not  attempt  to  upbraid, 
or  to  find  any  fault;  hut  observed  that  as  she  understood  that  Mr. 
Stanbury  had  no  means  whatever,  and  as  Nora  herself  had  none,  there 
had  better  be  no  further  intercourse  between  them,  tiU,  at  any  rate,  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  Lady  Bowley  should  be  in  London.  ^^  So  I  told  him 
that  he  must  not  come  here  any  more,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

'^  You  are  quite  right,  aunt.    He  ought  not  to  come  here." 

**  I  am  so  glad  that  you  agree  with  me." 

"  I  agree  with  you  altogetiier.  I  think  I  was  bound  to  see  him  when 
he  asked  to  see  me  ;  but  the  thing  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  I 
don't  think  he'll  come  any  more,  aunt."  Then  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  quite 
satisfied  that  no  harm  had  been  done. 

A  month  had  now  passed  since  anything  had  been  heard  at  St.  Did- 
dulph's  from  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  it  seemed  that  many  months  might  go 
on  in  the  same  dull  way.  When  Mrs.  Trevelyan  first  found  herself  in 
her  uncle's  house,  a  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  had  been  sent  to.  her  ; 
and  since  that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  her  husband's  lawyer  saying 
that  a  similar  amount  would  be  sent  to  her  every  three  months,  as  long 
as  she  was  separated  from  her  husband.  A  portion  of  this  she  had  given 
over  to  Mr.  Outhouse ;  but  this  pecuniary  assistance  by  no  means  com- 
forted that  unfortunate  gentleman  in  his  trouble.  ^'  I  don't  want  to  get 
into  debt,"  he  said,  "by  keeping  a  lot  of  people  whom  I  haven't  the 
means  to  feed.  And  I  don't  want  to  board  and  lodge  my  nieces  and  theii- 
family  at  so  much  a  head.  It's  very  hard  upon  me  either  way."  And  so 
it  was.  All  the  comfort  of  his  home  was  destroyed,  and  he  was  driven  to  . 
sacrifice  his  independence  by  paying  his  tradesmen  with  a  portion  of  Mrs. 
Trevelyan's  money.  The  more  he  thought  of  it  all,  and  the  more  he 
discussed  the  matter  with  his  wife,  the  more  indignant  they  became  with 
the  truant  husband.  "  I  can't  believe,"  he  said,  "  but  what  Mr.  Bidea- 
wlule  could  make  him  come  back,  if  he  chose  to  do  his  duty." 

"  But  they  say  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  in  Italy,  my  dear." 

'^  And  if  I  went  to  Italy,  might  I  leave  you  to  starve,  and  take  my  income 
with  me  P" 

"  He  doesn't  leave  her  quite  to  starve,  my  dear." 

"But  isn't  a  man  bound  to  stay  with  his  wife  ?  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing, — ^never.  And  I'm  sure  liiat  there  must  be  something  wrong.  A 
man  can't  go  away  and  leave  his  wife  to  live  with  her  uncle  and  aunt.  It 
isn't  right." 

"  But  what  can  we  do  ?" 

Mr.  Outhouse  was  forced  to  acknowledge  that  nothing  could  be  done. 
He  was  a  man  to  whom  the  quiescence  of  his  own  childless  house  was  the 
one  pleasure  of  his  existence.  And  of  that  he  was  robbed  because  this 
wicked  madman  chose  to  neglect  all  his  duties,  and  leave  his  wife  without 
a  house  to  shelter  her.  "  Supposing  that  she  couldn't  have  come  here, 
what  then?"  said  Mr.  Outhouse.  "I  did  tell  him,  as  plain  as  words 
could  speak,  that  we  couldn't  receive  them."  "  But  here  they  are,"  said 
Mrs.  Quthouse,  "and  here  they  must  remain  till  my  brother  comes  to 
England."  It's  the  most  mons^ous  thing  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  my 
life,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse.  "  He  ought  to  be  locked  up ; — ^that's  what  he 
ought." 
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It  was  hard,  and  it  became  harder,  when  a  gentleman,  whom  Mr. 
Oathouse  certamly  did  not  wish  to  see,  called  upon  him  about  the  latter 
end  of  September.  Mr.  Outhouse  was  sitting  alone,  in  the  gloomy  parlour 
of  his  parsonage, — ^for  his  own  study  had  been  given  up  to  other  things, 
since  this  great  inroad  had  been  made  upon  his  family ; — he  was  sitting 
alone  on  one  Saturday  morning,  preparing  for  the  duties  of  the  next  day, 
with  vajious  manuscript  sermons  lying  on  the  table  around  him,  when  he 
was  told  that  a  gentleman  had  called  to  see  him.  Had  Mr.  Outhouse  been 
an  incumbent  at  the  West-end  of  London,  or  had  his  maid  been  a  West- 
end  servant,  in  all  probability  the  gentleman's  name  would  have  been 
demanded ;  but  Mr.  Outhouse  was  a  man  who  was  not  very  ready  in 
foreseeing  and  preventing  misfortunes,  and  the  girl  who  opened  the  door 
was  not  trained  to  discreet  usages  in  such  matters.  As  she  announced  the 
&ct  that  there  was  a  gentleman,  she  pointed  to  the  door,  to  show  that  the 
gentleman  was  there ;  and  before  Mr.  Outhouse  had  been  able  to  think 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  for  him  to  make  some  preliminary  inquiry. 
Colonel  Osborne  was  in  the  room.  Now,  as  it  happened,  these  two  men 
had  never  hitherto  met  each  other,  though  one  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Sir  Marmaduke  Bowley,  and  the  other  had  been  his  very  old  friend. 
"My  name,  Mr.  Outhouse,  is  Colonel  Osborne,"  said  the  visitor,  coming 
forward,  with  his  hand  out.  The  clergyman,  of  course,  took  his  hand,  and 
aaked  Wim  to  be  seated.  ''We  have  known  each  other's  names  very 
long,"  continued  the  Colonel,  '^  though  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  yet 
bad  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted." 

"Ko,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse;  *'we  have  never  been  acquainted,  I 
believe."  He  might  have  added,  that  he  had  no  desire  whatever  to  make 
sach  acquaintance;  and  his  manner,  over  which  he  himself  had  no 
control,  did  almost  say  as  much.  Indeed,  this  coming  to  his  house  of 
the  suspected  lover  of  his  niece  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  heavy  addition  to 
bis  troubles ;  for,  although  he  was  disposed  to  take  his  niece's  part  against 
her  husband  to  any  i)0ssible  length, — even  to  the  locking  up  of  the  husband 
as  a  madman,  if  it  were  possible, — ^nevertiheless,  he  had  almost  as  great  a 
hoiror  of  the  Colonel,  as  though  the  husband's  allegation  as  to  the  lover 
iiad  been  true  as  gospel.  Because  Trevelyan  had  been  wrong  altogether, 
Colonel  Osborne  was  not  the  less  wrong.  Because  Trevelyan' s  suspicions 
wore  to  Mr.  Outhouse  wicked  and  groundless,  he  did  not  the  less  regard 
the  presumed  lover  to  be  an  iniquitous  roaring  lion,  going  about  seeking 
whom  he  might  devour.  Elderly  unmarried  men  of  fashion  generally, 
and  especially  colonels,  and  majors,  and  members  of  parliament,  and  such 
like,  were  to  him  as  black  sheep  or  roaring  lions.  They  were  '*  fruges 
consumere  nati ;"  men  who  stood  on  club  doorsteps  talking  naughtily  and 
doing  nothing,  wearing  sleek  clothing,  for  which  they  very  often  did  not 
pay,  and  never  going  to  church.  It  seemed  to  him, — in  ms  ignorance, — 
that  such  men  had  none  of  the  burdens  of  this  world  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  stood  in  great  peril  of  the  burdens  of  the  next. 
It  was,  doubtless,  his  special  duty  to  deal  with  men  in  stich  }>eril ; — ^but 
those  wicked  ones  witli  whom  he  was  concerned  were  those  whom  he 
oonld  reach.  Now,  the  Colonel  Osbomes  of  the  earth  were  not  to  be  got 
at  by  any  derg^yman,  or,  as  far  as  Mr.  Outhouse  could  see,  by  any  means 
of  grace.  That  story  of  the  rich  man  and  the  camel  seemed  to  hmi  to  be 
specially  applicable  to  such  people.  How  was  such  a  one  as  Colonel 
Osborne  to  oe  shewn  the  way  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ?  To  Mr. 
Onfhouse,  his  own  brother-in-law.  Sir  Marmaduke,  was  almost  of  the 
same  class, — for  he  frequented  clubs  when  in  London,  and  played  whist, 
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and  talked  of  the  things  of  the  iroiid, — sach  as  the  Derby,  and  the  lerees, 
and  West-end  dinner  parties, — as  though  they  were  all  in  all  to  him.  He, 
to  be  sure,  was  weighted  with  so  larji^e  a  fumly  that  there  might  he  hope 
for  him.  The  eye  of  the  needle  could  not  be  closed  against  him  as  a  rich 
man ;  but  he  savoured  of  the  West-end,  and  -was  worldly,  and  consorted 
with  such  men  as  this  Colonel  Osborne.  Whoi  Golond.  Osborne  intro- 
duced himself  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  it  was  ahnost  as  though  Apollyon  had 
made  his  way  into  the  parsonage  of  St.  Diddulph's. 

*^  Mr.  Outhouse,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  have  thought  it  best  to  come  to 
Ton  the  very  moment  that  I  got  back  to  town  from  Scotland."  Mr.  Out- 
house bowed,  and  was  bethinking  himself  slowly  what  manner  of  speech 
he  would  adopt.  '*  I  leave  town  again  to-morrow  for  Dorsetshire.  I  am 
going  down  to  my  friends,  the  Brambers,  for  partridge  shooting."  Mr. 
Outhouse  knitted  his  thick  brows,  in  further  inward  condemnation. 
Partridge  shooting!  yes; — ^this  was  September,  and  partridge  shooting 
would  be  the  probable  care  and  occupation  of  such  a  man  at  such  a  tune. 
A  man  without  a  duty  in  the  world !  Perhaps,  added  to  this  there  was 
a  feeling  that,  whereas  Colonel  Osborne  could  shoot  Scotch  grouse  in 
August,  and  Dorsetshire  partridges  in  September,  and  go  about  throughout 
the  whole  year  like  a  roaring  lion,  he,  Mr.  Outhouse,  was  forced  to  remain 
at  St.  Diddulph's-in-the-East,  from  January  to  December,  with  the  exce}>- 
tion  of  one  small  parson's  week  spent  at  Mar/^ate,  for  the  benefit  of  hjs 
wife's  health.  If  there  was  such  a  thought,  or  rather,  such  a  feeling,  who 
will  say  that  it  was  not  natural  P  ''  But  I  could  not  go  through  London 
without  seeing  you,*'  continued  the  Colonel.  '•*'  This  is  a  most  frightful 
infatuaticm  of  Trevelyan ! " 

"Very  frightful,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

'*  And,  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  not  the  slightest  cause  in  the 
world." 

"You  are  old  enough  to  be  the  lady's  father,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse, 
managing  in  that  to  get  one  blow  at  the  gallant  Colonel. 

"Just  so.  God  bless  my  soul !"  Mr.  Outhouse  shrunk  visibly  at  this 
profane  allusion  to  the  Colonel's  soul.  "Why,  I've  known  her  fa^er 
ever  so  many  years.  As  you  say,  I  might  almost  be  her  father  myself." 
As  far  as  age  went,  such  certainly  might  have  been  the  case,  for  the 
Colonel  was  older  than  Sir  Marmaduke.  "  Look  here^  Mr.  Outhouse,  here 
is  a  letter  I  got  from  EmUy " 

"From  Mrs.  Trevelyan?" 

**  Yes,  from  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  and  as  well  as  I  can  understand,  it  must 
have  be«Q  sent  to  me  by  Trevelyan  himself.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such 
a  thing  P  And  now  I'm  told  he  has  gone  away,  nobody  knows  where,  and 
has  left  her  here." 

"  He  has  gone  away, — ^nobody  knows  where." 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  ask  to  see  her." 

"  It  would  be  imprudent,  Colonel  Osborne ;  and  could  not  be  permitted 
in  this  house." 

"I  don't  ask  it.  I  have  known  Emily  Trevelyan  since  she  was  an 
infant,  and  have  always  loved  her.  I'm  her  godfather,  for  aught  I  know, 
— though  one  forgets  things  of  that  sort."  Mr.  Outhouse  again  knit  his 
eyebrows  and  shuddered  visibly.  "  She  and  I  have  been  £^t  friends,— 
and  why  not  P    But,  of  course,  I  can't  interfere." 

"  If  you  ask  me,  Colonel  Osborne,  I  should  say  that  you  can  do  nothing 
in  the  matter ; — except  to  remain  away  from  her.  When  Sir  Marmaduke 
is  in  England,  you  can  see  him,  if  you  please." 
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"  See  him ; — of  course,  I  shall  see  him.  And,  by  George,  Louis  Tre- 
velyan  will  have  to  see  him,  too !  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  to  stand  up 
before  Bowley  if  I  had  treated  a  daughter  of  his  in  such  a  fashion.  You 
know  Rowley,  of  course  P" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  him." 

"He*s  not  the  sort  of  man  to  bear  this  sort  of  thing.  <  He'll  about  tear 

Trevelyan  in  pieces  if  he  gets  hold  of  him.    God  bless  my  sCul "  the 

eyebrows  went  to  work  again, — "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  my 
me!    Does  he  pay  anytMng  for  them,  Mr.  Outhouse  ?'* 

This  was  dreadful  to  the  poor  clergyman.  "  That  is  a  subject  which  we 
sorely  need  not  discuss,"  said  he.  Then  he  remembered  that  such  speech 
on  hiB  part  was  like  to  a  subterfuge,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  put  him- 
self right.  "  I  am  jepaid  for  the  maintenance  here  of  my  nieces,  and  the 
little  boy,  and  their  attendants.  I  do  not  know  why  the  question  should 
be  asked,  but  such  is  the  fact." 

"Then  they  are  here  by  agreement  between  you  and  him ?" 

"No,  sir;  they  are  not.  There  is  no  such  agreement.  But  I  do  not 
like  these  interrogatives  from  a  stranger  as  to  matters  which  should  be 
private." 

"You  cannot  wonder  at  my  interest,  Mr.  Outhouse." 

*'You  had  better  restrain  it,  sir,  tiU  Sir  Marmaduke  amves.  I  shall 
then  wash  my  hands  of  the  affair." 

"  And  she  is  pretty  well ; — Emily,  I  mean  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Trevelyan' s  health  is  good." 

"Pray  tell  her  though  I  could  not — ^might  not  ask  to  see  her,  I  came  to 
inquire  after  her  the  tirst  moment  that  I  was  in  London.  Pray  tell  her 
how  much  I  feel  for  her ; — but  she  will  know  that.  When  Sir  Marmaduke 
is  here,  of  course,  we  shall  meet.  When  she  is  once  more  under  her 
fether's  wing,  she  need  not  be  restrained  by  any  absurd  commands  from  a 
busband  who  has  deserted  her.  At  present,  of  course,  I  do  not  ask  to  see  her." 

"Of  course,  you  do  not,  Colonel  Osborne." 

"And  give  my  love  to  Nora; — dear  little  Nora!  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  she  and  I  should  not  shake  hands." 

"I  should  prefer  that  it  should  not  be  so  in  this  house,"  said  the  clergy- 
man, who  was  now  standing, — ^in  expectation  that  his  unwelcome  g^est 
would  go. 

"Very  well; — so  be  it.  But  you  will  understand  I  could  not  be  in 
Ix)ndon  without  coming  and  asking  after  them."  Then  the  Colonel  at 
last  took  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  was  left  to  his  solitude  and  his 
Bennons. 

Mrs.  Outhouse  was  very  angry  when  she  heard  of  the  visit.  "  Men  of 
that  sort,"  she  said,  "  thmk  it  a  fine  thing,  and  talk  about  it.  I  believe 
tbe  poor  girl  is  as  innocent  as  I  am,  but  he  isn't  innocent.     He  likes  it." 

"'It  is  easier,'"  said  Mr.  Outhouse  solemnly,  "*for  a  camel  to  go 
^ugh  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.' " 

"  I  don't  know  that  he  is  a  rich  man,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse ;  "  but  he 
wouldn't  have  come  here  if  he  had  been  honest." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  told  of  the  visit,  and  simply  said  that  of  course  it 
^  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  have  been  Colonel  Osborne.  Never- 
theless she  seemed  to  think  it  quite  natural  that  he  should  have  called,  and 
defended  him  with  some  energy  when  her  aunt  declared  that  he  had  been 
niuch  to  blame.  **  He  is  not  bound  to  obey  Mr.  Trevelyan  because  I  am," 
flaid  Emily. 
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''He  is  bonnd  to  abetain  from  evil  doing,"  said  Mn.  Chithoiise;  "and 
he  OQglitQ't  to  have  oome.  There ;  let  that  be  enough,  my  dear.  Tour 
mielA  doesn't  wich  to  have  it  talked  about."  KeTerthcJess  it  was  talked 
about  between  the  two  rasters.  Nora  was  of  opinion  that  Colonel  Osborne 
had  been  wrong,  whereas  Emily  defended  him.  "  It  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  the  most  natoral  thing  in  life,"  said  she^ 

Had  GoUmel  Osborne  made  the  visit  as  Sir  Harmadnke's  Mend,  lisefing 
himaplf  to  bo  an  old  man,  it  might  haye  been  naturaL  When  a  man  has 
oome  to  regard  >i^Tna<»lf  as  being,  on  the  score  of  age,  about  as  fit  to  be  a 
young  lady's  lover  as  though  he  were  an  old  woman  fn stead  of  ui  old 
Quui^ — ^which  some  men  wiU  do  when  they  are  younger  even  than  was 
Colonel  Osborne, — ^he  is  justified  in  throwing  behind  him  as  utterly  absurd 
the  suspicions  of  other  people.  But  Colonel  Osborne  cannot  be  defended 
altogether  on  that  plea. 
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Thsbs  came  to  be  a  very  gloomy  fortnight  at  Miss  Stanbury's  house  in 
the  Close.  For  two  or  three  days  aft^  Mr.  Gibson's  disTniHsal  at  the 
hands  of  Miss  Stanbnry  herself,  Brooke  Burgess  was  still  in  the  house, 
and  his  presence  saved  Dorothy  from  the  fall  weight  of  her  aunt's  dis- 
pleasure. There  was  the  necessity  of  looking  after  Brooke,  and  scolding 
him,  and  of  praising  him  to  Martha,  and  of  c^gpraising  him,  and  of  seeing 
that  he  had  enough  to  eat,  and  of  watching  whether  he  smoked  in  the 
house,  and  of  quarrelling  with  him  about  everything  under  the  sun,  which 
together  so  employed  Miss  Stanbury  that  she  satisfied  herself  with  glances 
at  Dorothy  which  were  felt  to  be  fall  of  charges  of  ingratitude.  Dorothy 
was  thankfal  that  it  should  be  so,  and  bore  Qie  glances  with  abject  sub- 
mission. And  then  there  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  in  Brooke's  friend- 
ship. On  the  second  day  after  Mr.  Gibson  had  gone  she  found  herself 
talking  to  Brooke  quite  openly  upon  the  subject.  *'The  &ct  was,  Mr. 
Burgess,  that  I  didn't  really  care  for  him.  I  luiow  he's  very  good  and  all 
that,  and  of  course  Aunt  Stanbury  meemt  it  all  for  the  best.  And  I  would 
have  done  it  if  I  coidd,  but  I  couldn't."  Brooke  patted  her  on  the  back, 
— not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  spirit, — and  told  her  i^t  she  was  quite  right. 
And  he  expressed  an  opinion  too  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  yield  too 
much  to  Aunt  Stanbury.  "  I  would  yield  to  her  in  anything  that  was 
possible  to  me,"  said  Dorothy.  "I  won't,"  said  he;  **and  I  don't  think 
I  should  do  any  good  if  I  did.  I  like  her,  and  I  like  her  money.  But  I 
don't  like  either  well  enough  to  sell  myself  for  a  price." 

A  great  part  too  of  the  quarrelling  which  went  on  from  day  to  day 
between  Brooke  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  due  to  the  difference  of  their 
opinions  respecting  Dorothy  and  her  suitor.  '^  I  believe  you  put  her  up 
to  it,"  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 

**  I  neither  put  her  up  nor  down^  but  I  think  that  she  was  qxdte  right." 

«  You've  robbed  her  of  a  husband,  and  she'U  never  have  another  chance. 
After  what  you've  done,  you  ought  to  take  her  yourself." 

"  I  shall  be  ready  to-morrow,"  said  Brooke. 

"  How  can  you  tell  such  a  lie?"  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 

But  after  two  or  three  days  Brooke  was  gone  to  make  a  journey  through 
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the  distant  })art  of  the  county,  and  see  the  beauties  of  Devonshire.  He 
was  to  be  away  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  come  back  for  a  day  or  two 
before  he  returned  to  London.  During  that  fortnight  things  did  not  go 
well  with  i)oor  Dorothy  at  Exeter. 

"I  suppose  you  know  your  own  business  best/'  her  aunt  said  to  her 
one  morning.  Dorothy  uttered  no  word  of  reply.  She  felt  it  to  be 
equally  impossible  to  suggest  either  that  she  did  or  that  she  did  not  know 
her  own  business  best.  **  There  may  be  reasons  which  I  don't  under- 
stand,'' exclaimed  Aunt  Stanbury  ^  *'  but  I  should  like  to  kn^w  what  it  is 
you  expect." 

'*  Why  should  I  expect  anything,  Aunt  Stanbury  P" 

"  That's  nonsense.  Everybody  expects  something.  You  expect  to  have 
your  dinner  by-and-by, — don't  you  ?" 

"I  suppose  I  shall,  said  Dorothy,  to  whom  it  occurred  at  the  moment 
that  such  expectation  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  on  every  day  of  her 
life  hitherto  some  sort  of  a  dinner  had  come  in  her  way. 

"Yes, — and  you  think  it  comes  from  heaven,  I  suppose." 

**  It  comes  by  God's  goodness  and  your  bounty.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

*'  And  how  will  it  come  when  I'm  dead  P  Or  how  will  it  come  if  things 
should  go  in  such  a  way  that  I  can't  stay  here  any  longer  P  You  don't 
eyer  think  of  that." 

'*  I  should  go  back  to  mamma,  and  Friscilla." 

"  Psha !  As  if  two  mouths  were  not  enough  to  eat  all  the  meal  there 
is  in  that  tub.  If  there  was  a  word  to  say  against  the  man,  I  wouldn't 
ask  you  to  have  him ;  if  he  drank,  or  smoked,  or  wasn't  a  gentleman,  or 
was  too  poor,  or  anytiiing  you  like.  But  there's  nothing.  It's  all  very 
well  to  tell  me  you  don't  love  him,  but  why  don't  you  love  him  ?  I  don't 
like  a  girl  to  go  and  throw  herself  at  a  man's  head,  as  those  Frenches 
have  done ;  but  when  everything  has  been  prepared  for  you  and  made 
proper,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  like  turning  away  from  good  victuals." 
Dorothy  could  only  offer  to  go  home  if  she  had  offended  her  aunt,  and 
then  Miss  Stanbury  scolded  ner  for  making  the  offer.  As  this  kind  of 
thing  went  on  at  the  house  in  the  Close  mr  a  fortnight,  during  which 
there  wa&  no  ^ing  out,  and  no  society  at  home,  Dorothy  began  to  be 
rather  tired  of  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  Brooke 
Burgess  was  expected  back,  Dorothy,  slowly  moving  into  the  sitting  room 
with  her  usual  melancholy  air,  found  Mr.  Gibson  talking  to  her  aunt. 
"There  she  is  herself,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  jumping  up  briskly,  "and 
now  you  can  speak  to  her.  Of  course  I  have  no  authority, — none  in  the 
least  But  she  knows  what  my  wishes  are."  And,  having  so  spoken, 
Miss  Stanbury  left  the  room. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  hitherto  no  word  of  affection  had  been 
whispered  by  Mr.  Gibson  into  Dorothy's  ears.  When  he  came  before 
to  press  his  suit,  she  had  been  made  aware  of  his  coming,  and  had  fled, 
leaving  her  answer  with  her  aunt.  Mr.  Gibson  had  then  expressed 
himself  as  somewhat  injured,  in  that  no  opportunity  of  pouring  forth  his 
own  eloquence  had  been  i)ermitted  to  him.  On  that  occasion  Miss  Stan- 
bury, being  in  a  snubbing  humour,  had  snubbed  him.  She  had  in  truth 
scolded  him  almost  as  much  as  she  had  scolded  Dorothy,  telling  him  that 
he  went  about  the  business  in  hand  as  though  butter  wouldn't  melt  in 
his  mouth.  "  You're  stiff  as  a  chair-back,"  she  had  said  to  him,  with  a 
few  other  compliments,  and  these  amenities  had  for  a  while  made  him 
regard  the  establishment  at  Heavitree  as  being,  at  any  rate,  pleasanter 
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than  that  in  the  Close.  Bat  since  that  cool  reflection  had  come.  The 
proposal  was  not  that  he  should  marry  Miss  Stanbnry,  senior,  who 
certainly  conld  be  severe  on  occasions,  but  Miss  Btanbury,  junior,  whose 
temper  was  as  sweet  as  primroses  in  March.  That  which  he  would  have 
to  take  from  Miss  Stanbury,  senior,  was  a  certain  sum  of  money,  as  to 
which  her  promise  was  as  good  as  any  bond  in  the  world.  Things  had 
come  to  such  a  pass  with  him  in  Exeter, — from  the  hints  of  his  friend  the 
Prebend,  from  a  word  or  two  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  Dean,  from 
certain  family  arrangements  proposed  to  him  by  his  mother  and  sisters, — 
things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  he  was  of  a  mind  that  he  had  better 
marry  some  one.  He  had,  as  it  were,  three  strings  to  his  bow.  There 
were  the  two  French  strings,  and  there  was  Dorothy.  He  had  not  breadth 
of  genius  enough  to  suggest  to  himself  that  yet  another  woman  might  be 
found.  There  was  a  difficulty  on  the  French  score  eyen  about  Miss 
Stanbury ;  but  it  was  clear  to  him  that,  failing  her,  he  was  due  to  one  of 
the  two  Miss  Frenches.  Now  it  was  not  only  that  the  Miss  Frenches  were 
empty-handed,  but  he  was  beginning  to  think  himself  that  they  were  not 
as  nice  as  they  might  have  been  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  their 
head  gear.  Therefore,  having  given  much  thought  to  ^e  matter,  and 
remembering  that  he  Imd  never  yet  had  play  for  his  own  eloquence  with 
Dorothy,  he  had  come  to  Miss  Stanbury  asking  that  he  might  have 
another  chance.  It  had  been  borne  in  upon  him  that  he  had  perhaps 
hitherto  regarded  Dorothy  as  too  certainly  his  own  since  she  had  been 
offered  to  him  by  her  aunt, — as  being  a  prize  that  required  no  eloquence 
in  the  winning ;  and  he  thought  that  if  he  could  have  an  opportunity  of 
amending  that  fault,  it  might  even  yet  be  well  with  his  suit.  So  he 
prepared  himself,  and  asked  permission,  and  now  found  himself  alone 
with  the  young  lady. 

"When  last  I  was  in  this  house,  Miss  Stanbury,'*  he  began,  "I  -was 
not  fortunate  enough  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  pleading  my  cause 
to  yourself."  Then  he  paused,  and  Dorothy  was  left  to  consider  how 
best  she  might  answer  him.  AH  that  her  aunt  had  said  to  her  had  not 
been  thrown  away  upon  her.  The  calls  upon  that  slender  meal-tub  at 
home  she  knew  were  quite  sufficient.  And  Mr.  Gibson  was,  she  believed, 
a  good  man.  And  how  better  could  she  dispose  of  herself  in  life  P  And 
what  was  she  that  she  should  scorn  the  love  of  an  honest  gentleman  ? 
She  would  take  him,  she  thought, — if  she  could.  But  then  there  came 
upon  her,  unconsciously,  without  work  of  thought,  by  instinct  rather 
than  by  intelligence,  a  fooling  of  the  closeness  of  a  wife  to  her  husband. 
Looking  at  it  in  general  she  could  not  deny  that  it  would  be  very  proper 
that  she  should  become  Mrs.  Gibson.  But  when  there  came  upon  her  a 
remembrance  that  she  would  be  called  upon  for  demonstration  of  her  love, 
— that  he  would  embrace  her,  and  hold  her  to  his  heart,  and  kiss  her, — 
she  revolted  and  shuddered.  She  believed  that  she  did  not  want  to  marry 
any  man,  and  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  not  be  good  for  her. 
'*Dear  young  lady,"  continued  Mr.  Gibson,  '*you  will  let  me  now  make 
up  for  ttie  loss  which  I  then  experienced  ?" 

**  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  give  you  trouble,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  Trouble,  Miss  Stanbury !  How  could  it  be  trouble  ?  The  labour  we 
delight  in  physics  pain.  But  to  go  back  to  the  subject-matter.  I  hope 
you  do  not  doubt  that  my  affection  for  you  is  true  and  honest,  and  genuine." 

"  I  don't  want  to  doubt  anything,  Mr.  Gibson ;  but " 

**  You  needn't,  dearest  Miss  Stenbury ;  indeed  you  needn*t.  If  you 
oould  read  my  heart  you  would  ^ee  written  there  true  love  very  plainly ; 
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— ^veiy  plainly.  And  do  yon  not  think  it  a  daty  that  people  should 
marry  ?  * '  It  may  be  surmised  that  he  had  here  forgotten  some  connectii]^ 
link  which  should  have  joined  without  abruptness  the  declaration  of  his 
own  loY^  and  his  social  view  as  to  the  general  expediency  of  matrimony. 
But  Dorothy  did  not  discover  the  hiatus. 

"  Certainly, — when  they  like  each  other,  and  if  their  friends  think  it 
proper." 

"  Our  Mends  think  it  proper,  Miss  Stanbury, — ^may  I  say  Dorothy  ? — 
aU  of  them.  I  can  assure  you  liiat  on  my  side  you  will  be  welcomed  by  a 
mother  and  sisters  only  too  anxious  to  receive  you  with  open  arms.  And 
as  regards  your  own  relations,  I  need  hardly  allude  to  your  revered 
aunt.  As  to  your  own  mother  and  sister, — and  your  brother,  who,  I 
believe,  gives  his  mind  chiefly  to  other  things, — I  am  assured  by  Miss 
Stcmbury  that  no  opposition  need  be  feared  from  them.  Is  that  true, 
dearest  Dorothy  ?*' 

"It  is  true." 

^  Does  not  all  that  plead  in  my  behalf  ?    TeU  me,  Dorothy." 

**  Of  course  it  does." 

"And  you  will  be  mine?"  As  fa-r  as  eloquence  could  be  of  service, 
Mr.  Gibson  was  sufficiently  eloquent.  To  Dorothy  his  words  appeared 
good,  and  true,  and  affecting.  All  their  friends  did  wish  it.  There  were 
many  reasons  why  it  should  be  done.  If  talking  could  have  done  it,  his 
talking  was  good  enough.  Though  his  words  were  in  truth  cold,  and 
a£fected,  and  learned  by  rote,  they  did  not  offend  her ;  but  his  face  offended 
her;  and  the  feeling  was  strong  within  her  that  if  she  yielded,  it  would 
Boon  be  close  to  her  own.  She  couldn't  do  it.  She  didn't  love  him,  and 
she  wouldn't  do  it,  Priscilla  would  not  grudge  her  her  share  out  of  that 
meagre  meal-tub.  Had  not  Priscilla  told  her  not  to  marry  the  man  if  she 
did  not  love  him  P  She  found  that  she  was  further  than  ever  from  loving 
liim.  She  would  not  do  it.  "Say  that  you  will  be  mine,"  pleaded  Mr. 
Gibson,  coming  to  her  with  both  his  hands  outstretched. 

*'  Mr.  Gibson,  I  can't,"  she  said.  She  was  sobbing  now,  and  was  half 
choked  by  tears. 

"And  why  not,  Dorothy?" 

"  I  don't  know,  but  I  can*t.  I  don't  feel  that  I  want  to  be  married 
at  all." 

"  But  it  is  honourable." 

"  It's  no  use,  Mr.  Gibson ;  I  can%  and  you  oughtn't  to  ask  me  any 
more." 

"Must  this  be  your  very  last  answer  ?" 

"  What's  the  good  of  going  over  it  all  again  and  again  ?    I  can't  do  it." 

"Never,  Miss  Stanbury?" 

"  No ; — never." 

"  That  is  cruel,  very  cruel.    I  fear  that  you  doubt  my  love." 

"It  isn't  cruel,  Mr.  Gibson.  I  have  a  right  to  have  my  own  feelings, 
and  I  can't.  If  you  please,  1*11  go  away  now."  Then  she  went,  and  he 
^as  left  standing  alone  in  the  room.  His  first  feeling  was  one  of  anger. 
Then  there  came  to  be  mixed  with  that  a  good  deal  of  wonder, — and  then 
a  ceitain  amount  of  doubt.  He  had  during  the  last  fortnight  discussed 
the  matter  at  great  length  with  a  friend,  a  gentleman  who  knew  the 
^orld,  and  who  took  upon  himself  to  say  Ijhat  he  specially  understood 
female  nature.  It  was  by  advice  from  this  friend  that  he  had  been 
instigated  to  plead  his.  own  cause.  **  Of  course  she  means  to  accept  you," 
the  friend  had  said.    "  Why  the  mischief  shouldn't  she  ?    But  she  has 
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some  fiimsyy  old-fiuhioned  conn^  idea  that  it  ian^t  maidenly  to  give  in 
at  fint.  Toa  tell  her  lonndly  that  die  miut  many  yon."  Mr.  Gibson 
was  Inst  leacfaing  that  lomidneBB  which  his  friend  had  teoommended  when 
the  lady  left  him  and  he  was  ahme. 

Mr.  GibflOfn  was  no  doaht  Tery  much  in  hnre  with  Darothy  Stanbmy. 
80  mnch,  we  may  take  for  granted.  He,  at  least,  beUeyed  tiiat  he  was  in 
love  with  her.  He  wonld  have  thonght  it  wicked  to  propose  to  her  had 
he  not  been  in  love  with  her.  But  inth  his  love  was  mingled  a  certain 
amount  of  contempt  which  had  indnced  him  to  look  npon  her  as  an  easy 
conquest.  He  had  been  perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  bein^  in 
love  with  Dorothy,  and  had  almost  believed  the  Frenches  when  they  had 
spoken  of  her  as  a  poor  creature,  a  dependant,  one  bom  to  be  snubbed, — 
as  a  young  woman  almost  without  an  identity  of  her  own  When,  there- 
fore, she  so  pertinaciously  refused  him,  he  could  not  but  be  angry.  And 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  surprised.  Though  he  was  to  have 
received  a  fortune  with  Dorothy,  the  money  was  not  hers.  It  was  to  be 
hers, — or  rather  theirs, — only  if  she  would  accept  him.  Mr.  Gibson 
thoroughly  understood  this  point.  He  knew  that  Dorothy  had  nothing  of 
her  own.  The  proposal  made  to  her  was  as  rich  as  though  he  had  sought 
her  down  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  with  his  preferment,  plus  the  £2,000,  in 
his  own  pocket.  And  his  other  advantages  were  not  hidden  from  his  own 
eyes.  He  was  a  dergyman,  well  thought  of^  not  bad-looking  cefrtainly, 
considerably  under  forty, — a  man,  indeed,  who  ought  to  have  been,  in  the 
eyes  of  Dorothy,  such  an  Orlando  as  she  would  have  most  desired.  He 
could  not  therefore  but  wonder.  And  then  came  the  doubt.  Gould  it  be 
possible  that  all  those  refusals  were  simply  the  early  pulses  of  hesitating 
compliance  produced  by  maidenly  reserve  ?  Mr.  Gibson's  frriend  had 
expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  aimost  any  young  woman  would  accept 
any  young  man  if  he  put  his  "  com  'ether  "  upon  her  strong  enough.  For 
Mr.  Gibson's  friend  was  an  Irishman.  As  to  Dorothy  the  friend  had  not 
a  doubt  in  the  world.  Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  stood  alone  in  the  room  after 
Dorothy's  departure,  could  not  share  his  friend's  certainty;  but  he 
thought  it  just  possible  that  the  pulsations  of  maidenly  reserve  were  yet 
at  work.  As  he  was  revolving  these  points  in  his  mind,  Miss  Stanbury 
entered  the  room. 

'*  It's  all  over  now,"  she  said. 

**  As  how.  Miss  Stanbury  ?  " 

^  As  how !    She's  given  you  an  answer ;  hasn't  she  V* 

''Tes,  Miss  Stanbury,  she  has  given  me  an  answer.  But  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  young  ladies  are  sometimes, — ^perhaps  a  little " 

<<  She  means  it,  Mr.  Gibson ;  you  may  take  my  word  for  that.  She 
is  quite  in  earnest.  She  can  take  the  bit  between  her  teeth  as  well  as 
another,  though  she  does  look  so  mild  and  gentle.    She's  a  Stanbury  all 


over." 


"  And  must  this  be  the  last  of  it.  Miss  Stanbury  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  else  you  can  do, — ^unless  you  send 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  talk  her  over.  She's  a  pig-headed,  foolish  young 
woman ; — but  I  can't  help  that.  The  truth  is,  you  didn't  make  enough 
of  her  at  first,  Mr  Gibson.  You  thought  the  plum  would  tumble  into 
your  mouth." 

This  did  seem  cruel  to  the  poor  man.  From  the  first  day  in  which  the 
project  had  been  opened  to  him  by  Miss  Stanbury,  he  had  yielded  a  ready 
acquiescence, — ^in  spite  of  those  ties  which  he  had  at  Heavitree, — ^and 
had  done  his  very  best  to  fall  into  her  views.    "  I  don't  think  that  is 
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at  all  £ur,  Mias  Stanbiuy,"  he  said)  with  some  tone  of  wrath  in  his 
Toice. 

"  If  g  true,— quite  true.  Yon  always  treated  her  as  though  she  were 
something  beneath  you."  Mr.  Gibson  stood  speechless,  with  his  mouth 
open.  <'  So  you  did.  I  saw  it  all.  And  now  she's  had  spirit  enough  to 
resent  it.  I  don't  wonder  at  it;  I  don't,  indeed.  It's  no  good  your 
standing  there  any  longer.    The  thing  is  done." 

Such  intolerable  ill-usage  Mr.  Gibson  had  never  sufiEered  in  his  life. 
Had  he  been  untrue,  or  very  nearly  untrue,  to  those  dear  girls  at  Heavi- 
tree  for  this  P  '*  I  never  treated  her  as  anything  beneath  me,"  he  said 
at  last. 

"Yes,  you  did.  Do  you  think  that  I  don't  understand?  Haven't  I 
eyes  in  my  head,  and  ears  ?  I'm  not  deaf  yet,  nor  blind.  But  there's  an 
end  of  it.  If  any  young  woman  ever  meant  anything,  she  means  it 
The  truth  is,  she  don't  like  you." 

Was  ever  a  lover  despatched  in  so  uncourteous  a  way !  Then,  too,  he 
had  been  summoned  thither  as  a  lover,  had  been  specially  encouraged  to 
come  there  as  a  lover,  had  been  assured  of  success  in  a  peculiar  way,  had 
had  the  plmn  actually  offered  to  him !  He  had  done  all  that  this  old 
woman  had  bidden  him, — something,  indeed,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
heart;  he  had  been  told  that  the  wife  was  ready  for  him;  and  now, 
because  this  foolish  young  woman  didn't  know  her  own  mind, — ^this  was 
Mr.  Gibson's  view  of  the  matter, — ^he  was  reviled  and  abused,  and  told 
that  he  had  behaved  badly  to  the  lady.  *^  Miss  Stanbury,"  he  said,  ^'  I 
think  that  you  are  forgetting  yourself." 

"Eighty,  tighty!"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "Forgetting  myself!  I 
shan't  forget  you  in  a  hurry,  Mr.  Gibson." 

'*Nor  I  you.  Miss  Stanbury.  GK>od  morning,  Miss  Stanbury."  Mr. 
Gibson,  as  he  went  from  the  hieill-door  into  the  street,  shook  the  dust  ofif 
his  feet,  and  resolved  that  for  the  future  he  and  Miss  Stanbury  should  be 
two.  There  would  arise  great  trouble  in  Exeter ,  but,  nevertheless,  he 
and  Miss  Stanbury  must  b^  two.  He  could  justify  himself  in  no  other 
purpose  after  such  conduct  as  he  had  received. 


CHAPTEE  XLIII. 

LABURNUM    COTTAOB. 

Therb  had  been  various  letters  passing,  during  the  last  six  weeks,  between 
Priscilla  Stanbury  and  her  brother,  respecting  the  Olofck  House  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney.  The  ladies  at  Nuncombe  had,  certainly,  ffone  into  the 
dock  House  on  the  clear  understanding  that  the  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment were  to  be  incurred  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Priscilla  htid 
assented  to  the  movement  most  doubtingly.  She  had  disliked  the  idea  of 
taking  the  charge  of  a  young  married  woman  who  was  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  she  had  felt  that  a  going  down  after  duch  an  uprising, — a 
&11  from  the  Clock  House  back  to  a  cottage, — would  be  very  disagreeable. 
She  had,  however,  allowed  her  brother's  arguments  to  prevail,  and  there 
they  were.  The  annoyance  which  she  had  anticipated  irom  the  position 
of  their  late  guest  had  fallen  upon  them :  it  had  been  felt  grievously, 
from  the  moment  in  which  Colonel  Osborne  called  at  the  house ;  and  now 
that  going  back  to  the  cottage  must  be  endured.    Priscilla  understood 
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that  there  had  been  a  settlement  between  Trevelyan  and  Stanbnry  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  so  far ; — ^but  that  must  now  be  at  an  end.  In 
their  present  circumstances ;  she  would  not  continue  to  live  there,  and  had 
already  made  inquiries  as  to  some  humble  roof  for  their  shelter.  Yosr 
herself  she  would  not  have  cared  had  it  been  necessary  for  her  to  hide 
herself  in  a  hut, — ^for  herself^  as  regarded  any  feeling  as  to  her  own 
standing  in  the  Tillage.  For  herself,  she  was  ashamed  of  nothing.  But 
her  motiier  would  sr&er,  and  she  knew  what  Aunt  Stanbury  would  say  to 
Dorothy.  To  Dorothy  at  the  present  moment,  if  Dorothy  diould  think  of 
accepting  her  suitor,  the  change  might  be  very  deleterious ;  but  still  it 
should  be  made.  She  could  not  endure  to  live  there  on  the  very  hard- 
earned  proceeds  of  her  brother's  pen, — ^proceeds  which  were  not  only 
hard-earned,  but  precarious.  She  gave  warning  to  the  two  servants  wlio 
had  been  hired,  and  consulted  with  Mrs.  Crocket  as  to  a  cottage,  and  was 
careful  to  let  it  be  known  throughout  Nuncombe  Putney  that  the  Clock 
House  was  to  be  abandoned.  The  Clock  House  had  been  taken  furnished 
for  six  months,  of  which  half  were  not  yet  over ;  but  there  were  other 
expenses  of  living  there  much  greater  than  the  rent,  and  go  she  would. 
Her  mother  sighed  and  assented ;  and  Mrs.  Crocket,  having  strongly  but 
fruitlessly  advised  that  the  Clock  House  should  be  inhabited  at  any  rate 
for  the  six  months,  promised  her  assistance.  '*  It  has  been  a  bad  business. 
Mrs.  Crocket,"  said  Friscilla ;  **  and  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  get  out  of  it 
as  well  as  we  can.  Every  mouthful  I  eat  chokes  me  while  I  stay  there." 
"  It  ain't  good,  certainly,  miss,  not  to  know  as  you're  all  straight  the  first 
thing  as  you  wakes  in  the  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Crocket, — who  was  always 
able  to  feel  when  she  woke  that  everything  was  straight  with  her. 

Then  there  came  the  correspondence  between  Priscilla  and  Hugh. 
Friscilla  was  at  first  decided,  indeed,  but  mild  in  the  expression  of  her 
decision.  To  this,  and  to  one  or  two  other  missives  couched  in  terms  of 
increasiug  decision,  Hugh  answered  with  manly,  self- asserting,  over- 
bearing arguments.  The  house  was  theirs  till  Christmas ;  between  this 
and  then  he  would  think  about  it.  He  could  very  well  afford  to  keep  the 
house  on  till  next  Midsummer,  and  then  they  might  see  what  had  best  be 
done.  There  was  plenty  of  money,  and  Priscilla  need  not  put  herself  into 
a  flutter.    In  answer  to  that  word  flutter,  Priscilla  wrote  as  follows ; — 

"  CUick  House,  September  16,  186 — , 
"DbabHugh, 

*'  I  know  very  well  how  good  you  are,  and  how  generous, 
but  you  must  allow  me  to  have  feelings  as  well  as  yourself.  1  will  not 
consent  to  have  myself  regarded  as  a  grand  lady  out  of  your  earnings. 
How  should  I  feel  when  some  day  I  heard  that  you  had  run  yourself  into 
debt  ?  Neither  mamma  nor  I  could  endure  it.  Dorothy  is  provided  for 
now,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  and  what  we  have  is  enough  for  us.  You 
know  I  am  not  too  proud  to  take  anything  you  can  spare  to  us,  when  we 
are  ourselves  placed  in  a  proper  position :  but  I  could  not  live  in  this 
great  house,  while  you  are  paying  for  everything, — and  I  will  not. 
Mamma  quite  agrees  with  me,  and  we  shall  go  out  of  it  on  Michaelmas- 
day.  Mrs.  Crocket  says  she  thinks  she  can  get  you  a  tenant  for  the  three 
months,  out  of  Exeter, — if  not  for  the  whole  rent,  at  least  for  part  of  it. 
I  think  we  have  already  got  a  small  plgioe  for  eight  shillings  a  week,  a  little 
out  of  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Cockchaffington.  You  will  remember  it. 
Old  Soames  used  to  live  there.  Our  old  furniture  will  be  just  enough. 
There  is  a  mite  of  a  garden,  and  Mrs.  Crocket  says  she  thinks  we  can  get 
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it  for  seven  shillings,  or  perhaps  for  six  and  sixpence,  if  we  stay  there. 
We  shall  go  in  on  the  29th.  Mrs.  Crocket  will  see  ahout  having  some- 
body to  take  care  of  the  house. 

"  Your  most  affectionate  sister, 

"  Peiscilla." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  Hugh  proceeded  to  Nuncombe.  At  this 
time  he  was  making  about  ten  guineas  a  week,  and  thought  that  he  saw 
his  way  to  further  work.  Np  doubt  the  ten  guineas  were  precarious ; — 
that  is,  the  '^  Daily  Kecord  "  might  discontinue  his  services  to-morrow, 
if  tiie  "  Daily  Record "  thought  fit  to  do  so.  The  greater  part  of  his 
earnings  came  from  the  '*  D.  R.,"  and  the  editor  had  only  to  say  that 
things  did  not  suit  any  longer,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  He  was 
not  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  with  many  clients  who  could  not  all  be  sup- 
posed to  withdraw  their  custom  at  once ;  but  leading  articles  were  things 
wanted  with  at  least  as  much  regularity  as  physic  or  law ,  and  Hugh 
Stanbury,  believing  in  himself,  did  not  think  it  probable  that  an  editor, 
who  knew  what  he  was  about,  would  withdraw  his  patronage.  He  was 
pioud  of  his  .weekly  ten  guineas,  feeling  sure  that  a  weekly  ten  guineas 
would  not  as  yet  have  been  his  had  he  stuck  to  the  Bar  as  a  profession. 
He  had  calculated,  when  Mrs.  Trevelyan  left  the  Clock  House,  that  two 
hundred  a  year  would  enable  his  mollis  to  continue  to  reside  there,  the 
rent  of  the  place  furnished,  or  half-furnished,  being  only  eighty ;  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  pay  the  two  hundred  easily.  He  thought  so  still, 
when  he  received  Priscilla's  last  letter;  but  he  knew  sometlung  of  the 
stubbornness  of  his  dear  sister,  and  he,  therefore,  went  down  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  in  order  that  he  might  use  the  violence  of  his  logic  on  his  mother. 

He  had  heard  of  Mr.  Gibson  from  both  Priscilla  and  from  Dorothy,  and 
was  certainly  desirous  that  *'  dear  old  Dolly,"  as  he  called  her,  should  be 
nettled  comfortably.  But  when  dear  old  Dolly  wrote  to  him  declaring 
that  it  could  not  be  so,  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  a  very  nice  gentleman,  of 
whom  she  could  not  say  that  she  was  particularly  fond, — '^though  I  really 
do  think  that  he  is  an  excellent  man,  and  if  it  was  any  other  girl  in  the 
world,  J  should  recommend  her  to  take  him," — and  that  she  thought  that 
she  would  rather  not  get  married,  he  wrote  to  her  the  kindest  brotherly 
letter  in  the  world,  temng  her  that  she  was  ''  a  brick,"  and  suggesting  to 
her  that  there  might  come  some  day  some  one  who  would  suit  her  taste 
better  than  Mr.  Gibson.  *<  I'm  not  yery  fond  of  parsons  myself,"  said 
Hugh,  "  but  you  must  not  tell  that  to  Aunt  Stanbury."  Then  he  sug- 
gested tiiat  as  he  was  going  down  .to  Nuncombe,  Dorothy  should  get 
leave  of  absence  aud  come  over  and  meet  him  at  the  Clock  Hduse. 
Dorothy  demanded  the  leave  of  absence  somewhat  imperiously,  and  was 
at  home  at  the  Clock  House  when  Hugh  arrived. 

*' And  so  that  little  afEEur  couldn't  come  off  P  "  said  Hugh  at  their  first 
£unily  meeting. 

"It  was  a  pity,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  plaintively.  She  had  been  very 
plaintive  on  uie  subject.  What  a  thing  it  would  have  been  for  her,  could 
she  have  seen  Doro&y  so  well  established! 

*'  There's  no  help  for  spilt  milk,  mother,"  said  Hugh.  Mra.  Stanbury 
shook  her  head. 

"Dorothy  was  quite  right,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  Of  course  she  was  right."  said  Hugh.  "  Who  doubts  her  being  right  P 
Bless  my  soul !  What's  any  girl  to  do  if  she  don't  like  a  man  except  to 
tell  him  so  ?    I  honour  you,  Dolly, — not  that  I  ever  shoidd  have  doubted 
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you.    You're  too  much  of  a  chip  of  the  old  block  to  say  you  liked  a  man 
when  you  didn't.*' 

'*He  is  a  very  excellent  young  man,**  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"An  excellent  fiddlestick,  mother.  Loving  and  liking  don*t  go  by 
excellence.  Besides,  I  don't  know  about  his  being  any  better  than  any- 
body else,  just  because  he's  a  clergyman.** 

"  A  clergyman  is  more  likely  to  be  steady  than  other  men,**  said  the 
mother. 

*<  Steady,  yes ;  and  as  selfish  as  you  please.*' 

"  Your  &tiier  was  a  clergyman^  Hugh.** 

**  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  as  good  as  others ;  but  I  won't 
have  it  that  they  are  better.  They  are  always  dealing  with  the  Bible,  till 
they  think  themselves  apostles.  But  when  money  comes  up,  or  comfort, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that  either,  a  pretty  woman  with  a  little  money,  then 
they  are  as  human  as  the  rest  of  us.** 

If  the  truth  had  been  told  on  that  occasion,  Hugh  Stanbury  would 
have  had  to  own  that  he  had  written  lately  two  or  three  rather  stinging 
articles  in  the  ''Daily  Record,"  as  "to  the  assumed  merits  and  actual 
demerits  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England."  It  is  astonishing  how 
tiuent  a  man  is  on  a  subject  when  he  has  lately  delivered  himself  respect- 
ing it  in  this  fEwhion. 

Nothing  on  that  evening  was  said  about  the  Clock  House,  or  about 
Priscilla's  intentions.  Priscilla  was  up  early  on  the  next  morning,  in- 
tending to  discuss  it  in  the  garden  with  Hugh  before  breakfast ;  but  Hugh 
was  aware  of  her  purpose  and  avoided  her.  It  was  his  intention  to  si>eiak 
first  to  his  mother ;  and  though  his  mother  was,  as  he  knew,  very  much 
in  awe  of  her  daughter,  he  thought  that  he  might  carry  his  point,  at  any 
rate  for  the  next  three  months,  by  forcing  an  assent  from  the  elder  lady. 
So  he  managed  to  waylay  Mrs.  Stanbury  before  she  descended  to  the 
parlour. 

"We  can't  afford  it,  my  dear; — ^indeed  we  can't/*  said  Mrs.  Stan- 
bury. 

"  That*8  not  the  question,  mother.  The  rent  must  be  paid  up  to  Christ- 
mas, and  you  can  live  here  as  cheap  as  you  can  anywhere." 

"  But  Priscilla " 

"  Oh,  Priscilla !  Of  course  we  know  what  Priscilla  say«.  Priscilla  has 
been  writing  to  me  about  it  in  the  most  sensible  manner  in  the  world ;  but 
what  does  it  all  come  to  P  If  you  are  ashamed  of  taking  assistance  from 
me,  I  don't  know  who  is  to  do  anything  for  anybody.  You  are  com- 
fortable here?" 

"  Very  comfortable ;  only  Priscilla  feels " 

"Priscilla  is  a  tvrant,  mother ;  and  a  very, stem  one.  Just  make  up 
your  mind  to  stay  here  till  Christmas.  If  I  tell  you  that  I  can  afford  it, 
surely  that  ought  to  be  enough."  Then  Dorothy  entered  the  room,  and 
Hugh  appealed  to  her.  Dorothy  had  come  to  Nuncombe  only  on  the  day 
before,  and  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  subject.  She  had  been  told 
that  the  Clock  House  was  to  be  abandoned,  and  had  been  taken  down  to 
inspect  the  cottage  in  which  old  Soames  had  lived ; — ^but  her  opinion  had 
not  been  asked.  Priscilla  had  quite  made  up  her  mind,  and  why  should 
she  ask  an  opinion  of  any  one  P  But  now  Dorothv's  opinion  was  de- 
manded. ''It's  what  I  call  the  rhodomontade  of  mdependence,**  said 
Hugh. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  very  expensive,"  suggested  Dorothy. 

*'  The  house  must  be  paid  for,**  said  Hugh ; — "  and  if  I  say  that  I've  got 
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the  money,  is  not  that  enoogli  P    A  miserable^  dirty  little  place,  where 
you'll  catch  your  death  of  liiixU)ago,  mother." 

"  Of  course  it's  not  a  comfortable  house,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury, — who,  of 
herself  was  not  at  all  indifferent  to  the  comforts  of  her  present  residence. 

"And  it  is  very  dirty,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  The  nastiest  place  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  Come,  mother ;  if  I  say 
that  I  can  afford  it,  ought  not  that  to  be  enough  for  you  ?  If  you  think 
you  can't  trust  me,  there's  an  end  of  everything,  you  know."  And 
Hugh,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself,  assumed  an  air  of  injured  virtue. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  had  very  nearly  yielded,  when  Priscilla  came  in  among 
them.  It  was  impossible  not  to  continue  the  conversation,  though  Hugh 
would  much  have  preferred  to  have  forced  an  assent  from  his  mother 
before  he  opened  his  mouth  on 'the  subject  to  his  sister.  *'  My  mother 
agrees  with  me,"  said  he  abruptly,  ^^  and  so  does  Dolly,  that  it  will  be 
absurd  to  move  away  from  this  house  at  present." 

*^Mamma! "  exclaimed  Priscilla. 

^I  don't  think  I  said  that,  Hugh,"  murmured  Dorothy,  softly. 

^  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  anything  for  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

"It's  I  that  want  it,"  said  Hugh.  « And  I  think  that  I've  a  right  to 
have  my  wishes  respected,  so  far  as  that  goes." 

"My  dear  Hugh,"  said  Priscilla,  "  the  cottage  is  already  taken,  and  we 
shall  certainly  go  into  it.  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Crocket  yesterday  about  a 
cart  for  moving  the  things.  I'm  sure  mamma  agrees  with  me.  What 
possible  business  can  people  have  to  live  in  such  a  house  as  this  with  about 
twenty-four  shillings  a  week  for  everything  ?  I  won't  do  it.  And  as  the 
thing  is  settled,  it  is  only  making  trouble  to  disturb  it." 

"  I  suppose,  Priscilla,'  said  Hugh,  "  you'll  do  as  your  mother  chooses  ?  " 

"Mamma  chooses  to  go.    She  has  told  me  so  already." 

"  You  have  talked  her  into  it." 

"We  had  better  go,  Hugh,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury.  "  Fm  sure  we  had 
better  go." 

"  Of  course  we  shall  go,"  said  Priscilla.  "  Hugh  is  very  kind  and  very 
generous,  but  he  is  only  giving  trouble  for  nothing  about  this.  Had  we 
not  better  go  down  to  breakfeist  ?  " 

And  so  Priscilla  carried  the  day.  They  went  down  to  breakfEist,  and 
during  the  meal  Hugh  would  sp^ik  to  nobody.  When  the  gloomy  meal 
was  over  he  took  lus  pipe  and  walked  out  to  the  cottage.  It  was  an 
ontidy-looking,  rickety  place,  small  and  desolate,  with  a  pretension  about 
it  of  the  lowest  order,  a  pretension  that  was  evidently  ashamed  of  itself. 
There  was  a  porch.  And  the  .one  sitting-room  had  what  the  late  Mr. 
Soames  had  always  called  his  bow  window.  But  the  porch  looked  as 
though  it  were  tumbling  down,  and  the  bow  window  looked  as  though 
it  were  tumbling  out.  The  parlour  and  the  bedroom  over  it  had  been 
papered; — ^but  flie  paper  was  torn  and  soiled,  and  in  sundry  places  was 
hanging  loose.  There  was  a  miserable  little  room  called  a  kitchen  to 
the  right  as  you  entered  the  door,  in  which  the  grate  was  worn  out,  and 
behind  this  was  a  shed  with  a  copper.  In  the  garden  there  remained  the 
Btionps  and  stalks  of  Mr.  Soames's  cabbages,  and  there  were  weeds  in 
plenly,  and  a  damp  hole  among  some  elder  bushes  called  an  arbour.  It 
was  named  Laburnum  Cottage,  from  a  shrub  that  grew  at  the  end  of  the 
bouse.  Hugh  Stanbury  shuddered  as  he  stood  smoking  among  the 
cabbajge-sta&i.  How  could  a  man  ask  such  a  girl  as  Nora  Rowley  to  be 
bis  wife,  whose  mother  lived  in  a  place  like  this  P  While  he  was  stOl 
standing  in  the  garden,  and  thinking  of  Priscilla' s  obstinacy  and  his  own 
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ten  ffuineas  a  week,  and  the  sort  of  life  which  he  lived  in  London, — ^where 
he  (uned  usually  at  his  club,  and  denied  himself  nothing  in  the  way  of 
pipes,  beer,  and  bee&teaks,  he  heard  a  step  behind  him,  and  turmn^ 
round,  saw  his  elder  sister. 

'*  Hugh,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me." 

"  But  I  am  angry  with  you." 

<'  I  know  you  are ;  but  you  are  unjust.     I  am  doing  what  I  am  sure  is 
'  light." 

<*  I  never  saw  such  a  beastly  hole  as  this  in  all  my  life." 

"  I  don't  think  it  beastly  at  all.  You'll  find  that  I'll  make  it  nice. 
Whatever  we  want  here  you  shall  give  us.  You  are  not  to  think  that  I 
am  too  proud  to  take  anything  at  your  hands.    It  is  not  that." 

"It's  very  like  it." 

"  I  have  never  refused  anything  that  is  reasonable,  but  it  is  quite  un- 
reasonable that  we  should  go  on  living  in  such  a  place  as  that,  as  though 
we  had  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  of  our  own.  If  mamma  got  used  to 
the  comfort  of  it,  it  would  be  hard  then  upon  her  to  move.  You  shall 
give  her  what  you  can  afford,  and  what  is  reasonable ;  but  it  is  madness 
to  think  of  living  there.    I  couldn't  do  it." 

"  You're  to  have  your  way  at  any  rate,  it  seems." 

^  But  you  must  not  quarrel  with  me,  Hugh.  Give  me  a  kiss.  I  don't 
have  you  often  with  me ;  and  yet  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  world  that 
I  ever  speak  to,  or  even  know.  I  sometimes  half  think  that  the  bread  is 
so  hard  and  the  water  so  bitter,  that  life  will  become  impossible.  I  try  to 
get  ovar  it ;  but  if  you  were  to  go  away  from  me  in  anger,  I  should  bevSO 
beaten  for  a  week  or  two  that  I  could  do  nothing." 

"  Why  won't  you  let  me  do  anything  ?  " 

"  I  will ; — whatever  you  please.  But  kiss  me."  Then  he  kissed  her, 
as  he  stood  among  Mr.  Soames's  cabbage-stiidks.  *'  Dear  Hugh ;  you  are 
such  a  god  to  me !  " 

"  You  don't  treat  me  like  a  divinity." 

''  But  I  think  of  you  as  one  when  you  are  absent.  The  gods  were  never 
obeyed  when  they  showed  themselves.  Let  us  go  and  have  a  walk. 
Come; — shall  we  get  as  far  as  Eidleigh  Mill?'*  Then  they  started 
together,  and  all  impleasantness  was  over  between  them  when  they 
returned  to  the  Clock  House. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

BROOKB  BT7BOE6S  TAKES  LEAVB  OF  EXSTEB. 

The  time  had  arrived  at  which  Brooke  Burgess  was  to  leave  Exeter.  He 
had  made  his  tour  through  the  county,  and  returned  to  spend  his  two  last 
nights  at  Miss  Stanbury's  house.  When  he  came  back  Dorothy  was  still 
at  Nuncombe,  but  she  arrived  in  the  Close  the  day  before  his  departure 
Her  mother  and  sister  had  wished  her  to  stay  at  Nimcombe.  "  There  is  a 
bed  for  you  now,  and  a  place  to  be  comfortable  in,"  Priscilla  had  said, 
laughing,  and  you  may  as  well  see  the  last  of  us."  But  Dorothy  declared 
that  she  had  named  a  day  to  her  aunt,  and  that  she  would  not  break  her 
engagement.  **  I  suppose  you  can  stay  if  you  like,"  Priscilla  had  urged. 
But  Dorothy  was  of  opinion  that  she  ought  not  to  stay.  She  said  not  a 
word  about  Brooke  Burgess;  but  it  may  be  that  it  would  have  been 
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matter  of  regret  to  lier  not  to  shake  hands  with  him  once  more.  Brooke 
declared  to  her  that  had  she  not  come  back  he  would  have  gone  over  to 
Nmicombe  to  see  her;  bnt  Dorothy  did  not  consider  herself  entitled 
to  beueve  that. 

On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  Brooke  went  over  to  his  uncle's  office. 
**rve  come  to  say  good-bye,  Uncle  Barty,"  he  said. 

"  GJood-bye,  my  boy.    Take  care  of  yourself." 

"  I  mean  to  try." 

**  You  haven't  quarrelled  with  the  old  woman, — have  you  ?  **  said  Uncle 
Barty. 

"  Not  yet ; — that  is  to  say,  not  to  the  knife." 

"And  you  still  believe  that  you  are  to  have  her  money  ? " 

**  I  believe  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  You  may  be  sure  of  this, — 
I  shall  never  count  it  mine  till  I've  got  it ;  and  I  shall  never  make  myself 
80  sure  of  it  as  to  break  my  heart  because  I  don't  get  it.  I  suppose  I've 
got  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  anybody  else,  and  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't 
take  it  if  it  come  iu  my  way.** 

"  I  don't  think  it  ever  will,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  shall  be  none  the  worse,"  said  Brooke. 

"  Yes,  you  wiU.  You'll  be  a  broken-hearted  man.  And  she  means  to 
break  your  heart.  She  does  it  on  purpose.  She  has  no  more  idea  of 
leaving  you  her  money  than  I  have.    Why  should  she  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  she  takes  the  fency." 

"  Fancy !  Believe  me,  there  is  very  little  fancy  about  it.  There  isn't 
one  of  the  name  she  wouldn't  ruin  if  she  could.  She'd  break  all  our 
hearts  if  she  could  get  at  them.  Look  at  me  and  my  position.  I'm  little 
more  than  a  clerk  in  the  concern.  By  God ; — ^I'm  not  so  well  off  as  a 
senior  clerk  in  many  a  bank.  If  there  came  a  bad  time,  I  must  lose  as 
the  others  would  lose ; — ^but  a  clerk  never  loses.  And  my  share  in  the 
business  is  almost  a  nothing.  It's  just  nothing,— compared  to  what  it 
would  have  been,  only  for  her." 

Brooke  had  known  that  his  uncle  was  a  disappointed,  or  at  least  a  dis- 
contented man ;  but  he  had  never  known  much  of  the  old  man's  circum- 
Btances,  and  certainly  had  not  expected  to  hear  him  speak  in  the  strain 
that  he  had  now  used.  He  had  heard  often  that  his  Uncle  Barty  disliked 
Miss  Stanbury,  and  had  not  been  surprised  at  former  sharp,  biting  little 
words>  spoken  in  reference  to  that  lady's  character.  But  he  had  not  ex- 
pected such  a  tirade  of  abuse  as  the  banker  had  now  poured  out.  "  Of 
course  I  know  nothing  about  the  bank,"  said  he ;  ^^  but  I  did  not  suppo^ 
that  she  had  had' anything  to  do  with  it." 

"  Where  do  you  think  the  money  came  from  that  she  has  got  ?  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  she  had  anything  of  her  own  ?  She  never  had  a  penny, 
•^never  a  penny.  It  came  out  of  this  house.  It  is  the  capital  on  wjiieh 
this  business  was  founded,  and  on  which  it  ought  to  be  carried  on  to  this 
day.  My  brother  had  thrown  her  off;  by  heavens,  yes ; — had  thrown 
her  off.    He  had  found  out  witat  she  was,  and  had  got  rid  of  her." 

"  But  he  left  her  his  money." 

**  Yes ;— she  got  near  him  when  he  was  dying,  and  he  did  leave  her  his 
monBV ; — ^his  money,  and  my  money,  and  your  father's  money." 

"  He  could  have  given  her  nothing,  Uncle  Barty,  that  wasn't  his  own.'* 

''  Of  course  that's  true ; — it's  true  in  one  way.  You  might  say  the 
same  of  a  man  who  was  cozened  into  leaving  every  shilling  away  from  his 
own  children.  I  wasn't  in  Exeter  when  the  will  was  made.  We  none  of  us 
^Qire  here.    But  she  was  here ;  and  when  we  came  to  see  hiTn  die,  there 
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we  found  her.  She  had  had  her  revenge  upon  him,  and  she  means  to 
have  it  on  all  of  ns.  I  don't  beHeve  she'll  ever  leave  you  a  shillings 
Brooke.  You'U  find  her  out  yet,  and  you'll  talk  of  her  to  your  nephews 
as  I  do  to  you." 

Brooke  made  some  ordinary  answer  to  this,  and  bade  his  uncle  adieu. 
He  had  allowed  himself  to  entertain  a  half  chivalrous  idea  that  he  could 
produce  a  reconciliation  between  Miss  Stanbury  and  his  uncle  Barty ;  and 
siace  he  had  been  at  Exeter  he  had  said  a  word,  first  to  the  one  and  then 
to  the  other,  hinting  at  the  subject ;  but  his  hints  had  certainly  not  been 
successful.  As  he  walked  from  the  bank  into  the  High  Street  he  could  not 
feiil  to  ask  himself  whether  there  were  any  grounds  for  the  terrible  accusa- 
tions which  he  had  just  heard  firom  his  uncle's  lips.  Something  of  the 
same  kind,  though  in  form  much  less  violent,  had  been  repeated  to  him 
very  often  by  others  of  the  fSunily.  Though  he  had  as  a  boy  known  Miss 
Stanbury  well,  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  her  as  an  ogress.  All  the 
Burgesses  had  regarded, Miss  Sl^bury  as  an  ogress  since  that  imfortunate 
will  had  come  to  light.  But  she  was  an  ogress  from  whom  something 
might  be  gained, — ^and  the  ogress  had  stiU  persisted  in  saying  that  a 
Burgess  should  be  her  heir.  It  had  therefore  come  to  pass  that  Brooke 
had  been  brought  up  half  to  revere  her  and  half  to  abhor  her.  *'  She  is  a 
dreadful  woman,"  said  his  branch  of  the  family,  "  who  wiU  not  scruple  at 
anything  evil.  But  as  it  seems  that  you  may  probably  reap  the  advantage 
of  the  evil  that  she  does,  it  wiU  become  you  to  put  up  with  her  iniqtiity." 
As  he  had  become  old  enough  to  understand  the  natmre  of  her  position,  he 
had  determined  to  judge  for  himself; — ^but  his  judgment  hitherto  simply 
amounted  to  this, — ^that  Miss  Stanbury  was  a  very  singular  old  woman, 
with  a  kind  heart  and  good  instincts,  but  so  capricious  withal  that  no 
sensible  man  would  risk  his  happiness  on  ezpectationB  formed  on  her 
promises.  Guided  by  this  opinion,  he  had  resolved  to  be  attentive  to  her 
and,  after  a  certain  fashion,  submissive ;  but  certainly  not  to  become  her 
slave.  She  had  thrown  over  her  nephew.  She  was  constantly  complain- 
ing to  him  of  her  niece.  Now  and  again  she  would  say  a  very  bitter 
word  to  biTTi  about  himself.  When  he  had  left  Exeter  on  lus  little 
excursion,  no  one  was  so  much  in  favour  with  her  as  Mr.  Gibson.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  altogether  discarded,  and 
was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  almost  insolent  abuse.  ''  If  I  were  ever  so 
humble  to  her,"  he  had  said  to  himself,  '*  it  would  do  no  good ;  and  there 
is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  humility."  He  had  thus  determined  to  take 
the  goods  the  gods  provided,  should  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  such  godlike 
provision  was  laid  before  him  out  of  Miss  Stanbury's  coffers ; — ^but  not  to 
alter  his  mode  of  life  or  put  himself  out  of  his  way  in  obedience  to  her 
behests,  as  a  man  might  be  expected  to  do  who  was  destined  to  receive  so 
rich  a  legacy.  Upon  this  idea  he  had  acted,  still  believing  the  old  woman 
to  be  good,  but  believing  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  very  capricious. 
Now  he  had  heard  what  his  Uncle  Bartholomew  Burgess  had  had  to  say 
upon  the  matter,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  asking  himself  whether  hu 
tmcle's  accusations  were  true. 

In  a  narrow  passage  between  the  High  Street  and  the  Close  he  met  Mr. 
Gibson.  There  had  come  to  be  that  sort  of  intimacy  between  the  two 
men  which  grows  6t)m  closeness  of  position  rather  than  from  any  social 
desire  on  ei&er  side,  and  it  was  natural  that  Burgess  should  say  a  word  of 
farewell.  On  the  previous  evening  Miss  Stanbury  had  relieved  her  mind 
by  turning  Mr.  Gibson  into  ridicme  in  her  description  to  Brooke  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  clergyman  had  carried  on  his  love  affair  \  and  she 
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had  at  the  same  time  declared  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  most  violently 
impertinent  to  herself.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  Miss  Stanbnry  and  Mr. 
Gibson  had  become  two,  and  would  on  this  occasion  have  passed  on  without 
a  word  relative  to  the  old  lady  had  Mr.  Gibson  allowed  him  to  do  so.  But 
]^Ir.  Gibson  spoke  his  mind  freely. 

"Off  to-morrow,  are  youP"  he  said.  "Good-bye.  I  hope  we  may 
meet  again ;  but  not  in  the  same  house,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"  There  or  anywhere  I  shall  be  very  happy,*'  said  Brooke. 

"Not  there,  certainly.  While  you  were  absent  Miss  Stanbury  treated 
me  in  such  a  way  that  I  shaU  certainly  never  put  my  foot  in  her  house 
again." 

"  Dear  me !    I  thought  that  you  and  she  were  such  great  friends." 

"  I  knew  her  very  weU,  of  course ; — and  respected  her.  She  is  a  good 
church  woman,  and  is  charitable  in  the  city ;  but  she  has  got  such  a  tongue 
in  her  head  that  there  is  no  bearing  it  when  she  does  what  she  calls  giving 
you  a  bit  of  her  mind." 

"  She  has  been  indulgent  to  me,  and  has  not  given  me  much  of  it." 

"  Your  time  will  come,  I've  no  doubt,"  continued  Mr.  Gibson.  **  Every- 
body has  always  told  me  that  it  would  be  so.  Even  her  oldest  Mends 
knew  it.     You  ask  Mrs.  MacHugh,  or  Mrs.  French,  at  Heavitree." 

«  Mm.  French ! "  said  Brooke,  laughing.  "  That  would  hardly  he  fair 
evidence. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  don't  know  a  better  judge  of  character  in  all  Exeter 
than  Mrs.  French.  And  she  and  Miss  Stanbury  have  been  intimate  all 
their  lives.     Ask  your  uncle  at  the  bank." 

"  My  uncle  and  Miss  Stanbury  never  were  friends,"  said  Brooke. 

*'Ask  Hugh  Stanbury  what  he  thinks  of  her.  But  don't  suppose  I 
want  to  say  a  word  against  her.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  do  such  a  thing. 
Only,  as  we've  met  there  and  all  that,  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  know 
that  she  had  treated  me  in  such  a  way,  and  has  been  altogether  so  violent, 
that  I  never  will  go  there  again."  So  saying,  Mr.  Gibson  passed  on,  and 
was  of  opinion  that  he  had  spoken  with  great  generosity  of  &e  old  woman 
who  had  treated  him  so  badly. 

In  the  afternoon  Brooke  Burgess  went  ove^  to  the  further  end  of  the 
Close,  and  called  on  Mrs.  MacHugh ;  and  from  thence  he  walked  across  to 
Heavitree,  and  called  on  the  Frenches.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
would  have  been  so  well  behaved  to  these  ladies  had  they  not  been 
appealed  to  by  Mr.  Gibson  as  witnesses  to  the  character  of  Miss  Stanbury. 
He  got  very  Uttle  from  Mrs.  MacHugh.  That  lady  was  kind  and  cordial, 
and  expressed  many  wishes  that  she  might  see  him  again  in  Exeter. 
When  he  said  a  few  words  about  Mr.  Gibson,  Mrs.  MacHugh  only  laughed, 
and  declared  that  the  gentleman  would  soon  find  a  plaister  for  that  sore. 
"  There  are  more  fishes  than  one  in  the  sea,"  she  said. 

"But  I'm  afraid  they've  quarrelled,  Mrs.  MacHugh.'' 

^  **  So  they  tell  me.  What  should  we  have  to  talk  about  here  if  somebody 
didn't  quarrel  sometimes  ?  She  and  I  ought  to  get  up  a  quarrel  for  the 
good  of  the  public ; — only  they  know  that  I  never  can  quarrel  with  any- 
body. I  never  see  anybody  interesting  enough  to  quarrel  with."  But  Mrs. 
MacHugh  said  nothing  about  Miss  Stanbury,  except  that  she  sent  over  a 
message  with  reference  to  a  rubber  of  whist  for  the  next  night  but  one. 

He  found  the  two  French  girls  sitting  with  their  mother,  and  they  all 
expressed  their  great  gratitude  to  him  for  coming  to  say  good-bye  before 
he  went.  "  It's  so  very  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Burgessy"  said  CamiUa,  "  and 
particularly  just  at  present.'/ 
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*'  Yes,  indeed/'  said  Arabella,  '*  because  you  know  things  haye  been  so 
unpleasant." 

**  My  dearS)  never  mind  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  French.  "Miss  Stan- 
bury  has  meant  everything  for  the  best,  and  it  is  all  over  now." 

^*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  its  being  all  over,  mamma,*'  said 
Camilla.     *'  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  it  has  never  been  begun." 

'^  My  dear,  the  least  said  the  soonest  mended,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"That's  of  course,  manmia,"  said  Camilla;  "but  yet  one  can't  hold 
one's  tongue  altogether.  All  the  city  is  talking  about  it,  and  I  dare  say 
Mr.  Burgess  has  heard  as  much  as  anybody  else." 

"  I've  heard  nothing  at  all,"  said  Brooke. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  have,"  continued  Camilla.  Arabella  conceived  herself  at 
this  moment  to  be  situated  in  so  delicate  a  position,  that  it  was  best  that 
her  sister  should  talk  about  it,  and  that  she  herself  should  hold  her  tongue, 
— with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  hint  here  and  there  which  might  be  of 
assistance ;  for  Arabella  completely  understood  that  the  prize  was  now  to 
be  hers,  if  the  prize  could  be  rescued  out  of  the  Stanbury  clutches.  She 
was  aware, — ^no  one  better  aware, — how  her  sister  had  interfered  with  her 
early  hopes,  and  was  sure,  in  her  own  mind,  that  all  her  disappointment 
had  come  from  fratricidal  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Camilla.  It  had  never, 
however,  been  open  to  her  to  quarrel  with  Camilla.  There  they  were, 
linked  together,  and  together  they  must  fight  their  battles.  As  two  pigs 
may  be  seen  at  the  same  trough,  each  striving  to  take  the  delicacies  of  the 
banquet  from  the  other,  and  yet  enjoying  always  the  warmth  of  the  same 
dunghill  in  amicable  contiguity,  so  had  these  young  ladies  lived  in  sisterly 
friendship,  while  each  was  striving  te  take  a  husband  from  the  other. 
They  had  understood  the  position,  and^  though  for  years  back  they  had 
talked  about  Mr.  Gibson,  they  had  never  quarrelled;  but  now,  in  these 
latter  days  of  the  Stanbury  mterference,  Uiere  had  come  tacitly  to  be 
something  of  an  understanding  between  them  that,  if  any  fighting  were 
still  possible  on  the  subject,  one  must  be  put  forward  and  the  other  must 
yield.  There  had  been  no  spoken  agreement,  but  Arabella  quite  iinder- 
stood  that  she  was  to  be  put  forward.  It  was  for  her  to  take  up  the 
running,  and  to  win,  if  possible,  against  the  Stanbury  filly.  That  was  her 
view,  and  she  was  inclined  to  give  Camilla  credit  for  acting  in  accordance 
with  it  with  honesty  and  zeal.  She  felt,  therefore,  that  her  words  on  the 
present  occasion  ought  to  be  few.  She  sat  back  in  her  comer  of  the  sofei, 
and  was  intent  on  her  work,  and  shewed  by  the  pensiveness  of  her  brow 
that  there  were  thoughts  within  her  bosom  of  which  she  was  not  disposed 
to  speak.  "You  must  have  heard  a  great  deal,"  said  Camilla,  laugh- 
ing. "  You  must  know  how  poor  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  abused,  because  he 
wouldn't " 

"  Camilla,  don't  be  foolish,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"Because  he  wouldn't  what?"  asked  Brooke.  "What  ought  he  to 
have  done  that  he  didn't  do  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  ought,"  said  Camilla.  "  That's  a  matter 
of  taste  altogether." 

"I'm  the  worst  hand  in  the  world  at  a  riddle,"  said  Brooke. 

"How  sly  you  are,"  continued  Camilla,  laughing;  "as  if  dear  Aunt 
Stanbury  hadn't  confided  all  her  hopes  to  you." 

"  Canulla,  dear, — don't,"  said  Arabella. 

"But  when  a  gentleman  is  hunted,  and  can't  be  caught,  I  don't  think 
he  ought  to  be  abused  to  his  face." 

"  But  who  hunted  him,  and  who  abused  him  P"  asked  Brooke. 
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"*•  Mind,  I  don*t  mean  to  say  a  word  against  Miss  Stanbury,  Mr.  Burgess. 
We've  known  her  and  loved  her  all  our  Hves ; — ^haven't  we,  mamma  ?" 

"And  respected  her,"  said  Arabella. 

"Quite  so,"  continued  Camilla.  "  But  yon  know,  Mr.  Burgess,  that  she 
likes  her  own  way." 

"I  don't  know  anybody  that  does  not,"  said  Brooke. 

"And  when  she's  disappointed,  she  shows  it.  There's  no  doubt  she  is 
disappointed  now,  Mr.  Burgess." 

**  What's  the  good  of  going  on,  Camilla  P"  said  Mrs.  French.  Arabella 
sat  silent  in  her  comer,  with  a  conscious  glow  of  satisfaction,  as  she 
reflected  that  the  joint  disappointment  of  the  elder  and  the  younger  Miss 
Stanbury  had  been  caused  by  a  tender  remembrance  of  her  own  charms. 
Had  not  dear  Mr.  Gibson  told  her,  in  the  glowing  langnage  of  truth,  that 
there  was  nothing  further  from  his  thoughts  than  the  idea  of  taking 
Dorothy  Stanbury  for  his  wife  ? 

"Well,  you  know,"  continued  Camilla,  "I  think  that  when  a  person 
makes  an  attempt,  and  comes  by  the  worst  of  it,  that  person  should  put  up 
with  the  defeat,  and  not  say  all  manner  of  ill-natured  things.  Everybody 
knows  that  a  certain  gentleman  is  very  intimate  in  this  house." 

"Don't  dear,"  said  Arabella,  in  a  whisper. 

"Yes,  I  shall,"  said  Camilla.  "I  don't  know  why  people  should  hold 
their  tongues,  when  other  people  talk  so  loudly.  I  don't  care  a  bit  what 
anybody  says  about  the  gentleman  and  us.  We  have  known  him  for  ever 
80  many  years,  and  mamma  is  very  fond  of  him." 

"Inaeed  I  am,  Camilla,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"And  for  the  matter  of  that,  so  am  I, — ^very,"  said  Camilla,  laughing 
bravely.     "  I  don't  care  who  knows  it." 

"Don't  be  so  silly,  child,"  said  Arabella.  Camilla  was  certainly  doing 
her  best,  and  Arabella  was  grateful. 

"We  don't  care  what  people  may  say,"  continued  Camilla  again.  *'  Of 
course  we  heard,  as  everybody  else  heard  too,  that  a  certain  gentleman 
was  to  be  married  to  a  certain  lady.  It  was  nothing  to  us  whether  he  was 
married  or  not." 

"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Arabella. 

**  We  never  spoke  ill  of  the  young  lady.  We  did  not  interfere.  If  the 
gentleman  liked  the  young  lady,  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  marry  her,  as 
mr  as  we  were  concerned.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  here, 
almost  as  a  brother,  and  perhaps  we  might  feel  that  a  connection  with 
that  particular  young  lady  would  take  him  from  us ;  but  we  never  hinted 
80  much  even  as  that, — ^to  him  or  to  anyone  else.  Why  should  we  ?  It 
was  nothing  to  us.  Now  it  turns  out  that  the  gentleman  never  meant 
anything  of  the  kind,  whereupon  he  is  pretty  nearly  kicked  out  of  the 
house,  and  all  manner  of  ill-natured  things  are  said  about  us  everywhere." 
By  this  time  Camilla  had  become  quite  excited,  and  was  speaking  with 
much  animation. 

"How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  Camilla?"  said  Arabella. 

"Perhaps  I  am  foolish,"  said  Camilla,  "to  care  what  anybody  says." 

"What  can  it  all  be  to  Mr.  Burgess  ?"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"  Onljr  this,  that  as  we  all  like  Mr.  Burgess,  and  as  he  is  almost  one  of 
the  family  in  the  Close,  I  think  he  ought  to  know  why  we  are  not  quite 
80  cordial  as  we  used  to  be.  Now  that  the  matter  is  over  I  have  no  doubt 
things  will  get  right  again.  And  as  for  the  young  lady,  I'm  sure  we  feel 
for  her.    We  think  it  was  the  aimt  who  was  indiscreet." 

"  And  then  she  has  such  a  tongue,"  said  Arabella. 
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Our  friend  Brooke,  of  course,  knew  the  whole  truth ; — ^knew  the  nature 
of  Mr.  Gibson's  failure,  and  knew  also  how  Dorothy  had  acted  in  the 
affair.  He  was  inclined,  moreover,  to  believe  that  the  ladies  who  were 
now  talking  to  him  were  as  well  instructed  on  the  subject  as  was  he  him- 
self. He  had  heard,  too,  of  the  ambition  of  the  two  young  ladies  now 
before  him,  and  believed  that  that  ambition  was  not  yet  dead.  But  he  did 
not  think  it  incumbent  on  him  to  fight  a  battle  even  on  behalf  of  Dorothy. 
He  might  have  declared  that  Doro&y,  at  least,  had  not  been  disappoint^ 
but  he  thought  it  better  to  be  silent  about  Dorothy.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
<<  Miss  Stanbury  has  a  tongue ;  but  I  think  it  speaks  as  much  good  as  it 
does  evil,  and  perhaps  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say  for  any  lady's  tongue." 

"  We  never  speak  evil  of  anybody,"  said  Camilla ;  "  never.  It  is  a  rule 
with  us."  Then  Brooke  took  his  leave,  and  the  three  ladies  were  cordial 
and  almost  affectionate  in  their  farewell  greetings. 

Brooke  was  to  start  on  the  following  morning  before  anybody  would  be 
up  except  Martha,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  very  melancholy  during  the 
evening.  "We  shall  miss  him  very  much;  shall  we  not?"  she  said, 
appealing  to  Dorothy.  "I  am  sure  you  will  miss  him  very  much,"  said 
Dorothy.  "We  are  so  stupid  here  alone,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  When 
they  had  drank  their  tea,  she  sat  nearly  silent  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
summoned  him  up  into  her  own  room,  "  So  you  are  going,  Brooke  P"  she 
said. 

"  Yes ;  I  must  go  now.  They  would  dismiss  me  if  I  stayed  an  hour 
longer." 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  come  to  the  old  woman ;  and  you  must  let  tne 
hear  of  you  from  time  to  time." 

"Of  course  m  write." 

"  And,  Brooke  — — " 

«  What  is  it,  Aunt  Stanbury  P" 

"  Do  you  want  any  money,  Brooke  P" 

*'  No ; — ^none,  thank  you.    I've  plenty  for  a  bachelor." 

"  When  you  think  of  marrying,  Brooke,  mind  you  tell  me." 

"  I'll  be  sure  to  teU  you ; — but  I  can't  promise  yet  when  that  will  be." 
She  said  nothing  more  to  him,  though  she  paused  once  more  as  though 
she  were  going  to  speak.  She  kissed  him  and  bade  him  good-bye,  saying 
that  she  would  not  go  down-stairs  again  that  evening.  He  was  to  teU 
Dorothy  to  go  to  bed.    And  so  they  parted. 

But  Dorothy  did  not  go  to  bed  for  an  hour  after  that.  When  Brooke 
came  down  into  the  parlour  with  his  message  she  intended  to  go  at  once, 
and  put  up  her  work,  and  lit  her  candle,  and  put  out  her  hand  to  him, 
and  said  good-bye  to  him.  But,  for  all  that,  ^e  remained  there  for  an 
hour  with  him.  At  first  she  said  very  little,  but  by  degrees  her  tongue 
was  loosened,  and  she  found  herself  talking  with  a  freedom  which  she 
could  hardly  herself  understand.  She  told  him  how  thoroughly  she 
believed  her  aunt  to  be  a  good  woman, — how  sure  she  was  that  her  aunt 
was  at  any  rate  honest.  "  As  for  me,"  said  Dorothy,  "  I  know  that  I  have 
displeased  her  about  Mr.  Gibson; — and  I  would  go  away,  only  that  I 
think  she  would  be  so  desolate."  Then  Brooke  begged  her  never  to  allow 
the  idea  of  leaving  Miss  Stanbury  to  enter  her  head.  Because  Miss  Stan- 
bury was  capricious,  he  said,  not  on  that  account  should  her  caprices  either 
be  indulged  or  permitted.  That  was  his  doctrine  respecting  Miss  Stanbury, 
and  he  declared  that,  as  regarded  himself,  he  would  never  be  either  dis- 
respectful to  her  or  submissive.  "It  is  a  great  mistake,"  he  said,  "to 
think  that  anybody  is  either  an  angel  or  a  devil."    When  Dorothy  ex- 
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pressed  an  opinion  that  with  some  people  angelic  tendencies  were  pre- 
dondnant,  and  with  others  diabolic  tendencies,  he  assented ;  but  declared 
that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  tell  the  one  tendency  from  the  other.  At 
last,  when  Dorothy  had  made  about  five  attempts  to  go,  Mr.  Gibson's 
name  was  mentioned.  ''I  am  very  glad  that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
Mrs.  Gtibson,"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  glad." 

"  Because  I  should  not  have  liked  your  husband, — ^not  as  your  husband." 

"  He  is  an  excellent  man,  I'm  sure,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Nevertheless  I  am  very  glad.  But  I  did  not  think  you  would  accept 
bim,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  escape.  You  would  have  been  nothing 
to  me  as  Mrs.  Gibson." 

" Shouldn't  IP"  said  Dorothy,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"But  now  I  think  we  shall  always  be  friends." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Burgess.  But  indeed  I  must  go  now.  .  It  ia 
ever  so  late,  and  you  Will  hardly  get  any  sleep.  Good  night."  Then  he 
took  her  hand,  and  pressed-  it  very  warmly,  and  referring  to  a  promise 
before  made  to  her,  he  assured  her  that  he  would  certainly  make  suMjuaint- 
ance  with  her  brother  as  soon  as  he  was  back  in  London.  Dorothy,  as 
she  went  up  to  bed,  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  with  herself  in  that  she 
had  not  y id.ded  in  referenee  to*  Mr.  Gibson. 


H*\  III 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

TRBYELYAN    AT    TBNICB. 


Tbevelyak  passed  on  moodily  and  alone  from  Turin  to  Venice,  always 
expecting  letters  from  Bozzle,  and  receiving  fr^m  time  to  time  the  dis- 
patches which  that  functionary  forwarded  to  lum,  as  must  be  acknowledged, 
'with  great  punctuality.  For  Mr.  Bozzle  did  his  work,  not  only  wi^  a 
conscience,  but  with  a  will.  He  was  now,  as  he  had  declared  more  than 
once,  altogether  devoted  to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  interest ;  and  as  he  was  an 
active,  enterprising  man,  always  on  the  alert  to  be  doing  something,  and 
as  he  loved  the  work  of  writing  dispatches,  Trevelyan  received  a  great 
many  letters  from  Bozzle.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  letter 
made  hiTn  for  the  time  a  very  wretched  man.  This  ex-policeman  wrote 
of  the  wife  of  his  bosom, — of  her  who  had  been  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  chUd,  who  was  at  this  very  time  the  only  woman 
whom  he  loved, — with  an  entire  absence  of  delicacy.  Bozzle  would  have 
thought  reticence  on  his  part  to  be  dishonest.  We  remember  Othello's 
demand  of  lago.  That  wap  the  dememd  which  Bozzle  understood  that 
Trevelyan  had  made  of  him,  and  he  was  minded  to  obey  that  order.  But 
Trevelyan,  though  he  had  in  truth  given  the  order,  was  like  Othello  also 
in  this, — that  he  would  have  preferred  before  all  the  prizes  of  the  world 
to  have  had  proof  brought  home  to  him  exactiy  opposite  to  that  which  he 
demanded.  But  there  was  nothing  so  terrible  to  him  as  the  grinding 
BQspicion  that  he  was  to  be  kept  in  the  dark.  Bozzle  could  find  out  facts. 
Therefore  lie  gave,  in  effect,  the  same  order  that  OtheUo  gave; — and 
Bozzle  went  to  work  determined  to  obey  it.  There  came  many  dispatches 
to  Venice,  and  at  last  there  came  one,  which  created  a  correspondence 
which  shsdl  be  given  here  at  length.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bozzle 
to  his  employer : — 
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"  65,  Sttmy  Walk,  Union  Street^  Borough^ 
"  September  29,  186—,  ^.ZOp.m. 

"HoKD.  Sm, 

"Since  T  wrote  yesterday  raoming,  something  has  occurred 
which,  it  may  he,  and  I  think  it  will,  will  help  to  hring  this  melancholy 
affair  to  a  satisfactory  termination  and  conclusion.     I  had  hetter  explain, 
Mr.  Trewilyan,  how  I  have  heen  at  work  from  the  heginning  about 
watching  the  Colonel.     I  couldn't  do  nothing  with  the  porter  at  the 
Albany,  which  he  is  always  mostly  muzzled  with  beer,  and  he  wouldn't 
have  taken  my  money,  not  on  the  square.    So,  when  it  was  tellegrammed 
to  me  as  the  Colonel  was  on  the  move  in  the  North,  I  put  on  two  boys  as 
knows  the  Colonel,  at  eighteenpence  a  day,  at  each  end,  one  Piccadilly  end, 
and  the  other  Saville  Eow  end,  and  yesterday  morning,  as  quick  as  ever 
could  be,  after  the  Limited  Express  Edinburgh  Male  Up  was  in,  there  comes 
the  Saville  Row  End  Boy  here  to  say  as  the  Colonel  was  lodged  safe  in  his 
downey.    Then  I  was  off  immediate  myself  to  St.  Diddulph's,  because  I 
knows  what  it  is  to  trust  to  Inferiors  when  matters  gets  delicate.     Now, 
there  hadn't  been  no  letters  from  the  Colonel,  nor  none  to  him  as  I  could 
make  out,  though  that  mightii't  be  so  sure.     She  might  have  had  'em  ad- 
dressed to  A.  Z.,  or  the  like  of  that,  at  any  of  the  Post-offices  as  was  distant, 
as  nobody  could  give  the  notice  to  'em  all.    Barring  the  money,  which 
I  know  am't  an  object  when  the  end  is  so  desirable,  it  don't  do  to  be  too 
ubiketous,  because  things  will  go  astray.  But  I've  kept  my  eye  uncommon 
open,  and  I  don't  think  there  have  been  no  letters  since  that  last  which 
was  sent,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  let  any  of  'em,  parsons,  or  what  not,  say  what 
they  will.    And  I  don't  see  as  parsons  are  better  than  other  folk  when 
they  has  to  do  with  a  lady  as  Hkes  her  fancy-man.'' 

Trevelyan,  when  he  had  read  as  far  as  this,  threw  down  the  letter  and 
tore  his  hair  in  despair.  "  My  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  wife !  "  But 
it  was  essential  that  he  should  read  Bozzle's  letter,  and  he  persevered. 

"  Well ;  I  took  to  the  groimd  myself  as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  that  the 
Colonel  was  among  us,  and  I  hung  out  at  the  Full  Moon.  They  had 
been  quite  on  the  square  with  me  at  the  Full  Moon,  which  I  mention, 
because,  of  course,  it  has  to  be  remembered,  and  it  do  come  up  as  a  hitem. 
And  I'm  proud,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  as  I  did  take  to  the  ground  myself ;  for 
what  should  happen  but  I  see  the  Colonel  as  large  as  Hfe  ringing  at  the 
parson's  bell  at  1.47  p*m.  He  was  let  in  at  1.49,  and  he  was  let  out  at 
2.17.  He  went  away  in  a  cab  which  it  was  kept,  and  I  followed  him  till 
he  was  put  down  at  the  Arcade,  and  I  left  him  having  his  'ed  washed  and 
greased  at  Trufitt's  rooms,  half-way  up.  It  was  a  wonder  to  me  when  I 
see  this,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  as  he  didn't  have  his  'ed  done  first,  as  they  most 
of  'em  does  when  they're  going  to  see  their  ladies ;  but  I  couldn't  make 
nothing  of  that,  though  I  did  try  to  put  too  and  too  together,  as  I  always 
does. 

"  What  he  did  at  the  parson's,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  I  won't  say  I  saw,  and  I 
won't  say  I  know.  It's  my  opinion  the  young  woman  there  isn't  on  the 
squaie,  though  she's  been  remembered  too,  and  is  a  hitem  of  course.  And, 
Mr.  Trewilyan,  it  do  go  against  the  grain  with  me  when  they're  remem- 
bered and  ain't  on  the  square.  I  doesn't  expect  too  much  of  Human 
Nature,  which  is  poor,  as  the  saying  goes ;  but  when  they're  remembered 
and  ain't  on  the  square  after  that,  it's  too  bad  for  Human  Nature.  It's 
more  than  poor.    It's  what  I  calls  beggarly. 

"  He  ain't  been  there  since,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  and  he  goes  out  of  town 
to-morrow  by  the  1.16  p.m.  express  to  Bridport.      So  he  lets  onj  but 
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of  conrse  I  shall  see  to  that.  That  he's  been  at  St.  Diddulph's,  in  the 
house  fix>m  1.47  to  2.17,  you  may  take  as  a  fact.  There  won't  be  no 
shaking  of  that,  because  I  have  it  in  my  mem.  book,  tlnd  no  Counsel  can 
get  the  better  of  it.  Of  course  he  went  there  to  see  her,  and  it's  my  belief 
he  did.  The  young  woman  as  was  remembered  says  he  didn't,  but  she 
isn't  on  the  square.  They  never  is  when  a  lady  wants  to  see  her  gentle- 
man, though  they  comes  round  afterwards,  and  tells  up  everything  when 
it  comes  before  lus  ordinary  lordship. 

*'If  you  ask  me,  Mr.  Trewilyan,  1  don't  think  it's  ripe  yet  for  the  court, 
but  we'll  have  it  ripe  before  long.  I'll  keep  a  look-out,  because  it's  just 
possible  she  may  leave  town.  If  she  do,  rU  be  down  upon*  them  togethei^, 
and  no  mistake. 

■"  Yours  most  respectful, 

"S.   BOZZLB." 

Every  word  in  the  letter  had  been  a  dagger  to  Trevelyan,  and  yet  he 
felt  himself  to  be  under  an  obligation  to  the  man  who  had  written  it.  No 
one  else  would  or  could  make  facts  known  to  him.  If  she  were  innocent, 
let  him  know  that  she  were  innocent,  and  he  would  proclaim  her  innocence, 
and  believe  in  her  innocence, — and  sacrifice  himself  to 'her  innocence,  if 
Buch  sacrifice  were  necessary.  But  if  she  were  guilty,  let  him  also  know 
that.  He  knew  how  bad  it  was,  all  that  bribing  of  postmen  and  maid- 
servants, who  took  his  money,  and  her  money  also,  very  likely.  It  was 
dirt,  all  of  it.  But  who  had  put  him  into  the  dirt  ?  His  wife  had,  at 
least,  deceived  him, — had  deceived  him  and  disobeyed  him,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  know  the  facts.  Life  without  a  Bozzle  would 
now  have  been  to  him  a  perfect  blank. 

The  Colonel  had  been  to  the  parsonage  at  'St.  Diddulph's,  and  had  been 
admitted !  As  to  that  he  had  no  doubt.  Nor  did  he  really  doubt  that  his 
wife  had  seen  the  visitor.  He  had  sent  his  wife  first  into  a  remote  village 
on  Dartmoor,  and  there  she  had  been  visited  by  her — lover!  How  was 
he  to  use  any  other  word  ?  lago ; — oh,  lago !  The  pity  of  it,  lago !  Then, 
when  she  had  learned  that  this  was  discovered,  she  had  left  the  retreat  in 
which  he  had  placed  her, — without  permission  from  him, — and  had  taken 
herself  to  the  house  of  a  relative  of  hers.  Here  she  was  visited  again  by 
her— lover  I  Oh,  lago ;  the  pity  of  it,  lago !  And  then  there  had  been 
between  them  an  almost  constant  correspondence.  So  much  he  had  ascer- 
tained as  fact ;  but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  Bozzle  had  learned 
aU  the  facts.  There  might  be  correspondence,  or  even  visits,  of  which 
Bozzle  could  learn  nothmg.  How  could  Bozzle  know  where  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan was  during  all  those  hours  which  Colonel  Osborne  passed  in 
Ix)ndon  ?  That  which  he  knew,  he  knew  absolutely,  and  on  that  he  could 
act-;  but  there  was,  of  course,  much  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  Gradually 
the  truth  would  unveil  itself,  and  then  he  would  act.  He  would  tear  that 
CJolonel  into  fragments,  and  throw  his  wife  from  him  with  all  the  ignominy 
which  the  law  made  possible  to  him. 

But  in  the  meantime  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Outhouse.  Colonel 
Oabome,  after  all  that  had  been  said,  had  been  admitted  at  the  parsonage, 
and  Trevelyan  was  determined  to  let  the  clergyman  know  what  he  thought 
about  it.  The  oftener  he  turned  the  matter  in  his  mind,  as  he  walked 
dowly  up  and  down  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  the  more  absurd  it  appeared 
to  him  to  doubt  that  his  wife  had  seen  the  man.  Of  course  she  had  seen 
nim.  He  walked  there  nearly  the  whole  night,  thinking  of  it,  and  as  he 
dragged  himself  off  at  last  to  his  inn,  had  almost  come  to  have  but  one 
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desire, — ^namely,  that  he  should  find  her  out,  that  the  evidence  should  be 
conclusive,  that  it  should  he  proved,  and  so  "brought  to  an  end.  Then  he 
would  destroy  her,  and  destroy  that  nianf---and  Afterwards  destroy  him- 
self, so  hitter  to  him  would  be  his  ignominy.  He  ahnost  revelled  in  the 
idea  of  the  tragedy  he  would  make.  It  was  three  o'clock  before  he  -was  in 
his  bedroom,  and  then  he  wrote  his  letiber  to  Mr.  Outhouse  before  lie  took 
himself  to  his  bed.    It  was  as  follows  :-^ 

"  Venice,  Oct,  4,  186—% 

"Sm,  ^ 

**  Information  of  a  certain  kind,  on  which  I  can  place  a  firm 
reliance,  has  reached  me,  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  Osborne  has  been 
allowed  to  visit  at  your  house  during  the  sojourn  of  my  wife  under  your 
roof.  I  will  thank  you  to  inform  me  whether  this  be  true ;  as,  although, 
I  am  confident  of  my  facts,  it  is  necessary,  in  reference  to  my  ulterior 
conduct,  that  I  should  have  from  you  either  an  admission  or  a  denial  of 
my  assertion.  It  is  of  course  open  to  you  to  leave  my  letter  unanswered. 
Should  you  think  proper  to  do  so,  I  shall  know  also  how  to  deal  with  that 
fact. 

"As  to  your  conduct  in  admitting  Colonel  Osborne  into  your  house 
while  my  wife  is  there, — after  all  that  has  passed,  and  all  that  you  know 
that  has  passed, — I  am  quite  unable  to  speak  with  anything  like  modera- 
tion of  reeling.  Had  the  man  sticceeded  in  forcing  himself  into  your 
residence,  you  should  have  been  the  first  to  give  me  notice  of  it.  As  it 
is,  I  have  been  driven  to  ascertain  the  fact  from  other  sources.  I  think 
that  you  have  betrayed  the  trust  that  a  husband  has  placed  in  you,  and 
that  you  will  find  firom  the  public  voice  that  you  will  be  regarded  as 
having  disgraced  yotirself  as  a  clergyman. 

"  In  reference  to  my  wife  herself,  I  would  wish  her  to  know,  that  after 
what  has  now  taken  place,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  justified  in  leaving  our 
child  longer  in  her  hands,  even  tender  as  are  his  years.  I  shall  take  steps, 
for  having  him  removed.  What  further  I  shall  do  to  vindicate  myself 
and  extricate  myself  as  far  as  may  be  possible  from  the  slough  of  desx>ond 
in  which  I  have  been  submerged,  she  and  you  will  learn  in  due  time. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

**L.   TaEVELTAN. 

**  A  letter  addressed  *  poste  restante,*  Venice,  wiU  reach  me  here." 

If  Trevelyan  was  mad  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  Mr.  Outhouse  was  very 
nearly  as  mad  when  he  read  it.  He  had  most  strongly  desired  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  wife's  niece  when  she  was  separated  from  her 
husband.  He  was  a  man  honest,  charitable,  and  sufficiently  affectionate ; 
but  he  was  timid,  and  disposed  to  think  ill  of  those  whose  modes  of  life 
were  strange  to  him.  Actuated  by  these  feelings,  he  would  have  declined 
to  offer  the  hospitality  of  his  roof  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  had  any  choice  been 
left  to  him.  But  there  had  been  no  choice.  She  had  come  thither  unasked, 
with  her  boy  and  baggage,  and  he  could  not  send  her  away.  His  wife 
had  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  these  women  till  their  father 
came,  and  he  recognised  the  truth  of  what  his  wife  said.  There  they 
were,  and  there  they  must  remain  throughout  the  winter.  It  was  hard 
upon  him, —especially  as  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  as  to  money 
were  so  disagreeable  to  him ; — ^but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  His  duty 
must  be  done  though  it  were  ever  so  painful.    Then  tiiat  horrid  Colonel 
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had  come.  And  now  had  come  this  letter,  m  which  he  was  not  only 
accused  of  being  an  accomplice  betweeil  his  married  niece  and  her  lover, 
but  was  also  assured  that  he  should  be  held  up  to  public  ignominy  and 
disgrace.  Though  he  had  often  declared  that  Trevelyan  was  mad,  he 
would  not  remember  that  now.  Such  a  letter  as  he  had  received  should 
have  been  treated  by  him  as  the  production  of  a  madman.  But  he  was 
not  sane  enough  himself  to  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  He  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  clenched  his  fist^  and  was  almost  beside  himself  as  he  read  the 
letter  a  second  time. 

There  had  been  a  method  in  Trevelyan's  madness  ;  for  though  he  had 
declared  to  himself  that  without  doubt  Bozzle  had  been  right  in  saying 
that  as  the  Colonel  had  been  at  the  parsonage,  therefore,  as  a  certainty, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  met  the  Colonel  there,  yet  he  had  not  so  stated  in  lus 
letter.  He  had  merely  asserted  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  been  at  the 
house,  and  had  fbimded  his  accusation  upon  that  alleged  fact.  The 
alleged  fact  had  been  in  truth  a  fact.  80  far  Bozzle  had  been  right.  The 
Colonel  had  been  at  the  parsonage )  and  the  reader  knows  how  far  Mr. 
Outhouse  had  been  to  blame  fdr  his  share  in  the  matter !  He  rushed  off 
to  his  wife  with  the  letter,  declaring  at  first  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  Kora, 
ftnd  the  child,  and  the  servant,  should  be  sent  out  of  the  house  at  once. 
Bnt  at  last  Mrs.  Outhouse  sueceeded  in  showing  him  that  he  would  not 
be  justified  in  ill-using  them  because  Trevelyan  had  ill-used  him.  ^'  But 
I  will  write  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse.  *'  He  shaU  know  what  I  think 
about  it."  And  he  did  write  his  letter  that  day,  in  spite  of  his  wife's 
entreaties  that  he  would  allow  the  sun  to  set  upon  his  wratk  And  his 
letter  was  as  follows  i—^ 

"  8t,  Diddulph'Sf  Octobw  8,  186-.. 

"  I  have  received  yottr  letter  of  the  4th,  which  is  more  iniquitous, 
unjust,  and  ungrateful,  than  anything  I  ever  before  saw  written.  I  have 
been  surprised  from  the  first  at  your  gross  cruelty  to-  your  unoffending 
wife ;  but  even  that  seems  to  me  more  intelligible  than  your  conduct  in 
writing  such  words  as  those  which  you  have  dared  to  send  to  me. 

**  For  your  wife's  sake,  knowing  that  she  is  in  a  great  degree  still  in 
your  power,  I  will  condescend  to  tell  you  trhat  has  happened.  When 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  found  herself  constrained  to  leave  Nuneombe  Putney  by 
your  aspersions  on  her  character,  she  came  here,  to  the  protection  of 
her  nearest  relatives  within  reach,  toll  her  father  and  mother  should  be  in 
■England.  Sorely  against  my  will  I  received  them  into  my  home,  because 
they  had  been  deprived  of  olJier  shelter  by  the  cruelty  or  madness  of  him 
who  should  have  been  their  guardian.  Here  they  are,  and  here  they 
shall  remain  till  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley  arrives.  The  other  day,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is  their  father's  old  friend,  called, 
not  on  them,  but  on  me.  I  may  truly  say  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see 
Colonel  Osborne.  They  did  not  see  him,  nor  did  he  ask  to  see  them.  If 
his  coming  was  a  fiiult, — and  I  think  it  was  a  fault, — ^they  were  not 
implicated  in  it.  He  came,  remained  a  few  minutes,  and  went  without 
seeing  any  one  but  myself.  That  is  the  history  of  Colonel  Osborne's  visit 
to  my  house. 

"  I  have  not  thought  fit  to  show  your  letter  to  your  wife,  or  to  make 
her  acquainted  with  this  farther  proof  of  your  want  of  reason.  As  to  the 
threats  which  you  hold  out  of  removing  her  child  from  her,  you  can  of 
course  do  nothing  except  by  law.    I  do  not  think  that  even  you  will  be 
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sufficiently  audacious  to  take  any  steps  of  that  description.  Whatever 
protection  the  law  may  give  her  and  her  child  from  your  tyranny  and 
misconduct  cannot  be  obtained  till  her  father  shall  be  here. 

"  I  have  only  further  to  request  that  you  will  not  address  any  further 
communication  to  me.     Should  you  do  so,  it  will  be  refused. 

"  Yours  in  deep  indignation, 

**Oliphant  Outhouse." 

Trevelyan  had  also  written  two  other  letters  to  England,  one  to  Mr. 
Bideawhile  and  the  other  to  Bozzle.  In  the  former  he  acquainted  the 
lawyer  that  he  had  discovered  that  his  wife  still  maintained  her  inter- 
course with  Colonel  Osborne,  and  that  he  must  therefore  remove  his  child 
from  her  custody.  He  then  inquired  what  steps  would  be  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  obtain  possession  of  his  little  boy.  In  the  letter  to  Bozzle 
he  sent  a  cheque,  and  his  thanks  for  the  ex-policeman's  watchful  care. 
He  desired  Bozzle  to  continue  his  precautions,  and  explained  his  intentions 
about  his  son.  JBeing  somewhat  afraid  that  Mr.  Bideawhile  might  not  be 
zealous  on  his  behalf,  and  not  himself  understanding  accurately  the  extent 
of  his  power  with  regard  to  his  own  child,  or  the  means  whereby  he  might 
exercise  it,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  assistance  from  Bozzle  ako  on  this 
point.  He  thad  no  doubt  that  Boziile  knew  all  about  it.  He  had  great 
confidence  in  Bozzle.  But  still  he  did  not  like  to  consult  the  ex-policeman. 
He  knew  that  it  became  him  to  have  some  regard  for  his  own  dignity. 
He  therefore  put  the  matter  very  astutely  to  Bozzle,  asking  no  questions, 
but  alluding  to  his  difficulty  in  a  way  that  would  enable  Bozzle  to  offer 
advice. 

And  where  was  he  to  get  a  woman  to  take  charge  of  his  child  ?  If  Lady 
Milborough  would  do  it,  how  great  would  be  the  comfort !  But  he  was 
almost  sure  that  Lady  Milborough  would  not  do  it.  All  his  friends  had 
turned  against  him,  and  Lady  Milborough  among  the  number.  There 
was  nobody  left  to  him,  but  Bozzle.  Could  he  entrust  Bozzle  to  find  some 
woman  for  him  who  would  take  adequate  charge  of  the  little  fellow,  till 
he  himself  could  see  to  the  child's  education?  He  did  not  put  this 
question  to  Bozzle  in  plain  terms ;  but  he  was  very  astute,  and  wrote  in 
such  a  fashion  that  Bozzle  could  make  a  proposal,  if  any  proposal  were 
within  his  power. 

The  answer  fr^m  Mr.  Outhouse  came  first.  To  this  Mr.  Trevelyan 
paid  very  little  attention.  It  was  just  what  he  expected.  Of  course  Mr. 
Outhouse's  assurance  about  Colonel  Osborne  went  for  nothing.  A  man 
who  would  permit  intercourse  in  his  house  between  a  married  lady  and 
her  lover  would  not  scruple  to  deny  that  he  had  permitted  it.  Then  came 
Mr.  Bideawlule's  answer,  which  was  very  short.  Mr.  Bideawhile  said 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  the  child  till  Mr.  Trevelyan  should 
return  to  England ; — and  that  he  could  give  no  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  done  then  till  he  knew  more  of  the  circumstances.  It  was  quite  clear 
to  Trevelyan  that  he  must  employ  some  other  lawyer.  Mr.  Bideawhile 
had  probably  been  corrupted  by  Colonel  Osborne.  Could  Bozzle  recom- 
mend a  lawyer  ? 

From  Bozzle  himself  there  came  no  other  immediate  reply  than,  "  his 
duty,  and  tha  he  would  make  further  inquiries." 
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CHAPTER  XLVT. 

THE  AMEBICAN  MIKISTEB. 

I 

Lr  the  second  week  in  October,  Mr.  Glascock  returned  to  Florencev 
intending  to  remain  there  till  the  weather  should  have  become  bearable  at 
Naples.  His  father  was  said  to  be  better,  but  was  in  such  a  condition  as 
hardly  to  receive  much  comfort  from  his  son's  presence.  His  mind  was 
gone,  and  he  knew  no  one  but  his  nurse ;  and,  though  Mr.  Glascock  was 
imwilling  to  put  himself  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  returning  at  a  day's 
notice,  he  did  not  find  himself  obliged  to  remain  in  Naples  during  the  heat 
of  the  autumn.  So  Mr.  Glascock  returned  to  the  hotel  at  Florence, 
accompanied  by  the  tall  man  who  wore  the  buttons.  The  hotel-keeper  did 
not  allow  such  a  light  to  remain  long  hidden  under  a  bushel,  and  it  was 
Boon  spread  far  and  wide  that  the  Honourable  Charles  Glascock  and  his 
Binte  were  again  in  the  beautiful  city. 

And  the  fact  was  soon  known  to  the  American  Minister  and  his  family. 
Kr.  Spalding  was  a  man  who  at  home  had  been  very  hostile  to  English 
interests.  Many  American  gentlemen  are  known  for  such  hostility.  They 
make  anti-English  speeches  about  the  country,  as  though  they  thought 
that  war  with  England  would  produce  certain  triumph  to  the  States, 
certain  increase  to  American  trade,  and  certain  downfall  to  a  tyranny 
which  no  Anglo-Saxon  nation  ought  to  endure.  But  such  is  hardly  their 
real  opinion.  There,  in  the  States,  as  also  here  in  England,  you  shall 
from  day  to  day  hear  men  propounding,  in  very  loud  language,  advanced 
theories  of  political  action,  the  assertion  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  end  which  they  have  in  view.  Men  whom  we  know  to  have 
becai  as  mild  as  sucking  doves  in  the  political  aspiration  of  their  whole 
Htos,  suddenly  jump  up,  and  with  infuriated  gestures  declare  themselves 
the  enemies  of  everything  existing.  When  they  have  attained  their  little 
purpose, — or  have  failed  to  do  so, — ^they  revert  naturally  into  their  sucking- 
dove  elements.  It  is  so  with  Americans  as  frequently  as  with  ourselves, — 
and  there  is  no  political  subject  on  which  it  is  considered  more  expedient 
to  express  pseudo-enthusiasm  than  on  that  of  the  sins  of  England.  It  is 
understood  that  we  do  not  resent  it.  It  is  presumed  that  we  regard  it  as 
the  Irishman  regarded  his  wife's  cuffs.  In  the  States  a  large  party,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  those  who  have  lately  left  English  rule,  and  who  are  keen 
to  prove  to  themselves  how  wise  they  have  been  in  doing  so,  is  pleased  by 
this  strong  lang^uage  against  England;  and,  therefore,  the  strong  language 
is  spoken.  But  the  speakers,  who  are,  probably,  men  knowing  something 
of  the  world,  mean  it  not  at  all ;  they  have  no  more  idea  of  war  with 
JSngland  than  they  have  of  war  with  all  Europe ;  and  their  respect  for 
Bngland  and  for  Euglish  opinion  is  unbounded.  In  their  political  tones 
of  speech  and  modes  of  action  they  strive  to  be  as  English  as  possible. 
Mr.  Spalding's  aspirations  were  of  this  nature.  He  had  uttered  speeches 
against  England  which  would  make  the  hair  stand  on  end  on  the  head  of 
an  uninitiated  English  reader.  He  had  told  his  countrymen  that  English- 
men hugged  their  chains,  and  would  do  so  until  American  hammers  had 
knocked  those  chains  from  off  their  wounded  wrists  and  bleeding  ankles. 
He  had  declared  that,  if  certain  American  claims  were  not  satisfied,  there 
▼as  liothing  left  for  Americans  to  do  but  to  cross  the  ferry  with  such  a 
sheriff's  officer  as  would  be  able  to  make  distraint  on  the  great  English 
lumsehold*    He  had  declared  that  the  sheriff's  officer  woiud  have  very 
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little  trouble.  He  had  spoken  of  Canada  as  an  ontlying  American  teni- 
tory,  not  yet  quite  sufficiently  redeemed  from  savage  life  to  be  received 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  There  is  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  of  this  kind 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  American  orator.  Mr.  Spalding  had  been  quite 
successful,  and  was  now  Minister  at  Florence ;  but,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  coming  to  him  from  his  prosperity  was  l^e  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  well-bred  Englishmen,  in  the  capital  to  which  he  had 
been  sent.  When,  therefore,  his  wife  and  nieces  pointed  out  to  him  the 
£Gkct  that  it  was  manifestly  his  duty  to  call  upon  Mr.  Glascock  after  what 
had  passed  between  them  on  that  night  under  the  Campanile,  he  did  not 
rebel  for  an  instant  against  the  order  given  to  him.  His  mind  never 
reverted  for  a  moment  to  that  opinion  w^iich  had  gained  for  him  such  a 
ix)und  of  applause,  when  expressed  on  the  platform  of  the  Temperance 
Hall  at  Nubbly  Creek,. State  of  Illinois,  to  the  effect  that  the  English 
aristocrat,  thorough-bom  and  thorough-bred,  who  inherited  acres  and 
titles  from  his  father,  could  never  be  fitting  company  for  a  thoughtful 
Christian  American  citizen.  He  at  once  had  his  hat  brushed,  and  took  up 
his  best  gloves  and  umbrella,  and  went  off  to  Mr.  Glascock's  hotel.  He 
was  strictly  enjoined  by  the  ladies  to  fix  a  day  on  which  Mr.  Glascock 
would  come  and  dine  at  the  American  embassy. 

"  *C.  G.'  has  come  back  to  see  you,"  said  Olivia  to  her  elder  sister. 
They  had  always  called  him  "  C.  G.*'  since  the  initials  had  been  seen  on 
the  travelling  bag. 

"  Probably,"  said  Carry.  "  There  is  so  very  liltle  else  to  bring  people 
to  Florence,  that  there  can  hardly  be  any  other  reason  for  his  coming. 
They  do  say  it's  terribly  hot  at  Naples  jiist  now ;  but  that  can  have  Im 
nothing  to  ao  with  it." 

**We  shall  see,"  said  livy.  "I'm  sure  he's  in  love  with  you.  He 
looked  to  me  just  like  a  proper  sort  of  lover  for  you,  when  I  saw  his  long 
legs  creeping  up  over  our  heads  into  the  b£mquette." 

'*  You  ought  to  have  been  very  much  obliged  to  his  long  legs ; — so  sick 
as  you  were  at  the  time." 

"  I  like  him  amazingly,"  said  Livy,  "  legs  and  all.  I  only  hope  ITncle 
Jonas  won't  bore  him,  so  as  to  prevent  his  coming." 

*'  His  father  is  very  HI,"  said  Carry,  "  and  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  see 
him  at  aU." 

But  the  American  Minister  was  successfol.  He  found  Mr.  Glascock 
sitting  in  his  dressing*gown,  smoking  a  cigar,  and  reading  a  newspaper. 
The  English  aristocrat  seemed  very  glad  to  see  his  visitor,  and  assamed 
no  airs  at  all.  The  American  altogether  forgot  his  speech  at  Nubbly 
Creek,  and  found  the  aristocrat's  society  to  be  very  pleasant.  He  lit  a 
cigar,  and  they  talked  about  Naples,  Eome,  and  Florence.  Mr.  Spalding, 
when  the  marbles  of  old  Rome  were  mentioned,  was  a  little  too  keen  in 
insisting  on  the  merits  of  Story,  Miss  Hosmer,  and  Hiram  Powers,  and 
hardly  carried  his  listener  with  him  in  the  parallel  which  he  drew  between 
Greenough  and  Phidias ;  and  he  was  somewhat  repressed  by  the  apathetic 
curtness  of  Mr.  Glascock's  reply,  when  he  suggested  that  the  victory 
gained  by  the  gunboats  at  Yicksburg,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  vividly 
brought  to  his  mind  by  an  account  wmch  he  had  just  been  reading  of  the 
battle  of  Actium ;  but  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Mr.  Glascock  to  accept 
an  invitation  to  dinner  for  the  next  day  but  one,  and  the  two  genl^emen 
parted  on  the  most  amicable  terms. 

Everybody  meets  everybody  in  Florence  every  day.  Carry  and  Livy 
Spalding  had  met  Mr.  Glascock  twice  before  the  dinner  at  tiieir  uncle's 
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honse,  so  that  they  met  at  dinner  quite  as  intimate  friends.  Mrs.  Spalding 
had  very  large  rooms,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  on  the  Lungamo.  The 
height  of  her  abode  was  attributed  by  Mrs.  Spalding  to  her  dread  of 
mosquitoes.  She  had  not  yet  learned  that  people  in  Florence  require  no 
excuse  for  being  asked  to  walk  up  three  flights  of  stairs.  The  rooms, 
when  they  were  reached,  were  very  lofty,  floored  with  what  seemed  to  be 
marble,  and  were  of  a  nature  almost  to  warrant  Mrs.  Spalding  in  feeling 
that  nature  had  made  her  more  akin  to  an  Italian  countess  than  to  a 
matron  of  Nubbly  Creek,  State  of  Illinois,  where  Mr.  Spalding  had  found 
her  and  made  her  his  own.  There  was  one  other  Englishman  present, 
Mr.  Harris  Hyde  Granville  Gore,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  now  serving 
temporarily  at  the  English  Legation  in  Florence ;  and  an  American,  Mr. 
Jackson  Unthank,  a  man  of  wealth  and  taste,  who  was  resolved  on  liaving 
sach  a  collection  of  pictures  at  his  house  in  Baltimore  that  no  English 
private  collection  should  in  any  way  come  near  to  it ;  and  a  Tuscan,  from 
the  Italian  Foreign  Office,  to  whom  nobody  could  speak  except  Mr.  Harris 
Hyde  Granville  Gore, — ^who  did  not  indeed  seem  to  enjoy  the  efforts  of 
conveisation  which  were  expected  of  him.  The  Italian,  who  had  a  handle 
to  his  name, — lie  was  a  Count  Buonarosd, — ^took  Mrs.  Spalding-in  to  dinner. 
Mis.  Spalding  had  been  at  great  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  this  was 
proper,  or  whether  she  should  not  entrust  herself  to  Mr.  Glascock.  There 
were  different  points  to  be  considered  in  the  matter.  She  did  not  quite 
know  whether  she  was  in  ItaJy  or  in  America.  She  had  glimmerings  on 
the  sabject  of  her  privilege  to  carry  her  ovni  nationality  into  her  own 
drawing-room.  And  then  she  was  called  upon  to  deal  between  an  Italian 
Count  with  an  elder  brother,  and  an  English  Honourable,  who  had  no 
SQch  incumbrance.  Which  of  the  two  was  possessed  of  the  higher  rank  ? 
"I've  found  it  all  out,  Aunt  Mary,"  said  Livy.  "You  must  take  the 
Count."  For  Livy  wanted  to  give  her  sister  every  chance.  "  How  have 
you  found  it  out?"  said  the  aunt.  '^You  maybe  sure  it  is  so,"  said 
Livy.  And  the  lady  in  her  doubt  yielded  the  point.  Mrs.  Spalding,  as  she 
walked  along  the  passage  on  the  Cou&t's  arm,  determined  that  she  would 
learn  Italian.  She  would  have  given  all  Nubbly  Creek  to  have  been  able 
to  speak  a  worcT  to  Count  Buonarosci.  To  do  her  justice,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  she  \\bA  studied  a  few  words.  But  her  courage  failed  her, 
and  she  could  not  speak  them.  She  was  very  careful,  however,  that  Mr. 
H.  H.  G.  Gore  was  placed  in  the  chair  next  to  the  Count. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  you  here,"  said  Mr.  Spalding,  addressing 
himself  especially  to  Mr.  Glascock,  as  he  stood  up  at  his  own  seat  at  the 
round  table.  "  In  leaving  my  own  country,  sir,  there  is  nothing  that  I 
▼alne  more  than  the  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  those  whose 
historic  names  and  existing  positions  are  of  such  inestimable  value  to  the 
world  at  large."  In  saying  this,  Mr.  Spalding  was  not  in  the  least  in- 
sincere, nor  did  his  conscience  at  all  prick  him  in  reference  to  that  speech 
at  Nubbly  Creek.  On  both  occasions  he  half  thought  as  he  spoke, — or 
thought  that  he  thought  so.  Unless  it  be  on  subjects  especially  endeared 
to  OS  the  thoughts  of  but  few  of  us  go  much  beyond  this. 

Mr.  Glascock,  who  sat  between  Mrs.  Spalding  and  her  niece,  was  soon 
Mked  by  the  elder  lady  whether  he  had  been  in  the  States.  No]  he  had 
not  been  in  the  States.  **  Then  you  must  come,  Mr.  Glascock,"  said  Mrs. 
Spalding,  "  though  I  will  not  say,  dwelling  as  we  now  are  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world  of  art,  that  we  in  our  own  homes  have  as  much  of  the 
Ottter  beauty  of  form  to  charm  the  stranger  as  is  to  be  found  in  other 
Ittds.    Yet  I  think  that  the  busy  lives  of  men,  and  the  varied  institutions 
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of  a  free  oonntry,  must  always  have  an  interest  peculiarly  theix  own*** 
Mr.  Glascock  declared  that  he  quite  agreed  with  her,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  might  some  day  find,  himself  in  New  York. 

<<  You  wouldn't  like  it  at  all/'  said  Carry ;  '<  hecauae yon^are  an^aristocrat. 
I  don't  mean  that  it  would  he  your  fault." 

''Why  should  that  prevent  my  liking  it^T-even  if  I-  were  an  aris- 
tocrat?" 

'*  One  half  of  the  people  would  ran  after  you,  and  the  other  half  would 
run  away  from  you,"  said  Carry. 

'<  Then  Td  taJ^e  to  the  people  who  ran  after  me,  and  would  not  regard 
the  others." 

**  That's  all  very  well, — ^but  you  wouldn't  like  it  And  then  yon  would 
become  unfair  to  what  you  saw.  When  some  of  our  speechifying  people 
talked  to  you  about  our  institutions  through  their  nos^  you  would  think 
that  the  mstitutions  themselves  must  be  bad.  And  we  have  nothing  to 
show  except  our  mstitutions." 

*^  What  are  American  institutions  P  "  asked  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  Everything  is  an  institution.  Having  iced  water  to  drink,  in  every 
room  of  the  house  is  an  institution.  Having  hospitals  in  every  town  is 
an  institution.  Travelling  altogether  in  one  class  of  railway  cars  is  an 
institution.  Saying  sir,  is  an  institution.  Teaching  all  the  children  mathe- 
matics is  an  institution.  Plenty  of  food  is  an  institution.  Getting  drunk 
is  an  institution  in  a  great  many  towns.*  Lecturing  is  an  institutioii. 
There  are  plenty  of  them,  and  some  are  very  good ; — ^but  you  wouldn't 
like  it." 

"  At  any  rate,  I'll  go  and  see,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

'^  If  you  do,  I  hope  we  may  be  at  home,"  said  Miss  Spalding. 

Mr.  Spalding,  in  the  mean  time,  with  the  assistance  of  his  countryman, 
the  man  of  taste,  was  endeavouring  to  explain  a  certain  point  in  American 
politics  to  the  Count.  As,  in  doing  this,  they  called  upon  Mr.  Gore  to 
translate  every  speech  they  made  into  Italian,  and  as  Mr.  Gore  had  never 
offered  his  services  as  an  interpreter,  .and  as  the  Italian  did  not  quite  catch 
the  subtle  meanings  of  the  Americans  in  Mr.  Gore's  Tuscan  version,  and 
did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  understand  the  things  that  were  explained  to 
him,  Mr.  Gore  and  the  Italian  began  to  think  that  the  two  Americans 
were  bores.  "The  truth  is,  Mr.  Spalding,"  said  Mr,  Gk)re,  "I've  got 
such  a  cold  in  my  head,  that  I  don't  think  I  can  explain  it  any  more." 
Then  Livy  Spalding  laughed  aloud,  and  the  two  American  gentlemen 
began  to  eat  their  dinner.  "It  sounds  ridiculous,  don't  it?"  said  Mr. 
Gore,  in  a  whisper. 

"  I  ought  not  to  have  laughed,  I  know,"  said  Livy. 

"  The  very  best  thing  you  could  have  done.  I  shan't  be  troubled  any 
more  now.  The  fact  is,  I  know  just  nine  words  of  Italian.  Now  there 
is  a  difl&culty  in  having  to  explain  the  whole  theory  of  American  politics 
to  an  Italian,  who  doesn't  want  to  know  anything  about  it,  with  so  very 
small  a  repertory  of  words  at  one's 'command." 

"HowweUyoudidit!" 

"  Too  Well.  I  felt  that.  So  well  that,  unless  I  had  stopped  it,  t 
shouldn't  have  been  able  to  say  a  word  to  you  all  through  dinner.  Your 
laughter  clenched  it,  and  Buonarosci  and  I  will  be  grateful  to  you  for 
ever." 

After  the  ladies  went  there  was  rather  a  bad  half  hour  for  Mr.  Glascock. 
He  was  button-holed  by  the  minister,  and  found  it  oppressive  before  hd 
was  enabled  to  escape  into  the  drawing-room.     "  Mr.  Glascock,"  said  tho 
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minister,  "  an  English  gentleman,  sir,  like  you,  who  has  the  privilege  of 
an  hereditary  seat  in  your  parliament," — ^Mr.  Glascock  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  were  being  accused  of  having  an  hereditary  seat  in  ttie  House, 
of  Commons,  but  he  would  not  stop  to  correct  any  possible  error  on  that 
point, — ''and  who  has  been  bom  tp  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  rank,  and 
social  eminence,  should  never  think  that  his  education  is  complete  till  he 
has  visited  our  great  cities  in  the  west."  Mr.  Glascock  hinted  that  he  by 
no  means  conceived  lus  education  to  be  complete ;  but  the  minister  went 
on  without  attending  "lo  this.  "  Till  you  have  seen,  sir,  what  men  can  do 
who  are  placed  upon. the  earth  with  all  God's  gifts  of  free  intelligence, 
free  air,  and  a  free  soU,  but  without  any  of  those  other  good  things  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  gifts  of  fortune,  you  can  never  become  aware 
of  the  infinite  ingenuity  of  man."  There  had  been  much  said  before,  but 
just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Gore  and  the  American  left  the  room,  and  the 
Italian  followed  them  briskly.  Mr.  Glascock  at  once  made  a  decided 
attempt  to  bolt ;  but  the  minister  was  on  the  alert,  and  was  too  quick  for 
liim.  And  he  was  by  no  means  ashamed  of  what  he  was  doing.  He  had 
got  his  guest  by  the  coat,  and  openly  declared  his  intention  of  holding 
him.  *'  Ijet  me  keep  you  for  a  few  minutes,  sir,"  said  he, ''  while  I  dilate 
on  this  point  in  one  direction.  In  the  drawing-room  female  spells  are  too 
potent  for  us  male  orators.  In  going  among  us,  Mr.  Glascock,  you  must 
not  look  for  luxury  or  refinement,  for  you  will  find  them  not.  Nor  must 
you  hope  to  encounter  the  highest  order  of  erudition.  The  lofty  summits 
of  acquired  faiowledge  tower  in  your  country  with  an  altitude  we  have  not 
readied  yet." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Glascock, 

"No,  sir.  In  our  new  country  and  in  our  new  cities  we  still  lack  the 
luxmious  perfection  of  fastidious  civilisation.  But,  si^,  regard  our  level. 
That  is  wlmt  X  say  to  every  imprejudiced  Britisher  that  comes  among  us ; 
look  at  our  level.  And  when  you  have  looked  at  our  level,  I  think  that 
you  will  confess  that  we  live  on  the  highest  table-land  that  the  world  has 
yet  afforded  to  mankind.  You  follow  my  meaning,  Mr.  Glascock  ?"  Mr. 
Glascock  was  not  sure  that  he  did,  but  tiie  minister  went  on  to  make  that 
meaning  clear.  "It  is  the  multitude  that  with  us  is  educated.  Go  into 
their  houses,  sir,  and  see  how  they  thumb  fheir  books.  Look  at  the 
domestic  correspondence  of  our  helps  and  servants,  and  see  how  they  write 
and  speU.  We  haven't  got  the  mountains,  sir,  but  our  table-lands  are  the 
highest  on  which  the  bright  sun  of  our  Almighty  God  has  as  yet  shone 
with  its  illuminating  splendour  in  this  improving  world  of  ours !  It  is 
because  we  are  a  young  people,  sir, — ^with  nothing  as  yet  near  to  us  of  the 
decrepitude  of  age.  llie  weakness  of  age,  sir,  is  the  penalty  paid  by  the 
folly  of  youth.  "We  are  not  so  wise,  sir,  but  what  we  too  shall  suffer  from 
its  effects  as  years  roU  over  our  heads."  There  was  a  great  deal  more,  but 
at  last  Mr.  Glascock  did  escape  into  the  drawing-room. 

"My  unde  has  bgen  saying  a  few  words  to  you  perhaps,"  said  Carry 
Spalding. 

"Yes ;  he  has,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

'*He  usually  does,"  said  Cany  Spalding. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn. 

ABOUT  PISHING,   AND  NATIOATION,   AND  HEAD-DBESSE8. 

The  feud  betweeil  Miss  Stanbury  and  Mr.  Gibson  raged  violently  in 
Exeter,  and  produced  many  complications  which  were  very  difficult  indeed 
of  management.  Each  belH^rent  part^^  felt  that  a  special  injury  had 
been  inflicted  upon  it.  Mr.  Gibson  was  quite  sure  that  he  had  been  grossly 
misused  by  Miss  Stanbury  the  elder,  and  strongly  suspected  that  Miss 
Stanbury  the  younger  had  had  a  hand  in  this  misconduct.  It  had  been 
positively  asserted  to  him, — at  least  so  he  thought,  but  in  this  was  probably 
in  eryor, — ^that  the  lady  would  acce;pt  him  if  he  proposed  to  her.  AU 
Exeter  had  been  made  aware  of  the  intended  compact.  He,  indeed,  had 
denied  its  existence  to  Miss  French,  comforting  himself,  as  best  he  might, 
with  the  reflection  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war ;  but  when  he  counted 
over  his  injuries  he  did  not  think  of  this  denial.  All  Exeter,  so  to  say, 
had  known  of  it.  And  yet,  when  he  had  come  with  his  proposal,  he  had 
been  refused  without  a  moment's  consideration,  first  by  the  aunt,  and  then 
by  the  niece; — and,  after  that,  had  been  violently  abused,  and  at  last 
turned  out  of  the  house!  Surely,  no  gentleman  had  ever  before  been 
subjected  to  ill-usage  so  violent !  But  Miss  Stanbury  the  elder  was  quite 
as  assured  that  the  injury  had  been  done  to  her.  As  to  the  matter  of  the 
compact  itself  she  knew  very  well  that  she  had  been  as  true  as  steel.  She 
had  done  everything  in  her  power  to  bring  about  the  marriage.  She  liad 
been  generous  in  her  offers  of  money.  She  had  used  all  her  powers  of 
persuEision  on  Dorothy,  and  she  had  given  every  opportunity  to  Mr. 
Gibson.  It  was  not  her  fault  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of 
the  good  things  which  she  had  put  in  his  way.  He  had  first  been,  as  she 
thought,  ignorant  and  arrogant,  fanc3mig  that  the  good  things  ought  to 
be  made  his  own  without  any  bx>uble  on  his  part ; — and  then  awkward, 
not  knowing  how  to  take  the  trouble  when  trouble  was  necessary.  And 
as  to  that  matter  of  abusive  language  and  turning  out  of  the  house,  Miss 
Stanbury  was  quite  convinced  thA,t  siie  was  sinned  against,  and  not  herself 
the  sinner.  She  declared  to  Martha,  more  than  once,  Ihat  Mr.  Gibson 
had  used  such  language  to  her  that,  coming  out  of  a  clergyman's  nfbulh, 
it  had  quite  dismayed  her.  Martha,  who  knew  her  mistress,  probably  j^lt 
that  ]^.  GH[bson  had  at  least  received  as  good  as  he  gave ;  but  she  had 
made  no  attempt  to  set  her  mistress  right  on  that  point. 

But  the  cause  of  Miss  Stanbury' s  sharpest  anger  was  not  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  Gibson's  conduct  either  before  Dorotiiy's  rerusal  of  his  offer,  or  on  the 
occasion  of  his  being  turned  out  of  the  house.  A  base  rumour  was  spread 
about  the  city  that  Dorothy  Stanbury  had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
that  Mr.  Gibson  had  civilly  decUned  the  offer, — and  that  hence  had  arisen 
the  wrath  of  the  Juno  of  the  Close.  Now  this  was  not  to  be  endured  by 
Miss  Stanbury.  She  had  felt  even  in  the  moment  of  her  original  anger 
against  Mr.  Gibson  that  she  was  bound  in  honour  not  to  tell  the  story 
against  him.  She  had  brought  him  into  the  little  difficulty,  and  she  at 
least  would  hold  her  tongue.  She  was  quite  sure  that  Dorothy  woidd 
never  boast  of  her  triumph.  And  Martha  had  been  strictly  cautioned, — 
as  indeed,  also,  had  Brooke  Burgess.  The  man  had  behaved  like  an  idiot, 
Miss  Stanbury  said ;  but  he  had  been  brought  into  a  little  dilemma,  and 
nothing  should  be  said  about  it  from  the  house  in  the  Close.    But  when 
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the  other  rmnour  reached  Miss  Stanbury's  ears,  when  Mrs.  Crumbie 
condoled  -with  her  on  her  niece's  misfortune,  when  Mrs.  MacHugh  asked 
whether  Mr.  Gibson  had  not  behaved  rather  badly  to  the  young  lady,  then 
our  Juno's  celestial  mind  was  filled  with  a  divine  anger.  But  even  then 
she  did  not  declare  the  truth.  She  asked  a  question  of  Mrs.  Crumbie,  and 
was  enabled,  as  she  thought,  to  trace  the  falsehood  to  the  Frenches.  She 
did  not  think  that  Mr.  Gibson  could  on  a  sudden  have  become  so  base  a 
liar.  "Mr.  Gibson  fast  and  loose  with  my  niece!"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
MacHugh.  "  You  have  not  got  the  story  quite  right,  my  dear  Mend. 
Pray,  believe  me ; — ^there  has  been  nothing  of  that  sort."  "  I  dare  say 
not,"  said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  "  and  I'm  sure  I  don't  care.  Mr.  Gibson  has 
been  going  to  marry  one  of  the  French  girls  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
I  think  he  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  and  do  it  at  last." 

"I  can  assure  you  he  is  quite  welcome  as  far  as  Dorothy  is  concerned," 
said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Without  a  doubt  the  opinion  did  prevail  throughout  Exeter  that  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  had  been  regarded  time  out  of  mind  as  the  property  of  the 
Miss  Frenches,  had  been  angled  for  by  the  ladies  in  the  Close,  that  he  heul 
nearly  been  caught,  but  that  he  had  slipped  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  was  now  about  to  subside  quietly  into  the  net  which  had  been  origin- 
ally prepared  for  him.  Arabella  French  had  not  spoken  loudly  on  the 
sabject,  but  Camilla  had  declared  in  more  than  one  house  that  she  had 
most  direct  authority  for  stating  that  the  gentleman  had  never  dreamed 
of  offering  to  the  young  lady.  "  Why  he  should  not  do  so  if  he  pleases, 
I  don't  Imow,"  said  Camilla.  '^  Only  the  fact  is  that  he  has  not  pleased. 
The  rumour  of  course  has  reached  him,  and,  as  we  happen  to  be  very  old 
friends,  we  have  authority  for  denying  it  altogether."  All  this  came 
roimd  to  Miss  Stanbury,  and  she  was  divine  in  her  wrath. 

"  If  tiiey  drive  me  to  it,"  she  said  to  Dorothy,  "  I'll  have  the  whole 
troth  told  by  the  bellman  through  the  city,  or  I'll  pubHsh  it  in  the 
County  Gazette." 

"Pray  don't  say  a  word  about  it,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

**  It  is  those  odious  girls.    He's  there  now  every  day.'* 
,  **Why  shouldn't  he  go  there.  Aunt  Stanbury? " 

**  If  he's  fool  enough,  let  him  go.  I  don't  care  where  he  goes.  But  I 
do  car©  about  these  ues.  They  wouldn't  dare  to  say  it  only  they  thhik 
my  mouth  is  closed.  They've  no  honour  themselves,  but  they  screen 
themselves  behind  mine." 

**Fm  sure  they  won't  find  themselves  mistaken  in  what  they  trust  to," 
said  Dorothy,  with  a  spirit  that  her  aunt  had  not  expected  from  her. 
Miss  Stanbury  at  this  time  had  told  nobody  that  the  offer  to  her  niece 
had  been  made  and  repeated  and  finally  rejected ; — ^but  she  foimd  it  very 
difficult  to  hold  her  tongue. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gibson  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  at  Heavitree. 
It  should  not  perhaps  be  asserted  broadly  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  marriage  would  be  good  for  him ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  nund,  at 
least,  to  this,  that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  postponed  without  a  balance  of 
disadvantage.  The  Charybdis  in  the  Close  drove  him  helpless  into  the 
"Whirlpool  of  the  Heavitree  ScyUa.  He  had  no  longer  an  escape  from  the 
perils  of  the  latter  shore.  He  had  been  so  mauled  by  the  opposite  waves, 
^t  he  had  neither  spirit  nor  skill  left  to  him  to  keep  in  the  middle  track. 
He  was  almost  daily  at  Heavitree,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  from 
himself  the  approach  of  his  doom. 

But  stUl  there  were  two  of  them.    He  knew  that  he  must  become  a 
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prey,  but  was  there  any  choice  left  to  him  as  to  which  siren  should  have 
him  ?  He  had  been  quite  aware  in  his  more  gallant  days,  before  he  had 
been  knocked  about  on  that  Gharybdis  rock,  that  he  might  sip,  and  taste, 
and  choose  between  the  sweets.  He  had  come  to  think  lately  that  the 
younger  young  lady  was  the  sweeter.  Eight  years  ago  indeed  the  pas- 
sages belrvreen  him  and  the  elder  had  been  tender ;  but  Camilla  had  tiien 
been  simply  a  romping  girl,  hardly  more  than  a  year  or  two  beyond  her 
teens.  Now,  with  her  matured  charms,  CSamiUa  was  certainly  the  more 
engaging  as  far  as  outward  form  went.  Arabella's  cheeks  were  thin  and 
long,  and  her  front  teeth  had  come  to  show  themselves.  Her  eyes  were 
no  doubt  still  bright,  and  what  she  had  of  hair  was  soft  and  dark.  But  it 
was  very  thin  in  front,  and  what  there  was  of  supplemental  mass  behind, 
— ^the  bandbox  by  which  Miss  Stanbury  was  so  much  aggrieved, — was 
worn  with  an  indifference  to  the  lines  of  beauty,  which  Mr.  Gibson  him- 
self found  to  be  very  depressing.  A  man  with  a  fair  burden  on  his  back 
is  not  a  grievous  sight ;  but  when  we  see  a  small  human  being  attached 
to  a  bale  of  goods  which  he  can  hardly  manage  to  move,  we  fe^  that  the 
poor  fellow  has  been  cruellv  overweighted.  Mr.  Gibson  certainly  had 
that  sensation  about  Arabella's  chignon.  And  as  he  regarded  it  in  a 
nearer  and  a  dearer  light, — as  a  chignon  that  might  possibly  become  his 
own,  as  a  burden  which  in  one  sense  he  might  himself  be  called  upon  to 
bear,  as  a  domestic  utensil  which  he  himself  might  be  called  upon  to 
inspect,  and  perhaps  to  aid  the  shifting  on  and  the  shifting  off,  he  did 
begin  to  think  that  that  side  of  the  Scylla  gulf  ought  to  be  avoided  if 
possible.  And  probably  this  propensity  on  his  part,  this  feeling  that  he 
would  like  to  reconsider  the  matter  dispassionately  before  he  gave  him- 
self up  for  good  to  his  old  love,  may  have  been  increased  by  Camilla's 
apparent  wimdrawal  of  her  claims.  He  felt  mildly  grateful  te  the  Heavi- 
tree  household  in  g^eneral  for  accepting  him  in  thigr  time  of  his  affliction, 
but  he  could  not  admit  to  himself  that  they  had  a  right  te  decide  upon  ^^im 
in  private  conclave,  and  allot  him  either  te  the  one  or  te  the  other  nuptials 
wiuiout  consultation  with  himself.  To  be  swallowed  up  by  Scylla  he  now 
recognised  as  his  doom ;  but  he  thought  he  ought  te  be  asked  on  which 
side  of  the  gulf  he  would  prefer  to  go  down.  The  way  in  which  Camilla 
spoke  of  him  as  a  thing  that  wasn't  hers,  but  another's ;  and  the  way 
in  which  Arabella  looked  at  him,  as  though  he  were  hers  and  could 
never  be  another's,  wounded  his  manly  pride.  He  had  always  under- 
steod  that  he  might  have  his  choice,  and  he  could  not  understand  that 
the  little  mishap  which  had  befallen  him  in  the  Close  was  te  rob  him  of 
that  privilege. 

He  used  te  drink  tea  at  Heavitree  in  those  days.  On  one  evening  on 
going  in  he  found  himself  alone  with  Arabella.  ^*  Oh,  Mr.  Gibson,"  she 
said,  "  we  weren't  sure  whether  you'd  come.  And  mamma  and  Camilla 
have  gone  out  to  Mrs.  Camadge's."  Mr.  Gibson  muttered  some  word  to 
the  effect  that  he  hoped  he  had  kept  nobody  at  home ;  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  remembered  that  he  had  distinctly  said  that  he  would  come  on  this 
evening.  "I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  gone,"  said  Arabella,  "  be- 
cause I  am  not  quite, — not  quite  myself  at  present.  Ko,  not  ill ;  not  at 
all.  Don't  you  know  what  it  is,  Mr.  Gibson,  to  be, — te  be, — ^te  be, — ^not 
quite  yourself  P  "  Mr.  Gibson  said  that  he  had  very  often  felt  like  that. 
*'  And  one  can't  get  over  it ; — can  one  P  "  continued  Arabella.  **  There 
comes  a  presentiment  that  something  is  going  te  happen,  and  a  kind  of 
belief  that  something  has  happened,  though  you  don't  know  what ;  and 
the  heart  refuses  te  be  light,  and  the  spirit  becomes  abashed,  and  the 
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mind,  though  it  creates  new  thoughts,  will  not  settle  itself  to  its  accus- 
tomed work.    I  suppose  it's  what  Sie  novels  have  called  Melancholy." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.  "  But  there's  generally  some  cause 
far  it.    Debt  for  instance " 

"It's  nothing  of  that  kind  with  me.  It's  no  debt,  at  least,  that  can  be 
written  down  in  the  figures  of  ordinary  arithmetic.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Gib- 
son, and  we  will  have  some  tea."  Then,  as  she  stretched  forward  to  ring 
the  bell,  he  thought  that  he  never  in  his  life  had  seen  anything  so 
unshapely  as  that  huge  wen  at  the  back  of  her  head.  "Monstrum 
horrendum,  informe,  ingens !  ^  He  could  not  help  quoting  the  woriis  to 
himself.  She  was.  dressed  with  some  attempt  at  being  smart,  but  her 
ribbons  were  soiled,  and  her  lace  was  tawdry,  and  the  fabric  of  her  dress 
was  old  and  dowdy.  He  was  quite  sure  that  he  would  feel  no  pride  in 
calling  her  Mrs.  Gibson,  no  pleasure  in  having  her  aU  to  himself  at  his 
own  hearth.  "  I  hope  we  shall  escape  the  bitterness  of  Miss  Stanbury's 
tongue  if  we  drink  tea  t^fce-a-tete,'.'  i^e  said,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

"  I  don't  suppose  she'll  know  anything  about  it." 

"She  knows  about  everything,  Mr.  Gibson.  It's  astonishing  what  she 
knows.  She  has  eyes  and  ears  everywhere.    I  shouldn't  care,  if  she  didn't 

see  and  hear  so  very  incorrectly.      I'm  told  now  that  she  declares ; 

but  it  doesn't  signify." 

"  Declares  what  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  Never  mind.  But  wasn't  it  odd  how  all  Exeter  believed  that  you 
were  going  to  be  married  in  that  house,  and  to  live  there  all  the  rest  of 
your  Ufe,  and  be  one  of  Miss  Stanbury's  slaves.  I  never  believed  it,  Mr. 
Gibson."  This  she  said  with  a  sad  smile,  that  ought  to  have  brought 
him  on  his  knees,  in  spite  of  the  chignon. 

"One  can't  help  th^  things,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  I  never  could  have  believed  it ; — ^not  even  if  you  had  not  given  me 
an  assurance  so  solemn,  and  so  sweet,  that  there  was  nothing  in  it."  The 
poor  man  had  given  the  assurance,  and  could  not  deny  the  solemnity  and 
the  sweetness.  "  That  was  a  happy  moment  for  us,  Mr.  Gibson ;  because, 
though  we  never  believed  it,  when  it  was  dinned  into  our  ears  so  fre- 
quently, when  it  was  made  such  a  triumph  in  the  Close,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  fear  that  there  might  be  something  in  it."  He  felt  that  he  ought 
to  make  some  reply,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say.  He  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  the  lie  he  had  told,  but  he  could  not  untell  it.    '^  Camilla 

Xa,ched  me  afterwards  for  asking  you,"  whispered  Arabella,  in  her 
t,  tenderest  voice.  "  She  said  that  it  was  unmaidenly.  I  hope  you 
did  not  think  it  unmaidenly,  Mr.  Gibson  F  " 

"  Oh  dear  no ; — ^not  at  aU,"  said  he. 

Arabella  French  was  painfully  alive  to  the  fact  that  she  must  do  some- 
thing. She  had  her  fish  on  the  hook ;  but  of  what  use  is  a  fish  on  your 
hook,  if  you  cannot  land  him  ?  "When  could  she  have  a  better  oppor- 
tonity  than  this  of  landing  the  scaly  darling  out  of  the  firesh  and  free 
waters  of  his  bachelor  stream,  and  sousing  him  into  the  pool  of  domestic 
3ife,  to  be  ready  there  for  her  own  household  purposes  P  "I  had  known 
you  so  long,  Mr.  Gibson,"  she  s€iid,  "and  had  valued  your  Mendship  so 
— BO  deeply."  As  he  looked  at  her  he  could  see  nothing  but  the  shape- 
less excrescence  to  which  his  eyes  had  been  so  painfully  called  by  Miss 
Stanbury's  satire.  It  is  true  that  he  had  formerly  been  very  tender  with 
her,  but  she  had  not  then  carried  about  with  her  that  distorted  monster. 
He  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  at  all  boimd  by  anything  which  had 
parsed  between  them  in  circumstances  so  very  different.  But  yet  he  ought 
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to  say  something.  He  ouglit  to  have  said  something ;  bat  he  said  nothing* 
She  was  patient,  however,  very  patient ;  and  she  went  on  playing  him 
wil^  her  hook.  ^'I  am  so  glad  that  I  did  not  go  out  to-night  with 
mamma.  It  has  been  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hare  this  conversation, 
with  you.    Camilla^  perhaps,  would  say  that  I  am — ^mmiaidenly." 

« I  don't  think  so." 

**  That  is  all  that  I  care  for,  Mr.  Gibson.  If  yon  acquit  me,  I  do  not 
mind  who  accuses.  I  should  not  like  to  suppose  that  you  thought  me 
unmaidenly.  Anything  would  be  better  than  that ;  but  I  can  throw  all 
such  considerations  to  the  wind  when  true — ^true — Mendship  is  concerned. 
Don't  you  think  that  one  ought,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  tiding  at  the  back  of  her  head,  he  would  have 
done  it  now.  Nothing  but  that  gave  him  courage  to  abstain.  It  grew 
bigger  and  bigger,  more  shapeless,  monstrous,  absurd,  and  abominable,  as 
he  looked  at  it.  Nothing  should  force  upon  him  the  necessity  of  assisting 
to  carry  such  an  abortion  through  the  world.  '^  One  ought  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  friendship,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  **  except  self-respect." 

He  meant  nothing  personal.  Something  special,  in  the  way  of  an 
opioion,  was  expected  of  him ;  and,  therefore,  he  had  striven  to  say  some- 
thing special.  But  she  was  in  tears  in  a  moment.  "  Oh,  Mr.  Gibson,'" 
she  exclaimed ;  "  oh,  Mr.  Gibson ! " 

«  What  is  the  matter.  Miss  French  ?'* 

"  Have  I  lost  your  respect  ?    Is  it  that  that  you  mean  P ' ' 

"  Certainly  not,  Mies  French." 

'^  Do  not  call  me  Miss  French,  or  I  shall  be  sure  that  you  condemn  me; 
Miss  French  sounds  so  very  cold.  You  used  to  call  me — Bella."  That 
was  quite  true ;  but  it  was  long  ago,  thought  Mr.  Gibson, — ^before  the 
monster  had  been  attached.    "  WiU  you  not  call  me  Bella  now  ?  " 

He  thought  that  he  had  rather  not ;  and  yet,  how  was  he  to  avoid  it  f 
On  a  sudden  he  became  very  crafty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sharpnesa 
of  his  mother  wit,  he  would  certainly  have  been  landed  at  that  moment. 
"  As  you  truly  observed  just  now,"  he  said,  "  the  tongues  of  people  are  so 
malignant.    There  are  little  birds  that  hear  everything." 

*'  I  don't  care  what  the  little  birds  hear,"  said  Miss  French,  through 
her  tears.  "  I  am  a  very  unhappy  girl ; — ^I  know  that ;  and  I  don't  care 
what  anybody  says.  It  is  notiung  to  me  what  anybody  says.  I  know 
what  I  feel."  At  this  moment  there  was  some  dash  of  truth  about  her. 
The  fish  was  so  very  heavy  on  hand  that,  do  what  she  would,  she  could 
not  land  him.  Her  hopes  before  this  had  been  very  low, — hopes  that  had 
once  been  high;  but  they  had  been  depressed  gradually;  and,  in  the 
slow,  dull  routine  of  her  daily  life,  she  had  learned  to  bear  diisappointment 
by  degrees,  without  sign  of  outward  suffering,  without  consciousness  of 
acute  pain.  The  task  of  her  life  had  been  weary,  and  the  wished-for  goal 
was  ever  becoming  more  and  more  distant ;  but.  there  had  been  still  a 
chance,  and  she  h^  fallen  away  into  a  lethargy  of  lessening  expectation^ 
from  which  joy,  indeed,  had  been  banished,  but  in  which  there  had  been 
nothing  of  agony.  Then  had  come  upon  the  whole  house  at  Heavitree 
the  great  Stanbury  peril,  and,  arising  out  of  that,  had  spruag  new  hopes 
to  Arabella,  which  made  her  again  capable  of  aU  the  miseries  of  a  foiled 
ambition.  She  could  again  be  patient,  if  patience  might  be  of  any  service ; 
but  in  such  a  condition  an  eternity  of  patience  is  simply  suicidal.  She 
was  willing  to  work  hard,  but  how  could  she  work  harder  than  she  had 
worked.  Foor  young  woman, — perishing  beneath  an  incubus  which  a 
false  idea  of  fasmon  had  imposed  on  her ! 
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"  I  hope  T  have  said  nothing  that  makes  you  unhappy,"  pleaded  Mr. 
Gibson.    "  Tm  sure  I  haven't  meant  it." 

"But  you  have,"  she  said.  "You  make  me  very  unhappy..  You 
condenm  me.  I  see  you  do.  And  if  I  have  done  wrong  it  has  been  all 
because Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear! " 

"  But  who  says  you  have  done  wrong  ?  " 

"You  won't  call  me,  Bella, — because  you  say  the  little  birds  will  hear 
ii    If  I  don't  care  for  the  little  birds,  why  should  you  ?  " 

There  is  no  question  more  difficult  than  this  for  a  gentleman  to  answer. 
Circumstances  do  not  often  admit  of  its  being  asked  by  a  lady  witibi  that 
courageous  simplicity  which  had  come  upon  Miss  French  in  this  moment 
of  her  agonising  struggle ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  one  which,  in  a  more 
complicated  form,  \&  often  put,  and  to  which  some  reply,  more  or  less 
complicated,  is  expected.  "  If  I,  a  woman,  can  dare,  for  your  sake,  to 
encounter  the  public  tongue,  will  you,  a  man,  be  afraid?"  The  true 
answer,  if  it  could  be  given,  would  probably  be  this;  "I  am  afraid, 
though  a  man,  because  I  have  much  to  lose  and  little  to  get.  You  are  not 
afraid,  though  a  woman,  because  you  have  much  to  get  and  little  to  lose." 
But  such  an  answer  would  be  imcivil,  and  is  not  often  given.  Therefore 
men  shuffle. and  lie,  and  tell  themselves  that  in  love, — love  here  being 
taken  to  mean  all  anti-nuptial  contests  between  man  and  woman, — every- 
thing is  fair.  Mr.  Gibson  had  the  above  answer  in  his  mind,  though 
he  did  not  frame  it  into  words.  He  was  neither  sufficiently  brave  nor 
sofQciently  cruel  to  speak  to  her  in  such  language.  There  was  nothing 
for  him,  therefore,  but  that  he  must  shuffle  and  lie. 

"  I  only  meant,"  said  he,  <*  that  I  would  not  for  worlds  do  anything  to 
make  you  uneasy." 

She  did  not  see  how  she  could  again  revert  to  the  subject  of  her  own 
Christian  name.  She  had  made  her  little  tender,  loving  request,  and  it 
had  been  refused.  Of  course  she  knew  that  it  had  been  refused  as  a 
matter  of  caution.  She  was  not  angry  with  him  because  of  his  caution,  as 
she  had  expected  him  to  be  cautious.  The  barriers  over  which  she  had  to 
climb  were  no  more  than  she  had  expected  to  find  in  her  way ; — ^but  they 
were  so  very  high  and  so  verv  difficult !  Of  course  she  was  aware  that  he 
would  escape  if  he  could.  She  was  not  angry  with  him  on  that  account. 
Anger  could  not  have  helped  her.  Indeed,  she  did  not  price  herself 
highly  enough  to  make  her  feel  that  she  would  be  justified  in  being  angry. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  he  shouldn't  want  her.  She  knew  herseH  to 
be  a  poor,  thin,  vapid,  tawdry  creature,  with  nothing  to  recommend  he;: 
to  any  man  except  a  sort  of  second-rate,  provincial-town  fashion  which, — 
infatuated  as  she  was, — she  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  thing  she 
carried  on  her  head.  She  knew  nothing.  She  could  do  nothing.  She 
possessed  nothing.  She  was  not  angry  with  him  because  he  so  evidently 
wished  to  avoid  her.  But  she  thought  that  if  she  could  only  be  successful 
she  would  be  good  and  loving  and  obedient, — and  that  it  was  fair  for  her 
at  any  rate  to  try.  Each  created  animal  must  live  and  get  its  food  by  the 
gifts  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  it,  let  those  gifts  be  as  poor  as  they 
may, — ^let  them  be  even  as  distasteful  as  they  may  to  otl^er  members  of 
the  great  created  family.  The  rat,  the  toad,  the  slug,'  the  flea,  must  each 
live  according  to  its  appointed  mode  of  existence.  Animals  which  are 
parasites  by  nature  can  only  live  by  attaching  themselves  to  life  that  is 
strong.  To  Arabella  Mr.  Gibson  would  be  steong  enough,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  if  she  could  fix  herself  permanently  upon  his  strength,  that 
would  be  her  proper  mode  of  living.  She  was  not  angry  with  him  because 
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he  resisted  the  attempt,  but  she  had  nothing  of  conscience  to  tell  her  that 
ihe  should  spare  him  as  long  as  there  remained  to  her  a  chanco  of  success. 
And  should  not  her  plea  of  excuse,  her  justification  be  admitted  ?  There 
are  tormentors  as  to  which  no  man  argues  that  they  are  iniquitous, 
though  they  be  very  troublesome.  He  either  rids  himself  of  them,  or 
suffers  as  quiescently  as  he  may. 

"We  used  to  be  such — great — ^Mends,"  she  said,  still  crying,  "and  I 
am  afraid  you  don't  like  me  a  bit  now." 

*'  Indeed  I  do ; — ^I  have  always  liked  you.    But ^'* 

'*  But  what  P  Do  tell  me  what  the  but  means.  I  will  do  anything  that 
you  bid  me." 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  if^  after  such  a  promise,  he  were  to  confide 
to  her  his  feeling  that  the  chignon  which  she  wore,  was  ugly  and  un- 
becoming, she  would  probably  be  induced  to  change  her  mode  of  head- 
dress. It  was  a  foolish  idea,  because,  had  he  followed  it  out,  he  would 
have  seen  that  compliance  on  her  part  in  such  a  matter  could  only  be 
given  with  the  distinct  imderstanding  that  a  certain  reward  should  be  the 
consequence.  When  an  unmarried  gentleman  calls  upon  an  unmairied 
lady  to  chemge  the  fashion  of  her  personal  adornments,  the  unmarried 
lady  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  unmarried  gentleman  means  to  make 
her  his  wife.  But  Mr.  Gibson  had  no  such  meaning ;  and  was  led  into 
error  by  the  necessity  for  sudden  action.  When  she  offered  to  do  any- 
thing that  he  might  bid  her  do,  he  could  not  take  up  his  hat  and  go  away. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face,  expecting  that  he  would  give  her  some  order ; 
— ^and  he  fell  into  the  temptation  that  was  spread  for  him. 

**  If  I  might  say  a  word, "  he  began. 

'*  You  may  say  anything,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  If  I  were  you  I  don't  think " 

"  You  don't  think  what,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

He  found  it  to  be  a  matter  very  difficult  of  approach.  *'  Do  you  know, 
I  don't  think  the  fashion  that  has  come  up  about  wearing  your  hair  quite 
suits  you, — ^not  so  well  as  the  way  you  used  to  do  it."  She  became  on  a 
sudden  very  red  in  the  face,  and  he  thought  that  she  was  angry.  Vexed 
she  was,  but  still,  accompanying  her  vexation,  there  was  a  remembrance 
that  she  was  achieving  victory  even  by  her  own  humiliation.  She  loved 
her  chignon ;  but  she  was  ready  to  abandon  even  that  for  him.  Never- 
theless she  could  not  speak  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  he  was  forced  to  con- 
tinue his  criticism.  <*  I  have  no  doubt  those  things  are  very  becomings  and 
all  that,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  comfortable." 

"  O,  very,"  she  said. 

"  But  there  was  a  simplicity  that  I  liked  about  the  other." 

Could  it  be  then  that  for  the  last  five  years  he  had  stood  aloof  from  her 
because  she  had  arrayed  herself  in  fashionable  attire  P  She  was  still  very 
red  in  the  face,  still  suffering  from  wounded  vsmity,  still  conscious  of  that 
soreness  which  affects  us  all  when  we  are  made  to  understand  that  we  are 
considered  to  have  failed  there,  where  we  have  most  thought  that  we 
excelled.  But  her  woman  art  enabled  her  quickly  to  conceal  the  pain.  **  I 
have  made  a  promise,"  she  said,  "  and  you  will  find  that  I  will  keep  it." 

"What  promise  ?"  asked  Mr.  Gibson. 

''  I  said  that  I  would  do  as  you  bade  me,  and  so  I  will.  I  would  have 
done  it  sooner  if  I  had  known  that  you  wished  it.  I  would  never  have 
worn  it  at  all  if  I  had  thought  that  you  disliked  it." 

"I  think  that  a  little  of  them  is  very  nice,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.  Mr. 
Gibson  was  certainly  an  awkward  man.    But  there  are  men  so  awkward 
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that  it  seems  to  be  their  especial  province  to  say  always  the  very  worst 
thing  at  the  very  worst  moment. 

She  became  redder  than  ever  as  she  was  thus  told  of  the  hugeness  of 
her  favourite  ornament.  She  was  almost  angry  now.  But  she  restrained 
herself  thinlriTig  perhaps  of  how  she  might  teach  him  taste  in  days  to 
come  as  he  was  teaching  her  now.    "  I  will  change  it  to-morrow/'  she 

,  said  with  a  smile.    "  You  come  and  see  to-morrow." 

Upon  this  he  got  up  and  took  his  hat  and  made  his  escape,  assuring  her 

,  that  he  would  come  and  see  her  on  the  morrow.  She  let  him  go  now 
-without  any  attempt  at  further  tenderness.  Certainly  she  had  gained 
much  during  the  interview.  He  had  as  good  as  told  her  in  what  had 
been  her  offence,  and  of  course,  when  she  had  remedied  that  offence,  he 
could  hardly  refuse  to  return  to  her.  She  got  up  as  soon  as  she  was 
alone,  and  looked  at  her  head  in  the  glass,  and  told  herself  that  the  pity 
would  be  great.  It  was  not  that  the  chignon  was  in  itself  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  that  it  imparted  so  unmistakable  an  air  of  fashion !  It  divested 
her  of  that  dowdiness  which  she  feared  above  all  things,  and  enabled  her 
to  hold  her  own  among  other  young  women,  without  reeling  that  she  was 
absoluteli^  destitute  of  attraction.  There  had  been  a  certain  homa^  paid 
to  it,  which  she  had  recognised  and  enjoyed.  But  it  was  her  ambition  to 
hold  her  own,  not  among  young  women,  but  among  clergymen's  wives, 
and  she  would  certainly  obey  his  orders.  She  could  not  make  the  attempt 
now  because  of  the  complications ;  but  she  certainly  would  make  it  before 
Bhe  laid  her  head  on  tiLe  pillow, — and  would  explain  to  Camilla  that  it 
was  a  little  joke  between  herself  and  Mr.  Gibson. 
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Hiss  Stanbury  was  divine  m  her  wrath,  and  became  more  and  more  so 
daily  as  new  testimony  reached  her  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the 
Frenches  and  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gibson.  And  these  people, 
80  empty,  so  vain,  so  weak,  were  getting  the  better  of  her,  were  con- 
quering her,  were  robbing  her  of  her  prestige  and  her  ancient  glory,  simply 
because  she  herself  was  too  generous  to  speak  out  and  tell  the  truth! 
There  was  a  martyrdom  to  her  in  this  which  was  almost  unendurable. 

Now  there  came  to  her  one  day  at  luncheon  time, — on  the  day  succeed- 
ing that  on  which  Miss  French  had  promised  to  sacrifice  her  chignon, — 
8  certain  Mrs.  Clifford  from  Budleigh  Salterton,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached.  Perhaps  the  distance  of  Budleigh  Salterton  from  Exeter  added 
somewhat  to  this  affection,  so  that  Mrs.  Clifford  was  almost  closer  to  our 
friend's  heart  even  than  Mrs.  MacHugh,  who  lived  just  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cathedral.  And  in  truth  Mrs.  Clifford  was  a  woman  more  serious 
in  her  mode  of  thought  than  Mrs.  MacHugh,  and  one  who  had  more  in 
common  with  Miss  Stanbury  than  that  other  lady.  Mrs.  Clifford  had 
been  a  Miss  Noel  of  Doddiscombe  Leigh,  and  she  and  Miss  Stanbury  had 
been  engaged  to  be  married  at  the  same  time, — each  to  a  man  of  fortune. 
One  match  had  been  completed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  matches.  What 
had  been  the  course  of  the  other  we  already  know.  But  the  friendship 
had  been  maintained  on  very  close  terms.  Mrs.  MacHugh  was  a  Gallic 
at  heart,  anxious  chiefly  to  remove  from  herself, — and  from  her  friends 
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also, — all  the  troubles  of  life,  and  make  things  smooth  and  easy.  She  was 
one  who  disregarded  great  questions ;  who  cared  little  or  nothing  what 
people  said  of  ner ;  who  considered  nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  a  :6g^ht ; 
— ^Epicuri  de  grege  porca.  But  there  was  nothing  swinish  about  Mrs. 
Clifford  of  Budleigh  Salterton.  She  took  life  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
She  was  a  Tory  who  sorrowed  heartily  for  her  country,  believing  that  it 
was  being  brought  to  ruin  by  the  counsels  of  evil  men.  She  prayed  daily 
to  be  delivered  from  dissenters,  radicals,  and  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing, — 
by  which  latter  bad  najne  she  meant  especially  a  certain  leading  politician 
of  the  day  who  had,  with  the  cunning  of  the  devil,  tempted  and  perverted 
the  virtue  of  her  own  political  Mends.  And  she  was  one  who  thought 
that  the  slightest  breath  of  scandal  on  a  young  woman's  name  should  be 
stopped  at  once.  An  antique,  pure^ninded,  anxious,  self-sacrificing  matron 
was  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  Miss  Stanbury. 

After  lunch  was  over  on  the  day  in  question  Mrs.  Clifford  got  Miss 
Stanbury  into  some  closet  retirement,  and  there  spoke  her  mind  as  to  the 
things  which  were  being  said.  It  had  been  asserted  in  her  presence  by 
CanuUa  French  that  she,  Camilla,  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  declare 
tiiat  he  had  never  thought  of  proposing  to  Dorothy  Stanbury,  and  that 
Miss  Stanbury  had  been  '^  labouring  under  some  strange  misapprehension 
in  the  matter."  "  Now,  my  dear,  I  don't  care  very  much  for  the  young 
lady  in  question,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  alluding  to  Camilla  French. 

'*  Very  little,  indeed,  I  should  think,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  with  a  shake 
of  her  head. 

'^  Quite  true,  my  dear, — ^but  that  does  not  make  the  words  out  of  her 
mouth  the  less  efficacious  for  evil.  She  clearly  insinuated  that  you  had 
endeavoured  to  make  up  a  match  between  this  gentleman  and  your  niece, 
and  that  you  had  fsdled."  So  much  was  at  least  true.  Miss  Stanbury 
felt  this,  and  felt  also  that  she  could  not  explain  the  truth,  even  to  her 
dear  old  friend.  In  the  midst  of  her  divine  wrath  she  had  acknowledged 
to  herself  that  she  had  brought  Mr.  Gibson  into  his  difficulty,  and  that 
it  would  not  become  her  to  tell  any  one  of  his  fedlure.  And  in  this  matter 
she  did  not  herself  accuse  Mr.  Gibson.  She  believed  that  the  lie  originated 
with  Camilla  French,  and  it  was  against  Camilla  that  her  wrath  raged  the 
fiercest. 

*^She  is  a  poor,  mean,  disappointed  thing,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
"  Veiy  probably ; — ^but  I  think  I  should  ask  her  to  hold  her  tongue 
about  Imss  Dorothy,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford. 

The  consultation  in  the  closet  was  carried  on  for  about  half-an-hour, 
and  then  Miss  Stanbury  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  descended  into 
Mrs.  Clifford's  carriage.  The  carriage  took  the  Heavitree  road,  and 
deposited  Miss  Stanbury  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  French's  house.  The  walk 
home  from  Heavitree  would  be  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  proceeded  on 
her  way,  having  given  this  little  help  in  counsel  and  conveyance  to  her 
friend.  Mrs.  French  was  at  home,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  shown  up  into 
the  room  in  which  the  three  ladies  were  sitting. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  the  promise  which  Arabella  had 
made  to  Mr.  Gibson.  That  promise  she  had  already  fulfilled, — to  the 
amazement  of  her  mother  and  sister ; — and  when  Miss  Stanbury  entered 
the  room  the  elder  daughter  of  the  family  was  seen  without  her  accustomed 
head  gear.  If  the  truth  is  to  be  owned.  Miss  Stanbury  gave  the  poor 
young  woman  no  credit  for  her  new  simplicity,  but  put  down  the  deficiency 
to  the  charge  of  domestic  slatternliness.  She  was  imjust  enough  to  declare 
afterwards  that  she  had  found  Arabella  French  only  half  dressed  at 
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between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon !  From  which  this  lesson 
may  surely  be  learned, — ^that  though  the  way  down  Avernus  may  be,  and 
customarily  is,  made  with  great  celerity,  the  return  journey,  if  made  at 
all,  must  be  made  slowly.  A  young  woman  may  commence  in  chignons 
by  attaching  any  amount  of  an  edifice  to  her  head;  but  the  reduction 
should  be  made  by  degrees.  Arabella's  edifice  had,  in  Miss  Stanburya 
eyes,  been  the  ugliest  thing  in  art  that  she  had  known;  but,  now,  its 
absence  offended  her,  and  she  most  untruly  declared  that  she  had  come 
upon  the  yoimg  woman  in  the  middle  of  the  day  just  out  of  her  bed-foom 
and  almost  in  her  dressing-gown. 

And  the  whole  French  family  suffered  a  diminution  of  power  from  tho 
strange  phantasy  which  had  come  upon  Arabella.  They  all  felt,  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  that  they  had  to  a  certain  degree  lowered  their  flag.  One 
of  the  ships,  at  least,  had  shown  signs  of  striking,  and  this  element  of 
weakness  made  itself  felt  through  the  whole  fleet.  Arabella,  herself,  when 
she  saw  Miss  Stanbury,  was  painfully  conscious  of  her  head,  and  wished 
that  she  had  postponed  the  operation  till  the  evening.  She  smiled  with, 
a  faint  watery  smile,  and  was  aware  that  something  ailed  her. 

The  greetings  at  first  were  civil,  but  very  formal,  as  are  those  between 
nations  whicb  are  nominally  at  peace,  but  which  are  waiting  for  a  sign 
at  which  each,  may  spring  at  the  other's  throat.  In  this  instance  the 
Juno  from  the  Close  had  come  quite  prepared  to  declare  her  casus  belli 
as  complete,  and  to  fling  down  her  gauntlet,  unless  the  enemy  should  at 
once  yield  to  her  everything  demanded  with  an  abject  submission.  "  Mrs. 
rrench,"  she  said,  "I  have  called  to-day  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  I 
must  address  chiefly  to  Miss  Camilla." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

'•I  shall  be  ddighted  to  hetur  anything  from  you,  Miss  Stanbury,"  said 
Camilla, — ^not  without  an  air  of  bravado.  Arabella  said  nothing,  but  she- 
put  her  hand  up  almost  convulsively  to  the  back  of  her  head. 

"I  have  been  told  to-day  by  a  friend  of  mine.  Miss  Camilla,"  began 
Miss  Stanbury,  "  that  you  declared  yourself,  in  her  presence,  authorised 
by  Mr.  Gibson  to  make  a-statement  about  my  niece  Dorothy." 

"May  I  ask  who  was  your  friend  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  French. 

"  It  was  Mrs.  Clifford,  of  course,"  said  Camilla.  "  There  is  nobody  else 
would  try  to  make  difficulties." 

"There  need  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  Miss  Camilla,"  said  Miss  Stanbury, 
"if  you  will  promise  me  that  you  will  not  repeat  the  statement.  It  can't 
be  true." 

"But  it  is  true,"  said  Camilla. 

"What  is  true?"  asked  Miss  Stanbury,  surprised  by  the  audacity  of 
the  girl. 

"It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gibson  authorised  us  to  state  what  I  did  state  when 
Mrs.  Clifford  heard  me." 

"And  what  was  that  ?" 

"  Only  this, — ^that  people  had  been  saying  all  about  Exeter  that  he  was 
going  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady,  and  that  as  thfe  report  was  incorrect, 
and  as  he  had  never  had  the  remotest  idea  in  his  mind  of  making  the 
young  lady  his  wife, — "  Camilla,  as  she  said  this,  spoke  with  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis,  putting  forward  her  chin  and-  shaking  her  head, — "  and  as 
he  thought  it  was  uncomfortable  both  for  the  young  lady  and  for  himself, 
and  as  tiiere  was  nothing  in  it  the  least  in  the  world, — nothing  at  all,  no 
glimmer  of  a  foundation  for  the  report,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it. 
denied  everywhere.    That  is  what  I  said ;  and  we  had  authority  from  tha 
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gentleman  himBelf.  Arabella  can  say  the  same,  and  so  can  xnamma ; — 
only  mamma  did  not  hear  him.''  Nor  had  Camilla  heard  him,  but  that 
incident  she  did  not  mention. 

The  circumstances  were,  in  Miss  Stanbury's  judgment,  becoming  very 
remarkable.  She  did  not  for  a  moment  believe  Camilla.  She  did  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  given  to  either  of  the  Frenches  any  justifica- 
tion for  the  statement  just  made.  But  Camilla  had  been  so  much  more 
audacious  than  Miss  Stanbury  had  expected,  that  that  lady  was  for  a 
moment  struck  dumb.  *'  I'm  sure,  Miss  Stanbury,"  said  Mrs.  French, 
"  we  don't  want  to  give  any  offence  to  your  niece, — ^very  far  from  it." 

<<  My  niece  doesn't  care  about  it  two  straws,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  <*  It 
is  I  that  care.  And  I  care  very  much.  The  things  that  have  been  said 
have  been  altogether  false." 

"  How  false,  Miss  Stanbury  ?  "  asked  Camilla. 

"  Altogether  false, — as  fedse  as  they  can  be." 

*<  Mr.  Gibson  must  know  his  own  mind,"  said  Camilla. 

<*My  dear,  there's  a  little  disappointment,"  said  Miss  French,  ''and  it 
don't  signify." 

<*  There's  no  disappointment  at  all,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  ''  and  it  does 
signify  very  much.  Now  that  I've  begun,  I'll  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  If 
you  say  tiiat  Mr.  Gibson  told  you  to  nmke  these  statements,  I'll  go  to  Mr. 
Gibson.    I'll  have  it  out  somehow." 

''  You  may  have  what  you  like  out  for  us,  Miss  Stanbury,"  said  Camilla. 

"  I  don't  believe  Mr.  Gibson  said  anything  of  the  kind." 

"  That's  civil,"  said  Camilla. 

"  But  why  shouldn't  he  ?  "  asked  Arabella. 

**  There  were  the  reports,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

'*  And  why  shouldn't  he  deny  them  when  there  wasn't  a  word  of  truth 
in  them?  "  continued  Camilla.  ''For  my  part  I  think  the  gentleman  is  bound 
for  the  lady's  sake  to  declare  that  there's  nothing  in  it  when  there  is 
nothing  in  it."  This  was  more  than  Miss  Stanbury  could  bear.  Hitherto 
the  enemy  had  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Camilla  was  firing  broad- 
side after  broadside,  as  though  she  was  assured  of  victory.  Even  Mrs. 
French  was  becoming  courageous ;  and  Arabella  was  forgetting  the  place 
where  her  chignon  ought  to  have  been.  "  I  really  do  not  know  what 
else  there  is  for  me  to  say,"  remarked  Camilla,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
and  an  air  of  impudence  that  almost  drove  poor  Miss  Stanbury  frantic. 

It  was  on  her  tongue  to  declare  the  whole  truth,  but  she  re&ained.  She 
had  schooled  herself  on  this  subject  vigorously.  She  would  not  betray 
Mr.  Gibson.  Had  she  known  all  the  truth, — or  had  she  believed  Camilla 
French's  version  of  the  story, — ^there  would  have  been  no  betrayal.  But 
looking  at  the  matter  with  such  knowledge  as  she  had  at  present,  she  did 
not  even  yet  feel  herself  justified  in  dechmng  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  offered 
his  hand  to  her  niece,  and  had  been  refused.  She  was,  however,  sorely 
tempted.  "  Very  well,  ladies,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  now  see  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  ask  liirn  whether  he  did  give  you  authority  to  make  such  statements 
as  you  have  been  spreading  abroad  everywhere."  Then  the  door  of  the 
room  was  opened,  and  in  a  moment  Mr.  Gibson  was  among  them.  He 
was  true  to  his  promise,  and  had  come  to  see  Arabella  with  her  altered 
head-dress ; — but  he  had  come  at  this  hour  thinking  that  escape  in  the 
morning  would  be  easier  and  quicker  than  it  might  have  been  in  the 
evening.  His  mind  had  been  full  of  Arabella  and  her  head-dress  even  up 
to  the  moment  of  his  knocking  at  the  door ;  but  all  that  was  driven  out  of 
his  brain  at  once  when  he  saw  Miss  Stanbury. 
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"  Here  is  Mr.  Gibson  himself,"  said  Mrs.  French. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gibson?"  said  Miss  Stanbniy,  with  a  very  stately 
^curtesy.  They  had  never  met  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  been,  as  he 
stated,  turned  out  of  Miss  Stanbury's  house.  He  now  bowed  to  her ;  but 
there  was  no  friendly  greeting,  and  the  Frenches  were  able  to  congratulate 
themselyes  on  the  apparent  loyalty  to  themselves  of  the  gentleman  who 
stood  among  them.  *'  I  have  come  here,  Mr.  Gibson,"  continued  Miss 
Stanbury,  "  to  put  a  small  matter  right  in  which  you  are  concerned." 

*<  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  insignificant  thing  in  the  world,"  said 
Camilla. 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  **  But  it  is  not  insignificant  to  me. 
Miss  Camilla  French  has  asserted  publicly  that  you  have  authorised  her 
to  make  a  statement  about  my  niece  Dorottiy." 

Mr.  Gibson  looked  into  Camilla's  face  doubtingly,  inquisitively,  almost 
piteously.  "You  had  better  let  her  go  on,"  said  Camilla.  "  She  will  make 
a  great  many  mistakes,  do  doubt,  but  you  had  better  let  her  go  on  to  the 
end." 

*'  I  have  made  no  mistake  as  yet,  Miss  Camilla.  She  so  asserted,  Mr. 
Gibson,  in  the  hearing  of  a  friend  of  mine,  and  she  repeated  the  assertion 
here  in  this  room  to  me  just  before  you  came  in.  She  says  that  you  have 
authorised'  her  to  declare  that — ^that — ^that, — ^I  had  better  speak  it  out 
plainly  at  once." 

"  Much  better,"  said  Camilla. 

"That  you  never  entertained  an  idea  of  offering  your  hand  to  my 
niece."  Miss  Stanbury  paused,  and  Mr.  Gibson's  jaw  fell  visibly.  But 
he  was  not  expected  to  speak  as  yet  \  and  Miss  Stanbury  continued  her 
accusation.  **  Beyond  that,  I  don't  want  to  mention  my  niece's  name,  if 
it  can  be  avoided." 

"  But  it  can't  be  avoided,"  said  Camilla. 

"  If  you  please,  I  will  continue.  Mr.  Gibson  will  understand  me.  I 
will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  mention  my  niece's  name  again,  Mr.  Gibson. 
But  I  still  have  that  confidence  in  you  that  I  do  not  ^^hiTiTr  that  you  would 
have  made  such  a  statement  in  reference  to  yourself  and  any  yoimg  lady, 
—unless  it  were  some  young  lady  who  had  absolutely  thrown  herself  at 
your  head."  And  in  saying  this  she  paused,  and  looked  very  hard  at 
Camilla. 

"That's  just  what  Dorothy  Stanbury  has  been  doing,"  said  Camilla. 

"She  has  been  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  you  know  she  hasn't," 
Bald  Miss  Stanbury,  raising  her  arm  as  though  she  were  going  to  strike 
her  opponent.  "  But  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Gibson,  that  you  never  could 
have  authorised  these  young  ladies  to  make  such  an  assertion  publicly  on 
your  behalf.  Whatever  there  may  have  been  of  misunderstanding  between 
you  and  me,  I  can't  believe  that  of  you.*'  Then  she  paused  for  a  reply. 
"If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  set  us  right  on  that  point,  I  shaU  be 
obliged  to  you." 

B&.  Gibson's  position  was  one  of  great  discomfort.  He  had  given  no 
authority  to  any  one  to  make  such  a  statement.  He  had  said  nothing 
about  Dorothy  Stanbury  to  Camilla ;  but  he  had  told  Arabella,  when  hard 
pressed  by  that  lady,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  propose  to  Dorothy.  He 
could  not  satisfy  Miss  Stanbury  because  he  feared  Arabella.  He  could 
not  satisfy  the  Frenches  because  he  feared  Miss  Stanbury.  "  I  really  do 
not  think,"  said  he,  "tiiat  we  ought  to  talk  about  a  young  lady  in  this 
way." 

"  That's  my  opinion,  too,"  said  Camilla ;  "  but  Miss  Stanbury  will." 
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"  Exactly  bo.  Miss  Stanbury  will,"  said  that  lady.  "  Mr.  Gibson,  I 
insist  upon  it,  that  you  tell  me  whether  you  did  give  suiy  such  authority 
-to  Miss  Camilla  French,  or  to  Miss  French." 

"  I  wouldn't  answer  her,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Camilla. 

"  I  really  don't  think  this  can  do  any  good,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"  And  it  is  so  very  harassing  to  our  nerves,"  said  Arabella. 

"Nerves!  Pooh!"  exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury.  "Now,  Mr.  Gibson,  I 
xim  waiting  for  an  aiiswer." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Stanbury,  I  really  think  it  better, — ^the  situation  is  so 
peculiar,  and,  upon  my  word,  I  hardly  know  how  not  to  give  offence, 
which  I  wouldn't  do  for  the  world." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  won't  answer  my  question?"  de- 
manded Miss  Stanbury. 

"  I  really  think  that  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue,"  pleaded  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Gibson,"  said  Camilla. 

"Indeed,  it  is  wisest,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"  I  don't  see  what  else  he  can  do,"  said  Arabella. 

Then  was  Miss  Stanbury  driven  altogether  beyond  her  powers  of 
-endurance.  "  K  that  be  so,"  said  she,  "  I  must  speak  out,  though  I  should 
have  preferred  to  hold  my  tongue.  Mr.  Gibson  did  oflFer  to  my  niece  the 
week  before  last, — twice,  and  was  refused  by  her.  My  niece,  Dorothy, 
took  it  into  her  head  that  she  did  not  like  him ;  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
think  she  was  right.  We  should  have  said  nothing  about  this, — ^not  a 
word ;  but  when  these  false  assertions  are  made  on  Mr.  Gibson's  alleged 
authority,  and  Mr.  Gibson  won't  deny  it,  I  must  tell  the  truth."  Then 
there  was  silence  among  them  for  a  few  seconds,  and  Mr.  Gibson  struggled 
hard,  but  vainly,  to  clothe  his  face  in  a  pleasant  smile.  "  Mr.  Gibson,  is 
that  true?"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  But  Mr.  Gibson  made  no  reply.  "It 
is  as  true  as  heaven,"  said  Miss  St£uibury,  striking  her  hand  ux>on  the 
table.  "  And  now  you  had  better,  all  of  you,  hold  your  tongues  about  my 
niece,  and  she  will  hold  her  tongue  about  you.  And  as  for  Mr.  Gibson, — 
anybody  who  wants  him  after  this  is.  welcome  to  him  for  us.  Good- 
morning,  Mrs.  French ;  good-morning,  young  ladies."  And  so  she  stalked 
out  of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  back  to  her  house  in  the 
Close. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Arabella,  as  soon  as  the  enemy  was  gone,  "  I  have  got 
-such  a  headache  that  I  think  I  will  go  up-stairs. 

"  And  I  will  go  with  you,  dear,"  said  Camilla. 

Mr.  Gibson,  befbre  he  left  the  house,  confided  his  secret  to  the  maternal 
ears  of  Mrs.  French.  He  certainly  had  been  allured  into  making  an  offer 
to  Dorothy  Stanbury,  but  was  ready  to  atone  for  this  crime  by  marry- 
ing her  daughter, — Camilla, — as  soon  as  might  be  convenient.  He  was 
certainly  driven  to  make  this  declaration  by  intense  cowardice, — ^not  to 
excuse  himself,  for  in  that  there  could  be  no  excuse ; — ^but  how  else  should 
he  dare  to  suggest  that  he  might  as  well  leave  the  house  ?  "  Shall  I  tell 
the  dear  girl  ? "  asked  Mrs.  French.  But  Mr.  Gibson  requested  a  fort- 
night, in  which  to  consider  how  the  propoE|ition  had  best  be  made. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

MB.  BBOOKB  BUBOE88  AFTEB  SUPPBR. 

Bbooke  Bubgess  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners in  London,  and  as  such  had  to  do  with  things  very  solemn,  grave, 
and  almost  melancholy.  He  had  to  deed  with  the  rents  of  episcopal  pro- 
perties, to  correspond  with  clerical  claimants,  and  to  he  at  home  with  the 
circumstances  of  underpaid  vicars  and  perpetual  curates  with  much  less 
than  £300  a-year ;  but  yet  he  was  as  jolly  and  pleasant  at  his  desk  as  though 
lie  were  busied  about  the  collection  of  the  malt  tax,  or  wrote  his  letters 
to  admirals  and  captains  instead  of  to  deans  and  prebendaries.  Brooke 
Bnigess  had  risen  to  be  a  senior  clerk,  and  was  held  in  some  respect  in 
his  office ;  but  it  was  not  perhaps  for  the  amount  of  work  he  did,  nor  yet 
on  account  of  the  gravity  of  his  demeanour,  nor  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
intellect.  But  if  not  clever,  he  was  sensible ;  though  he  was  not  a  dragon 
of  official  virtue,  he  had  a  conscience ; — and  he  possessed  those  small  but 
most  valuable  gifts  by  which  a  man  becomes  popular  among  men.  And 
thns  it  had  come  to  pass  in  aU  those  battles  as  to  competitive  merit  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  as  in  other  public  offices,  that  no  one  had  ever 
dreamed  of  putting  a  junior  over  the  head  of  Brooke  Burgess.  He  was 
tractable,  easy,  pleasant,  and  therefore  deservedly  successful.  All  his 
brother  clerks  called  him  Brooke, — except  the  yoimg  lads  who,  for  the 
first  year  or  two  of  their  service,  still  denominated  him  Mr.  Burgess. 

''Brooke,"  said  one  of  his  juniors,  coming  into  his  room  and  standing 
before  the  fireplace  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  "  have  you  heard  who  is  to 
he  the  new  Conmiissioner  ?" 

"Colenso,  to  be  sure,"  said  Brooke. 

"  What  a  lock  that  would  be.    And  I  don't  see  why  he  shouldn't.    But 
it  isn't  Colenso.    The  name  has  just  come  down." 
.      "Andwhoisit?" 

"  Old  Proudie,  from.  Barchester." 

"  "Why,  we  had  him  here  years  ago,  and  he  resigned." 

"But  he's  to  come  on  again  now  for  a  sp^ll.  It  always  seems  to  me 
that  the  bi^ops  ain't  a  bit  of  ude  here.  They  only  get  blown  up,  and 
snnbbed,  and  i^oved  into  comers  by  the  others." 

"You  young  reprobate, — ^to  talk  of  shoving  an  archbishop  into  a 
comer." 

"  Well, — don't  they  ?  It's  only  for  the  name  of  it  they  have  them. 
There's  tiie  Bishop  01  Broomsgrove ; — he's  always  saimtering  about  the 
place,  looking  as  though  he'd  be  so  much  obliged  if  somebody  would  give 
him  something  to  do.  He's  always  smiling,  and  so  gracious,— just  as  if 
.  he  didn't  feel  above  half  sure  that  he  had^any  right  to  be  where  he  is,  and 
he  thought  that  perhaps  somebody  was  going  to  kick  him." 

"  And  so  old  rroudie  is  coming  up  again,"  said  Brooke.  "  It  certainly 
is  very  much  the  same  to  us  whom  they  send.  He'll  get  shoved  into  a 
corner,  as  you  call  it,— only  that  he'U  go  into  the  comer  without  any 
shoving."  Then  there  came  in  a  messenger  with  a  card,  and  Brooke 
learned  that  Hugh  Stanbury.was  waiting  for  him  in  the  strangers'  room. 
In  performing  tihe  promise  made  to  Dorothy,  he  had  called  upon  her 
brother  as  soon  as  he  was  back  in  London,  but  had  not  found  him.  This 
now  was  the  return  visit. 

"  I  thought  I  was  sure  to  find  you  here,"  said  Hugh. 
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"  Pretty  nearly  sure  from  eleven  till  five,"  said  Brooke.  "  A  hard  step- 
mother like  the  Civil  Service  does  not  allow  one  mnch  chance  of  relief. 
I  do  get  across  to  the  club  sometimes  for  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit, — 
but  here  I  am  now,  at  any  rate ;  and  I'm  very  glad  you  have  come." 
Then  there  was  some  talk  between  them  about  afiairs  at  Exeter ;  but  as 
they  were  interrupted  before  half  an  hour  was  over  their  heads  by  a 
summons  brought  for  Burgess  by  one  of  the  secretaries,  it  was  agreed  tiiiat 
they  should  dine  together  at  Burgess's  dub  on  the  following  day.  ^  We 
can  manage  a  pretty  good  beef-steak,"  said  Brooke,  **  and  have  a  feur 
glass  of  sherry.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  much  more  than  that  anywhere 
nowadays, — ^unless  you  want  a  dinner  for  eight  at  three  g^uineas  a  head. 
The  magmficence  of  men  has  become  so  intolerable  now  that  one  is  driven 
to  be  humble  in  one's  self-defence."  Stanbury  assured  his  acquaintance 
that  he  was  anything  but  magnificent  in  his  own  ideas,  that  cold  beef  and 
beer  was  his  usual  Sure,  and  at  last  allowed  the  clerk  to  wait  upon  the 
secretary. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  any  other  fellow  to  meet  you,"  said  Brooke  as  they 
sat  at  their  dinners,  "  because  in  this  way  we  can  talk  over  the  dear  old 
woman  at  Exeter.  Yes,  our  fellow  does  make  good  soup,  and  it's  about  all 
that  he  does  do  well.  As  for  getting  a  potato  properly  boiled,  that's  quite 
out  of  the  question.  Yes,  it  is  a  good  glass  of  sherry.  I  told  you  we'd  a 
fairish  tap  of  sherry  on.  Well,  I  was  there,  backwards  and  forwards,  for 
nearly  six  weeks." 

"  And  how  did  you  get  on  with  the  old  woman  ?  " 

"  Like  a  house  on  fire,"  said  Brooke. 

*f  She  didn't  quarrel  with  you  ?  " 

"  No, — upon  the  whole  she  did  not.  I  always  felt  that  it  was  touch  and 
go.  She  might  or  she  might  not.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked  at  me, 
and  said  a  sharp  word,  as  though  it  was  about  to  come.  But  I  had  deter- 
mined when  I  went  there  altogether  to  disregard  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  It's  rather  important  to  you,— is  it  not  ?  " 

"  You  mean  about  her  money  ?  " 

'*  Of  course,  I  mean  about  her  money,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  It  is  important ; — and  so  it  was  to  you." 

"  Not  in  the  same  degree,  or  nearly  so.  And  as  for  me,  it  was  not  on 
the  cards  that  we  shouldn't  quarrel.  I  am  so  utterly  a  Bohemian  in  all 
my  ideas  of  life,  and  she  is  so  absolutely  the  reverse,  that  not  to  have 
quarrelled  would  have  been  hypocritical  on  my  part  or  on  hers.  She  had 
got  it  into  her  head  that  she  had  a  right  to  rule  my  life ;  and,  of  course, 
she  quarrelled  with  me  when  I  made  her  understand  that  she  should  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.    Now,  she  won't  want  to  rule  you." 

"I  hope  not." 

"  She  has  taken  you  up,"  continued  Stanbury,  **  on  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent understanding.  You  are  to  her  'the  representative  of  a  family  to 
whom  she  thinks  she  owes  the  restitution  of  the  property  which  she  enjoys. 
I  was  simply  a  member  of  her  own  family,  to  which  she  owes  nothing. 
She  thought  it  well  to  help  one  of  us  out  of  what  she  regarded  as  her 
private  purse,  and  she  chose  me.  But  the  matter  is  quite  different  with 
you." 

''  She  might  have  given  everything  to  you,  as  well  as  to  me,"  said 
Brooke. 

'^  That's  not  her  idea.  She  conceives  herself  bound  to  leave  all  she  has 
back  to  a  Burgess,  except  anything  she  may  save, — ^as  she  says,  oflF  her 
own  back,  or  out  of  her  own  belly.    She  has  told  me  so  a  score  of  times." 
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**  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

'^  I  always  told  her  that,  let  her  do  as  she  would,  I  should  never  ask 
any  qaestion  about  her  will." 

"  But  she  hates  us  all  like  poison, — except  me,"  said  Brooke.  **  I  never 
knew  people  so  absurdly  hostile  as  are  your  aunt  and  mv  uncle  Barty. 
Each  thinks  the  other  the  most  wicked  person  in  the  world." 

"I  suppose  your  uncle  was  hard  upon  her  once." 

"Very  likely.  He  is  a  hard  man, — and  has,  very  warmly,  all  the 
feelings  of  an  injured  man.  I  suppose  my  uncle  Brooke's  will  was  a 
cruel  dIow  to  him.  He  professes  to  believe  that  Miss  Stanbury  will  never 
leave  me  a  shilling." 

"  He  is  wrong,  then,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  Oh  yes ; — ^he*s  wrong,  because  he  thinks  that  that's  her  present  in- 
tention.   I  don't  know  that  he's  wrong  as  to  the  probable  result." 

"  Who  will  have  it,  then  ?  " 

"  There  are  ever  so  many  horses  in  the  race,"  said  Brooke.    "  I'm  one." 

"You're  the  favourite,"  said  Stanbury. 

"For  the  moment  I  am.    Then  there's  yourself." 

"I've  been  scratched,  and  am  altogether  out  of  the  betting." 

"  And  your  sister,"  continued  Brooke. 

"  She's  only  entered  to  run  for  the  second  money ;  and,  if  she'll  trot 
over  the  course  quietly,  and  not  go  the  wrong  side  of  the  posts,  she'll 
win  that." 

"  She  may  do  more  than  that.    Then  there's  Martha." 

"My  aimt  will  never  leave  her  money  to  a  servant.  What  she  may 
give  to  lilartha  would  come  from  her  own  savings." 

"The  next  is  a  dark  horse,  but  one  that  wins  a  good  many  races  of 
this  kind.    He's  apt  to  come  in  with  a  fatal  rush  at  the  end." 

"  Who  is  it  P" 

"  The  hospitals.  When  an  old  lady  finds  in  her  latter  days  that  she 
bates  everybody,  and  fancies  that  the  people  around  her  are  all  thinking 
of  her  money,  she's  uncommon  likely  to  indulge  herself  in  a  little  bit  of 
levenge,  and  solace  herself  with  large-handed  charity." 

"  But  she's  so  good  a  woman  at  heart,"  said  Hugh. 

"And  what  can  a  good  woman  do  better  than  promote  hospitals  P  " 

"  She'll  never  do  that.  She's  too  strong.  It's  a  maudlin  sort  of  thing, 
after  all,  for  a  person  to  leave  everything  to  a  hospital." 

"  But  people  are  maudlin  when  they're  dying,"  said  Brooke, — "  or  even 
when  they  think  they're  dying.  How  else  did  the  Church  get  the  estates, 
of  which  we  are  now  distributing  so  bountifully  some  of  the  last  rem- 
nants down  at  our  office  P  Ck)me  into  the  next  room,  and  we'll  have  a 
amoke." 

They  had  their  smoke,  and  then  they  went  at  half-price  to  the  play ; 
and,  after  the  play  was  over,  they  eat  three  or  four  dozen  of  oysters  be- 
tween them.  Brooke  Burgess  was  a  little  too  old  for  oysters  at  midnight 
in  September ;  but  he  went  through  his  work  like  a  man.  Hugh  Stan- 
bnry's  powers  were  so  great,  that  he  could  have  got  up  and  done  the 
nme  thing  again,  after  he  had  been  an  hour  in  bed,  without  any  serious 
inconvenience. 

But,  in  truth,  Brooke  Burgess  had  still  another  word  or  two  to  say  be- 
fore he  went  to  his  rest.  They  supped  somewhere  near  the  Haymarket, 
and  then  he  offered  to  walk  home  with  Stanbury,  to  his  chambers  in 
liincoln's  Inn.  "  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Gibson  at  £xeter  P  "  he  asked, 
as  they  passed  through  Leicester  Square. 
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"  Yes ;  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  &ort  of  tame-cat  parson  at  my  aimt'» 
honse,  in  my  days." 

*' Exactly  ;-^but  I  fancy  that  has  come  to  an  end  now.  Have  you 
heard  anything  about  him  lately  ?  '* 

"  Well ; — ^yes  I  have,"  said  Stanbury,  feeling  that  dislike  to  speak  of 
his  sister  which  is  common  to  most  brothers  when  in  company  with  other 
men. 

"  I  suppose  you've  heard  of  it,  and,  as  I  was  in  the  middle  of  it  all,  of 
course  I  couldn't  but  know  all  about  it  too.  Your  aunt  wanted  him  to 
marry  your  sister." 

"  So  I  was  told." 

"  But  your  sister  didn't  see  it,"  said  Brooke. 

"  So  I  understand,"  said  Stanbury.  "  I  believe  my  aunt  was  exceed- 
ingly  liberal,  and  meant  to  do  the  best  she  could  for  poor  Dorothy ;  but, 
if  she  didn't  like  him,  I  suppose  she  was  right  not  to  have  him,"  said 
Hugh. 

**  Of  course  she  was  right,"  said  Brooke,  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasnu 

**  I  believe  Gibson  to  be  a  very  decent  sort  of  fellow,"  said  Stanbury. 

"A  mean,  paltry  dog,"  said  Brooke.  There  had  been  a  little  whisky- 
toddy  after  the  oysters,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  perhaps  moved  to  a  :warmer 
expression  of  feeling  than  he  might  have  displayed  had  he  discussed  thi» 
branch  of  the  subject  before  supper.  '*  I  Imew  from  the  first  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.     He  is  such  a  poor  creature !  " 

''  I  alwaj's  thought  well  of  him,"  said  Stanbury,  "  and  was  inclined  to 
think  that  Dolly  might  have  done  worse." 

"  It  is  hard  to  say  what,  is  the  worst  a  girl  might  do ;  but  I  think  she 
might  do,  perhaps,  a  little  better." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Hugh. 

*'  I  think  I  shall  go  down,  and  ask  her  to  take  myself." 

"  Do  you  mean  it  in  earnest  P  " 

**  I  do,"  said  Brooke.  *^  Of  course,  I  hadn't  a  chance  when  I  wa» 
there.    She  told  me " 

"  Who  told  you ;— Dorothy  P  ** 

"  No,  your  aunt ; — she  told  me  that  Mr.  Gibson  was  to  marry  your 
sister.  You  know  your  aunt's  way.  She  spoke  of  it  as  though  the  tifiing 
were  settled  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into  her  own  head ;  and  she  was  as 
hot  upon  it  as  though  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  an  archbishop.  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  then  but  to  wait  and  see." 

"  I  had  no  idea  of  Dolly  being  fought  for  by  rivals.'* 

"  Brothers  never  think  much  of  their  sisters,"  said  Brooke  Burgess. 

"  I  can  assure  you  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Dorothy,"  said  Hugh.  "I 
believe  her  to  be  as  sweet  a  woman  as  God  ever  made.  She  hardly  knows 
that  she  has  a  self  belonging  to  herself." 

*^  I  am  sure  she  doesn't,"  said  Brooke. 

"  She  is  a  dear,  loving,  sweet-tempered  creature,  who  is  only  too  ready 
to  yield  in  all  things." 

**  But  she  wouldn't  yield  about  Gibson,"  said  Brooke. 

"  How  did  she  and  my  aunt  znanage  P  " 

"  Your  sister  simply  said  she  couldn't, — and  then  that  she  wouldn't.  I 
never  thought  from  the  first  moment  that  she'd  take  that  fellow.  In  the 
first  place  he  can't  say  boo.to  a  goose."" 

"  But  Dolly  wouldn't  want  a  man  to  say — ^boo." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that,  old  fellow.  At  any  rate  I  mean  to  try  mysoU 
Now,— what'll  the  old  woman  say  ?  " 
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"She'll  be  pleased  as  Punch,  I  should  think/'  said  Stanbury. 

"  Either  that ; — or  else  she'll  swear  that  she'll  never  speak  another  word 
to  either  of  us.    However,  I  shall  go  on  with  it." 

"  Does  Dorothy  know  anything  of  this  ?  "  asked  Stanbury. 

**  Not  a  word,"  said  Brooke.  "  I  came  away  a  day  or  so  after  Gibson 
was  settled ;  and  as  I  had  been  talked  to  all  through  the  af&ir  by  both  of 
them,  I  couldn't  turn  round  and  offer  myself  the  moment  he  was  gone. 
You  won't  object ;— will  you  ?  " 

"Who;  I?"  said  Stanbury.  "I  shall  have  no  objection  as  long  as 
Dolly  pleases  herself.  Of  course  you  know  that  we  haven't  as  much  as  a 
brass  &rthing  among  us  ?  " 

"  That  won't  matter  if  the  old  lady  takes  it  kindly,"  said  Brooke.  Then 
they  parted,  at  the  comer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  Hugh  as  he  went 
up  to  his  own  rooms,  reflected  with  something  of  wonderment  on  the  suc- 
cess of  Dorothy's  charms.  She  had  always  been  the  poor  one  of  the 
fEunily,  the  chick  out  of  the  nest  which  would  most  require  assistance 
from  the  stronger  birds ;  but  it  now  appeared  that  she  would  become  the 
first  among  all  the  Stanbury's.  Wealth  had  first  flowed  down  upon  the 
Stanbury  family  from  the  will  of  old  Brooke  Burgess ;  and  it  now  seemed 
probable  that  poor  Dolly  would  ultimately  have  &e  enjoyment  of  it  all. 


CHAPTER  L.  ^ 

CAMILLA  TRIUMPHANT. 

It  was  now  New  Year's  day,  and  there  was  some  grief  and  perhaps  more 
excitement  in  Exeter, — for  it  was  rumoured  that  Miss  Stanbury  lay  very 
ill  at  her  house  in  the  Close.  But  in  order  that  our  somewhat  uneven 
story  may  run  as  smoothly  as  it  may  be  made  to  do,  the  little  history  of 
the  French  family  for  the  intervening  months  shall  be  told  in  this  chap- 
ter, in  order  that  it  maybe  understood  how  matters  were  with  them  when 
the  tidings  of  Miss  St^bury's  severe  illness  first  reached  their  house  at 
Heavitree. 

After  that  terrible  scene  in  which  Miss  Stanbury  had  so  dreadfully  con- 
foimded  Mr.  Gibson  by  declaring  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
rebuffed  by  Dorothy,  the  unfortunate  fclergyman  had  endeavoured  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  French  family  by  assuring  the  mother  that  in 
very  truth  it  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  to  make  her  daughter 
GamiQa  his  wife.  Mrs.  French,  who  had  ever  been  disposed  to  favour 
Arabella's  ambition,  well  knowing  its  priority  and  ancient  right,  and  who 
of  late  had  been  taught  to  consider  that  even  Camilla  had  consented  to 
"Waive  any  claim  that  she  might  have  once  possessed,  could  not  refrain 
irom  the  expression  of  some  surprise.  That  he  should  be  recovered  at 
all  out  of  the  Stanbmy  clutches  was  very  much  to  Mrs.  French, — was  so 
much  that,  had  time  been  given  her  for  consideration,  she  would  have 
acknowledged  to  herself  readily  that  the  property  had  best  be  secured  at 
once  to  the  family,  without  incurring  that  amount. of  risk  which  must 
imquestionably  attend  any  attempt  on  her  part  to  direct  Mr.  Gibson's 
purpose  hither  or  thither.  But  the  proposition  came  so  suddenly  that 
timo  was  not  allowed  to  her  to  be  altogether  wise.  "  I  thought  it  was 
poor  Bella,"  she  said,  with  something  of  a  piteous  whine  in  her  voice. 
At  the  moment  Mr.  Gibson  was  so  humble,  that  he  was  half  inclined  to 
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give  way  even  on  that  head.  He  felt  himself  to  have  been  brought  so 
low  in  tne  market  by  that  terrible  story  of  Miss  Stanbnry's, — ^which  he 
had  been  unable  either  to  contradict  or  to  explain, — ^that  there  was  but 
Uttle  power  of  fighting  left  in  him.  He  was,  however,  just  able  to  spealc 
a  word  foi  himself,  and  that  sufficed.  "  I  hope  there  has  been  no  mis- 
take," he  said ;  "  but  really  it  is  Camilla  tiliat  has  my  heart."  Mrs. 
French  made  no  rejoinder  to  this.  It  was  so  much  to  her  to  know  that 
Mi.  Gibson's  heart  was  among  them  at  all  after  what  had  occurred  in.  the 
Close,  that  she  acknowledged  to  herself  after  that  moment  of  reflection 
tiiat  Arabella  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  family  interests. 
Poor,  dear,  loving,  misguided,  and  spiritless  mother !  She  would  have 
given  the  blood  out  of  her  bosom  to  get  husbands  for  her  daughters, 
tiiough  is  was  not  of  her  own  experience  that  she  had  learned  that  of  all 
worldly  goods  a  husband  is  the  best.  But  it  was  the  possession  whidi  they 
had  from  their  earliest  years  thought  of  acquiring,  which  they  first  ex- 
pected, for  which  they  had  then  hoped,  and  afterwards  worked  and 
schemed  and  striven  with  every  energy, — and  as  to  which  they  had  at 
last  almost  despaired.  And  now  Arabella's  fire  had  been  rekindled  with 
a  new  spark,  which,  alas,  was  to  be  quenched  so  suddenly !  ''  And  am  I 
to  tell  tiiem  P  "  asked  Mrs.  French,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  To  this, 
however,  Mr.  Gibson  demurred.  He  said  that  for  certain  reasons  he 
should  like  a  fortnight's  grace ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he 
would  be  prepared  to  speak.  The  interval  was  granted  without  ^irther 
questions,  and  Mr.  Gibson  was  allowed  to  leave  the  house. 

After  that  Mrs.  French  was  not  very  comfortable  at  home.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Gibson  had  departed,  Camilla  at  once  returned  to  her  mother  and 
desired  to  know  what  had  taken  place.  Was  it  true  that  the  perjured 
man  had  proposed  to  that  young  woman  in  the  Close  P  Mrs.  French  was 
not  clever  at  keeping  a  secret,  and  she  could  not  keep  this  by  her  own  aid. 
She  told  all  that  happened  to  Camilla,  and  between  them  they  agreed  that 
Arabella  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  till  the  fatal  fortnight  shoidd  have 
passed.  When  Camilla  was  interrogated  as  to  her  own  purpose,  she  said 
she  should  like  a  day  to  think  of  it.  She  took  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  made  the  following  confession  of  her  passion  to  her  mother.  '<  You 
see,  mamma,  I  always  liked  Mr.  Gibson, — always." 

**  So  did  Arabella,  my  dear, — before  you  thought  of  such  things." 

"  I  dare  say  that  may  be  true,  mamma ;  but  that  is  not  my  fault.  He 
came  here  among  us  on  such  sweetly  intimate  terms  that  the  feeling  grew 
up  with  me  before  I  knew  what  it  meant.  As  to  any  idea  of  cutting  out 
Arabella,  my  conscience  is  quite  clear.  If  I  thought  there  had  been 
anything  really  between  them  I  would  have  gone  anywhere, — to  the  top 
of  a  mountain, — rather  than  rob  my  sister  of  a  heart  that  belonged  to  her." 

**  He  has  been  so  slow  about  it,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Camilla.  "  Gentlemen  have  to  be 
slow,  I  suppose,  when  they  think  of  their  incomes.  He  only  got  St 
Peter' s-cum-Pumkin  three  years  ago,  and  didn't  know  for  the  first  year 
whether  he  could  hold  that  and  the  minor  canonry  together.  Of  course 
a  gentleman  has  to  think  of  these  things  before  he  comes  forward." 

**  My  dear,  he  has  been  very  backward." 

^'  If  I'm  to  be  Mrs.  Gibson,  mamma,  I  beg  that  I  mayn't  hear  anything 
said  against  him.  Then  there  came  all  this  about  that  young  woman ; 
and  when  I  saw  that  Arabella  took  on  so, — ^which  I  must  say  j^as  very 
absurd, — I'm  sure  I  put  myself  out  of  the  way  entirely.  If  I'd  buried 
myself  under  the  ground  I  couldn't  have  done  it  more.    And  it's  my  be- 
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lief  that  vhat  I've  said,  all  for  Arabella's  sake,  has  put  the  old  woman 
iuto  such  a  rage  that  it  has  made  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  niece ; 
otherwise  that  wouldn't  be  off.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  her  refusing 
him,  and  never  shall.  Is  it  in  the  course  of  things,  mamma?"  IVirs. 
French  shook  her  head.  "  Of  course  not.  Then  when  you  question  him, 
—very  properly, — ^he  says  that  he's  devoted  to — ^poor  me.  If  I  was  to 
refuse  him,  he  wouldn't  put  up  with  Bella." 

**  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"  He  hates  Bella.  I've  known  it  all  along,  though  I  wouldn't  say  so. 
If  I  were  to  sacrifice  myself  ever  so  it  wouldji't  be  of  any  good, — and  I 
shan't  do  it."     In  this  way  the  matter  was  arranged. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  however,  Mr.  Gibson  did  not  come, — nor 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  Inquiries  had  of  course  been  made,  and  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  gone  into-  Cornwall  for  a  parson's  holiday  of  thir- 
teen days.  That  might  be  all  very  well.  A  man  might  want  the  recruit- 
ing vigour  of  some  change  of  air  after  such  scenes  as  those  Mr.  Gibson 
had  gone  through  with  the  Stanburys,  and  before  his  proposed  encounter 
with  new  perils.  And  he  was  a  man  so  tied  by  the  leg  that  his  escape 
coold  not  be  for  any  long  ;time.  He  was  back  on  the  appointed  Sunday, 
and  on  the  Wednesday  Mrs.  French,  under  Camilla's  instruction,  wrote 
to  him  a  pretty  little  note.  He  replied  that  he  would  be  with  her  on  the 
Saturday.  It  would  then  be  nearly  four  weeks  after  the  great  day  with 
Miss  Stanbury,  but  no  one  would  be  inclined  to  quarrel  with  so  short  a 
delay  as  that.  Arabella  in  the  meantime  had  become  fidgety  and  un- 
happy. She  seemed  to  understand  that  something  was  expected,  being 
quite  unable  to  guess  what  that  something  might  be.  She  was  true 
throughout  these  days  to  the  simplicity  of  head-gear  which  Mr.  Gibson 
had  reconmiended  to  her,  and  seemed  in  her  questions  to  her  mother  and 
to  Camilla  to  be  more  fearful  of  Dorothy  Stanbury  than  of  any  other 
enemy.  "  Mamma,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  her,"  said  Camilla  more 
than  once.  But  she  had  not  been  told  when  Mr.  Gibson  came  on  the 
Saturday.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  poor  mother's  pleasure  in  the 
prospects  of  one  daughter  was  altogether  destroyed  by  the  anticipation  of 
the  otJier  daughter's  misery.  Had  Mr.  Gibson  made  Dorothy  Stanbury 
his  wife  they  could  have  all  comforted  themselves  together  by  the  heat  of 
their  joint  animosity. 

He  came  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  was  so  managed  that  he  was  closeted 
with  Camilla  before  Arabella  knew  that  he  was  in  the  house.  There  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  his  work  was  easy,  and  perhaps  plea- 
sant. When  he  began  to  explain  his  intention,  Camilla,  with  the  utmost 
frankness,  informed  him  that  her  mother  had  told  her  all  about  it.  Then 
she  turned  her  face  on  one  side  and  put  her  hand  in  his ;  he  got  his  arm 
loond  her  waist,  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  the  thing  was  done.  Camilla  was 
folly  resolved  that  after  such  a  betrothal  it  should  not  be  undone.  She 
had  behaved  with  ^sisterly  forbearance,  and  would  not  now  lose  the  re- 
ward of  virtue.  Not  a  word  was  said  of  Arabella  at  this  interview  till  he 
was  pressed  to  come  and  drink  tea  with  them  all  that  night  He  hesi- 
tated a  moment ;  and  then  Camilla  declared,  with  something  perhaps  of 
imperious  roughness  in  her  manner,  that  he  had  better  face  it  all  at  once. 
"Mamma  will  tell  her,  and  she  will  understand,"  said  Camilla.  He 
hesitated  again,  but  at  last  promised  that  he  would  come. 

Whilst  he  was  yet  in  the  house  Mrs.  French  had  told  the  whole  story 
to  her  poor  elder  daughter.  "  What  is  he  doing  with  Camilla?"  Ara- 
bella had  asked  with  feverish  excitement. 
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"  Bella,  darling ; — don't  yon  know  ?  "  said  the  mother. 
<<  I  know  nothing.  Everybody  keeps  me  in  the  dark,  and  I  am  badly 
nsed.  What  is  it  that  he  is  doing  P  "  Then  Mrs.  French  tried  to  take 
the  poor  yoong  woman  in  her  arms,  bnt  Arabella  wonld  not  submit  to  be 
embraced.  ''  Don't ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Leave  me  alone.  Nobody  likes 
me,  or  cares  a  bit  about  me !  Why  is  Cammy  with  him  there,  all 
alone?" 

"  I  snppose  he  is  asking  her — ^to  be — ^his  wife."  Then  Arabella  threw 
herself  in  despair  upon  the  bed,  and  wept  without  any  further  attempt  at 
control  over  her  feelings.  It  was  a  death-blow  to  her  last  hope,  and  all 
the  world,  as  she  looked  upon  the  world  then,  was  over  for  her.  ''  If  I 
could  have  arranged  it  the  other  way,  you  know  that  I  would,"  said  the 
mother. 

''  Mamma,"  said  Arabella,  jumping  up,  "  he  shan't  do  it.  He  hasn't 
a  right.  And  as  for  her,--Oh,  that  she  should  treat  me  in.  this  way ! 
Didn't  he  tell  me  the  other  night,  when  he  drank  tea  here  with  me 

alone " 

"  What  did  he  tell  you,  BeUa  ?  " 

**  Never  mind.  Nothing  shall  ever  make  me  speak  to  him  again ; — 
not  if  he  married  her  three  times  over ;  nor  to  her.  She  is  a  nasty,  sly, 
good-for-nothing  thing ! " 

"But,  Bella "    ■ 

"  Don't  talk  to  me,  mamma.  There  never  was  such  a  thing  done  be- 
fore since  people — were — people  at  all.  She  has  been  doing  it  all  the 
time.    I  ^ow  she  has." 

Nevertheless  Arabella  did  sit  down  to  tea  with  the  two  lovers  that 
night.  There  was  a  terrible  scene  between  her  and  Camilla ;  but  Camilla 
held  her  own;  and  Arabella,  being  the  weaker  of  the  two,  was  van- 
quished by  the  expenditure  of  her  own  small  energies.  Camilla  argued 
that  as  her  sister's  chance  was  gone,  and  as  the  prize  had  come  in  her 
own  way,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  lost  to  the  family 
altogether,  because  Arabella  could  not  win  it.  When  Arabella  called 
her  a  treacherous  vixen  and  a  heartless,  profligate  hussy,  she  spoke  out 
freely,  and  said  that  she  wasn't  going  to  be  abused.  A  gentleman  to 
whom  she  was  attached  had  asked  her  for  her  hand,  and  she  had  given 
it.  If  Arabella  chose  to  make  herself  a  fool  she  might, — but  what  would 
be  the  efifect  P  Simply  that  all  the  world  would  know  that  she,  Arabella, 
was  disappointed.  Poor  Bella  at  last  gave  way,  put  on  her  discarded 
chignon,  and  came  down  to  tea.  Mr.  Gibson  was  already  in  the  room 
when  she  entered  it.  "Arabella,"  he  said,  getting  up  to  greet  her,  "  I 
hope  you  will  congratulate  me."  He  had  planned  his  little  speech  and 
his  manner  of  making  it,  and  had  wisely  decided  that  in  this  way  might 
he  best  get  over  the  difficulty. 

"  O  yes ; — of  course,"  she  said,  with  a  little  gfiggle,  and  then  a  sob,  and 
then  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Dear  Bella  feels  these  things  so  strongly,"  said  Mrs.  French. 
"We  have  never  been  parted  yet,"  said  CamUla.  Then  Arabella 
tapped  the  head  of  the  sofa  three  or  four  times  sharply  with  her  knuckles. 
It  was  the  only  protest  against  the  reading  of  the  scene  which  Camilla 
had  given  of  which  she  was  capable  at  that  moment.  After  that  Mrs. 
French  gave  out  the  tea,  Arabella  curled  herself  upon  the  sofa  as 
though  she  were  asleep,  and  the  two  lovers  settled  down  to  proper  lover- 
like conversation. 
The  reader  may  be  sure  that  Camilla  was  not  slow  in  making  the  iact 
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of  her  engagement  notorious  through,  the  city.  It  was  not  probably  true 
that  the  tidings  of  her  success  had  anything  to  do  with  Miss  Stanbury's 
iUuess ;  but  it  was  reported  by  many  that  such  was  the  case.  It  was  in 
November  that  the  arrangement  was  made,  and  it  certainly  was  true  that 
Miss  Stanbury  was  rather  ill  about  the  same  time.  "  You  know,  you 
naughty  Iliothario,  that  you  did  give  her  some  ground  to  hope  that  she 
might  dispose  of  her  unfortunate  niece/'  said  Camilla  playfully  to  her 
<s7tiL  one,  when  this  illness  was  discussed  between  them.  ''  But  you  are 
caught  now,  and  your  wings  are  clipped,  and  you  are  never  to  be  a 
naughty  Lothario  again."  The  clerical  Don  Juan  bore  it  all,  awkwardly 
indeed,  but  with  good  humour,  and  declared  that  all  his  troubles  of  that 
sort  were  over,  now  and  forever.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  name  the  day, 
and  Camilla  began  to  feel  that  there  might  be  occasion  for  a  little  more 
of  that  imperious  roughness  which  she  had  at  her  command. 

November  was  nearly  over  and  nothing  had  been  fixed  about  the  day. 
Arabella  never  condescended  to  speak  to  her  sister  on  the  subject ;  but 
on  more  than  one  occasion  made  some  inquiry  of  her  mother.  And  she 
came  to  perceive,  or  to  think  that  she  perceived,  that  her  mother  was  still 
anxious  on  the  subject.  '*  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  wasn't  off  some  day 
now,"  she  said  at  last  to  her  mother. 

*'  Don't  say  anything  so  dreadful,  Bella." 

"''It  would  serve  Cammy  quite  right,  and  it's  just  what  he's  likely 
to  do." 

"  It  would  kill  me,"  said  the  mother. 

"I  don't  know  about  killing,"  said  Arabella ;  "it's  nothing  to  what 
Pve  had  to  go  through.  I  shouldn't  pretend  to  be  sorry  if  he  were  to  go 
to  Hong-Kong  to-morrow." 

But  Mr.  Gibson  had  no  idea  of  going  to  Hong-Kong.  He  was  simply 
carrying  out  his  little  scheme  for  securing  the  advantages  of  a  "  long  day." 
He  was  fully  resolved  to  be  married,  and  was  contented  to  think  that  his 
engagement  was  the  best  thing  for  him.  To  one  or  two  male  friends  he 
spoke  of  Camilla  as  the  perfection  of  female  virtue,  and  entertained  no 
smallest  idea  of  ultimate  escape.  But  a  '*  long  day "  is  often  a  con- 
venience. A  bill  at  three  months  sits  easier  on  a  man  than  one  at  sixty 
days ;  and  a  bill  at  six  months  is  almost  as  little  of  a  burden  as  no  biU 
at  all. 

But  Camilla  was  resolved  that  some  day  should  be  fixed.  "  Thomas," 
she  said  to  her  lover  one  morning,  as  they  were  walking  home  together 
after  service  at  the  cathedral,  <^  isn't  this  rather  a  fool's  Paradise  of 
-ours?" 

**  How  a  fool's  Paradise  ?  "  asked  the  happy  Thomas. 

"  What  I  mean  is,  dearest,  that  we  ought  to  fix  something.  Mamma  is 
getting  uneasy  about  her  own  plans." 

"  In  what  way,  dearest  ?  " 

"  About  a  thousand  things.  She  can't  arrange  anything  till  our  plans 
are  made.  Of  course  there  are  little  troubles  about  money  when  people 
ain't  rich."  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  this  might  seem  to  be  a  plea  for 
postponing  rather  than  for  hurrying  the  marriage,  and  she  mended  her 
^argument.  "  The  truth  is,  Thomas,  she  wants  to  know  when  the  day  is 
to  be  fixed,  and  I've  promised  to  ask.  She  said  she'd  ask  you  herself,  but 
I  wouldn't  let  her  do  that." 

**  "We  must  think  about  it,  of  course,"  said  Thomas. 

"  But,  my  dear,  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for  thinking.  What  do 
you  say  to  January  ?  "    This  was  on  the  last  day  of  November. 
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^'January!"  exclaimed  Thomas,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  no  triumph.. 
"  I  couldn't  get  my  services  arranged  for  in  January." 

*^  I  thought  a  clergyman  could  always  manage  that  for  his  maniage," 
said  Gamim. 

«  Not  in  January.  Besides,  I  was  thinking  you  would  like  to  be  away 
in  wanner  weather." 

They  were  still  in  November,  and  he  was  thinking  of  postxx)ning  it  till 
the  summer !  Camilla  immediately  perceived  how  necessary  it  was  that 
she  should  be  plain  with  him.  ^*  We  shall  not  have  warm  weather,  as 
you  call  it,  for  a  very  long  time,  Thomas  \ — and  I  don't  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  wait  for  the  weather  at  all.  Indeed,  I've  begun  to  get 
my  things  for  doing  it  in  the  winter.  Mamma  said  that  she  was  sure 
January  would  be  the  very  latest.  And  it  isn't  as  though  we  had  to 
get  furniture  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Of  course  a  lady  shouldn't  be 
pressing."  She  snuled  sweetly  and  leaned  on  his  arm  as  she  said  this. 
*'  But  I  hate  all  girlish  nonsense  and  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  such  a 
bore  to  be  kept  waiting.  I'm  sure  there's  nothing  to  prevent  it  comings 
off  in  February." 

The  31st  of  March  was  fixed  before  they  reached  Heavitree,  and  Camilla 
went  into  her  mother's  house  a  happy  woman.  But  Mr.  Gibson,  as  be 
went  home,  thought  that  he  had  been  hardly  used.  Here  was  a  girl  who 
hadn't  a  shilling  of  money, — ^not  a  shilling  till  her  mother  died, — and  who 
already  talked  about  his  house,  and  his  furniture,  and  his  income,  as  if  it 
were  all  her  own !  Circumstanced  as  she  was,  what  right  had  she  to 
press  for  an  early  day  ?  He  was  quite  sure  that  Arabella  would  have 
been  more  discreet  and  less  exacting.  He  was  v^ry  angry  with  his  dear 
Cammy  as  he  went  across  the  Close  to  his  house. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

SHEWING  WHAT  HAPPENED  DUMNO  MISS   STANBURT's  ILLNESS. 

It  was  on  Christmay-day  that  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy,  the  highest  authority 
on  such  matters  in  the  west  of  England,  was  sent  for  to  see  Miss  Stan- 
bury;  and  Sir  Peter  had  acknowledged  that  things  were  very  serious. 
He  took  Dorothy  on  one  side,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Martin,  the  ordinary 
practitioner,  had  treated  the  case,  no  doubt,  quite  wisely  throughout; 
that  there  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Martin,  whose  experience 
was  great,  and  whose  discretion  was  undeniable ;  but,  nevertheless, — ^at 
least  it  seemed  to  Dorothy  that  this  was  the  only  meaning  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Peter's  words, — ^Mr.  Martin  had  in  this  case  taken  one  line 
of  treatment,  when  he  ought  to  have  taken  another.  The  plan  of  action 
was  undoubtedly  changed,  and  Mr.  Martin  became  very  fidgety,  and 
ordered  nothing  without  Sir  Peter's  sanction.  Miss  Stanbury  was  suffer- 
ing from  bronchitis,  and  a  complication  of  diseases  about  her  throat  and 
chest.  Barty  Burgess  declared  to  more  than  one  acquaintance  in  the  little 
parlour  behind  tne  bank,  that  she  would  go  on  drinking  four  or  five 
glasses  of  new  port  wine  every  day,  in  direct  opposition  to  Martin's 
request.  Camilla  French  heard  the  report,  and  repeated  it  to  her  lover, 
and  perhaps  another  person  or  two,  with  an  expression  of  her  assured 
conviction  that  it  must  be  false, — at  any  rate,  as  regarded  the  fifth  glass. 
Mrs.  MacHugh,  who  saw  Martha  daily,  was  much  frightened.    The  peril 
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of  sach  a  firieod  disturbed  equally  the  repose  and  the  pleasures  of  her 
life.  Mrs.  Clifford  was  often  at  Miss  Stanbury's  bed-side, — and  would 
have  sat  there  reading  for  hours  together,  had  she  not  been  made  to 
understand  by  Martha  that  Miss  Stanbury  preferred  that  Miss  Dorothy 
should  read  to  her.  The  sick  woman  receiyed  the  Seusrament  weekly, — 
,not  from  Mr.  Gibson,  but  from  the  hands  of  another  minor  canon ;  and, 
though  she  never  would  admit  her  own  danger,  or  allow  others  to  talk  to 
her  of  it,  it  was  known  to  them  all  that  she  admitted  it  to  herself  because 
she  had,  with  much  personal  annoyance,  caused  a  codicil  to  be  added  to 
her  will.  "  As  you  didn't  marry  that  man,"  she  said  to  Dorothy,  *'  1  must 
change  it  again."  It  was  in  vain  that  Dorothy  begged  her  not  to  trouble 
heiself  with  such  thoughts.  ''  That's  trash,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  angrily. 
**A  person  who  has  it  is  bound  to  trouble  himself  about  it.  You  don't 
suppose  I'm  afraid  of  dying ; — do  you  ?  "  she  added.  Dorothy  answered 
her  with  some  commonplace, — declaring  how  strongly  they  all  expected 
to  see  her  as  well  as  ever.  "I'm  not  a  bit  afraid  to  die,"  said  the  old 
woznan,  wheezing,  struggling  with  such  voice  as  she  possessed ;  "  I'm  not 
afraid  of  it,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  die  this  time ;  but  I'm  not  going  to 
have  mistakes  when  I'm  gone."  This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year, 
and  on  the  same  night  she  asked  Dorothy  to  write  to  Brooke  Burgess,  and 
request  him  to  come  to  Exeter.    This  was  Dorothy's  letter : — 

**  ExeUr,  ZUt  December,  186—. 
'^Hy  Deab  Mb.  Bukoess, 

**  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  written  before,  to  say  that  Aimt 
Stanbury  is  not  as  well  as  we  could  wish  her ;  but,  as  I  know  that  you 
cannot  very  well  leave  your  ofl5.ce,  I  have  thought  it  best  not  to  say  anything 
to  frighten  you.  But  to-night  Aunt  herself  has  desired  me  to  tell  you 
that  she  thinks  you  ought  to  know  that  she  is  ill,  and  that  she  wishes  you 
to  come  to  Exeter  for  a  day  or  two,  if  it  is  possible.  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy 
has  been  here  every  day  since  Christmas-day,  and  I  believe  he  thinks  she 
may  get  over  it.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  throat ; — ^what  they  call  bronchitis, 
— and  she  has  got  to  be  very  weak  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
liable  to  inflammation.    Sa  I  know  that  you  will  come  if  you  can. 

"  Yours  very  truly, 

"DOBOTHT  StANBUBT. 

**  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  she  had  her  lawyer  here  with  her 
the  day  before  yesterday ;  but  she  does  not  seem  to  think  that  she  herself 
is  in  danger.  I  read  to  her  a  good  deal,  and  I  think  she  is  generally 
asleep ;  when  I  stop  she  wakes,  and  I  don't  believe  she  gets  any  other 
rest  at  all." 

When  it  was  known  in  Exeter  that  Brooke  Burgess  had  been  sent  for, 
then  the  opinion  became  general  that  Miss  Stanbury's  days  were  num- 
bered. Questions  were  ai^ed  of  Sir  Peter  at  every  comer  of  the  street ; 
but  Sir  Peter  was  a  discreet  man,  who  could  answer  such  questions  without 
giving  any  information.  If  it  so  pleased  God,  his  patient  would  die ;  but 
it  was  quite  possible  that  she  might  live.  That  was  the  tenor  of  Sir  Peter's 
replies, — ^and  they  were  read  in  any  light,  according  to  the  idiosyncracies 
of  the  reader.  Mrs.  MacHugh  was  quite  sure  that  the  danger  was  over, 
and  had  a  little  ^ame  of  cribbage  on  the  sly  with  old  Miss  Wright ; — ^for, 
during  the  seventy  of  Miss  Stcmbury's  illness,  whist  was  put  on  one  side 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Close.     Barty  Burgess  was  still  obdurate,  and 
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shook  his  head.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they  might  soon  gratify  their 
curiosity,  and  see  the  last  crowning  iniquity  of  this  wickedest  of  old 
women.  Mrs.  Clifford  declared  that  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  God ;  but 
that  she  saw  no  reason  why  Miss  Stanbnry  should  not  get  about  again. 
Mr.  Gibson  thought  that  it  was  all  up  with  his  late  friend ;  and  Camilla 
wished  that  at  their  last  interview  there  had  been  more  of  charity  on  the 

Eart  of  one  whom  she  had  regarded  in  past  days  with  respect  and  esteem. 
Irs.  French,  despondent  about  everything,  was  quite  despondent  in  this 
case.  Martha  almost  despaired,  and  already  was  burdened  with  the  cares 
of  a  whole  wardrobe  of  solemn  funereal  clothing.  She  was  seen  peering 
in  for  half-an-hour  at  the  windows  and  doorway  of  a  large  warehouse 
for  the  sale  of  mourning.  Giles  Hickbody  would  not  speak  above  his 
breath,  and  took  his  beer  standing ;  but  Dorothy  was  hopeful,  and  really 
believed  that  her  aunt  would  recover.  Perhaps  Sir  Peter  had.  6}>oken  to 
her  in  terms  less  oracular  than  those  which  he  used  towards  the  public. 

Brooke  Burgess  came,  and  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Peter,  and  to  biTn 
Sir  Peter  was  under  some  obligation  to  speak  plainly,  as  being  the  person 
whom  Miss  Stanbury  recognised  as  her  heir.  So  Sir  Peter  declared  that 
his  patient  might  perhaps  live,  and  perhaps  might  die.  '*  The  truth  is, 
Mr.  Burgess,''  said  Sir  Peter,  "  a  doctor  doesn't  know  so  very  much  more 
about  these  things  than  other  people."  It  was  understood  that  Brooke 
was  to  remain  three  days  in  Exeter,  and  then  return  to  London.     He 

would,  of  course,  come  again  if ^if  anything  should  happen.    Sir  Peter 

had  been  quite  clear  in  his  opinion,  that  no  immediate  result  was  to  be 
anticipated, — either  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other.  His  patient  was 
doomed  to  a  long  illness;  she  might  get  over  it,  or  she  might  succumb  to  it. 
Dorothy  and  Brooke  were  thus  thrown  much  together  during  these  three 
days.  Dorothy,  indeed,  spent  most  of  her  hours  beside  her  aunt's  bed, 
instigating  sleep  hy  the  reading  of  a  certain  series  of  sermons  in  which 
Miss  Stanbury  had  great  faith ;  but  nevertheless,  there  were  some  minutes 
in  which  she  and  Brooke  were  necessarily  together.  They  eat  their  meals 
in  each  other's  company,  and  there  was  a  period  in  the  evening,  before 
Dorothy  began  her  night-watch  in  her  aunt's  room,  at  which  she  took 
her  tea  while  Martha  was  nurse  in  the  room  above.  At  this  time  of  the 
day  she  would  remain  an  hour  or  more  with  Brooke ;  and  a  great  deal 
may  be  said  between  a  man  and  a  woman  in  an  hour  when  the  wiU  to  say 
it  is  there.  Brooke  Burgess  had  by  no  means  changed  his  mind  since  he 
had  declared  it  to  Hugh  Stanbury  under  the  midnight  lamps  of  Long 
Acre,  when  warmed  by  the  influence  of  oysters  and  whisky  toddy.  The 
whisky  toddy  had  in  that  instance  brought  out  truth  and  not  falsehood, — 
as  is  ever  the  nature  of  whisky  toddy  and  similar  dangerous  provocatives. 
There  is  no  saying  truer  than  that  which  declares  that  there  is  truth  in 
wine.  Wine  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  should  not  be  made  the  exponent 
of  truth,  let  the  truth  be  good  as  it  may ;  but  it  has  the  merit  of  forcing 
a  man  to  show  his  true  colours.  A  man  who  is  a  gentleman-  in  his  cups 
may  be  trusted  to  be  a  gentleman  at  all  times.  I  trust  that  the  severe 
censor  will  not  turn  upon  me,  and  tell  me  that  no  gentleman  in  these  days 
is  ever  to  be  seen  in  his  cups.  There  are  cups  of  different  degrees  of 
-depth ;  and  cups  do  exist,  even  among  gentlemen,  and  seem  disposed  to 
hold  their  own  let  the  censor  be  ever  so  severe.  The  gentleman  in  his 
cups  is  a  gentleman  always ;  and  the  man  who  teUs  his  mend  in  his  cups 
that  he  is  in  love,  does  so  because  the  fact  has  been  very  present  to  him- 
self in  his  cooler  and  calmer  moments.  Brooke  Burgess,  who  had  seen 
Hugh  Stanbury  on  two  or  three  occasions  since  that  of  l^e  oysters  and 
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toddy,  had  not  spoken  again  of  hi3  regard  for  HugVs  sisfcer ;  but  not  the 
leas  was  he  determined  to  carry  out  his  plan  and  make  Dorothy  his  wife 
if  she  would  accept  him.  But  could  he  ask  her  while  the  old  lady  was, 
as  it  might  be,  dying  in  the  house  P  He  put  this  question  to  himself  as 
he  travelled  down  to  Exeter,  and  had  told  himself  that  he  must  bo 
guided  for  an  answer  by  circumstances  as  they  might  occur.  Hugh  had 
met  hiiirat  the  station  as  he  started  for  Exeter,  and  there  had  been  a  con- 
sultation between  them  as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  about,  or  of 
attempting  to  bring  about,  an  interview  between  Hugh  and  his  aunt. 
*'Do  whatever  you  like,"  Hugh  had  said.  *'I  would  go  down  to  her  at 
a  moment's  warning,  if  she  should  express  a  desire  to  see  me." 

On  the  first  night  of  Brooke's  arrival  this  question  had  been  discussed 
between  him  and  Dorothy.  Dorothy  had  declared  herself  unable  to  give 
advice.  If  any  message  were  given  to  her  she  would  deliver  it  to  her 
aunt ,  but  she  thought  that  anything  said  to  her  aunt  on  the  subject  had 
better  come  from  Brooke  himself.  *'*■  You  evidently  are  the  person  most 
important  to  her,"  Dorothy  said,  "  and  she  would  listen  to  you  when  she 
would  not  let  any  one  else  say  a  word."  Brooke  promised  that  he  would 
think  of  it ;  and  tiien  Dorothy  tripped  up  to  relieve  Martha,  dreaming 
nothing  at  all  of  that  other  doubt  to  which  the  important  personage  down- 
stairs was  now  subject.  Dorothy  was,  in  truth,  very  fond  of  the  new 
Mend  she  had  made ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  he  might  be 
a  possible  suitor  to  her.  Her  old  conception  of  herself, — ^that  she  was 
beneath  the  notice  of  any  man, — ^had  only  been  partly  disturbed  by  the 
absolute  fact  of  Mr.  Gibson's  courtship.  She  had  now  heard  of  his 
engagement  with  Camilla  French,  and  saw  in  that  complete  proof  that 
the  foolish  man  had  been  induced  to  offer  his  hand  to  her  b^  the  promise 
of  her  aunt's  money.  If  there  had  been  a  moment  of  exaltation, — a  period 
in  which  she  had  allowed  herself  to  think  that  she  was,  as  other  women, 
capable  of  making  herself  dear  to  a  man, — it  had  been  but  a  moment. 
And  now  she  rejoiced  greatly  that  she  had  not  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
one  to  whom  it  was  so  manifest  that  she  had  not  made  herself  in  the  least 
dear. 

On  the  second  day  of  his  visit,  Brooke  was  summoned  to  Miss  Stanbury's 
room  at  nOon.  She  was  forbidden  to  talk,  and  during  a  great  portion  of 
the  day  could  hardly  speak  without  an  effort ;  but  there  would  be  half 
hours  now  and  again  in  which  she  would  become  stronger  than  usual,  at 
which  time  nothing  that  Martha  and  Dorothy  could  say  would  induce  her 
to  hold  her  tongue.  When  Brooke  came  to  her  on  this  occasion  he  found 
her  sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  great  shawl  round  her ;  and  he  at  once  per- 
ceived she  was  much  more  like  her  own  self  than  on  the  former  day.  She 
told  him  that  she  had  been  an  old  fool  for  sending  for  him,  that  she  had 
nothing  special  to  say  to  him,  that  she  had  made  no  alteration  in  her  will 
in  regard  to  him, — except  that  I  have  done  something  for  Dolly  that  will 
have  to  come  out  of  your  pocket,  Brooke."  Brooke  declared  that  too 
much  could  not  be  done  for  a  person  so  good,  and  dear,  and  excellent  as 
Dorothy  Stanbury,  let  it  come  out  of  whose  pocket  it  might.  "  Sho  is 
nothing  to  you,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

*^She  is  a  great  deal  to  me,"  said  Brooke. 

"What  is  she  ?"  asked  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  Oh  ;•— a  friend ;  a  great  friend." 

"  WeU ;  yes.  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  But  she  won*t  have  anything  that 
I  haven't  saved,"  said  Miss- Stanbury.  "There  are  two  houses  at  St. 
^omas's;  but  I  bought  them  myself,  Brooke; — out  of  the  income." 
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Brooke  could  only  declare  that  as  the  whole  property  was  hers,  to  do 
what  she  liked  with  it  as  completely  as  though  she  had  inherited  it  from 
her  own  father,  no  one  could  have  any  right  to  ask  questions  as  to  wlien 
or  how  this  or  that  portion  of  the  property  had  accrued.  '^  But  I  don't 
think  Tm  going  to  die  yet,  Brooke,"  she  said.  "If  it  is  Gk>d's  will,  I  am 
ready.  Not  tlmt  J'm  lit,  Brooke.  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  think 
that.  But  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  be  fitter.  I  can  go  without 
repining  if  He  thinks  best  to  take  me."  Then  he  stood  up  by  her  bed- 
side, with  his  hand  upon  hers,  and  after  some  hesitation  asked  her  whether 
she  would  wish  to  see  her  nephew  Hugh.  "No,"  said  she,  sharply. 
Brooke  went  on  to  say  how  pleased  Hugh  would  have  been  to  come  to 
her.  "I  don't  think  much  of  death-bed  reconciliations,"  said  the  old 
woman,  grimly.  "  I  loved  him  dearly,  but  he  didn't  love  me,  and  I  don't 
know  what  good  we  should  do  each  other."  Brooke  declared  that  Hugh. 
did  love  her ;  but  he  could  not  press  the  matter,  and  it  was  dropped. 

On  that  evening  at  eight  Dorothy  came  down  to  her  tea.  She  had 
dined  at  the  same  table  with  Brooke  that  afternoon,  but  a  servant  had 
been  in  the  room  all  the  time  and  nothing  had  been  said  between  them. 
As  soon  as  Brooke  had  got  his  tea  he  began  to  tell  the  story  of  his  failure 
about  Hugh.  He  was  sony,  he  said,  that  he  had  spoken  on  the  subject, 
as  it  had  moved  Miss  Stanbury  to  an  acrimony  which  he  had  not  expected. 

"  She  always  declares  that  he  never  loved  her,"  said  Dorothy.  «  She 
has  told  me  so  twenty  times." 

"  There  are  people  who  femcy  that  nobody  cares  for  them,"  said  Brooke* 

"  Indeed  there  are,  Mr.  Burgess ;  and  it  is  so  naturaL" 

"Why  natural?" 

"  Just  as  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  dogs  and  cats  that  are  petted 
and  loved  and  made  much  of,  and  others  that  have  to  crawl  through  life 
as  they  can,  cuffed  and  kicked  and  starved." 

"  That  depends  on  the  accident  of  possession,"  said  Brooke. 

"  So  does  the  otiier.  How  many  people  there  are  that  don*t  seem  to 
belong  to  anybody, — and  if  they  do,  they're  no  good  to  anybody.  They're 
not  cuffed  exactly,  or  starved ;  but- — " 

"  You  mean  that  they  don't  get  their  share  of  affection  P  " 

"They  get  perhaps  as  much  as  thejr  deserve,"  said  Dorothy. 

"Because  they're  cross-grained,  or  ill-tempered,  or  disagreeable  ?" 

"Not  exactly  that." 

"What  then P"  asked  Brooke. 

"  Because  they're  just  nobodies.  They  are  not  anything  particular  to 
anybody,  and  so  they  go  on  living  till  they  die.  You  know  what  I  mean, 
Mr.  Burgess.  A  man  who  is  a  nobody  can  perhaps  make  himself  some- 
body,— or,  at  any  rate,  he  can  try ;  but  a  woman  has  no  means  of  trying. 
She  is  a  nobody,  and  a  nobody  she  must  remain.  She  has  her  clothes  and 
her  food,  but  she  isn't  wanted  anywhere.  People  put  up  with  her,  and 
that  is  about  the  best  of  her  luck.  If  she  were  to  die  somebody  perhaps 
would  be  sorry  for  her,  but  nobody  would  be  worse  off.  She  doesn't  earn 
anything  or  do  any  good.    She  is  just  there  and  that's  all." 

Brooke  had  never  heard  her  speak  after  this  fEishion  before,  had  never 
known  her  to  utter  so  many  consecutive  words,  or  to  put  forward  any 
opinion  of  her  own  with  so  much  vigour.  And  Dorothy  herself,  when  she 
had  concluded  her  speech,  was  frightened  by  her  own  energy  and  grew 
red  in  the  face,  and  showed  very  plainly  that  she  was  half  ashamed  of 
herself.  Brooke  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty  before^ 
and  was  pleased  by  her  enthusiasm.    He  understood  perfectly  that  shf 
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was  thinking  of  her  own  position,  though  she  had  entertained  no  idea  that 
he  would  80  read  her  meaning ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  undeceive  her,  and  make  her  know  that  she  was  not  one  of  those  women 
who  are  ''just  there  and  that's  all."  '*One  does  see  such  a  woman  as 
that  now  and  again,"  he  said. 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  them,"  said  Dorothy.  "  And  of  course  it  can't 
he  helped." 

"  Such  as  Arabella  French,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"Well, — yes ;  if  she  is  one.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  the  diflFerence.  Some 
people  are  of  use  and  are  always  doing  things.  There  are  others,  generally 
women,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  but  who  can't  be  got  rid  of.  It  is  a 
melancholy  sort  of  feeling." 

"You  at  least  are  not  one  of  them." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  complain  about  myself,"  she  said.  "I  have  got  a 
great  deal  to  make  me  happy." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  regard  yourself  as  an  Arabella  French,"  said  he. 

"  How  angry  Miss  French  would  be  if  she  heard  you.  She  considers 
herself  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  beauties  of  Exeter." 

"  She  has  had  a  very  long  reign,  and  dominion  of  that  sort  to  be  suc- 
cessful ou^ht  to  be  short." 

"  That  18  spiteful,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"  I  don't  feel  spiteftd  against  her,  poor  woman.  I  own  I  do  not  love 
Camilla.    Not  that  I  begrudge  Camilla  her  present  prosperity." 

"  Nor  I  either,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"  She  and  Mr.  Gibson  will  do  very  well  together,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  hope  they  will,"  said  Dorothy,  **  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  against 
it.    They  have  known  each  other  a  long  time." 

"A  very  long  time,"  said  Brooke.  Then  he  paused  for  a  minute, 
thinking  how  he  might  best  tell  her  that  which  he  had  now  resolved 
should  be  told  on  this  occasion.  Dorothy  finished  her  tea  and  got  up  as 
though  she  were  about  to  go  to  her  duty  up-stairs.  She  had  been  as  yet 
hardly  an  hour  in  the  room,  and  the  period  of  her  relief  was  not  fairly 
over.  But  there  had  come  something  of  a  personal  flavour  in  their  con- 
versation which  prompted  her,  unconsciously,  to  leave  him.  She  had, 
^thout  any  special  indication  of  herself,  included  herself  among  that 
company  of  old  maids  who  are  bom  and  live  and  die  without  that  vital 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  life  which  nothing  but  &,mily  duties,  the  care  of 
children,  or  at  least  of  a  husband,  will  give  to  a  woman.  If  she  had  not 
meant  this  she  had  felt  it.  He  had  understood  her  meaning,  or  at  least  her 
feeling,  and  had  taken  upon  himself  to  assure  her  that  she  was  not  one  of 
the  company  whose  privations  she  had  endeavoured  to  describe.  Her 
instinct  rather  than  her  reason  put  her  at  once  i^on  her  guard,  and  she 
prepared  to  leave  the  room.     "  You  are  not  going  yet,"  he  said. 

*'  I  think  I  might  as  well.  Martha  has  so  much  to  do,  and  she  comes 
to  me  again  at  five  in  the  morning." 

"  Don't  go  quite  yet,"  he  said,  pulling  out  his  watch.  "  I  know  all 
ahout  the  hours,  and  it  wants  twenty  minutes  to  the  proper  time." 

"There  is  no  proper  time,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"Then  you  can  remain  a  few  minutes  longer.  The  fact  is,  I've  got 
something  I  want  to  say  to  you." 

He  was  now  standing  between  her  and  the  door,  so  that  she  could  not 
get  away  from  him ;  but  at  this  moment  she  was  absolutely  ignorant  of 
his  purpose,  expecting  nothing  of  love  from  him  more  than  she  would 
^m  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy.    Her  face  had  become  flushed  when  she  made 
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her  long  speech,  but  there  was  no  blush  on  i.       she  answered  him  now. 
*'  Of  course,  I  can  wait,**  she  said,  **  if  you  have     ^ything  to  say  to  me." 

"  Well; — I  haye.  I  should  have  said  it  befo^ -,  only  that  that  other 
man  was  here.*'  He  was  blushing  now, — ^up  to  tL  roots  of  his  hair,  and. 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  difficulty.  There  are  men,  tc  vhom  such  moments  of 
their  lives  are  pleasurable,  but  Brooke  Burgess  wa  not  one  of  them.  He 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  it  done  and  <  er, — so  that  then  he- 
might  take  pleasure  in  it. 

"  What  man?'*  asked  Dorothy,  in  perfect  innocei  ?e. 

**  Mr.  Gibson,  to  be  sure.    I  don't  know  that  therj  is  anybody  else." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Gibson.  He  never  comes  here  now,  and  I  don't  suppose  he- 
will  again.    Aunt  Stanbury  is  so  very  angry  with  him."  

**  I  don't  care  whether  he  comes  or  not.  What  I  mean  is  this.  "When. 
I  was  here  before,  I  was  told  that  you  were  going, — ^to  marry  him." 

"  But  I  wasn't." 

"  How  was  I  to  know  that,  when  you  didn't  tell  me  ?  I  certainly  did 
know  it  after  1  came  back  from  Dartmoor."  He  paused  a  moment,  as- 
though  she  might  have  a  word  to  say.  She  had  no  word  to  say,  and  did 
not  in  the  least  know  what  was  coming.  She  was  so  far  from  anticipating^ 
the  truth,  that  she  was  composed  and  easy  in  her  mind.  *^  But  all  that 
is  of  no  use  at  all,"  he  continued.  "  When  I  was  here  before  Miss  Stan- 
bury  wanted  you  to  marry  Mr.  Gibson ;  and,  of  course,  I  had  nothing  to 
say  about  it.    Now  I  want  you — to  marry  me." 

"Mr.  Burgess!" 

**  Dorothy,  my  darling,  I  love  you  better  than  all  the  world.  I  do, 
indeed."  As  soon  as  he  had  commenced  his  protestations  he  became 
profuse  enough  with  them,  and  made  a  strong  attempt  to  support  them  by 
the  action  of  his  hands.  But  she  retreated  from  him  step  by  step,  till  she 
had  regained  her  chair  by  the  tea-table,  and  there  she  seated  herself — 
safely,  as  she  thought ;  but  he  was  close  to  her,  over  her  shoulder,  stdli 
continuing  his  protestations,  offering  up  his  vows,  and  imploring  her  to, 
reply  to  him.  She,  as  yet,  had  not  answered  him  by  a  word,  save  by  that 
one  half-terrified  exclamation  of  his  name.  ^'  Tell  me,  at  any  rate,  that 
you  believe  me,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  love  you,"  he  said.  The  room 
was  going  round  with  Dorothy,  and  the  world  was  going  round,  and  there 
had  come  upon  her  so  strong  a  feeling  of  the  cUsruption  of  things  in. 
general,  that  she  was  at  the  moment  anything  but  happy.  Had  it  been^ 
possible  for  her  to  find  that  the  last  ten  minutes  had  been  a  dream,  she 
would  at  this  moment  have  wished  that  it  might  become  one.  A  trouble 
had  come  upon  her,  out  of  which  she  did  not  see  her  way.  To  dive- 
among  the  waters  in  warm  weather  is  very  pleasant ;  there  is  nothing 
pleasanter.  But  when  the  young  swimmer  first  feels  the  thorough  im- 
mersion of  his  plunge,  there  comes  upon  him  a  strong  desire  to  be  quickly 
out  again.  He  wifl  remember  afterwards  how  joyous  it  was ;  but  now, 
at  this  moment,  the  dry  land  is  everything  to  him.  So  it  was  with 
Dorothy.  She  had  thought  of  Brooke  Burgess  as  one  of  those  bright  ones 
of  the  world,  with  whom  everything  is  happy  and  pleasant,  whom  every- 
body loves,  who  may  have  whatever  they  please,  whose  lines  have  been 
laid  in  pleasant  places.  She  thought  of  hun  as  a  man  who  might  some 
day  make  some  woman  very  happy  as  his  wife.  To  be  the  wife  of  such  a 
man  was,  in  Dorothy's  estimation,  one  of  those  blessed  chances  which 
come  to  some  women,  but  which  she  never  regarded  as  being  within  her 
own  roach.  Though  she  had  thought  much  about  him,  she  had  never 
thought  of  him  as  a  possible  possession  for  herself ;  and  now  that  he  was^ 
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offering  himself  to  her,  she  was  not  at  once  made  happy  by  his  love. 
Her  ideas  of  herself  and  of  her  life  were  all  dislocated  for  the  moment^ 
and  she  required  to  be  alone,  that  she  might  set  herself  in  order,  and  try 
herself  all  over,  and  find  whether  her  bones  were  broken.  "  Say  that  yoir 
beheve  me,"  he  repeated. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  whispered. 

"  I'U  tell  yon  what  to  say.     Say  at  once  that  you  wiU  be  my  wife." 

"  I  can't  say  that,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"  Why  not  r    Do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  love  me  ?  " 

"  I  think,  if  you  please,  I'll  go  up  to  Aunt  Stanbury.  It  is  time  for 
me ;  indeed  it  is ;  and  she  will  be  wondering,  and  Martha  will  be  put  out. 
Indeed  I  must  go  up." 

**  And  will  you  not  answer  me  f " 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  must  give  me  a  little  time  to  con- 
sider.   I  don't  quite  think  you're  serious." 

"  Heaven  and  earth ! "  began  Brooke. 

"And  I'm  sure  it  would  never  do.  At  any  rate,  I  must  go  now.  I 
must,  indeed." 

And  so  she  escaped,  and  went  up  to  her  aunt's  room,  which  she  reached 
at  ten  minutes  after  her  usual  time,  and  before  Martha  had  begun  to  b& 
put  out.  She  was  very  civil  to  Martha,  as  though  Martha  had  been 
injnred ;  and  she  put  her  hand  on  her  aunt's  arm,  with  a  soft,  caressing,, 
apologetic  touch,  feeling  conscious  that  she  had  given  cause  for  offence. 
*'What  has  he  been  saying  to  you  ?"  said  her  aunt,  as  soon  as  Martha 
had  closed  the  door.  Tms  was  a  question  which  Dorothy,  certainly,  could 
not  answer.  Miss  Stanbury  meant  nothing  by  it, — nothing  beyond  a  sick 
woman's  desire  that  something  of  the  conversation  of  those  who  were  not 
sick  should  be  retailed  to  her;  but  to  Dorothy  the  question  meant  so 
much !  How  should  her  aunt  have  known  that  he  had  said  anything  P 
She  sat  herself  down  and  waited,  giving  no  answer  to  the  question.  "  I 
hope  he  gets  his  meals  comfortably,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"  I  am  sure  he  does,"  said  Dorothy,  infinitely  relieved.  Then,  knowing 
how  important  it  was  that  her  aunt  should  sleep,  she  took  up  the  volume  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and,  with  so  great  a  burden  on  her  mind,  she  went  on 
painfully  and  distinctly  with  the  second  sermon  on  the  Marriage  King. 
She  strove  valiantly  to  keep  her  mind  to  the  godliness  of  the  discourse ; 
80  that  it  might  be  of  some  possible  service  to  herself ;  and  to  keep  her 
voice  to  the  tone  that  might  be  of  service  to  her  aunt.  Presently  she  heard 
the  grateful  sound  which  indicated  her  aimt's  repose,  but  she  knew  of 
experience  that  were  she  to  stop,  the  sound  and  the  sleep  would  come  to 
an  end  also.  For  a  whole  hour  die  persevered,  reading  the  sermon  of  the 
Marriage  Bing  with  such  attention  to  the  godly  principles  of  the  teaching 
as  she  could  give, — with  that  terrible  burden  upon  her  mind. 

"  Thank  you ; — thank  you ;  that  will  do,  my  dear.  Shut  it  up,"  said 
the  sick  woman.  "It's  time  now  for  the  draught."  Then  Dorothy 
moved  quietly  about  the  room,  and  did  her  nurse's  work  with  soft  hand, 
and  soft  touch,  and  soft  tread.  After  that  her  aunt  kissed  her,  and  bade 
her  sit  down  and  sleep. 

"I'U  go  on  reading,  aunt,  if  you'll  let  mie,"  said  Dorothy.  But  Miss 
Stanbury,  who  was  not  a  cruel  woman,  would  have  no  more  of  the  reading, 
and  Dorothy  s  mind  was  left  at  liberty  to  think  of  the  proposition  that  had 
heen  made  to  her.  To  one  resolution  she  came  very  quickly.  The  period 
of  her  aunt's  illness  could  not  be  a  proper  time  for  marriage  vows,  or  the 
amenities  of  love-making.    She  did  not  feel  that  he,  being  a  man,  had 
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offended ;  bat  flihe  was  quite  sore  tiiat  were  she,  a  woman,  the  nieoe  of  ao 
kind  an  aunt,  the  nnxae  at  the  bed-side  of  sodi  an.  inTalid, — were  she  at 
mdi  a  time  to  consent  to  talk  of  loTe,  she  would  never  desenre  to  have  a 
loTer.  And  finom  this  resolTO  she  got  great  comfort.  It  would  give  her 
an  excuse  fior  mating  no  more  assoied  answer  at  pfresent,  and  would 
enable  her  to  reflect  at  leisure  as  to  the  reply  she  woi^  give  him,  should 
he  ever,  by  any  chance,  renew  his  offer.  If  he  did  not, — and  probably  he 
would  not, — then  it  would  have  been  Tery  well  that  he  should  not  have 
been  made  the  victim  of  a  momentary  generosity.  She  had  complained  of 
the  dulness  of  her  life,  and  that  complaint  mxm  ber  had  produced  his 
noble,  kind,  generous,  dear,  entbusiastic  beneTolence  tovraids  her.  As  she 
thought  of  it  all, — and  by  de^ees  she  took  great  pleasure  in  thinking  of 
It, — ^her  mind  bestowed  upon  him  all  manner  of  emogies.  She  could  not 
persuade  herself  that  he  really  loved  her,  and  yet  she  was  full  at  heart  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  the  expression  of  his  love.  And  as  for  herself,  could 
she  love  him  ?  We  who  are  looking  on  of  course  know  that  she  loved 
him ; — ^that  from  this  moment  there  was  nothing  belonging  to  him,  down 
to  his  shoe-tie,  that  would  not  be  dear  to  her  heart  and  an  emblem  so 
tender  as  to  force  a  tear  from  her.  He  had  already  become  her  god, 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  She  made  comparisons  between  him  and 
Mr.  Gibson,  and  tried  to  convince  herself  that  the  judgment,  which  was 
always  pronounced  very  clearly  in  Brooke's  fEtvour,  came  from  anything 
but  her  heart.  And  thus  through  the  long  watdies  of  the  night  she 
became  very  happy,  feeling  but  not  knowing  that  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
world  was  changed  to  her  by  those  few  words  which  her  lover  had  spoken 
to  her.  She  thought  now  that  it  would  be  consolation  enough  to  her  in 
future  to  know  that  such  a  man  as  Brooke  Burgess  had  once  asked  her  to 
be  the  partner  of  his  life,  and  that  it  would  be  almost  ungenerous  in  her 
to  push  her  advantage  further  and  attempt  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
Besides,  there  would  be  obstacles.  Her  aunt  would  dislike  such  a  mar- 
riage for  him,  and  he  would  be  bound  to  obey  her  aunt  in  such  a  matter. 
She  would  not  allow  herself  to  think  that  she  could  ever  become  Brooke's 
wife,  but  nothing  could  rob  her  of  the  treasure  of  the  offer  which  he  had 
made  her.  Then  Martha  came  to  her  at  five  o'clock,  and  she  went  to  her 
bed  to  dream  for  an  hour  or  two  of  Brooke  Burgess  and  her  future  life. 

On  the  next  morning  she  met  him  at  breakfast.  She  went  down  stairs 
later  than  usual,  not  tUl  ten,  having  hung  about  her  aunt's  room,  think- 
ing that  thus  she  would  escape  him  for  the  present.  She  would  wait  till 
he  was  gone  out,  and  then  she  would  go  down.  She  did  wait ;  but  she 
could  not  hear  the  front  door,  and  then  her  aunt  murmured  something 
about  Brooke's  breakfast.  She  was  told  to  go  down,  and  she  went.  But 
when  on  the  stairs  she  slunk  back  to  her  own  room,  and  stood  there  for 
awhile,  aimless,  motionless,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Then  one  of  the 
girls  came  to  her,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Burgess  was  waiting  breakfast 
for  her.  She  knew  not  what  excuse  to  make,  and  at  last  descended  slowly 
to  the  parlour.  She  was  very  happy,  but  had  it  been  possible  for  her  to 
have  run  away  she  would  have  gone. 

**  Dear  Dorothy,"  he  said  at  once.     "  I  may  call  you  so, — may  I  not  P  " 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  And  you  will  love  me ; — and  be  my  own,  own  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  Mr.  Burgess." 

"Nop" 

*'  I  mean ; — that  is  to  say ^" 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Dorothy  ?  " 
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"  Only  think  how  ill  Aunt  Stanbury  is,  Mr.  Bargees  ; — ^perhaps  dying ! 
How  can  I  have  any  thought  now  except  about  her  F  It  wouldn't  be 
right;— would  it?" 

**  You  may  say  that  you  love  me." 

'*  Mr.  Burgess,  pray,  pray  don't  speak  of  it  now.  If  you  do  I  must  go 
away." 

"  But  do  you  love  me  P  " 

"  Pray,  pray  don't,  Mr.  Burgess !  " 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  from  her  during  the  whole  day  than 
that.  He  told  her  in  the  evening  that  as  soon  as  Miss  Stanbury  was  well, 
he  would  come  again ; — that  in  any  case  he  would  come  again.  She  sat 
quite  still  as  he  said  this,  with  a  solemn  face, — but  smiling  at  heart, 
kughing  at  heart,  so  happy !  When  she  got  up  to  leave  him,  and  was 
forced  to  give  him  her  hand,  he  seized  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 
''That  is  very,  very  wrong,"  she  said,  sobbing,  and  then  ran  to  her 
room, — the  happiest  girl  in  all  Exeter.  He  was  to  start  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  she  knew  that  she  would  not  be  forced  to  see  him 
again.    Thinking  of  him  was  so  much  pleasanter  than  seeing  him  1 


CHAPTER  LH. 

lOU   OUTHOUSE   COMPLAINS  THAT  IT'S  HABD. 

Lm  had  gone  on  during  the  winter  at  St.  Diddulph's  Parsonage  in  a 
dull,  weary,  painful  manner.  There  had  come  a  letter  in  November  from 
Trevelyan  to  his  wife,  saying  that  as  he  could  trust  neither  her  nor  her 
imcle  with  the  custody  of  his  child,  he  should  send  a  person  armed  with 
doe. legal  authority,  addressed  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
boy,  and  desiring  that  little  Louis  might  be  at  once  surrendered  to  the 
messenger.  Then  of  course  there  had  arisen  g^eat  trouble  in  the  house. 
Both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora  Bowley  had  learned  by  this  time  that, 
as  regarded  the  master  of  the  house,  they  were  not  welcome  guests  at  St» 
Biddulph's.  When  the  threat  was  shewn  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  he  did  not 
say  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  child  should  be  g^ven  up.  He  muttered 
ijomething,  indeed,  about  impotent  nonsense,  which  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  threat  could  be  of  no  avail ;  but  there  was  none  of  that  reassurance  to 
be  obtained  from  him  which  a  positive  promise  on  his  part  to  hold  the 
bairn  against  all  comers  would  have  given.  Mrs.  Outhouse  told  her 
niece  more  than  once  that  the  child  would  be  given  to  no  messenger 
whatever;  but  even  she  did  not  give  the  assurance  with  that  energy 
which  the  mother  would  have  liked.  ''  They  shall  drag  him  away  from 
me  by  force  if  they  do  take  him ! "  said  the  mother,  gnashing  her  teeth. 
Oh,  if  her  father  would  but  come !  For  some  weeks  she  did  not  let  the 
boy  out  of  her  sight ;  but  when  no  messenger  had  presented  himself  by 
Clmstmas  time,  they  all  began  to  believe  that  the  threat  had  in  truth 
meant  nothing, — ^that  it  had  been  part  of  the  ravings  of  a  madman. 

Bat  the  threat  had  meant  something.  Early  on  one  morning  in 
January  Mr.  Outhouse  was  told  that  a  person  in  the.hall  wanted  to  see 
him,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  who  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  the  child  being  at 
the  moment  up-stairs,  started  from  her  seat.  The  maid  described  the 
man  as  being  **  All  as  one  as  a  gentleman,"  though  she  would  not  go  so 
iar  as  to  say  that  he  was  a  gentleman  in  fact.    Mr.  Outhouse  slowly  rose 
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from  hifl  breakfast,  went  out  to  the  man  in  the  passage,  and  hade  him 
follow  into  the  little  closet  that  was  now  used  as  a  stody.  It  is  needlees 
perhaps  to  say  that  the  man  was  Bozzle. 

'*  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Hoathouse,  you  don't  know  me/'  said  Bozzle.  Kr. 
Oathonse,  disdaining  all  complimentary  language,  said  that  he  certainly 
did  not.  "  My  name,  Mr.  Hoathouse,  is  Samuel  Bozzle,  and  I  live  at 
No.  55,  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Borough.  I  was  in  the  Force  onoe, 
but  I  work  on  my  own  'ook  now." 

'*  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Mr.  Bozzle  P  " 

'*  It  isn't  so  much  with  you,  sir,  as  it  is  with  a  lady  as  is  under  your 
protection;  and  it  isn't  so  much  with  the  lady  as  it  is  with  her 
in&nt." 

"  Then  you  mar  go  away,  Mr.  Bozzle,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse,  impatiently. 
"  Tou  may  as  well  go  away  at  once." 

"Will  you  please  read  them  few  lines,  sir/'  said  Mr.  Bozzle.  "They 
is  in  Mr.  Trewilyan's  handwriting,  which  will  no  doubt  be  familiar  cha- 
racters,— ^leastways  to  Mrs.  T.,  if  you  don't  know  the  gent's  fist."  Mr. 
Outhouse,  after  looking  at  the  paper  for  a  minute,  and  considering  deeply 
what  in  this  emergency  he  had  better  do,  did  take  the  paper  and  read  it. 
The  words  ran  as  follows :  "  I  hereby  give  full  authority  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Bozzle,  of  bb^  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Borough,  to  daim  and  to  en- 
force possession  of  the  body  of  my  child,  Louis  Trevelyan ;  and  I  require- 
that  any  person  whatsoever  who  may  now  have  the  custody  of  the  said 
child,  whether  it  be  my  wife  or  any  of  her  friends,  shall  at  once  deUver' 
him  up  to  Mr.  Bozzle,  on  the  production  of  this  authority. — Louis  Tbs- 
TBLTAN."  It  may  be  explained  that  before  this  document  had  been  writ- 
ten there  had  been  much  correspondence  on  the  subject  between  Bozzle 
and  his  employer.  To  give  the  ex-policeman  his  due,  he  had  not  at  first 
wished  to  meddle  in  the  matter  of  the  child.  He  had  a  wife  at  home  who 
expressed  an  opinion  with  much  vigour  that  the  boy  should  be  left  with 
its  mother,  and  that  he  Bozzle,  should  he  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the 
child,  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  Bozzle  was  aware,  moreover, 
that  it  was  his  business  to  find  out  facts,  and  not  to  perform  actions.  But 
his  employer  had  become  very  urgent  with  him.  Mr.  Bideawhile  had 
positively  refused  to  move  in  the  matter ;  and  Trevelyan,  mad  as  he  was, 
had  felt  a  disinclination  to  throw  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Skint,  of  Stamford  Street,  whom  Bozzle  had  recommended  to  him  as 
a  lawyer.  Trevelyan  had  hinted,  moreover,  that  if  Bozzle  would  make 
the  application  in  person,  that  application,  if  not  obeyed,  would  act  with 
usefulness  as  a  preliminary  step  for  further  personal  measures  to  be  taken 
by  himself.  He  intended  to  return  to  England  for  the  purpose,  but  he 
desired  that  the  order  for  the  child's  rendition  should  be  mside  at  once. 
Therefore  Bozzle  had  come.  He  was  an  earnest  man,  and  had  now 
worked  himself  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  energy  in  the  matter.  He  was 
a  man  loving  power,  and  specially  anxious  to  enforce  obedience  from 
those  with  whom  he  Came  in  contact  by  the  production  of  the  law's  mys- 
terious authority.  In  his  heart  he  was  ever  tapping  people  on  the  shoulder, 
and  telling  them  that  they  were  wanted.  Thus,  when  he  displayed  his 
document  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  he  had  taught  himself  at  least  to  desire  that 
that  document  should  be  obeyed. 

Mr.  Outhouse  read  the  paper  and  turned  up  his  nose  at  it.  "  You  had 
better  go  away,"  said  he,  as  he  thrust  it  back  into  Bozzle's  hand. 

'*  Of  course  I  shall  go  away  when  I  have  the  child." 

<'  Fsha !  "  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 
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^  What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Houthouse  ?  I  presenile-  yoa'U  not  dU- 
pate  the  paternal  parent's  legal  authority  P  ** 

"  60  away,  sir,*''  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"  Gk)  away ! "" 

"  Yes ; — out  of  this- house:    It's  my  belief  that  yorfre  a*  knave.** 

"A  knave,  Mr.  Houthouse P  " 

"Yes; — a  knave.  No  one  who  was  not  a  knave  would  lend  a  hand 
towards  separating  a  little  child  from  its  mother.  I  think  you  are  a  knave, 
but  I  don't  think  you-  are  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  the  child  will  bo 
given  up  to  you." 

"  It's  mv  belief  that  knave  is  hactionable,"  said  Bozzle, — whose  respect, 
however,  ror  the  clergyman  was  rising  fifiwt.  "  Would  you  mind  ringing 
the  bell,  Mr.  Htouthouse,  and  calling  me  a  Imave  again  before  the  young 
woman  P  " 

"  Go  away,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

*'If  you  have  no  objection,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  lady  before  I 
goes." 

**  You  won't  see  any  lady  here ;  and  if  you  don't;  get  out  of  my  house 
when  I  teU  you,  I'll  send  for  a  real  policeman."  Thenw^as- Bozzle  conquered ; 
and,  as  he  went,  he  admitted  to  himself  that  he  had  sinned  against  all  the 
roles  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  go  beyond  the  legitimate  line  of  his  pro- 
fession. Ab  lon^  as  he  confined  himself  to  the  getting  up  of  facts  nobody 
could  threaten  hmi  with  a  **  real  policeman."  But  one  fact  he  had  learned 
to-day.  The  clergyman  of  St.  Diddulph's,  who  had  been  represented  to 
him  as  a  weak,  foc^h  man,  was  anytlnng  but  that.  Bozzle  was  much 
impressed  in  favour  of  Mr.  Outhouse,  and  would'  have  been  ^lad  to  have 
done  that  gentleman  a  kindness  had  an  opportunity  come  in  his  way. 

"What  does  he  want,  Uncle  OliphantP"  said  Mrs.  Tsevelyan  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs,  guarding  the  way  up  to  the  nursery.  At  this  moment 
the  front  door  had  just  been  closed  behind  the  back  of  Mr.  Bozzle. 

'^  You  had  better  ask  no  questions,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

"But  is  it  about  Louis P" 

"Yes,  he  came  about  him.** 

"  Well  ?  Of  course  you  must  tell  me,  Uncle  Oliphant..  Think  of  my 
condition." 

'*  He  had  some  stupid  x>&p^  in  ^  hand  from  your  husband,  but  it 
meant  nothing." 

"  He  was  the  messenger,  then  P  ** 

"  Yes,  he  was  the  messenger.  But  I  don't  suppose  h&  expected  to  get 
anything.  Never  mind.  Gk>  up  and  look  after  the  child."  Then  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  returned  to  her  boy,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  went  back  to  his 
papers. 

It  was  very  hard  upon  him,  Mr.  Outhouse  thought, — very  hard.  Ho 
was  threatened  with  an  action  now,  and  most  probably  would  become 
Babject  to  one.  ^  Though  he  had  been  spirited  enough  in  presence  of  the 
eneniy,  he  was  very  much  out  of  spirits-  at  this  moment.  Though  he  had 
admitted  to  himself  that  his  duty  required  him  to  protect  his  wife's  nieco, 
he  had  never  taken  the  poor  woman  to  his  heart  with  a  loving,  generous 
feeling  of  true  guardianship.  Though  he  would  not  give  up  tiie  child  to 
Bozzle,  he  thoroughly  wished  that  the  child  was  out  of  his  house.  Though 
he  called-  Bozzle  a  knave  and  Trevelyan  a  madman,  still  he  considered 
that  Colonel  Osborne  was  the  chief  sinner,  and  that  Emily  Trevelyan  had 
behaved  badly.  He  constantly  repeated  to  himself  the  old  adage,  that 
there  was  no  smoke  without  fire ;  and  lamented  the  misfortune  that  had 
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brought  him  into  close  relation  ^ih  things  and  people  that  were  so  little 
to  his  taste.  He  sat  for  awhile,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  at  the  miserable 
little  substitute  for  a  library  table  which  had  been  provided  for  him,  and 
stroYC  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  go  on  with  his  work.  But  the  effort 
was  in  vain.  Bozzle  would  be  there,  presenting  his  document,  and  begging 
that  the  maid  might  be  rung  for,  in  order  that  she  might  hear  him  called 
a  knave.  And  then  he  knew  that  on  this  very  day  his  niece  intended  to 
hand  him  money,  which  he  could  not  refuse.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to 
refuse  it  now,  after  it  had  been  once  taken  P  As  he  could  not  write  a 
word,  he  rose  and  went  away  to  his  wife. 

'*  If  this  goes  on  much  longer,"  said  he,  '*  I  shall  be  in  Bedlam." 

<<  My  dear,  don't  speak  of  it  in  that  way ! " 

'^  That's  all  very  welL  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  that  I  like  it.  There 
has  been  a  policeman  here  who  is  going  to  bring  an  action  against  me." 

"A  policeman!" 

"  Some  one  that  her  husband  has  sent  for  the  child." 

**The  boy  must  not  be  given  up,  Oliphant." 

*'  It's  all  very  well  to  say  that,  but  I  suppose  we  must  obey  the  law. 
The  parsonage  of  St.  Diddulph's  isn't  a  castle  in  the  Apennines.  When 
it  comes  to  this,  that  a  policeman  is  sent  hero  to  fetch  any  man's  child, 
and  threatens  me  with  an  action  because  I  tell  him  to  leave  my  house,  it 
is  very  hard  upon  me,  seeing  how  very  little  I've  had  to  do  with  it.  It's 
all  over  the  parish  now  that  my  niece  is  kept  hero  away  from  her  husband, 
and  that  a  lover  comes  to  see  her.  This  about  the  policeman  will  be 
known  now,  of  course.  I  only  say  it  is  hard ;  that's  aU."  The  wife  did 
all  that  she  could  to  comfort  him,  reminding  him  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
would  be  home  soon,  and  that  then  the  burden  would  be  taken  from  his 
shoulders.    But  she  was  foroed  to  admit  that  it  was  very  hard. 


CHAPTER  UIL 

HUGH   8TANBURY  IS  SHEWN  TO   BE  NO   CONjmtOR. 

Many  weeks  had  now  passed  since  Hugh  Stanbury  had  paid  his  visit  to  St. 
Diddulph's,  and  Nora  Rowley  was  beginning  to  believe  that  her  rejection 
of  her  lover  had  been  so  firm  and  decided'  that  she  would  never  see  hiTn  or 
hear  from  him  more ;  and  she  had  long  since  confessed  to  herself  that  if 
she  did  not  see  him  or  hear  from  him  soon,  life  would  not  be  worth  a  straw  to 
her.    To  all  of  us  a  single  treasure  coimts  for  much  more  when  the  outward 
circumstances  of  our  life  are  dull,  unvaried,  and  melancholy,  than  it  does 
when  our  days  are  full  of  pleasure,  or  excitement,  or  even  of  business. 
With  Nora  Ilowley  at  St.  Diddulph's  life  at  present  was  very  melancholy. 
There  was  little  or  no  society  to  enliven  her.   Her  sister  was  sick  at  heart, 
and  becoming  ill  in  health  imder  the  burden  of  her  troubles.     Mr.  Out- 
house was  moody  and  wrotched ;  and  Mrs.  Outhouse,  though  she  did  her 
best  to  make  her  house  comfortable  to  her  unwelcome  inmates,  could  not 
make  it  appear  that  their  presence  there  was  a  pleasure  to  her.     Nora 
tinderstood  better  than  did  her  sister  how  distasteful  the  present  arrange- 
ment was  to  their  uncle,  and  was  consequently  very  uncomfortable  on  that 
score.    And  in  the  midst  of  that  imhappiness,  she  of  course  told  herself 
that  she  wa£  a  young  woman  miserable  and  unfortunate  altogether.    It  is 
ttlways  so  with  us.    The  heart  when  it  is  burdened,  though  it  may  havjo 
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Bmple  Btreng^  to  bear  the  burden,  loses  its  buoyancy  and  doubts  its  own 
power.  It  is  like  the  springs  of  a  carriage  which  are  pressed  flat  by  the 
Buperincmnbent  weight.  But,  because  the  springs  are  good,  the  weight  is 
carried  safely,  and  they  are  the  better  afterwards  for  their  required  pur- 
poses because  of  the  trial  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

Nora  had  sent  her  lover  away,  and  now  at  the  end  of  three  months  from 
the  day  of  his  dismissal  she  had  taught  herself  to  believe  that  he  would 
never  come  again.  Amidst  the  sadness  of  her  life  at  St.  Diddulph's  some 
confidence  in  a  lover  expected  to  come  again  would  have  done  much  to 
cheer  her.  The  more  she  thought  of  Hugh  Stanbury,  the  more  fully  she 
became  convinced  that  he  was  the  man  who  as  a  lover,  as  a  husband,  and 
as  a  companion,  would  just  suit  all  he»  tastes.  She  endowed  him  liberally 
with  a  hundred  good  gifts  in  the  disposal  of  which  Nature  had  been  much 
more  sparing.  She  made  for  herself  a  mental  portrait  of  him  more  gracious 
in  its  flattery  than  ever  was  canvas  coming  from  the  hand  of  a  Court 
limner.  She  gave  him  all  gifts  of  manliness,  honesty,  truth,  and  energy, 
and  felt  regarding  him  that  he  was  a  Paladin, — such  as  Paladins  are  in 
this  age,  that  he  was  indomitable,  sure  of  success,  and  fitted  in  all  respects 
to  take  the  high  position  which  he  would  certainly  win  for  himself.  But 
ahe  did  not  presume  him  to  be  endowed  with  such  a  constancy  as  would 
make  him  come  to  seek  her  hand  again.  Had  Nora  at  this  time  of  her 
life  been  living  at  the  "West-end  of  London,  and  going  out  to  parties  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  she  would  have  been  quite  easy  about  his  coming. 
The  springs  would  not  have  been  weighted  so  heavily,  and  her  heart 
vould  have  been  elastic. 

No  doubt  she  had  forgotten  many  of  the  circumstances  of  his  visit  and 
of  his  departure.  Immediately  on  his  going  she  had  told  her  sister  that 
he  would  certainly  come  again,  but  had  said  at  the  same  time  that  his 
coming  cottld  be  of  no  use.  He  was  so  poor  a  man ;  and  she, — though 
poorer  than  he, — had  been  so  little  accustomed  to  poverb^  of  life,  that  she 
had  then  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  was  not  fit  to  be  his  wife. 
Gradually,  as  the  slow  weeks  went  by  her,  there  had  come  a  change  in 
her  ideas.  She  now  thought  that  he  never  would  come  again ;  but  that  if 
he  did  she  would  confess  to  him  that  her  own  views  about  life  were 
changed.  **  I  woxdd  teU  him  frankly  that  I  could  eat  a  crust  with  him  in 
luay  garret  in  London.'*  But  this  was  said  to  herself; — ^never  to  her 
Bister.  Emily  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  had  determined  together  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  abstain  from  all  mention  of  Hugh  Stanbury' s  name.  Nora  had 
felt  that  her  sister  had  so  abstained,  and  this  reticence  had  assisted  in  pro- 
ducing the  despair  which  had  come  upon  her.  Hugh^  when  he  had  left 
her,  had  certainly  given  her  encouragement  to  expect  that  he  would  return. 
She  had  been  sure  then  that  he  would  return*  She  had  been  sure  of  it, 
though  she  had  told  him  that  it  would  be  uFeless.  But  now,  when  these 
•ad  weeks  had  slowly  crept  over  her  head,  when  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  long  da^s  she  had  thought  of  him  continually, — telling  herself  that  it 
^as  impossible  that  she  should  ever  become  the  wife  of  any  man  if  she 
did  not  become  his, — she  assured  herself  that  she  had  seen  and  heard  the 
laat  of  him.  She  must  surely  have  forgotten  his  hot  words  and  that  daring 
embrace. 

Then  there  came  a  letter  to  her.  The  question  of  the  management  of 
letters  for  young  ladies  is  handled  very  differently  in  different  houses. 
In  some  establishments  the  post  is  as  free  to  young  ladies  as  it  is  to  the 
i^erend  seniors  of  the  household.  In  others  it  is  considered  to  be  quite 
A  matter  of  course  that  some  experienced  discretion  should  sit  in  judgment 
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on  the  cmnapcwtdcnceof  the  daogjiteii  •€  the  jiarily.  'WheBKoimBoviey^ 
was  hring  with  her  sister  in  Cnran  Street,  die  wonld  ha^e  been  ^tery 
indignant  iodeed  had  it  heen  suggested  to  her  that  there  wns  any  authority 
Knee  her  letien  rested  in  her  sister.  But  now,  ciicnmatanced  as  she  was 
at  St.  Diddnlph'Sy  she  did  midentand  that  no  letter  would  readi  her 
without  her  aont  knowing  that  it  had  come.  AH  this  was  diBtastefnl  to 
her, — as  were  indeed  all  the  details  of  her  1^  at  St.  Biddiilph's; — hut 
she  could  not  help  henelfl  Had  her  aont  iokd  her  that  she  shoold  never 
be  allowed  to  leceiye  a  letter  at  all,  she  must  have  snfamitted  till  her 
mother  had  come  io  her  relieL  The  letter  which  reached  her  now  was 
put  into  her  hands  by  her  sister,  but  it  had  been  giren  to  Mis.  Trerelyan 
oy  Mtb.  Outhouse.  ''Nora,"  said  Mrs.  Tierelyan,  ^here  is  a  letter  for 
you.     I  think  it  is  from  Mr.  Stanbury." 

'*  Give  it  me,"  said  Nora  greedily. 

**  Of  course  I  will  gireit  you.  But  I  hope  yon^  not  intend  to  oofrre- 
spood  with  him." 

**  If  he  has  written  to  me  I  shall  answer  him  of  course,"  said  Noray 
holding  her  treasure. 

''Aunt  Mary  thinks  that  yon  should  not  do  so  till  papa  ancl  mAmmit 
have  arrived." 

**  If  Aunt  Mary  is  afraid  of  me  let  her  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  contrire  to 
go  somewhere  else."  Poor  Nora  knew  that  this  threat  was  futQe.  There 
was  no  house  to  which  she  could  take  herself. 

**  She  is  not  afraid  of  you  at  all,  Nora.  She  only  says  that  she  thinks 
ou  should  not  write  to  Mr.  Stanbury."  Then  Nora  escaped  to  the  cold, 
ut  solitary  seclusion  of  her  bed-room  and  there  she  read  her  letter. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  Hugh  Stanbury  when  he  last  left  St. 
Diddulph's  had  not  been  oppressed  by  any  of  the  gloomy  reveries  of  a 
despairing  lover.  He  had  spoken  his  mind  fr«ely  to  Nora,  and  had  felt 
hiinself  iustified  in  believing  that  he  had  not  spoken  in  vain.  He  had.  had 
her  in  his  arms,  and  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  say  that  she  did  not 
love  him.  But  then  she  had  been  quite  firm  in  her  purpose  to  give  him 
no  encoiCragement  that  she  could  avoid.  She  had  said  no  word  that  would 
justify  him  in  considering  that  there  was  any  engagement  between  them ; 
and,  moreover,  he  had  been  warned  not  to  come  to  the  house  by  its  mistress. 
From  day  to  day  he  thought  of  it  all,  now  telling  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  trust  in  her  fidelity  till  he  should  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  her  a  fitting  home,  and  then  reflecting  that  he  could  not  expect 
such  a  girl  as  Nora  Rowley  to  wait  for  him,  imless  he  could  succeed  in 
making  her  understand  that  he  at  any  rate  intended  to  wait  for  her.  On 
one  day  he  would  think  that  ^ood  faith  and  proper  consideration  for  Nora 
hers^required  him  to  keep  silent ;  on  the  next  he  would  tell  himself  that 
such  maudlin  chivalry  as  he  was  proposing  to  himself  was  sure  to  go  to 
the  wall  and  be  neither  rewarded  nor  recognised.  So  at  last  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"Lincoln**  Inn  Fields,  January,  186 — . 
"Dbabest  Nora, 

''Ever  since  I  last  saw  you  at  St.  Diddulph's,  I  have  been 
trying  to  teach  myself  what  I  ought  to  do  in  reference  to  you.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  because  I  am  poor  I  ought  to  hold  my  tongue.  At  others  I 
feel  sure  that  I  oug^t  .to  speak  out  loud,  because  I  love  you  so  dearly. 
You  may  presume  that  just  at  this  moment  the  latter  opinion  is  in  the 
Mcendaut. 
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''As  I  do  write  I  mean  to  be  very  bold ;  so  bold  that  if  I  am  wrong  you 
will  be  thoroughly  disgusted  with  me  and  will  never  willingly  see  me 
again.  But  I  thmk  it  best  to  be  true,  and  to  say  what  I  think.  I  do 
believe  that  you  love  me.  Aeoording  to  all  precedent  I  ought  not  to  say 
80 ; — but  I  do  believe  it.  Ever  since  I  was  at  St.  Diddulph's  that  belief 
has  made  me  happy, — though  there  have  been  moments  of  doubt.  If  I 
thought  that  you  did  not  love  me,  I  would  trouble  you  no  further.  A  man 
may  win  his  way  to  love  when  social  circumstances  are  such  as  to  throw 
him  and  the  girl  together ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with  us ;  and  unless 
you  love  me  now,  you  never  will  love  me."  **I  do — I  do!"  said  Nora, 
pressing  the  letter  to  her  bosom.  *'  If  you  do,  I  think  that  you  owe  it 
me  to  say  so,  and  to  let  me  have  all  the  joy  and  all  the  feeling  of  respon- 
sibility which  such  an  assurance  will  give  me."  "  I  will  teU  him  so,"  said 
Nora;  *'I  don't  care  what  may  com«  afterwards,  but  I  will  tell  him  the 
truth."  "I  know,"  continued  Hugh,  '*  that  an  engagement  with  me  now 
would  be  hazardous,  because  what  I  earn  is  both  scanty  and  precarious ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could  ever  be  done  without  some  risk. 

There  are  risks  of  different  kinds, "     She  wondered  whether  he  was 

thinking  when  he  wrote  this  of  the  rock  on  which  her  sister's  barque  had 

been  split  to  pieces ; "  and  we  may  hardly  hope  to  avoid  them  all.    For 

myself  I  own  that  life  would  be  tame  to  me,  if  there  were  no  dangers  to 
be  overcome. 

**K  you  do  love  me,  and  will  say  so,  I  will  not  ask  you  to  be  my  wife 
tOl  I  can  give  you  a  proper  home ;  but  the  knowledge  that  I  am  the 
master  of  tiie  treasure  which  I  desire  will  give  me  a  double  energy,  and 
will  make  me  feel  that  when  I  have  gained  so  much  I  cannot  fail  of  adding 
to  it  all  other  smaller  things  that  may  be  necessary. 

"Pray, — pray,  send  me  an  answer.  I  cannot  reach  you  except  by 
writing,  as  I  was  told  by  your  aimt  not  to  come  to  the  house  again. 

"  Dearest  Nora,  pray  believe 

"  That  I  diall  always  be  truly  yours  only, 

"Hugh  Stanbubt." 

Write  to  him!  Of  course  she  would  write  to  him.  Of  course  she 
would  confess  to  him  the  truth.  "  He  tells  me  that  I  owe  it  to  him  to  say 
80,  and  I  acknowledge  the  debt,"  she  said  aloud  to  herself.  '^  And  as  for 
a  proper  home,  he  shall  be  the  jud^e  of  that."  She  resolved  that  she 
would  not  be  a  fine  lady,  not  feistidious,  not  coy,  not  afraid  to  take  her 
full  share  of  the  risk  of  which  he  spoke  in  such  manly  terms.  "  It  is  quite 
true.  As  he  has  been  able  to  make  me  love  him,  I  have  no  right  to  stand 
aloof, — even  if  I  wished  it."  As  she  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
BO  resolving  her  sister  came  to  her. 

"  Well,  dear ! "  said  Enuly.    *'  May  I  ask  what  it  is  he  says  P  " 

Nora  paused  a  moment,  holding  the  letter  tight  in  her  hand,  and  then 
held  it  out  to  her  sister.  **  There  it  is.  You  may  read  it."  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  took  the  letter  and  read  it  slowly,  during  which  Nora  stood 
looking  out  of  the  window.  She  would  not  watch  her  sister's  face,  as  she 
did  not  wish  to  have  to  reply  to  any  outward  signs  of  disapproval.  "  Give 
it  me  back,"  she  said,  when  she  heard  by  the  refolding  of  the  paper  that 
the  perusal  was  finished. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  give  it  you  back,  dear." 

"Yes ; — thanks.    I  did  not  mean  to  doubt  you." 

"And  what  will  you  do,  Nora?" 

"Answer  it  of  course." 
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**  I  would  think  a  little  before  I  answered  it,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  I  have  thought, — ^a  great  deal,  already." 

"  And  how  will  yon  answer  it  ?" 

Nora  paused  again  before  she  replied.  "As  nearly  as  T  know  how  to 
do  in  such  words  as  he  would  put  into  my  mouth.  I  shall  strive  to  write 
just  what  I  think  he  would  wish  me  to  write." 

**  Then  you  will  engage  yourself  to  him,  Nora  ?" 

<*  Certainly  I  shall.  I  am  engaged  to  him  already.  I  have  been  ever 
since  he  came  here." 

"  You  told  me  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  I  told  you  that  I  loved  him  better  than  anybody  in  the  world,  and 
that  ought  to  have  made  you  know  what  it  must  come  to.  When  I  am 
thinking  of  him  every  day,  and  every  hour,  how  can  I  not  be  glad  to  have 
an  engagement  settled  with  him  P  I  coiddn't  marry  anybody  else,  and 
I  don't  want  to  remain  as  I  am."  The  tears  came  into  the  married  sister's 
eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  cheeks,  as  this  was  said  to  her.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  for  her  had  she  remained  as  she  was  P  "  Dear  Emily," 
said  Nora,  "you  have  got  Louey  still." 

"  Yes ; — and  they  mean  to  take  him  from  me.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  myself.    Will  you  postpone  your  answer  till  mamma  is  here  ?  " 

<^  I  cannot  do  that,  Emily.  What ;  receive  such  a  letter  as  that,  and 
send  no  reply  to  it !  ** 

"  I  would  write  a  line  for  you,  and  explain " 

**  No,  indeed,  Emily.  I  choose  to  answer  my  own  letters.  I  have  shewn 
you  that,  because  I  trust  you ;  but  I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind  as  to 
what  I  shall  write.     It  will  have  been  written  and  sent  before  dinner." 

*'  I  think  you  will  be  wrong,  Nora." 

"  Why  wrong !  When  I  came  over  here  to  stay  with  you,  would  mamma 
ever  have  thought  of  directing  me  not  to  accept  any  offer  till  her  consent 
had  been  obtained  all  the  way  from  the  Mandarins  P  She  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Will  you  ask  Aunt  Mary  P " 

"  Certamly  not.  What  is  Aunt  Mary  to  me  ?  We  are  here  in  her  house 
for  a  time,  under  the  press  of  circumstances ;  but  I  owe  her  no  obedience. 
She  told  Mr.  Stanbury  not  to  come  here ;  and  he  has  not  come ;  and  I 
shall  not  ask  him  to  come.  I  would  not  willingly  bring  any  one  into 
Uncle  Oliphant's  house,  that  he  and  she  do  not  wish  to  see.  But  I  will 
not  admit  that  either  of  them  have  any  authority  over  me." 

*'  Then  who  has,  dearest  P  " 

'^  Nobody ; — except  papa  and  mamma ;  and  they  have  chosen  to  leave 
me  to  myself." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  found  it  impossible  to  shake  her  sister's  firmness,  and 
could  herself  do  nothing,  except  tell  Mrs.  Outhouse  what  was  the  state  of 
affairs.  When  she  said  that  she  should  do  this,  there  almost  came  to  be  a 
flow  of  high  words  between  the  two  sisters ;  but  at  last  Nora  assented. 
"As  for  knowing,  I  don't  care  if  all  the  world  knows  it.  I  shall  do 
nothing  in  a  comer.  I  don't  suppose  Aunt  Mary  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent my  posting  my  letter." 

Emily  at  last  went  to  seek  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  Nora  at  once  sat  down 
to  her  desk.  Neither  of  the  sisters  felt  at  all  sure  that  Mrs.  Outhouse 
would  not  attempt  to  stop  the  emission  of  the  letter  from  her  house ;  but, 
as  it  happened,  she  was  out,  and  did  not  return  till  Nora  had  come  back 
from  her  journey  to  the  neighbouring  post-office.  She  would  trust  her 
letter,  when  written,  to  no  ha^ds  but  her  own ;  and  as  she  herself  dropped 
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it  into  the  safe  custody  of  the  Postmaster-General,  it  also  shall  be  revealed 
to  the  public  :— 

^Parsonage,  St.  Diddulph'a,  January,  186 — , 
"  Deab  Hugh, 

**  For  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  write  to  you  in  that  way  now. 
I  bave  been  made  so  happy  by  your  affectionate  letter.  Is  not  that  a 
candid  confession  for  a  young  lady  P  But  you  teU  me  that  I  owe  you  the 
truth,  and  so  I  tell  you  the  truth.  Nobody  will  ever  be  anything  to  me, 
except  you ;  and  you  are  everything.  I  do  love  you ;  and  should  it  ever 
be  possible,  I  will  become  your  wife. 

"  I  have  said  so  much,  because  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  obey  the  order  you 
have  given  me ;  but  pray  do  not  try  to  see  me  or  write  to  me  till  mamma 
has  arrived.  She  and  papa  will  be  here  in  the  spring, — quite  early  in  the 
spring,  we  hope ;  and  then  you  may  come  to  us.  What  they  may  say,  of 
course,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  shall  be  true  to  you. 

**  Your  own,  with  truest  affection, 

«  Nora. 

"  Of  course,  you  knew  that  I  loved  you,  and  I  don't  think  that  you  are 
a  conjuror  at  all." 

As  soon  as  ever  the  letter  was  written,  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went 
forth  with  it  herself  to  the  post-office.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  stopped  her  on  the 
stairs,  and  endeavoured  to  detain  her,  but  Nora  would  not  be  detained. 
"  I  must  judge  for  myself  about  this,"  she  said.  "  If  mamma  were  here, 
it  would  be  different,  but,  as  she  is  not  here,  I  must  judge  for  myself." 

What  Mrs.  Outhouse  might  have  done  had  she  been  at  home  at  the 
time,  it  would  be  useless  to  surmise.  She  was  told  what  had  happened 
when  it  occurred,  and  questioned  Nora  on  the  subject.  "I  thought  I 
understood  from  you,"  she  said,  with  something  of  severity  in  her  coun- 
tenance, *^  that  there  was  to  be  nothing  between  you  and  Mr.  Stanbury — 
at  any  rate,  till  my  brother  came  home  ?  " 

**  I  never  pledged  myself  to  anything  of  the  kind,  Aunt  Mary,"  Nora 
said.  "  I  think  he  promised  that  he  would  not  come  here,  and  I  don't 
suppose  that  he  means  to  c<»me.    If  he  should  do  so,  I  shall  not  see  him." 

With  this  Mrs,  Outhouse  was  obliged  to  be  content.  The  letter  was 
gone,  and  could  not  be  stopped.  Nor,  indeed,  had  any  authority  been 
delegated  to  her  by  which  she  would  have  been  justified  in  stopping  it. 
She  could  only  join  her  husband  in  wishing  that  they  both  might  be 
relieved,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  terrible  burden  which  had  been 
thrown  upon  them.  "  I  call  it  very  hard,"  said  Mr.  Outhouse ;-;-"  very 
hardf  indeed.  If  we  were  to  desire  them  to  leave  the  house,  everybody 
would  cry  out  upon  us  for  our  cruelty ;  and  yet,  while  they  remain  here, 
they  will  submit  themselves  to  no  authority.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  th^ 
may^  bo^  of  them,  do  just  what  they  please,  and  we  can't  stop  it." 
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CHAPTER  UV. 


MS.    OIBSOV'S   THKXAT. 


Him  Stamixt  liar  a  lonr  time  petBsted  in  being  neilher  better  nor  woiueu 
Sir  Peter  would  not  dedare  \Jx  state  to  be  precaiioafl,  nor  would  be  say 
that  she  was  oat  of  danger;  and  Mr.  Martin  bad  been  so  uttedy  profltiated 
by  the  nearly-fsital  effc^  of  his  own  mistake  that  he  was  quite  unable  to 
XAII7  himseli  and  talk  on  the  sdbject  with  any  spirit  or  confidence.  When 
interrogated  he  would  simply  reply  that  Sir  Peter  said  this  and  Sir  Peter 
said  that,  and  thus  add  to,  rather  than  diminiflh,  fhe  doubt,  and  excite- 
ment, and  Taried  opinion  which  prevailed  through  the  city.  On  one 
morning  it  was  absolutely  asserted  within  the  Hmits  of  the  Close  that  Miss 
Stanbury  was  dying, — and  it  was  believed  for  half  a  day  at  the  bank  that 
she  was  then  lymg  in  articulo  mortis.  There  had  got  about,  too,  a  report 
that  a  portion  of  ue  property  had  only  been  left  to  Miss  Stanbury  for  her 
life,  that  the  Burgesses  would  be  able  to  reclaim  the  houses  in  the  city, 
and  that  a  will  had  been  made  altogether  in  £EiYOur  of  Dorothy,  cutting 
out  even  Brooke  from  any  share  in  the  inheritanoe; — and  thus  fbceter  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  respecting  the  affiurs  and  state  of  health  of  our  old 
friend.  Miss  Stanbury's  illness,  however,  was  true  enough.  She  was 
much  teo  ill  to  hear  anything  of  what  was  going  on ; — ^too  ill  to  allow 
Martha  to  talk  to  her  at  all  about  the  outside  public  When  tho  invalid 
herself  would  ask  questions  about  the  affairs  of  the  world,  Martha  would 
be  very  discreet  and  turn  away  from  the  subject.  Miss  Stanbury,  for 
instance,  ill  as  she  was,  exhibited  a  most  mundane  interest,  not  exactly  in 
Camilla  French's  marriage,  but  in  the  delay  which  that  marriage  seemed 
destined  to  encounter.  "  I  dare  say  he'll  sup  out  of  it  yet,"  said  the  sick 
lady  to  her  confidential  servant.  Then  Martha  had  thought  it  right  to 
eluuige  the  subject,  feeling  it  to  be  wrong  that  an  old  lady  on  her  death- 
bed &ottld  be  taking  joy  in  the  disappointment  of  her  young  neighbour. 
Martha  changed  the  subject,  first  to  jelly,  and  then  to  the  psalms  of  the 
day.  Miss  Stanbury  was  too  weak  to  resist ;  but  the  last  verse  of  the  last 
psalm  of  the  evening  had  hardly  been  finished  before  she  remarked  that 
she  would  never  believe  it  till  she  saw  it.  "  It's  all  in  the  hands  of  Him 
as  is  on  high,  mum,"  said  Martha,  taming  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and 
closing  the  book  at  the  same  time,  with  a  look  strongly  indicative  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

Miss  Stanbury  understood  it  all  as  well  as  though  she  were  in  perfect 
health.  She  knew  her  own  failings,  was  conscious  of  her  worldly  ten- 
dencies, and  perceived  that  her  old  servant  was  thinking  of  it.  And  then 
sundry  odd  thoughts,  half-digested  thoughts,  ideas  too  difficult  for  her 
present  strength,  crossed  her  brain.  Had  it  been  wicked  of  her  when  she 
was  well  to  hope  that  a  scheming  woman  should  not  succeed  in  betraying 
a  man  by  her  schemes  into  an  ill-assorted  marriage ;  and  if  not  wickea 
Uien,  was  it  wicked  now  because  she  was  ill  ?  And  from  that  thought  her 
mind  travelled  on  to  the  ordinary  practices  of  death-bed  piety.  Could  an 
assumed  devotion  be  of  use  to  her  now, — sucdi  a  devotion  as  Martha  was 
enjoining  upon  her  from  hour  to  hour,  in  pure  and  affectionato  solici- 
tude  for  her  soulP  She  had  spoken  one  evening  of  a  game  of  cards,  saying 
that  a  game  of  cribbage  would  have  consoled  her.  Then  Martha,  with 
a  shudder,  had  suggested  a  hymn,  and  had  had  recourse  at  once  to  a 
Bleeping  draught.    Miss  Stanbury  had  submitted,  but  had  understood  it 
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all.  If  cards  were  wicked,  she  had  indeed  been  a  terrible  sinner.  What 
hope  could  there  be  now,  on  her  death-bed,  for  one  so  sinful  P  And  she 
could  not  repent  of  her  cards,  and  would  not  try  to  repent  of  them,  not 
seeing  the  evil  of  them ;  and  if  they  were  innocent,  why  should  she  not 
have  the  consolation  now, — when  she  so  much  wanted  it  ?  Tet  she  knew 
that  the  whole  household,  even  Dorothy,  would  be  in  arms  against  her, 
were  she  to  suggest  such  a  thing*  She  took  the  'hymn  and  the  sleeping 
draught,  telling  herself  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to  banish  sucli  ideas 
from  her  mind.  Pastors  and  masters  had  laid  down  for  her  a  mode  of 
liYiQg,  which  she  had  followed,  but  indifferently  perhaps,  but  still  with  an 
intention  of  obedience.  They  had  also  laid  down  a  mode  of  dying,  and  it 
would  be  well  that  she  should  follow  that  as  closely  as  possible.  She 
would  say  nothing  more  about  cards.  She  would  think  nothing  more  of 
Camilla  French.  But,  as  she  so  resolved,  with  intellect  half  asleep,  with 
her  mind  wandering  between  fact  and  dream,  she  was  unconsciously  com- 
fortable with  an  assurance  that  if  Mr.  Gibson  did  marry  Camilla  French, 
Camilla  French  would  lead  kim  the  very  devil  of  a  Hfe. 

During  three  days  Dorothy  went  about  the  house  as  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
sitting  nightly  at  her  aunt's  bedside,  and  tending  the  sick  woman  with 
the  closest  care.  She,  too,  had  been  now  and  again  somewhat  startled  by 
the  seeming  worldliness  of  her  aunt  in  her  iUness.  Her  aunt  talked  to 
her  about  rents,  and  gave  her  messages  for  Brooke  Burgess  on  subjects 
which  seemed  to  Dorothy  to  be  pro&uie  when  spoken  of  on  what  might 
perhaps  be  a  death-bed.  And  this  struck  her  the  more  strongly,  because 
she  had  a  matter  of  her  own  on  which  she  would  have  much  wished  to 
ascertain  her  aunt's  opinion,  if  she  had  not  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  wrong  of  her  to  trouble  her  aunt's  mind  at  such  a  time 
by  any  such  matter.  Hitherto  she  had  said  not  a  word  of  Brooke's  pro- 
posal to  any  living  being.  At  present  it  was  a  secret  with  herself,  but 
a  secret  so  big  that  it  almost  caused  her  bosom  to  burst  with  the  load  that 
it  bore.  She  could  not,  she  thought,  write  to  Priscilla  till  she  had  told 
her  aunt.  If  she  were  to  write  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  one,  she 
could  not  fail  to  make  manifest  the  extreme  longing  of  her  own  heart. 
She  could  not  have  written  Brooke's  name  on  paper,  in  reference  to  his 
words  to  herself,  without  covering  it  with  epithets  of  love.  But  all  that 
must  be  known  to  no  one  if  her  love  was  to  be  of  no  avail  to  her.  And 
&e  had  an  idea  that  her  aunt  would  not  wish  Brooke  to  marry  her, — 
would  think  that  Brooke  should  do  better;  and  she  was  quite  clear  that  in 
such  a  matter  as  this  her  aimt's  wishes  must  be  law.  Had  not  her  aunt 
the  power  of  disinheriting  Brooke  altogether?  And  what  then  if  her 
aunt  should  die, — should  die  now, — ^leaving  Brooke  at  liberty  to  do  as  he 
pleased  ?  Hiere  was  something  so  distasteful  to  her  in  this  view  of  the 
matter  that  she  would  not  look  at  it.  She  would  not  allow  herself  to 
think  of  any  success  which  might  possibly  accrue  to  herself  by  reason  of 
her  aunt's  death.  Intense  as  was  the  longing  in  her  heart  for  permission 
from  those  in  authority  over  her  to  give  herself  to  Brooke  Burgess,  perfect 
as  was  the  earthly  Paradise  which  appeared  to  be  open  to  her  when  she 
thought  of  the  good  thing  which  luid  be&dlen  her  in  that  matter,  she 
conceived  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  ingratitude  were  she 
in  any  degree  to  curtail  even  her  own  estimate  of  her  aunt's  pro- 
hibitory powers  because  of  her  aunt's  illness.  The  remembrance  of  the 
words  which  Brooke  had  spoken  to  her  was  with  her  quite  perfect.  She 
was  entirely  conscious  of  the  joy  which  would  be  hers^  if  she  might  accept 
those  words  as  properly  sanctioned ;  but  she  was  a  creature  in  her  aunt's 
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bands, — ^according  to  her  own  ideas  of  her  own  duties ;  and  while  her  annt 
was  ill  she  could  not  even  learn  what  might  be  the  behests  which  she 
would  be  called  on  to  obey. 

8he  was  sitting  one  evening  alone,  thinldng  of  all  this,  having  left 
Martha  witti  her  aunt,  and  was  trying  to  reconcile  the  circumstances  of 
her  life  as  it  now  existed  with  the  circumstances  as  they  had  been  with 
her  in  the  old  days  at  Nuacombe  Putney,  wondering  at  herself  in  that 
she  should  have  a  lover,  and  trying  to  convince  herself  that  for  her  this 
little  episode  of  romance  could  mean  nothing  serious,  when  Martha  Crept 
down  into  the  room  to  her.  Of  late  days, — the  alteration  might  perhaps 
be  dated  from  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Gibson, — Martha,  who  had  always 
been  very  kind,  had  become  more  respectful  in  her  manner  to  Dorothy  than 
had  heretofore  been  usual  with  her.  Dorothy  was  quite  aware  of  it,  and 
was  not  unconscious  t)f  a  certain  rise  in  the  world  which  was  thereby  indi- 
cated.   "  If  yoQ  please,  miss,"  said  Martha,  "  who  do  you  think  is  here  ?  " 

"  But  there  is  nobody  with  my  aunt  ?  "  said  Dorothy. 

'*  She  is  sleeping  like  a  babby,  and  I  came  down  just  for  a  moment. 
Mr.  Gibson  is  here,  miss, — in  the  house !  He  asked  for  your  aunt,  and 
when,  of  course,  he  could  not  see  her,  he  asked  for  you."  Dorothy  for  a 
few  minutes  was  utterly  disconcerted,  but  at  last  she  consented  to  see 
Mr.  Gibson.  <*I  think  it  is  best,"  said  Martha,  '^  because  it  is  bad  to  be 
fighting,  and  missus  so  ill.  *  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,'  miss, '  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.'  "  Convinced  by  this  argument, 
or  Dy  the  working  of  her  own  mind,  Dorothy  directed  that  Mr.  Gibson 
might  be  shewn  into  the  room.  When  he  came,  she  found  herself  unable 
to  address  him.  She  remembered  the  last  time  in  which  she  had  seen  him, 
and  was  lost  in  wonder  that  he  should  be  there.  But  she  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  went  through  some  fonn  of  greeting  in  which  no  word  was 
uttered. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  have  done  wrong,"  said  he,  "  in 
calling  to  ask  after  my  old  friend's  state  of  health  P" 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Dorothy,  quite  bewildered. 

"  I  have  known  her  for  so  very  long,  Miss  Dorothy,  that  now  in  the 
hour  of .  her  distress,  and  perhaps  mortal  malady,  I  cannot  stop  to 
remember  the  few  harsh  words  that  she  spoke  to  me  lately." 

"  She  never  meanaito  be  harsh,  Mr.  Gibson." 

**  Ah ;  well ;  no, — perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  I  have  learned  to  forgive 
and  forget.    I  am  afraid  your  aunt  is  very  ill,  Miss  Dorothy." 

**  She  is  ill,  certainly,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  Dear,  dear !  We  are  all  as  the  grass  of  the  field.  Miss  Dorothy, — 
here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  as  sparks  fly  upwards.  Just  fit  to  be  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  oven.  Mr.  Jennings  luis  been  witii  her,  I  believe  F  " 
Mr.  Jennings  was  the  other  minor  canon. 

**  He  comes  three  times  a  week,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  He  is  an  excellent  young  man,^a  very  good  young  man.  It  has 
been  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  have  Jennings  with  me.  But  he's  very 
young,  Miss  Dorothy ;  isn't  he  ?  "  Dorothy  muttered  something,  pur- 
porting to  declare  that  she  was  not  acquainted  with  the  exact  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Jennings'  age.  <*  I  should  be  so  glad  to  come  if  my  old 
friend  would  allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  almost  with  a  sigh.  Dorothy 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  any  change  at  the  present  woidd  be  bad  for 
her  aimt,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  express  her  opinion ;  so  she  stood 
sUent  and  looked  at  him.  **  There  needn't  be  a  word  spoken,  you  knoW| 
about  the  ladies  at  Heavitree,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 
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"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Dorothy.  And  yet  she  knew  well  that  there  would 
be  such  words  spoken  if  Mr.  Glhson  were  to  make  his  way  into  her  aunt's 
room.  Her  aunt  was  constantly  alluding  to  the  ladies  at  Heavitree,  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  her  old  servant  to  restrain  her. 

"  There  was  some  little  misunderstanding,"  said  Mr.  Gibson ;  "  but  all 
that  should  be  over  now.  We  both  intended  for  the  best,  Miss  Dorothy ; 
and  I'm  sure  nobody  here  can  say  that  I  wasn't  sincere.'*  But  Dorothy, 
though  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  answer  Mr.  Gibson  plainly,  could 
not  be  induced  to  assent  to  his  proposition.  She  muttered  something 
about  her  aunt's  weakness,  and  the  great  attention  which  Mr.  Jennings 
shewed.  Her  aunt  had  become  very  fond  of  Mr.  Jennings,  and  she  did 
at  last  express  her  opinion,  with  some  clearness,  that  her  aunt  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  any  changes  at  present.  "  After  that  I  should  not  think 
of  pressing  it,  Miss  Dorothy,"  said  Mr.  Gibson ;  <'  but,  still,  I  do  hope  that 
I  may  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  her  yet  once  again  in  the  flesh.    And 

touching  my  approaching  marriage,  Miss  Dorothy ^"     He  paused,  and 

Dorothy  felt  that  she  was  blushii^  up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  **  Touch- 
ing my  marriage,"  continued  Mr.  Gibson,  "which  however  will  not  be 
solemnized  till  the  end  of  March ;  " — ^it  was  manifest  that  he  regarded 
this  as  a  point  that  would  in  that  household  be  regarded  as  an  argument 
in  his  favour, — "  I  do  hope  that  you  wiU  look  upon  it  in  the  most  favour- 
able light, — and  your  excellent  aunt  also,  if  she  be  spared  to  us." 
"  I  am  sure  we  hope  that  you  will  be  happy,  Mr.  Gibson." 
*'  What  was  I  to  do,  Miss  Dorothy  ?  I  know  that  I  have  been  very 
much  blamed ; — ^but  so  unfairly !  I  have  never  meant  to  be  untrue  to  a 
mouse,  Miss  Dorothy."  Dorothy  did  not  at  all  understand  whether  she 
were  the  mouse,  or  Camilla  French,  or  Arabella.  "  And  it  is  so  hard  to 
find  that  one  is  ill-spoken  of  because  things  have  gone  a  little  amiss." 
It  was  quite  impossible  that  Dorothy  should  make  any  answer  to  this,  and 
at  last  Mr.  Gibson  left  her,  assuring  her  with  his  last  word  that  nothing 
would  give  him  so  much  pleasure  as  to  be  called  upon  once  more  to  see 
his  old  fidend  in  her  last  moments. 

Though  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  described  as  sleeping  "  like  a  babby," 
she  had  heard  the  footsteps  of  a  strange  man  in  the  house,  and  had  made 
Martha  tell  her  whose  footsteps  they  were.  As  soon  as  Dorothy  went  to 
her,  she  darted  upon  the  subject  with  aU  her  old  keenness.  *^  What  did 
he  want  here,  Dolly  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  would  like  to  see  you,  aunt, — ^when  you  are  a  little  better, 
you  know.     He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  his  old  friendship  and  respect." 

"  He  should  have  thought  of  that  before.  How  am  I  to  see  people 
now?" 

"  But  when  you  are  better,  aunt ?  " 

"  How  do  I  know  that  I  shall  ever  be  better  ?    He  isn't  off  with  those 
people  at  Heavitree, — ^is  he  ?  " 
*•  I  hope  not,  aunt." 

**  Psha !  A  poor,  weak,  insuflSlcient  creature ; — ^that's  what  he  is.  Mr. 
Jennings  is  worth  twenty  of  him."  Dorothy,  though  she  put  the  ques- 
tion again  in  its  most  alluring  form  of  Christian  charity  and  forgiveness, 
could  not  induce  her  aunt  to  say  that  she  would  see  Mr.  Gibson.  *''•  How 
can  I  see  him,  when  you  know  that  Sir- Peter  has  forbidden  me  to  see 
anybody  except  Mrs.  Clifford  and  Mr.  Jennings  P  " 

Two  days  afterwards  there  was  an  imcomfortable  little  scene  at  Heavi- 
tree. It  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  the  case,  that  the  same  train  of  circum- 
stances which  had  produced  Mr.  Gibson's  visit  to  the  Close,  produced  also 
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the  scene  in  question.  It  was  suggested  by  some  who  were  attending 
closely  to  the  matter  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  already  come  to  repent  his 
engagement  with  Camilla  French ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  those  who 
pretended  to  belieye  that  he  was  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  Miss  Stan- 
Dury's  demise,  to  transfer  his  allegiance  yet  again,  and  to  bestow  hiB 
hand  upon  Dorothy  at  last.  There  were  man^  in  the  city  who  could 
never  be  persuaded  that  Dorothy  had  refused  lum^ — these  being,  for  the 
most  part,  ladies  in  whose  estunation  the  value  of  a  husband  was  counted 
BO  great,  and  a  beneficed  clergyman  so  valuable  among  suitors,  that  it  was 
to  their  thinking  impossible  that  Dorothy  Stanbury  should  in  her  sound 
senses  have  rejected  such  an  offer.  '*  I  don't  believe  a  bil?  of  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Crumbie  to  Mrs.  Apjohn;  "is  it  likely  ?^"  The  ears  of  all  tho 
French  family  were  keenly  alive  to  rumours,  and  to  rumours  of  rumours. 
Beports  of  these  opinions  respecting  Mr.  Gibson  reached  Heavitree,  and 
had  their  effect.  As  long  as  Mr.  Gibson  was  behaving  well  as  a  suitor, 
they  were  inoperative  there.  What  did  it  matter  to  them  how  the  prize 
might  have  been  struggled  for, — might  still  be  struggled  for  elsewhere, 
while  they  enjoyed  the  consciousness  of  possession  P  But  when  the  con- 
sciousness of  possession  became  marred  by  a  cankerous  doubt,  such 
rumours  were  very  important.  Camilla  heard  of  the  visit  in  the  Close, 
and  swore  that  she  would  have  justice  done  her.  She  gave  her  mother 
to  understand  that,  if  any  trick  were  played  upon  her,  the  diocese  should 
be  made  to  ring  of  it,  in  a  fashion  that  would  astonish  them  all,  from  the 
bishop  downwards.  Whereupon  Mrs.  French,  putting  much  fsdth  in  her 
daughter's  threats,  sent  for  Mr.  Gibson. 

"The  truth  is,  Mr.  Gibson,"  said  Mrs.  French,  when  the  civilities  of 
their  first  greeting  had  been  completed,  "  my  poor  child  ifl  pining." 

"  Pining,  Mrs.  Freneh  ! " 

"  Tes ;— pining,  Mr.  Gibson.  I  am  afraid  that  you  little  understand 
how  sensitive  is  that  young  heart.  Of  course,  she  is  your  own  now.  To 
her  thinking,  it  would  be  treason  to  you  for  her  to  indulge  in  conversa- 
tion with  any  other  gentleman ;  but,  then,  she  expects  tibat  you  should 
spend  your  evenings  with  her, — of  course ! " 

"  But,  Mrs.  French, — think  of  my  engagements,  as  a  clergyman." 

**  We  know  all  about  that,  Mr.  Gibson.  We  know  what  a  clergyman's 
calls  are.    It  isn't  like  a  doctor's,  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  It's  very  often  worse,  Mrs.  French." 

**  Why  should  you  go  calling  in  the  Close,  Mr.  Gibson?"  Here  was 
the  gist  of  the  accusation. 

"Wouldn't  you  have  me  make  my  peace  with  a  poor  dying  sister  P'* 
pleaded  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  After  what  has  occurred,"  said  Mrs.  French,  shaking  her  head  at  him, 
"  and  while  things  are  just  as  they  are  now,  it  would  be  more*  like  an 
honest  man  of  you  to  stay  away.  And,  of  course,  Camilla  feels  it.  She 
feels  it  very  much ; — and  she  won't  put  up  with  it  neither." 

"  I  think  this  is  the  cruellest,  crudlest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  said  Mr. 
Gibson. 

"  It  is  you  that  are  cruel,  sir." 

Then  tiie  wretched  man  turned  at  bay.  "  I  tell  ^ou  what  it  is,  Mz& 
French ; — ^if  I  am  treated  in  this  way,  I  won't  stand  it.  I  won't,  indeed. 
I'll  go  away.  I'm  not  going  to  be  suspected,  nor  yet  blown  up.  I  think 
I've  behaved  handsomely,  at  any  rate  to  Camilla." 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Gibson,  if  you  would  come  and  see  her  on  evenings," 
said  Mrs.  French,  who  was  falling  back  into  her  usual  state  of  timidity. 
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"But,  if  I'm  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  I  will  eo  away.  I've  thought 
of  it  as  it  is.  I've  been  already  invited  to  go  to  Natal,  and  if  I  hear  any- 
thing more  of  these  accusationB,  I  shall  certainly  make  up  my  mind  to 
go."  Then  he  left  the  house,  before  Camilla  could  be  down  upon  him 
from  her  peroh  on  the  landing-place. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THB  BXPUBLICAN  BBOWNIlfO. 


Mb.  Glascock  had  Returned  to  Naples  after  his  sufferings  in  the  dining- 
room  of  tJie  American  Minister,  ana  by  the  middle  of  February  was  ba^ 
again  in  Florence.  His  father  was  still  alive,  and  it  was  said  that  the  old 
Iwd  would  now  probably  live  through  the  winter.  And  it  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Glascock  would  remain  in  Italy.  He  had  declared  that  he  would 
pass  his  time  between  Naples,  Borne,  and  Florence ;  but  it  seemed  to  his 
friends  that  Florence  was,  of  the  three,  the  most  to  his  taste.  He  liked 
his  room,  he  said,  at  the  York  Hotel,  and  he  liked  bein^  in  the  capital. 
That  was  his  own  statement.  His  friends  said  that  he  liked  being  with 
Garry  Spalding,  the  daughter  of  the  American  Minister;  but  none  of  them, 
then  in  Italy,  were  sufficiently  intimate  with  him  to  express  that  opinion 
to  himself. 

It  had  been  expressed  more  than  once  to  Carry  Spalding.  The  world 
in  general  say»  such  things  to  ladies  more  openly  than  it  does  to  men,  and 
the  probability  of  a  girl's  success  in  matrimony  is  canvassed  in  her  hearing 
Vy  tiiose  who  are  nearest  to  her  with  a  freedom  which  can  seldom  be  used 
in  regard  to  a  man.  A  man's  most  intimate  Mend  hardly  speaks  to  him 
of  the  prospect  of  his  marriage  till  he  himself  has  told  that  the  engagement 
exists.  The  lips  of  no  living  person  had  suggested  to  Mr.  Glascock  that 
the  American  girl  was  to  become  his  wife  \  but  a  great  deal  had  been  said 
to  Carry  Spalding  about  the  conquest  she  had  made.  Her  uncle,  her  aunt, 
her  sister,  and  her  great  firiend  Miss  Petrie,  the  poetess, — the  Kepublican 
Browning  as  she  was  called, — had  all  spoken  to  her  about  it  frequently. 
Olivia  had  declared  her  conviction  that  the  thing  was  to  be.  Miss  Petrie 
had,  with  considerable  eloquence,  explained  to  her  friend  that  that  English 
title,  which  was  but  the  clatter  of  a  sounding  brass,  should  be  regarded  as 
a  drawback  rather  than  as  an  advantage.  Mrs.  Spalding,  who  was  no 
poetess,  would  undoubtedly  have  welcomed  Mr.  Glascock  as  her  niece's 
husband  with  all  an  aunt's  energy.  When  told  by  Miss  Petrie  that  old 
Ix>rd  Peterborough  was  a  tinkling  cymbal  she  snapped  angrily  at  her 
gifted  countrywoman.  But  she  was  too  honest  a  woman,  and  too  conscious 
also  of  her  niece's  strength^  to  say  a  word  to  urge  her  on.  Mr.  Spalding 
as  an  American  minister,  with  niU  powers  at  the  court  of  a  European 
sovereign  felt  that  he  had  full  as  much  to  give  as  to  receive ;  but  he  was 
^ell  inclined  to  do  both.  He  would  have  been  much  pleased  to  talk  about 
his  nephew  Lord  Peterborough,  and  he  loved  his  niece  dearly.  But  by  the 
middle  of  February  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  the  matter  had  been 
long  enough  in  training.  If  the  Honourable  Glascock  meant  anything, 
^hv  did  he  not  speak  out  his  mind  plainly  P  The  American  Minister  in 
BQcli  matters  was  accustomed  to  fewer  ambages  than  were  common  in  the 
<^le8  among  which  Mr.  Glascock  had  lived. 

I&  the  meantime  Caroline  Spalding  was  siiffexing.    She  had  allowed 
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herself  to  think  that  Mr.  Glascock  intended  to  propose  to  her,  and  had 
acknowledged  to  herself  that  were  he  to  do  so  she  would  certainly  accept 
him.  All  that  she  had  seen  of  him,  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  been 
courteous  to  her  about  the  seat  in  the  diligence,  had  been  pleasant  to  her. 
She  had  felt  the  charm  of  his  manner,  his  education,  and  his  gentleness ; 
and  had  told  herself  that  with  all  her  love  for  her  own  country,  she  would 
willingly  become  an  Englishwoman  for  the  sake  of  being  that  man's  wife. 
But  nevertheless  the  warnings  of  her  great  friend,  the  poetess,  had  not 
been  thrown  away  upon  her.  She  would  put  away  from  herself  as  isx  as 
she  could  any  desire  to  become  Lady  Peterborough.  There  should  be  no 
bias  in  the  man's  favour  on  that  score.  The  tinkling  cymbal  and  the 
sounding  brass  should  be  nothing  to  her.  But  yet, — yet  what  a  chance 
was  there  here  for  her?  **They  are  dishonest,  and  rotten  at  the  core,** 
said  Miss  Petrie,  trying  to  make  her  friend  understandthat  a  free  American 
should  under  no  circumstances  place  trust  in  an  Englirai  aristocrat.  '*  Their 
country,  Carry,  is  a  game  played  out,  while  we  are  still  breasting  the  hill 
with  our  young  lungs  full  of  air."  Carry  Spalding  was  proud  of  her 
intimacy  with  the  Eepublican  Browning ;  but  never&eless  she  liked  Mr. 
Glascock ;  and  when  Mr.  Glascock  had  been  ten  days  in  Florence,  on  his 
third  visit  to  the  city,  and  had  been  four  or  five  times  at  the  embassy 
without  expressing  his  intentions  in  the  proper  form.  Carry  Spalding 
began  to  think  that  she  had  better  save  herself  from  a  heartbreak  while 
salvation  might  be  within  her  reach.  She  perceived  that  her  undo  was 
gloomy  and  almost  angr^  when  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Glascock,  and  that  her 
aimt  was  fretful  with  disappointment.  The  Republican  Browning  had 
uttered  almost  a  note  of  triumph ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  Olivia  per- 
sisted. Carry  Spalding  would  have  consented  to  go  away  with  Miss  Petrie 
to  Rome.  "  The  old  stones  are  rotten  too,**  said  the  poetess ;  "  but  their 
dust  tells  no  lies.**  That  well  known  piece  of  hers — "Ancient  Marbles, 
while  ye  crumble,**  was  written  at  this  time,  and  contained  an  occult 
reference  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  her  friend. 

But  Livy  Spalding  clung  to  the  alliance.  She  probably  knew  her 
sister's  heart  better  &an  did  the  others;  and  perhaps  also  had  a  clearer 
insight  into  Mr.  Glascock's  character.  She  was  at  any  rate  clearly  of 
opinion  that  there  should  be  no  running  away.  "  Either  you  do  like  him, 
or  you  don't.  If  you  do,  what  are  you  to  get  by  going  to  Rome  P"  said 
livy. 

**I  shall  get  quit  of  doubt  and  trouble.** 

"  I  call  that  cowardice.  I  would  never  run  away  from  a  man,  Carry. 
Aimt  Sophie  forgets  that  they  don't  manage  these  things  in  England  just 
as  we  do." 

"  I  don't  know  why  there  should  be  a  difference." 

"  Nor  do  I ; — only  that  there  is.  You  haven't  read  so  many  of  their 
novels  as  I  have.** 

"  Who  would  ever  think  of  learning  to  live  out  of  an  English  novel  P*' 
said  Carry. 

"  I  am  not  saying  that.  Ton  may  teach  him  to  live  how  you  like  after- 
wards. But  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  people  it  must  be  well  to 
know  what  their  maimers  are.  I  think  the  richer  sort  of  people  in  England 
slide  into  these  things  more  gradually  than  we  do.  You  stand  your 
ground,  Carry,  and  hold  your  own,  and  take  the  goods  the  gods  provide 
you.**  Though  Caroline  Spalding  opposed  her  sister's  arguments,  and  was 
particularly  hard  upon  that  allusion  to  "the  richer  sort  of  people,** — ^which, 
as  she  knew,  Miss  Petrie  would  have  regarded  as  evid^ce  of  reverence 
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for  sounding  brasses  and  tinkling  cymbals, — nevertheless  she  loved  Livy 
dearly  for  what  she  said,  and  kissed  the  sweet  counsellor,  and  resolved  that 
she  would  for  the  present  decline  the  invitation  of  the  poetess.  Then  was 
Miss  Pe^rie  somewhat  indignant  with  her  friend,  and  threw  out  her  scorn 
in  those  lines  which  have  been  mentioned. 

But  the  American  Minister  hardly  knew  how  to  behave  himself  when 
he  met  Mr.  Glascock,  or  even  when  he  was  called  upon  to  speak'  of  him. 
Florence  no  doubt  is  a  large  city,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  a  great  king- 
dom ;  but  still  people  meet  in  Florence  much  more  frequently  than  they 
do  in  Paris  or  in  London.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  they  whose  habit 
it  is  to  go  into  society,  and  whose  circumstances  bring  them  into  the  same 
circles,  will  see  each  other  every  day.  Now  the  American  Minister 
delighted  to  see  and  to  be  seen  in  all  places  frequented  by  persons  of  a 
certain  rank  and  position  in  Florence.  Having  considered  the  matter 
much,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  he  could  thus  best  do  his  duty  as 
minister  from  the  great  Republic  of  Free  States  to  the  newest  and, — ^as  he 
cdled  it, — "  the  free-est  of  the  European  kingdoms."  The  minister  from 
France  was  a  marquis ;  he  from  England  was  an  earl ;  from  Spain  had 
come  a  count, — and  so  on.  In  the  domestic  privacy  of  his  embassy  Mr. 
Spalding  would  be  severe  enough  upon  the  sounding  brasses  and  the 
tinkling  cymbals,  and  was  quite  content  himself  to  be  the  Honourable 
Jonas  G-.  Spalding, — Honourable  because  selected  by  his  country  for  a 
post  of  honour ;  but  he  liked  to  be  heard  among  the  cymbals  and  seen 
among  the  brasses,  and  to  feel  that  his  position  was  as  high  as  theirs.  Mr. 
Grlascock  also  was  frequently  in  the  same  circles,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  two  gentlemen  saw  e^ach  other  almost  daily.  That  Mr.  Spalding 
know  well  how  to  bear  himself  in  his  high  place  no  one  could  doubt ; 
but*  he  did  not  quite  know  how  to  carry  himself  before  Mr.  Glascock.  At 
home  at  Boston  he  would  have  been  more  completely  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

He  thought  too  that  he  began  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Glascock  avoided 
him,  though  he  would  hear  on  his  return  home  that  that  gentleman  had 
been  at  the  embassy,  or  had  been  walking  in  the  Cascine  with  his  nieces. 
That  their  young  ladies  should  walk  in  public  places  with  unmarried 
gentlemen  is  nothing  to  American  fathers  and  guardians.  American 
young  ladies  are  accustomed  to  choose  their  own  companions.  But  the 
minister  was  tormented  by  his  doubts  as  to  the  ways  of  Englishmen,  and 
as  to  the  phase  in  which  English  habits  might  most  properly  exhibit 
themselves  in  Italy.  He  knew  that  people  were  talking  about  Mr^ 
Glascock  and  his  niece.  Why  then  did  Mr.  Glascock  avoid  him  ?  It  was 
perhaps  natural  that  Mr.  Spalding  should  have  omitted  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Glascock  was  not  delighted  by  those  lectures  on  the  American  con- 
stitution which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  his  ordinary  conversation  with 
Englishmen. 

It  happened  one  afternoon  that  they  were  thrown  together  so  closely 
for  nearly  an  hour  that  neither  could  avoid  the  other.  They  were  both  at 
the  old  palace  in  which  the  Italian  parliament  is  held,  and  were  kept 
waiting  during  some  long  delay  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  place,  lliey  were 
seated  next  to  each  other,  and  during  such  delay  there  was  nothing  for 
them  but  to  talk.  On  the  other  side  of  each  of  them  was  a  stranger,  and 
not  to  talk  in  such  circumstances  would  be  to  quarrel.  Mr.  Glascock 
began  by  asking  after  the  ladies. 

**  They  are  quite  well,  sir,  thank  you,'*  said  the  minister.  "  T  hope  that 
Lord  Peterborough  waa  pretty  well  when  last  you  heard  from  Naples, 
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Mr.  Glascock.*'    Mr.  Glascock  explained  that  his  fetther's  condition  was 
not  much  altered,  and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  moment. 

'^  Your  nieces  will  remain  with  70a  through  the  spring  I  suppose  F  " 
said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  Such  is  their  intention,  sir." 
"  They  seem  to  like  Florence,  I  think.** 

"  Yes ; — ^yes ;  I  think  they  do  like  Florence.  They  see  this  capital,  sir, 
perhaps  under  more  fiayourable  circumstances  than  are  accorded  to  most 
of  my  countrywomen.  Our  republican  simplicity,  Mr.  Glascock,  has  this 
drawback,  that  away  from  home  it  subjects  us  somewhat  to  the  cold  shade 
of  unobserved  obscurity.  That  it  possesses  merits  which  much  more  than 
compensate  for  this  tnmng  evil  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  Europe  to 
deny."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  American  citizens  are  always  prone  to 
talk  of  Europe.  It  affords  the  best  counterpoise  they  know  to  that  other 
term,  America, — and  America  and  the  United  States  are  of  course  the 
same.  To  speak  of  France  or  of  England  as  weighing  equally  against 
their  own  country  seems  to  an  American  to  be  an  absurdity, — and  almost 
an  insult  to  himself.  With  Europe  he  can  compare  himself,  but  even  this 
is  done  generally  in  the  style  of  the  BepubHcan  Browning  when  she 
addressed  the  Ancient  Marbles. 

'*  Undoubtedly,**  said  Mr.  Glascock,  <'  the  fjEonily  of  a  minister  abroad 
has  great  advantages  in  seeing  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.*' 

<^  That  is  my  meaning,  sir.  But,  as  I  was  remarking,  we  carry  with  ns 
as  a  people  no  external  symbols  of  our  standing  at  home.  The  wives  and 
daughters,  sir,  of  the  most  honoured  of  our  citizens  have  no  nomenclature 
different  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  least  noted  among  us.  It  is 
perhaps  a  consequence  of  this  that  Europeans  who  are  accustomed  in  their 
social  intercouse  to  the  assistance  of  tiUes,  will  not  always  trouble  them- 
selves to  inquire  who  and  what  are  the  American  citizens  who  may  sit  oppo- 
site to  them  at  table.  I  have  known,  Mr.  Glascock,  the  wife  ana  daughter 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  thrice  sent  as  senator  from  his  native  State 
of  Washington,  to  remain  as  disregarded  in  the  intercourse  of  a  European 
city,  as  though  they  had  formed  party  of  the  feuouly  of  some  grocer  from 
your  Russell  Square  !  ** 

"  Let  the  Miss  Spaldings  go  where  they  will,**  said  Mr.  Glascock,  *<  they 
will  not  fare  in  that  way.** 

'*  The  Miss  Spaldings,  sir,  are  very  much  obliged  to  you,**  said  the 
minister  with  a  bow. 

<<  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  luckiest  chances  of  my  life  that  I  was  thrown 
in  with  Uiem  at  St.  Michael  as  I  was,'*  said  Mr.  Glascock  with  something 
like  warmth. 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  they  will  never  forget  the  courtesy  displayed  by  you 
on  that  occasion,**  said  the  minister  bowing  again. 

"  That  was  a  matter  of  course.  I  and  my  friend  would  have  done  the 
same  for  the  grocer's  wife  and  daughter  of  whom  you  spoke.  Little 
services  such  as  that  do  not  come  from  appreciation  of  merit,  but  are 
simply  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  by  all  men  to  all  women." 

**  Such  is  certainly  the  rule  of  living  in  .our  coimtry,  sir,**  said  Mr. 
Spalding. 

^  The  chances  are,"  continued  the  Englishman,  '^  that  no  further  observa- 
tion follows  the  payment  of  such  a  debt.     It  has  been  a  thing  of  course.'* 
**  We  delight  to  think  it  so,  Mr.  Glascock,  in  our  own  cities." 
<'  But  in  this  instance  it  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  pleasantest,  and  as 
I  hope  most  enduring  friendf^ps  that  I  have  ever  formed,"  said  Mr. 
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Glascock  with  enthusiasm.  What  could  the  American  Minister  do  hut 
bow  again  three  times  ?  And  what  other  meaning  could  he  attach  to  , 
such  words  than  that  which  so  many  of  his  friends  had  heen  attributing 
to  Mr.  Glascock  for  some  weeks  past  ?  It  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Spalding, 
even  since  he  had  been  sitting  in  his  present  close  proximity  to  Mr. 
Glascock,  that  it  might  possibly  be  his  duty  as  an  uncle  having  to  deal 
with  an  Englishman,  to  ask  that  gentleman  what  were  his  intentions.  He 
would  do  his  duty  let  it  be  what  it  might;  but  the  asking  of  such  a 
question  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  him.  For  the  present  he  satisfied 
himself  with  inviting  his  neighbour  to  come  and  drink  tea  with  Mrs. 
Spalding  on  the  next  evening  but  one.  "  The  girls  will  be  delighted,  I  am' 
sure,"  said  he,  thinking  himself  to  be  justified  in  this  friendly  familiarity 
by  Mr.  Glascock's  enthusiasm.  For  Mr.  Spalding  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that,  let  the  value  of  republican  simplicity  be  what  it  might,  an  alliance 
with  the  crumbling  marbles  of  Europe  would  in  his  niece's  circumstances 
be  not  inexpedient.  Mr.  Glascock  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity, 
and  the  minister  when  he  was  closeted  with  his  wife  that  evening  declared 
his  opinion  that  after  all  the  Britisher  meant  fighting.  The  aunt  told  the 
girls  that  Mx.  Glascock  was  coming,  and  in  order  that  it  might  not  seem 
that  a  net  was  being  specially  spread  for  him,  others  were  invited  to  join 
the  party.  Miss  Petrie  consented  to  be  there,  and  the  Italian,  Count 
Buonarosci,  to  whose  presence,  though  she  could  not  speak  to  him,  Mrs. 
Spalding  was  becoming  accustomed.  It  was  painful  to  her  to  feel  that 
she  could  not  communicate  with  those  around  her,  and  for  that  reason  she 
would  have  avoided  Italians.  But  she  had  an  idea  that  she  could  not 
thoroughly  realise  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel  unless  she  lived  with 
fbreigners ;  and,  therefore,  she  was  glad  to  become  intimate  at  any  rate 
wth  the  outside  of  Count  Buonsirosci. 

"  I  think  your  uncle  is  wrong,  dear,"  said  Miss  Petrie  early  in  the  day 
to  her  Mend. 

"  But  why  ?    He  has  done  nothing  more  than  what  is  just  civil." 

**  If  Mr.  Glascock  kept  a  store  in  Broadway  he  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  shew  the  same  civility." 

"  Yes ; — if  we  all  liked  the  Mr.  Glascock  who  kept  the  store." 

**  Caroline,"  said  the  poetess  with  severe  eloquence,  "  can  you  put  your 
hahd  upon  your  heart  and  say  that  this  inherited  title,  this  tinkling 
cymbal  as  I  call  it,  has  no  attraction  for  you  or  yours  ?  Is  it  the  un- 
adorned simple  man  that  you  welcome  to  your  bosom,  or  a  thing  of  stars 
and  garters,  a  patch  of  parchment,  the  minion  of  a  throne,  the  lordling  of 
twenty  descents,  in  which  each  has  been  weaker  than  that  before  it,  the 
hero  of  a  scutcheon,  whose  glory  is  in  his  quarterings,  and  whose  worldly 
wealth  comes  from  the  sweat  of  serfs  whom  the  euphonism  of  an  effete 
country  has  learned  to  decorate  with  the  name  of  tenants  P  " 

But  Caroline  Spalding  had  a  spirit  of  her  own,  and  had  already  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  be  talked  down  by  Miss  Petrie.  *'  Uncle 
Jonas,"  said  she,  '*  asks  him  because  we  like  him ;  and  would  do  so  too  if 
he  kept  the  store  in  Broadway.  But  if  he  did  keep  the  store  perhaps  we 
should  not  like  him." 

"  I  trow  not,"  said  Miss  Petrie. 


Livy, 

man  when  I  see  him,  and  the  ways  of  the  world  are  not  to  be  altered 
because  WaUy  writes  poetry.'" 
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When  Mr.  Glascock  was  announced  Mrs.  Spalding's  handsome  rooms 
were  almost  filled,  as  rooms  in  Florence  are  filled, — obstraction  in  every 
avenne,  a  crowd  in  every  comer,  and  a  block  at  every  doorway,  not  being 
among  the  customs  of  the  place.  Mr.  Spalding  immediately  caught  him, 
— intercepting  him  between  the  passages  and  the  ladies, — and  engaged 
him  at  once  in  conversation. 

<*  Your  John  S.  Mill  is  a -great  man,"  said  the  minister. 
"  They  tell  me  so,"  said  Mr.  Glascock.     "  I  don't  read  what  he  writes 
myself." 

This  acknowledgment  seemed  to  the  minister  to  be  almost  disgraceful, 
and  yet  he  himself  had  never  read  a  word  of  Mr.  Mill's  writings.  "  He 
is  a  feu'-sceing  man,"  continued  the  minister.  '*  He  is  one  of  the  few^ 
Europeans  who  can  look  forward,  and  see  how  the  rivers  of  civilization 
are  running  6n.  He  has  understood  that  women  must  at  last  be  put  upon 
an  equality  with  men." 

<<  Can  he  manage  that  men  shall  have  half  the  babies  ?  "  said  Mr.  Glas- 
cock, t^itikiTig  to  escape  by  an  attempt  at  playfulness. 

But  the  minister  was  down  upon  him  at  once, — ^had  him  by  the  lappet 
of  his  coat,  though  he  knew  how  important  it  was  for  his  dear  niece  that 
he  should  allow  Mr.  Glascock  to  amuse  himself  this  evening  after  another 
fashion.  ''I  have  an  answer  ready,  sir,  for  that  difficulty,"  he  said. 
'*  Step  aside  with  me  for  a  moment.  The  question  is  important,  and  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  communicate  mv  ideas  to  your  great  philo- 
sopher.   Nature,  sir,  has  laid  down  certain  laws,  which  are  immutable ; 

and,  against  them, " 

But  Mr.  Glascock  had  not  come  to  Florence  for  this.  There  were 
circumstances  in  his  present  position  which  made  him  feel  that  he  would 
be  gratified  in  escaping,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  seeming  incivility.  ^  I 
must  go  in  to  the  ladies  at  once,"  he  said,  "  or  I  shall  never  get  a  word 
with  them."  There  came  across  the  minister's  brow  a  momentary  f|x>wn 
of  displeasure,  as  though  he  felt  that  he  were  being  robbed  of  that  which 
was  justly  his  own.  For  an  instant  his  grasp  fixed  itself  more  tightly  to 
the  coat.  It  was  quite  within  the  scope  of  his  courage  to  hold  a  struggling 
listener  by  physical  strength ; — but  he  remembered  that  there  was  a  pur- 
pose, and  he  relaxed  his  hold. 

^*  I  will  take  another  opportunity,"  said  the  minister.  '*  As  you  hkve 
raised  that  somewhat  trite  objection  of  the  bearing  of  children,  which  we 
in  our  country,  sir,  have  altogether  got  over,  I  must  put.  you  in  possession 
of  my  views  on  that  subject ;  but  I  will  find  another  occasion."  Then 
Mr.  Glascock  began  to  reflect  whether  an  American  lady,  married  in 
England,  would  probably  want  to  see  much  of  her  unde  in  her  adopted 
country. 

Mrs.  Spalding  was  all  smiles  when  her  guest  reached  her.  '*  We  did 
not  mean  to  have  such  a  crowd  of  people,"  she  said,  whispering;  '*but 
you  know  how  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  people  here  really  like 
short  invitations."  Then  the  minister's  wife  bowed  very  low  to  an 
Italian  lady,  and  for  the  moment  wished  herself  in  Beacon  Street.  It 
was  a  great  trouble  to  her  that  she  could  not  pluck  up  courage  to  speak  a 
word  in  Italian.  **  I  know  more  about  it  than  some  that  are  glib  enough," 
she  would  say  to  her  niece  Livy,  '*  but  these  Tuscans  are  so  particular 
with  their  Bocca  Toscana." 

It  was  almost  spiteful  on  the  part  of  Miss  Petrie, — the  manner  in  which, 
on  this  evening,  she  remained  close  to  her  friend  Caroline  Spalding.  It 
is  hardly  possibly  to  believe  that  it  came  altogether  from  high  principle, 
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— from  a  determination  to  save  her  friend  from  an  impending  danger. 
One's  friend  has  no  right  to  decide  for  one  what  is,  and  what  is  not  dan- 
gerous. Mr.  Glascock  after  awhile  found  himself  seated  on  a  fixed  couch, 
that  ran  along  the  wall,  between  Carry  Spalding  and  Miss  Petrie ;  but 
Miss  Petrie  was  almost  as  bad  to  him  as  had  been  the  minister  himself. 
"I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  looking  up  into  hij» face  with  some  severity,  and 
rushing  upon  her  subject  with  audacity,  **  that  the  works  of  your  Brown- 
ing have  not  been  received  in  your  country  with  that  veneration  to  which 
they  are  entitled." 

"  Do  you  mean  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Browning  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Glascock, — per- 
haps with  some  mistaken  idea  that  the  lady  was  out  of  her  depth,  and 
did  not  know  the  difference. 

"Either; — both;,  for  they  are  one,  the  same,  and  indivisible.  The 
spirit  and  germ  of  each  is  so  reflected  in  the  outcome  of  the  other,  that 
one  sees  only  the  result  of  so  perfect  a  combination,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
acknowledge  that  here  and  there  a  marriage  may  have  been  arranged  in 
Heaven.  I  don't  think  that  in  your  oountry  you  have  perceived  this, 
Mr.  Glascock." 

**  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  have,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

'^  Yours  is  not  altogether  an  inglorious  mission,"  continued  Miss 
Petrie. 

"I've  got  no  mission,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,—-"  either  from  the  Foreign 
OflSce,  or  from  my  own  inner  convictions." 

Miss  Petrie  laughed  with  a  scornful  laugh.  "  I  spoke,  sir,  of  the 
mission  of  that  small  speck  on  the  earth's  broad  surface,  of  which  you 
think  so  much,  and  which  wo  call  Great  Britain." 

"  I  do  think  a  good  deal  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"It  has  been  more  thought  of  than  any  other  speck  of  the  same  size," 
said  Carry  Spalding. 

"  True,"  said  Miss  Petrie,  sharply ; — "  because  of  its  iron  and  coal.  But 
the  mission  I  spoke  of  was  this."  And  she  put  forth  her  hand  with  an 
artistic  motion  as  she  spoke.  "  It  utters  prophecies,  though  it  cannot 
read  them.  It  sends  forth  truth,  though  it  cannot  understand  it.  Though 
its  own  ears  are  deaf  as  adders',  it  is  the  nursery  of  poets,  who  sing  not 
for  their  own  countrymen,  but  for  the  higher  sensibilities  and  newer 
intelligences  of  lands,  in  which  philanthropy  has  made  education  as  com- 
mon as  the  air  that  is  breathed." 

"  Wally,"  said  Olivia,  coming  up  to  the  poetess,  in  anger  that  was 
almost  apparent,  "  I  want  to  take  you,  and  introduce  you  to  the  Mar- 
chesa  Pulti." 

But  Miss  Petrie  no  doubt  knew  that  the  eldest  son  of  an  English  lord 
was  at  least  as  good  as  an  Italian  marchesa.  "  Let  her  come  here/'  said 
the  poetess,  with  her  grandest  smile. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 
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When  Caroline  Spalding  perceived  how  direct  an  attempt  had  been  made 
by  her  sister  to  take  the  poetess  away,  in  order  that  she  might  thus  be 
teft  alone  with  Mr.  Glascock,  her  spirit  revolted  against  the  manoeuvre, 
and  she  took  herself  away  amidst  the  crowd.    If  Mr.  Glascock  should 
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wish  to  find  her  again  he  could  do  so.  ,  And  there  came  across  her  mind 
something  of  a  half-formed  idea  that,  perhaps  after  all  her  friend  Wal- 
lachia  was  right.     Were  this  man  ready  to  take  her  and  she  ready  to  be 
taken,  would  such  an  arrangement  he  a  happy  one  for  both  of  them  ? 
His  high-horn,  wealthy  friends  might  very  prohably  despise  her,  and  it 
was  quite  possible  that  she  also  might  despise  them.     To  be  Lady  Peter- 
borough, and  have  the  spending  of  a  large  fortune,  would  not  suffice  for 
her  happiness.     She  was  sure  of  that.    It  would  be  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
and  all  such  leaps  must  needs  be  dangerous,  and  therefore  should  be 
ayoided.     But  she  did  like  the  man.     Her  friend  was  untrue  to  her  and 
cruel  in  those  allusions  to  tinkling  cymbals.     It  might  be  well  for  ber 
to  get  over  her  liking,  and  to  think  no  more  of  one  who  was  to  her  a 
foreigner  and  a  stranger,— of  whose  ways  of  living  in  his  own  home  she 
knew  so  little,  whose  people  might  be  antipathetic  to  her,  enemies  instead 
of  friends,  among  whom  her  life  would  be  one  long  misery  ;  but  it  was 
not  on  that  ground  that  Miss  Petrie  had  recommended  her  to  start  for 
Home  as  soon  as  Mr.  Glascock  had  reached  Florence.     *'  There  is  no  rea- 
son," she  said  to  herself,  "  why  I  should  not  marry  a  man  if  I  like  him, 
even  though  he  be  a  lord.     And  of  him  I  should  not  be  the  least  afraid. 
It's  the  women  that  I  fear."     And  then  she  called  to  mind  all  that  she 
had  ever  heard  of  English  countesses  and  duchesses.     She .  thought  that 
she  knew  that  they  were  generally  cold  and  proud,  and  very  little  given 
to  receive  outsiders  graciously  within  their  ranks.    Mr.  Glascock  had  an 
aunt  who  was  a  Duchess,  and  a  sister  who  would  be  a  Countess.     Caro- 
line Spalding  felt  how  her  back  would  rise  against  these  new  relations,  if 
it  should  come  to  pass  that  they  should  look  unkindly  upon  her  when  she 
was  taken  to  her  own  home  ; — how  she  would  fight  with  them,  giving 
them  scorn  for  scorn ;  how  unutterably  miserable  she  would  be  ;    how 
she  would  long  to  be  back  among  her  own  equals,  in  spite  even  of  her 
love  for  her  husband.     "  How  grand  a  thing  it  is,"  she  said,  "  to  be  equal 
with  those  whom  you  love  I  "     And  yet  she  was  to  some  extent  allured 
by  the  social  position  of  the  man.    She  could  perceive  that  he  had  a 
charm  of  man^er  which  her  coimtrymen  lacked.     He  had  read,  perhaps, 
less  than  her  uncle ; — knew,  perhaps,  less  than  most  of  those  men  with 
whom  she  had  been  wont  to  associate  in  her  own  city  life  at  home ; — was 
not  braver,  or  more  virtuous,  or  more  self-denying  than  they ;  but  there 
was  a  softness  and  an  ease  in  his  manner  which  was  palatable  to  her,  and 
an  absence  of  that  too  visible  effort  of  the  intellect  which  is  so  apt  to 
mark  and  mar  the  conversation  of  Americans.     She  almost  wished  that 
she  had  been  English,  in  order  that  the  man's  home  and  friends  might 
have  suited  her.     She  was  thinking  of  all  this  as  she  stood  pretending  to 
talk  to  an  American  lady,  who  was  very  eloquent  on  the  delights  of 
Florence. 

In  the  meantime  Olivia  and  Mr.  Glascock  had  moved  away  together, 
and  Miss  Petrie  was  left  alone.  This  was  no  injury  to  Miss  Petrie,  as 
her  mind  at  once  set  itself  to  work  on  a  sonnet  touching  the  frivolity  of 
modem  social  gatherings  ;  and  when  she  complained  afterwards  to  Caro- 
line that  it  was  the  curse  of  their  mode  of  life  that  no  moment  could  be 
allowed  for  thought, — ^in  which  she  referred  specially  to  a  few  words  that 
Mr.  Gore  had  addressed  to  her  at  this  moment  of  her  meditations, — she 
was  not  wilfully  a  hjrpocrite.  She  was  painfully  turning  her  second  set 
of  rhymes,  and  really  believed  that  she  had  been  subjected  to  a  hardship. 
In  the  meantime  Olivia  and  Mr.  Glascock  were  discussing  her  at  a 
distance. 
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^'^ovl  were  being  put  through  your  facings,  Mr.  Glascock/'  Olivia  had 
said. 

''Well;  yes;  and  yoiir  dear  friend.  Miss  Petrie,  is  rather  a  stern 
examiner." 

"She  is  Carry's  ally,  not  mine,"  said  Olivia.  Then  she  remembered 
that  by  saying  tikis  gdie  might  be  doing  her  sister  an  injury.  Mr.  Glascock 
might  object  to  such  a  bosom  friend  for  his  wife.  **  That  is  to  say,  of 
course  we  are  all  intimate  with  her,  but  just  at  this  moment  Carry  is 
most  in  favour." 

"  She  is  very  clever,  I  am  quite  sure,"  saidhe. 

"  Oh  yes ; — she's  a  genius.  You  must  not  doubt  that  on  the  peril  of 
making  every  American  in  Italy  your,  enemyw'* 

"  She  is  a  poet, — ^is  she  not  ?  " 

"Mr.  Glascock!" 

"Have  I  said  anything  wrong  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  nid  that  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  her  works, — ^that  you  don't  know  pages  of  them  by  heart, 
that  you  don't  sleep  with  them  luider  your  pillow,  don't  travel  about 
with  them  in  your  dressing-bag  ?  I'm  afraid  we  have  mistaken  you, 
Mr.  Glascock." 

"  Is  it  so  great  a  sin  P  " 

"If  you'll  own  up  honestly,  I'll  tell  you  something, — in  a  whisper. 
Vou  have  not  read  a  word  of  her  poems  ?  " 

"Not  a  word." 

"  Neither  have  I.  Isn't  it  horrible  ?  But,  perhaps,  if  I  heard  Tennyson 
talking  every  day,  I  shouldn't  read  Tennyson.  Familiarity  does  breed 
contempt ; — doesn't  it  ?  And  then  poor  dear  Wallachia  is  such  a  bore. 
I  sometimes  wonder,  when  English  peopler  are  listening  to  her,  whether 
ihey  think  that  American  girls  generally  talk  like  that." 

"  Not  all,  perhaps,  with  that  perfected  eloquence." 

"I  dare  say  you  do,"  continued  Olivia,  craftily.  "That  is  just  the 
way  in  which  people  form  their  opinions  about  foreigners.  Some  specially 
self-asserting  American  speaks  his  mind  louder  tiian  other  people,  and  then 
you  say  that  all  Americans  are  self-asserting." 

"  But  you  are  a  little  that  way  given.  Miss  Spalding." 

'' Because  we  are  always  caJled  upon  to  answer  accusations  against  us, 
expressed  or  unexpressed.  We  don't  think  ourselves  a  bit  better  than 
you ;  or,  if  the  truth  were  known,  half  as  good.  We  are  always  struggling 
to  be  as  polished  and  easy  as  the  French,  or  as  sensible  and  dignified  as  the 
English ;  but  when  our  defects  are  thrown  in  our  teeth — — " 

"  Who  throws  them  in  your  teeth.  Miss  Spalding  ?" 

"You  look  it, — all  of  you, — if  you  do  not  speak  it  out.  You  do  assume 
a  superiority,  Mr.  Glascock ;  and  that  we  cannot  endure." 

"I  do  not  feel  that  I  assume  anything,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  meekly. 

**If  thsee  gentlemen  be  together,  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an 
American,  is  not  the  American  obliged  to  be  on  his  mettle  to  prove  that 
lie  is  somebody  among  the  three  ?  I  admit  that  he  is  always  claiming  to 
^  the  first ;  but  he  does  so  only  that  he  may  not  be  too  evidently  the 
last.  If  you  knew  us,  Mr.  Glascock,  you  would  find  us  to  be  very  mild, 
aad  humble  and  nice,  and  good,  and  clever,  and  kind,  and  charitable,  and 
Wutiful, — in  short,  the  finest  people  that  have  as  yet  been  created  on  the 
^load  face  of  God's  smiling  earth."  These  last  words  she  pronounced  with 
a  nasal  twang,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  almost  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
direct  mimicry  of  the  American  Minister.    The  upshot  of  the  conversa- 
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tion,  however,  was  that  the  disgust  against  Americans  which,  to  a  certain 
degree,  had  heen  excited  in  Mr.  Glascock's  mind  by  the  united  efforts  of 
Mr.  Spalding  and  the  poetess,  had  been  almost  entirely  dispelled.  From 
idl  of  which  the  reader  ought  to  imderstand  that  Miss  Olivia  Spalding 
was  a  very  clever  young  woman. 

But  nevertheless  Mr.  Glascock  had  not 'quite  made  up  his  mind  to  ask 
the  elder  sister  to  be  his  wife.     He  was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  love- 
making  does  not  come  very  easy,  although  he  was  never  so  much  at  his 
ease  as  when  he  was  in  company  with  ladies.    He  was  sorely  in  want  of  a 
wife,  but  he  was  aware  that  at  different  periods  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  he  had  been  angled  for  as  a  fish.    Mothers  in  England  had  tried  to 
catch  him,  and  of  such  mothers  he  had  come  to  have  the  strongest  possible 
detestation.    He  had  seen  the  hooks,— or  perhaps  had  fancied  that  he  saw 
them  when  they  were  not  there.    Lady  Janes,  and  Lady  Sarahs  had  been 
hard  upon  him,  till  he  learned  to  buckle  himself  into  triple  armour  when 
he  went  amongst  them,  and  yet  he  wanted  a  wife ; — no  man  more  sorely 
wanted  one.    The  read^  will  perhaps  remember  how  he  went  down  to 
Nuncombe  Putney  in  quest  of  a  wife,  but  all  in  vain.    The  lady  in  that 
case  had  been  so  explicit  with  him  that  he  couM  not  hope  for  a  more 
favourable  answer ;  and,  indeed,  he  would  not  have  cared  to  marry  a  girl 
who  had  told  him  that  she  preferred  another  man  to  himself,  even  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  Him  to  do  so.    Now  he  had  met  a  lady  very  different 
from  those  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  associated, — ^but  not  the  less  mani- 
festly a  lady.     Caroline  Spalding  was  bright,  pleasant,  attractive,  very 
easy  to  talk  to,  and  yet  quite  able  to  hold  her  own.    But  the  American 
Minister  was — a  bore ;  and  Miss  Petrie  was — ^unbearable.    He  had  often 
told  himself  that  in  this  matter  of  marrying  a  wife  he  would  please 
himself  altogether,  that  he  would  allow  himself  to  be  tied  down  by  no 
consideration  of  family  pride, — that  he  would  consult  nothing  but  his  own 
heart  and  feelings.    As  for  rank,  he  could  give  that  to  his  wife.    As  for 
money,  he  had  plenty  of  that  also.    He  wanted  a  woman  that  was  not 
blas^e  with  the  world,  that  was  not  a  fool,  and  who  would  respect  him.   The 
more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  sure  he  was  that  he  had  seen  none  who 
pleased  him  so  well  as  Caroline  Spalding ;  and  yet  he  was  a  little  afraid 
of  taking  a  step  that  would  be  irrevocable.     Perhaps  the  American 
Minister  might  express  a  wish  to  end  his  days  at  Monkhams,  and  might 
think  it  desirable  to  have  Miss  Petrie  always  with  him  as  a  private  secre- 
tary in  poetry ! 

**  Between  you  and  us,  .Mr.  Glascock,  the  spark  of  sympathy  does  not 
pass  with  a  sti'ong  flash,"  said  a  voice  in  his  ear.  As  he  turned  round 
rapidlv  to  face  his  foe,  he  was  quite  sure,  for  the  moment,  that  under  no 
possible  circumstances  would  he  ever  take  an  American  woman  to  his 
bosom  as  his  wife. 

**  No,"  said  he,  "  no,  no.    I  rather  think  that  I  agree  with  you." 

"  The  antipathy  is  one,"  continued  Miss  Petrie,  which  has  been  common 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  since  the  clown  first  trod  upon  the  courtier's  heels. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  fallen  man  to  hate  equality,  to  desire  ascendancy,  to 
crush,  to  oppress,  to  tyrannise,  to  enslave.  Then,  when  the  slave  is  at 
last  free,  and  in  his  freedom  demands — equality,  man  is  not  great  enough 
to  take  his  enfranchised  brother  to  his  bosom." 

**  You  mean  negroes,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  looking  round  and  planning 
for  himself  a  mode  of  escape. 

"  Not  negroes  only, — ^not  the  enslaved  blacks,  who  are  now  enslaved  no 
more, — but  the  rising  nations  of  white  men  wherever  they  are  to  be  seen. 
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You  English  have  no  sympathy  with  a  people  who  claim  to  be  at  least 
your  equals.  The  clown  has  trod  upon  the  courtier's  heels  till  the  clown 
is  clown  no  longer,  and  the  courtier  has  hardly  a  court  in  which  he  may 
dangle  his  sword-knot." 

"  If  so  the  clown  might  as  well  spare  the  courtier,"  not  meaning  the 
rebuke  which  his  words  implied. 

"  Ah — h, — but  the  clown  will  not  spare  the  courtier,  Mr.  Glascock.  I 
imderstand  the  gibe,  and  I  tell  you  that  the  courtier  shall  >!e  spared  no 
longer ; — ^because  he  is  useless.  He  shall  be  cut  down  together  with  the 
withered  grasses  and  thrown  into  the  oven,  and  there  shall  be  an  end  of 
him."  Then  she  turned  round  to  appeal  to  an  American  gentleman  who 
had  joined  them,  and  Mr.  Glascock  made  his  escape.  '*  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
holiest  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  country  never  .to  spare  one  of  them  when 
I  meet  him." 

"They  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,"  said  the  American  gentleman. 

"Bownwith  them,  down  with  them!"  exclaimed  the  poetess,  with  a 
beautiful  enthusiasm.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Glascock  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  dare  to  ask  Caroline  Spalding  to  be  his  wife. 
There  were  certain  forms  of  the  American  female  so  dreadful  that  no  wise 
man  would  wilfully  come  in  contact  with  them.  Miss  Petrie's  ferocity 
was  distressing  to  him,  but  her  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  were  worse 
even  than  her  ferocity.  The  personal  incivility  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty  in  calling  him  a  withered  grass  was  distasteful  to  him,  as  being 
opposed  to  his  ideas  of  the  customs  of  society;  but  what  would  be  his 
fete  if  his  wife's  chosen  Mend  should  be  forever  dinning  her  denunciation 
of  withered  grasses  into  his  ear  P 

He  was  still  thinking  of  all  this  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mrs.  Spalding. 
"Are  you  going  to  dear  Lady  Banbury's  to-morrow  ?"  she  asked#  Xiady 
Banbury  was  the  wife  of  the  English  Minister. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  be  there  in  the  course  of  the  evening." 

"  How  very  nice  she  is ;  is  she  not  ?  I  do  like  Lady  Banbury ; — so  soft, 
and  gentle,  and  kind." 

"  One  of  the  pleasantest  old  ladies  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  It  does  not  strike  you  so  much  as  it  does  me,"  said  Mrs.  Spalding, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.  "  The  *ruth  is,  we  all  value  what,  we 
have  not  got.  There  are  no  Lady  Banburys  in  our  country,  and  there- 
fore we  think  the  more  of  them  when  we  meet  them  here.  She  is 
talking  of  going  to  Home  for  the  Camivdl,  and  has  asked  Caroline  to  go 
with  her.    I  am  so  pleased  to  find  Uiat  my  dear  girl  is  such  a  favourite." 

Mr.  Glascock  immediately  told  himself  that  ho  saw  the  hook.  If  he 
were  to  be  fished  for  by  this  American  aunt  as  he  had  been  fished  for 
by  English  mothers,  all  his  pleaAvre  in  the  society  of  Caroline  Spalding 
would  be  at  once  over.  It  would  be  too  much,  indeed,  if  in  this  American 
household  he  were  to  find  the  old  vices  of  an  aristocracy  superadded  to 
young  republican  sins !  Nevertheless  Lady  Banbury  was,  as  he  knew 
well,  a  person  whose  opinion  about  young  people  was  supposed  to  be  very 
good.  She  noticed  those  only  who  were  worthy  of  notice ;  and  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  hand  by  Lady  Banbury  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  passport 
into  good  society.  If  Caroline  SpaldSng  was  in  truth  going  to  Kome  with 
Lady  Banbury,  that  fact  was  in  itself  a  great  confirmation  of  Mr» 
Olasoock's  good  opinion  of  her.  Mrs.  Spalding  had  perhaps  understood 
this;  but  had  not  understood  that' having  just  hinted  that  it  was  so,  she 
sboTild  have  abstained  fix)m  saying  a  word  more  about  her  dear  girl. 
derer  and  well-practised  must,  indeed,  be  the  hand  of  the  fisherwoman 
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in  matrimonial  watere  who  is  able  to  throw  her  fly  without  showing"  any 
glimpse  of  the  hook  to  the  fish  for  whom  she  angles.  Poor  Mrs 
Spalding,  tiioiigh  with-  kindly  instincts  towards  her  niece  she  did  on 
this  occasion  make  some  slight  attempt  at  angling,  was  innocent  of  any 
concerted  plan.  It  seemed  to  her  to  he  so  natural  to  say  a  good  word  in 
praise  of  her  niece  to  the  man  whom  she  believed  to  be  in  love  with.  Iter 
niece. 

Caroline  and  Mr.  Glascock  did  not  meet- each  other  again  till  late  in  the 
evening,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave.  As  they  came  together 
each  of  .them  involuntarily  looked  round  to  see  whether  Miss  Petrie  'was 
near.  Had  she  been  there  nothing  would  have  been  said  beyond  the 
shortest  farewell  greeting.  But  Miss  Petrie  was  afar  off,  electrifying  some 
ItaUan  by  the  vehemence  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  audacious  volubility 
of  a  language  in  which  all  arbitrary  restrictions  were  ignored.  "  Are  you 
going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well ; — I  believe  I  am.  Since  I  saw  you  last  I've  encountered  Miss 
Petrie  again,  and  I'm  rather  depressed." 

**  Ah ; — you  don't  know  her.    If  yon  did  you  wouldn't  laugh  at  her." 

"  Laugh  at  her !  Indeed  I  do  npt  do  that ;  but  when  I'm  told  that  Tm 
to  be  thrown  into  the  oven  and  burned  because  I'm  such  a  worn-out  old 
institution '  * 

"  You  don't" mean  to  say  that  you  mind  that !  " 

"  Not  much,  when  it  comes  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of  conversation ; 
but  it  palls  upon  one  when  it  is  asserted  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  in  an 
evening." 

**  Alas,  alas ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Spalding,  with  mock  energy. 

"And  why  alas?" 

**  Because  it  is  so  impossible  to  make  the  oil  and  vinegar  of  the  old  world 
and  of  the  new  mix  together  and  suit  each  other."  - 

"  You  think  it  is  impossible.  Miss  Spaldiug  ?  " 

"  I  fear  so.  "We  are  so  terribly  tender,  and  you  are  always  pinching  us 
on  our  most  tender  spot.  And  we  never  meet  you  without  treading  on 
your  gouty  toes." 

"  I  don't  think  my  toes  are  gouty,"  said  he. 

"I  apologise  to  your  own,  individually,  Mr.  Glascock;  but  I  must 
assert  that  nationally  you  are  subject  to  the  gout." 

"  That  is  when  I'm  told  over  and  over  again  that  I'm  to  be  cut  down 
and  thrown  into  the  oven- " 

"Never  mind  the  oven  now,  Mr.  Glascock.  If  my  friend  has  been 
over-zealous  I  will  beg  pardon  for  her.  But  it  does  seem  to  me,  indeed  it 
does,  with  all  the  reverence  and  partiality  I  have  for  everything  Euro- 
pean,"— the  word  European  was  an  offence  to  him,  and  he  shewed  that  it 
was  so  by  his  countenance, — "  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of  you  and  of  us  are 
80  radically  different,  that  we  cannot  be  made  to  amalgamate  and  sympa- 
thise with  each  other  thoroughly.'* 

He  paused  for  some  seconds  before  he  answered  her,  but  it  was  so 
evident  by  his  manner  that  he  was  going  to  speak,  that  she  could  neither 
leave  him  nor  interrupt  him.  "  I  had  thought  that  it  might  have  been 
otiierwise,"  he  said  at  last,  and  the  tone  of  lus  voice  was  so  changed  as  to 
make  her  know  that  he  was  in  earnest. 

But  she  did  not  change  her  voice  by  a  single  note.  *|  I'm  afraid  it 
cannot  be  so,"  she  said,  speaking  after  her  old  fashion — half  in  earnest,  half 
in  banter.  "  We  may  make  up  our  minds  to  be  very  ci>dl  to  each  other 
when  we  meet.    The  threats  of  the  oven  may  no  doubt  be  dropped  on  our 
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side,  and  you  may  abstain  £rom  expressing  in  words  your  sense  of  our 
inferiority." 

"I  never  expressed  anything  of  the  kind,"  he  said,  quite  in  anger. 

"  I  am  taking  you  simply  as  the  sample  Englishman,  not  as  Mr.  Glas- 
cock, -who  helped  me  and  my  sister  over  the  mountains.  Such  of  us  as 
have  to  meet  in  society  may  agree  to  he  very  courteous ;  hut  courtesy  and 
cordiality  are  not  only  not  the  same,  hut  tiiey  are  incompatible." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Courtesy  is  an  effort,  and  cordiality  is  fi«e.    I  must  he  allowed  fro 

'Contradict  the  friend  that  I  love ;  hut  I  assent, — ^too  often  falsely, — to  what 

is  said  to  me  by  a  passing  acquaintance.    In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture 

says,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  a  brother  that*  he  may 

cjJl  his  brother  a  fool." 

"Shall  you  desire  to  call  your  husband  a  fool?" 

"My  husband!" 

"  He  will,  I  suppose,  be  at  least  as  dear  to  you  as  a  brother  P  " 

"  I  never  had  a  brother." 

"  Your  sister,  then  I    It  is  the  same,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  If  I  were  to  have  a  husband,  I  hope  he  would  be  the  dearest  to  me  of 
all.  Unless  he  were  so,  he  certainly  would  not  be  my  husband.  But 
between  a  man  and  his  wife  there  does  not  spring  up  that  playful,  violent 
intimacy  admitting  of  all  liberties,  which  comes  from  early  nursery  associa- 
tions ;  and  then,  there  is  the  difference  of  sex." 

"  I  should  not  like  my  wife  to  call  mo  a  fool,"  he  said. 

"  I  hope  she  may  never  have  occasion  to  do  so,  Mr.  Glascock.  Marry 
an  English  wife  in  your  own  class, — as,  of  course,  you  will, — and  then 
yon  will  be  safe." 

"  But  I  have  set  my  heart  fast  on  marrying  an  American  wife,"  he  said. 

"  Then  I  can't  tell  what  may  befall  you.  It's  like  enough,  if  you  do 
that,  that  you  may  be  called  by  some  name  you  will  tKink  hard  to  bear. 
But  you'll  think  better  of  it.  like  should  pair  with  like,  Mr.  Glascock. 
If  you  were  to  marry  one  of  our  young  women,  you  would  lose  in  dignity 
K  as  much  as  she  would  lose  in  comfort."  Then  they  parted,  and  she  went 
off  to  say  farewell  to  other  guests.  The  manner  in  which  she  had 
answered  wbSt  he  had  said  to  her  had  certainly  been  of  a  nature  to  stop 
any  further  speech  of  the  same  kind.  Had  she  been  gentle  with  him, 
^en  he  would  certainly  have  told  her  that  she  was  the  American  woman 
whom  he  desired  to  take  with  him  to  his  home  in  England. 


CHAPTER  LVII. 

D0B0THY*8  FAl!E. 


Towards  the  end  of  February  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy  declared  Miss  Stan- 
"^  to  he  out  of  danger,  and  Mr.  Martin  began  to  be  sprightly  on  the 
^^ject,  taking  to  himself  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  praise  accruing 
^  the  medical  faculty  in  Exeter  generally  for  the  saving  of  a  life  so 
'  Enable  to  the  city.  "Yes,  Mr.  Burgess,"  Sir  Peter  said  to  old  Barty  of 
^e  bank,  "  our  friend  will  get  over  it  this  time,  and  without  any  serious 
^^age  to  her  constitution,  if  she  will  only  take  care  of  herself."  Barty 
^Jade  some  inaudible  grunt,  intended  to  indicate  his  own  indifference  on 
the  subject,  and  expressed  his  opinion  to  the  chief  clerk  that  old  Jemima 
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Wideawake, — as  he  was  pleased  to  call  her, — was  one  of  those  tough 
customers  who  would  never  die.  "  It  would  be  nothing  to  us,  Mr.  Barty, 
one  way  or  the  other,"  said  the  derk;  to  which  Barty  Burgess  assented 
with  another  grunt. 

Camilla  French  declared  that  she  was  delighted  to  hear  the  news.    At 
this  time  there  had  been  some  sort  of  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her 
l(tver.     Mrs.  French  had  extracted  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  not 
go  to  Natal ;  and  Camilla  had  commenced  the  preparations  for  her  wedding. 
His  visits  to  Heavitree  were  as  few  and  far  between  as  he  could  make  them 
with  any  regard  to  decency ;  but  the  Slst  of  March  was  coming  on  quickly^ 
and  as  he  was  to  be  made  a  possession  of  then  for  ever,  it  was  considered 
to  be  safe  and  well  vto  allow  him  some  liberty  in  his  present  condition. 
*'  My  dear,  if  they  are  driven,  there  is  no  knowing  what  they  won't  do," 
Mrs.  French  said  to  her  daughter.     Camilla  had  submitted  with  com- 
-pressed  lips  and  a  slight  nod  of  her  head.     She  had  worked  very  hard,  but 
•her  day  of  reward  was  coming.    It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive, — both 
for  her  and  her  mother, — that  the  scantiness  of  Mr.  Gibson's  attention  to 
his  future  bride  was  cause  of  some  weak  triumph  to  Arabella.     She  said 
that  it  was  very  odd  that  he  did  not  come, — and  once  added  with  a  little 
sigh  that  he  used  to  come  in  former  days,  alluding  to  those  happy  days  in 
which  another  leve  was  paramount.     Camilla  could  not  endure  this  with 
an  equal  mind.     **  Bella,  dear,"  she  said,  "we  know  what  aU  that  means. 
He  has  made  his  choice,  and  if  I  am  satisfied  with  what  he  does  now, 
surely  you  need  not  grumble."    Miss  Stanbury's  illness  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  great  source' of  contentment  to  the  family  at  Heavitree,  as  they  had 
all  been  able  to  argue  that  her  impending  demise  w£is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  her  great  sin  in  the  matter  of  Dorothy's  proposed  marriage. 
When,  however,  they  heard  from  Mr.  Martin  that  she  would  certainly 
recover,  that  Sir  Peter'fi  edict  to  that  effect  had  gone  forth,  they  were 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  Providence,  having  so  far  pimished  the  sinner, 
was  right  in  staying  its  hand  and  abstaining  from  the  final  blow.    "  1'"^ 
sure  we  are  delighted,"  said  Mrs.  French,  *'  for  though  she  has  said  cruel 
things  of  us, — and  so  imtrue  too, — ^yet  of  course  it  is  our  duty  to  forgive . 
her.    And  we  do  forgive  her." 

Dorothy  had  written  Uiree  or  four  notes  to  Brooke  since  his  departure, 
whichcontained  simple  bull  etins  of  her  aunt*  s  health.  She  always  began  her 
letters  with  ".  My  dear  Mr.  Burgess,"  and  ended  them  with  "  yours  truly. 
She  never  made  any  allusion  to  Brooke's  declaration  of  love,  or  gave  the 
slightest  sign  in  her  letters  to  shew  that  she  even  remembered  it.    At  last 
she  wrote  to  say  that  her  aunt  was  convalescent ;  and,  in  making  this 
announcement,  she  allowed  herself  some  enthusiasm  of  expression.    She 
was  so  happy,  and  was  so  sure  that  Mr.  Burgess  would  be  equally  so !  And 
her  aunt  had  asked  after  her  **dear  Brooke,"  expressing  her  great  satis- 
faction with  him,  in  that  he  had  come  down  to  see  her  when  she  had  been 
almost  too  ill  to  see  any  one.     In  answer  to  this  there  came  to  her  a  real 
love-letter  from  Brooke  Burgess.     It  was  the  fiLrst  occasion  on  which  he 
had  written  to  her.    The  little  bulletins  had  demanded  no  replies,  and  had 
received  none.    Perhaps  there  had  been  a  shade  of  disappointment  on 
Dorothy's  side,  in  that  she  had  written  thrice,  and  had  been  made  ncfl 
with  no  word  in  return.     But,  although  her  heart  had  palpitated  on  hear- 
ing the  postman's  knock,  and  had  palpitated  in  vain,  sho  had  told  ^^'^ 
that  it  was  all  as  it  should  be.     She  wrote  to  him,  because  she  possessed 
information  which  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  communicate.   2®J^J 
not  write  to  her,  because  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  tell.    Then  hi» 
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oome  the  love-letter,  and  in  the  love-letter  there  was  an  imperative  demand 
for  a  reply. 

What  was  she  to  do  ?  To  have  recourse  to  Prisdlla  for  advice  was  her 
fint  idea ;  but  she  herself  believed  that  she  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
her  aunt,  which  Priscilla  would  not  take  into  account, — the  existence  of 
which  rrisciUa  would  by  no  means  admit.  She  knew  Priscilla' s  mind  in 
this  matter,  and  was  sure  that  Priscilla' s  advice,  whatever  it  might  be^ 
would  be  given  without  any  regard  to  her  aunt's  views.  And  then- 
Dorothy  was  altogether  ignorant  of  her  aunt's  views.  Her  aunt  had  been 
very  anxious  that  she  should  marry  Mr.  Gibson,  but  had  clearly  never 
admitted  into  her  mind  the  idea  that  she  might  possibly  marry  Brooke 
Burgess ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  herself  would  be  dishonest,  both  to  • 
her  aunt  and  to  her  lover,  if  she  were  to  bind  this  man  to  herself  without 
her  aunt's  knowledge.  He  was  to  be  her  aunt's  heir,  and  she  was  main- 
tained by  her  aunt's  liberality !  Thinking  of  all  this,  she  at  last  resolved 
that  she  would  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  tell  her  aunt.  She  felt 
that  the  task  would  be  one  almost  beyond  her  strength.  Thrice  she  went 
into  her  aunt*s  room,  intending  to  make  a  clean  breast.  Thrice  her 
oonrage  failed  her,  and  she  left  the  room  with  her  tale  untold,  excusing 
herself  on  various  pretexts.  Her  aunt  had  seemed  to  be  not  quite  so  well, 
or  had  declared  herself  to  be  tired,  or  had  been  a  little  cross ; — or  else 
Martha  had  come  in  at  the  nick  of  time:  But  there  was  Brooke  Burgess's 
letter  unanswered, — a  letter  that  wa»  read  night  and  morning,  and  which 
was  never  for  an  instant  out  of  her  mind.  He  had  demanded  a  reply, 
and  he  had  a  right  at  least  to  that.  The  letter  had  been  with  her  for 
four  entire  days  before  she  had  ventured  to  speak  to  her  aimt  on  the 
subject. 

On  the  1st  of  March  Miss  Stanbury  came  out  of  her  bed-room  for  the 
first  time.  Dorothy,  on  the  previous  day,  had  decided  on  postponing  her 
oommunication  for  this  occasion ;  but,  when  she  found  herself  sitting  in 
the  Httle  sitting-room  up-stairs  close  at  her  aunt's  elbow,  and  perceived 
the  signs  of  weakness  which  the  new  move  had  made  conspicuous,  and 
heard  the  invalid  declare  that  the  little  journey  had  been  almost  too  much 
for  her,  her  heart  misgave  her.  She  ought  to  have  told  her  tale  while  her 
cunt  was  still  in  bed.  •  But  presently  there  came  a  question,  which  put  her 
into  such  a  flutter  that  she  was  for  the  time  devoid  of  all  resolution. 
^Has  Brooke  written  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"Yes, — aunt ;  he  has  written." 

''And  what  did  he  say  ?  "  Dorothy  was  struck  quite  dumb.  "  Is  there 
anything  wrong  ?"  And  now,  as  Miss  Stanbury  asked  the  question,  she 
seemed  herself  to  have  forgotten  that  she  had  two  minutes  before  declared 
herself  to  be  almost  too  feeble  to  speak.  "  I'm  sure  there  is  something 
wrong.    What  is  it?    I  will  know." 

"There  i»nothing  wrong,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"  Where  is  the  letter  ?    Let  me  see  it." 

**I  mean  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  him." 

*' What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

**  He  is  quite  well.  Aunt  Stanbury." 

"Shew  me  the  letter.  I  will  see  the  letter.  I  know  that  there  is 
something  the  matter.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  won't  shew  me  Brooke's 
letter?^  ^  ^  ^ 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  before  Dorothy  answered.  "  I  will  shew 
you  his  letter ; — though  I  am  sure  he  didn't  mean  that  I  should  shew  it  to 
anyone." 
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"He  hasn't  written  evil  of  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  no ;  no.    He  would  sooner  cut  his  hand  ofiP  than  say  a  word  bad 

of  you.    He  never  says  or  writes  anything  bad  of  anybody.    But . 

Oh,  aunt ;  I'll  tell  you  everything.    I  should  have  told  you  before,  only 
that  you  were  ill." 

Then  Miss  Stanbury  was  frightened.  '*  What  is  it  ?  "  she  said  hoarsely, 
clasping  the  arms  of  the  great  chair,  each  with  a  thin,  shrivelled  hand. 

"  Aunt  Stanbury,  Brooke, — Brooke, — wants  me  to  be  his — ^wife ! " 

"  What ! " 

"  You  cannot  be  more  surprised  than  I  have  been.  Aunt  Stanbury ;  and 
there  has  been  no  fault  of  mine." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  old  woman. 

"  Now  you  may  read  the  letter,"  said  Dorothy,  standing  up.  She  was 
quite  prepared  to  be  obedient,  but  she  felt  that  her  aunt's  manner  of 
receiving  the  information  was  almost  an  insult. 

"  He  must  be  a  fool,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

This  was  hard  to  bear,  and  the  colour  went  and  came  rapidly  across 
Dorothy's  cheeks  as  she  gave  herself  a  few  moments  to  jirepare  an  answer. 
She  already  perceived  that  her  aunt  would  be  altogeliier  adverse  to -the 
marriage,  and  that  therefore  the  marriage  could  never  take  place.  She  had 
never  for  a  moment  allowed  herself  to  think  otherwise,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  blow  was  heavy  on  her.  We  all  know  how  constantly  hope  and 
expectation  will  rise  high  within  our  own  bosoms  in  opposition  to  our  own 
judgment, — ^how  we  become  sanguine  in  regard  to  events  which  we  ahnost 
know  can  never  come  to  pass.  So  it  had  been  with  Dorothy.  Her  heart  had 
been  almost  in  a  flutter  of  happiness  since  she  had  had  Brooke's  letter  in 
her  possession,  and  yet  she  never  ceased  to  declare  to  herself  her  own 
conviction  that  that  letter  could  lead  to  no  good  result.  In  regard  to  her 
own  wishes  on  the  subject  she  had  never  asked  herself  a  single  question. 
As  it  had  been  quite  beyond  her  power  to  bring  herself  to  endure  the  idea 
of  marrying  Mr.  Gibson,  so  it  had  been  quite  impossible  to  her  not  to 
long  to  be  Brooke's  wife  fcom  the  moment  in  which  a  suggestion  to  that 
effect  had  fallen  from  his  lips.  This  was  a  state  of  things  so  certain,  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that,  though  she  had  not  spoken  a  word  to  him 
in  which  she  owned  her  love,  she  had  never  for  alnoment  doubted  that  he 
knew  the  truth, — and  that  everybody  else  concerned  would  know  it  too. 
But  she  did  not  suppose  that  her  wi^es  would  go  for  anything  with  her 
aunt.  Brooke  Burgess  was  to  become  a  rich  man  as  her  aunt's  heir,  and 
her  aunt  would  of  course  have  her  own  ideas  about  Brooke's  advance- 
ment in  life.  She  was  quite  prepared  to  submit  without  quarrelling  when 
her  aunt  should  tell  her  that  the  idea  must  not  be  entertained.  But  the 
order  might  be  given,  the  prohibition  might  be  pronounced,  without  an 
insult  to  her  own  feelings  as  a  woman.  "  He  must  be  a  fool,"  Miss  Stan- 
bury had  said,  and  Dorothy  took  time  to  collect  her  thoughts  before  she 
would  reply.    In  the  meantime  her  aunt  finished  the  reading  of  the  letter. 

"  He  may  be  foolish  in  this,"  Dorothy  said ;    "  but  I  don't  think  yon 
should  call  him  a  fool." 

"  I  shall  call  him  what  I  please.    I  suppose  this  was  going  on  at  the 
time  when  you  refused  Mr.  Gibson." 

"  Nothing  was  ^oing  on.    Nothing  has  gone  on  at  all,"  said  Dorothy, 
with  as  much  indignation  as  she  was  able  to  assume. 

"  How  can  you  tell  me  that  P    That  is  an  untruth." 

"  It  is  not — an  imtruth,"  said  Dorothy,  almost  sobbing,  but  driven  at 
the  same  time  to  much  anger. 
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"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  it  F  " 
And  she  held  out  the  letter,  shaking  it  in  her  thin  hand. 

'*  I  have  never  said  so,  Aunt  Stanbury." 

**  Yes,  you  did." 

*'I  said  that  nothing — ^was — going  on,  when  Mr.  Gihson — ^was 

It  you  choose  to  suspect  me.  Aunt  Stanbury,  I'll  go  away.  I  won't  stay 
here  if  you  suspect  me.  When  Brooke  spoke  to  me,  I  told  him  you 
wouldn't  like  it." 

'*  Of  course  I  don't  like  it."  But  she  gave  no  reason  why  she  did  not 
like  it 

**  Aud  there  was  nothing  more  till  this  letter  came.  1  couldn't  help  bier 
writing  to  me.    It  wasn't  my  fault." 

«*  Psha !  " 

"  If  you  are  angry,  I  am  very  sorry.    But  you  haven't  a  right  to  be 

"  Go  on,  Dorothy ;  go  on.  I'm  so  weak  that  I  can  hardly  stir  myself  ; 
if  8  the  first  moment  that  I've  been  out  of  my  bed  for  weeks ; — and  of 
course  you  can  say  what  you  please.  I  know  what  it  will  be.  I  shall 
have  to  take  to  my  bed  agaii^  and  then, — in  a  very  little  time, — you  can 
both — ^make  fools  of  yourselves, — just  as  you  like." 

This  was  an  argument  against  which  Dorothy  of  course  found  it  to  be 
quite  impossible  to  make  continued  combat.  She  could  only  shuffle  her 
letter  back  into  her  pocket,  and  be,  if  possible,  more  assiduous  than  ever 
in  her  attentions  to  the  invalid.  She  knew  that  she  had  been  treated 
most  unjustly,  and  there  would  be  a  question  to  be  answered  as  soon  as 
her  aunt  should  be  well  as  to  the  possibility  of  .her  remaining  in  the  Close 
subject  to  such  injustice ;  but  let  her  aunt  say  what  she  might,  or  do  what 
she  might,  Dorothy  could  not  leave  her  for  the  present.  Miss  Stanbury 
sat  for  a  considerable  time  quite  motionless,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  did 
not  stir  or  make  signs  of  life  till  Dorothy  touched  her  arm,  asking  her 
whether  she  would  not  take  some  broth  which  had  been  prepared  for  her. 
"  Where's  Martha  ?  Why  does  not  Martha  come  ?  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
This  was  a  hard  blow,  and  £rom  that  moment  Dorothy  believed  that  it 
woxdd  be  expedient  that  she  should  return  to  Nuncombe  Putney.  The 
broth,  however,  was  taken,  while  Dorothy  sat  by  in  silence.  Only  one 
word  further  was  said  that  evening  by  Miss  Stanbury  about  Brooke  and 
his  love  affair.  ''There  must  be  nothing  more  about  this,  Dorothy; 
remember  that;  nothing  at  all.  I  won't  have  it."  Dorothy  made  no 
Kply.  Brooke's  letter  was  in  her  pocket,  and  it  should  be  answered  that 
night.  On  the  following  day  she  would  let  her  aunt  know  what  she  had 
B&id  to  Brooke.  Her  aunt  eiiould  not  see  the  letter,  but  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  its  purport  in  reference  to  Brooke's  proposal  of  marriage. 

"  I  won't  have  it ! "  That  had  been  her  aunt's  command.  What  right 
liad  her  aunt  to  give  any  command  upon  the  matter?  Then  crossed 
Dorothy's  mind,  as  she  thought  of  this,  a  glimmering  of  an  idea  that  no 
oue  can  be  entitled  to  issue  commands  who  cannot  emorce  obedience.  If 
Brooke  and  she  chose  to  become  man  and  wife  by  mutual  consent,  how 
coold  her  aunt  prohibit  the  marriage  ?  Then  there  followed  another  idea, 
^t  commands  are  enforced  by  the  threatening  and,  if  necessary,  by  the 
enforcement  of  penalties.  Her  aunt  had  within  her  hand  no  penalty  of 
yhich  Dorothy  was  afraid  on  her  own  behalf;  but  she  had  the  power  of 
naflicting  a  terrible  punishment  on  Brooke  Burgess.     Now  Dorothy  con- 

^ved  that  she  herself  would  be  the  meanest  creature  alive  if  she  were 

actuated  by  fears  as  to  money  in  her  acceptance  or  rejection  of  a  man 
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whom  she  loved  as  she  did  Brooke  Burgess.    Bi  oad  an  income  of 

his  own  which  seemed  to  her  to  be  ample  for  all  pu:  ^cs.  But  that  -which 
would  have  been  sordid  in  her,  did  not  seem  to  hor  to  have  any  stain  of 
sordidness  for  him.  He  was  a  man,  and  was  bound  to  be  rich  if  he  could. 
And,  moreover,  what  had  she  to  offer  in  herself, — ^euch  a  poor  thing  as 
was  she,  —to  make  compensation  to  him  for  the  loss  of  fortune  ?•  Her  aunt 
could  inflict  this  penalty,  and  therefore  the  power  was  hers,  and  the  power 
must  be  obeyed.  She  would  write  to  Brooko  in  a  manner  that  ahould 
convey  to  him  her  firm  decision.  But  not  the  less  on  that  account  would 
she  let  her  aunt  know  that  she  thought  herself  to  have  been  ill-nsed.  It 
was  an  insult  to  her,  a  most  ill-natured  insult, — that  telling  her  that 
Brooke  had  been  a  fool  for  loving  her.  And  then  that  accusation  against 
her  of  having  been  false,  of  having  given  one  reason  for  refusing  Mr. 
Gibson,  while  there  was  another  reason  in  her  heart, — of  having  been 
cunning  and  then  untrue,  was  not  to  be  endured.  What  would  her  aunt 
think  of  her  if  she  were  to'bear  such  allegations  without  indignant  protest? 
8he  would  write  her  letter,  and  speak  her  mind  to  her  aunt  as  soon  as  her 
aunt  should  be  well  enough  to  hear  it. 

As  she  had  resolved,  she  wrote  hei:  letter  ^lat  night  before  she  went  to 
bed.  She  wrote  it  with  floods  of  tears,,  and  a  bitterness  of  heart  which 
almost  conquered  her.  She  too  had  heard  of  love,  and  had  been  taught 
to  feel  that  the  success  or  failure  of  a  woman's  life  depended  upon  that, — 
whether  she  did,  or  whether  she  did  not,  by  such  gifts  as  God  might  have 
given  to  her,  attract  to  herself  some  man  strong  enough,  and  good  enough, 
and  loving  enough  to  make  straight  for  her  her  paths,  to  bear  for  her  her 
burdens,  to  be  the  father  of  her  children,  the  staff  on  which  she  might  lean, 
and  the  wall  against  which  she  might  grow,  feeling  the  sunshine,  and^ 
sheltered  from  Qie  wind.  She  had  ever  estimated  her  own  value  so  lowly* 
as  to  have  told  herself  often  that  such  success  could  never  come  in  her 
way.  From  her  earliest  years  she  had  regarded  herself  as  outside  the  pale 
within  ^hich  such  joys  are  to  be  found.  She  had  so  strictly  taught  her- 
self to  look  forward  to  a  blank  existence,  that  she  had  learned  to  do  so 
without  active  misery.  But  not  the  less  did  she  know  where  happiness 
lay;  and  when  the  good  thing  came  almost  within  her  reach,  when  it 
seemed  that  God  had  given  her  gifts  which  might  have  sufficed,  when  a 
man  had  sought  her  hand  whdse  nature  was  such  that  she  could  have 
leaned  on  him  with  a  true  worship,  could  have  grown  against  him  as 
against  a  wall  with  perfect  confidence,  could  have  lain  with  her  head  upon 
hiis  bosom,  and  have  felt  that  of  all  spots  that  in  the  world  was  the  most 
fitting  for  her, — when  this  was  all  but  grasped,  and  must  yet  be  abandoned, 
there  came  upon  her  spirit  an  agony  so  bitter  that  she  had  not  before 
known  how  great  might  be  the  depth  of  human  disappointment.  But  the 
letter  was  at  last  written,  and  when  filched  was  as  follows : — 

«  Th^  Chit,  Exeter,  March  1,  186—. 
"Dear  Brookb/' 

There  had  been  many  doubts  about  this ;  but  at  last  they  were  conqoered, 
and  the  name  was  written. 

"  I  have  shown  your  letter  to  my  aunt,  as  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  was  best.  I  should  have  answered  it  before,  only  that  I  thought 
that  she  was  not  quite  well  enough  to  talk  about  it.  She  says,  as  I  was 
sure  she  would,  that  what  you  propose  is  quite  out  of  the  question.    I  ani 
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aware  that  I  am  botmd^  >  obey  her ;  and  as  I  think  that  yon  also  ought 
to  do  80, 1  shall  thinkP<jid  more  of  what  you  have  said  to  me  and  have 
written.  It  is  quite  dnpossible  now,  even  if  it  might  have  been  possible 
under  other  circumstances.  I  shall  always  remember  your  great  kindness 
to  me.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  compliment 
yoa  have  paid  me.    I  shall  think  of  you  always ; — ^till  I  die. 

"  Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Your  very  sincere  friend, 

"Dorothy  STANBtmy." 

The  next  day  Miss  Stanbury  again  came  out  of  her  room,  and  on  the 
third  day  she  was  manifestly  becoming  stronger.  Dorothy  had  as  yet  not 
spoken  of  her  letter,  but  was  prepared  to  do  so  as  soon  as  she  thought 
that  a  fitting  opportunity  had  come.  She  had  a  word  or  two  to  say  for 
herself;  but  she  must  not  again  subject  herself  to  being  told  that  she  was 
taking  her  will  of  her  aunt  because  her  aunt  was  too  ill  to  defend  herself. 
But  on  the  third  day  Miss  Stanbury  herself  asked  the  questicm.  "  Have 
you  written  anything  to  Brooke  P"  she  asked. 

"  I  have  ani^wered  his  letter,  Aimt  Stanbury." 

"And  what  have  you  said  to  him  ?" 

"  I  have  told  him  that  you  disapproved  of  it,  and  that  nothing  more 
most  be  said  about  it." 

"Yes ;— of  course  you  made  me  out  to  be  an  ogre." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  that,  aunt.  I  am  sure  that  I  told 
him  the  truth." 

"May  I  seethe  letter?" 

"It  has  gone." 

"  But  you  have  kept  a  copy,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

"Yes;  I  have  g^t  a  copy,"  replied  Dorothy;  "but  I  would  rather  not 
shew  it.    I  told  him  just  what  I  tell  you." 

"  Dorothy,  it  is  not  at  all  becoming  that  you  should  have  a  correspond- 
ence with  any  young  man  of  such  a  nature  that  you  should  be  ashamed 
to  shew  it  to  your  aunt."  ^ 

"I  am  not  ashamed  of  anything,"  said  Dorothy  sturdily. 
^  "  I  don't  know  what  young  women  in  these  days  have  come  to,"  con- 
tinned  Miss  Stanbury.    "  There  is  no  respect,  no  subjection,  no  obedience, 
and  too  often — no  modesty." 

"Does  that  mean  me,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Dorothy,  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  have  been 
receiving  love-letters  from  Brooke  Burgess  when  I  was  lying  ill  in  bed. 
I  didn't  expect  it  of  you.  I  tell  you  fairly  that  I  didn't  expect  it  of 
you." 

Then  Dorothy  spoke  out  her  mind.  **  As  you  think  that.  Aunt  Stanbury, 
I  had  better  go  away.  And  if  you  please  I  will, — ^when  you  are  well 
enough  to  si)are  me." 

"Prav  don't  think  of  me  at  all,"  said  her  aimt. 

"  And  as  for  love-letters, — Mr.  Burgess  has  written  to  me  once.  I  don't 
^l^ink  that  there  can  be  anything  inmiodest  in  opening  a  letter  when  it 
comes  by  the  })ost.  And  as  soon  as  I  had  it  I  determined  to  shew  it  to 
you.  As  for  what  happened  before,  when  Mr.  Burgess  spoke  to  me,  which 
was  long,  long  after  all  that  about  Mr.  Gibson  was  over,  I  told  him  that 
it  couldn't  be  so ;  and  I  thought  tiiere  would  be  no  more  about  it.  Yoa 
were  so  ill  that  I  could  not  tell  you.    Now  you  know  it  all." 

"  I  have  not  seen  your  letter  to  him." 

T 
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'*  I  shall  never  sliew  it  to  anybody.  But  you  have  said  things,  Aunt 
Stanbury,  that  are  very  cruel." 

**  Of  course !     Everything  I  say  is  wrong." 

'^  You  have  told  me  that  I  was  telling  untruths,  and  you  have  called 
me — immodest.    That  is  a  terrible  word." 

"You  shouldn't  deserve  it  then." 

"  I  never  have  deserved  it,  and  I  won't  bear  it.  No ;  I  won't.  If  Hugh 
heard  me  called  that  word,  I  believe  he'd  tear  the  house  down." 

"  Hugh,  indeed !    He's  to  be  brought  in  between  us ; — ^is  he  ?" 

**  He's  my  brother,  and  of  course  I'm  obliged  to  think  of  hinL  And  if 
you  please,  I'll  go  home  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  spare  me." 

Quickly  after  this  there  were  very  many  letters  coming  and  going 
between  the  house  in  the  Close  and  the  ladies  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and 
Hugh  Stanbury  and  Brooke  Burgess.  Thccorrespondent  of  Brooke  Burgess 
was  of  course  Miss  Stanbury  herself.  The  letters  to  Hugh  and  to  Nun- 
combe Putney  were  written  by  Dorothy.  Of  the  former  we  need  be  told 
nothing  at  the  present  moment ;  but  the  upshot  of  aU  poor  Dolly's  letters 
was,  that  on  the  tenth  of  March  she  was  to  return  home  to  Nuncombe 
Putney,  share  once  more  her  sister's  bed  and  mother's  poverty,  and  abandon 
the  comforts  of  the  Close.  Before  this  became  a  definite  arrangement  Miss 
Stanbury  had  given  way  in  a  certain  small  degree.  She  had  acknowledged 
that  Dorothy  had  intended  no  harm.  But  this  was  not  enough  for  Dorothy, 
who  was  conscious  of  no  harm  either  done  or  intended.  She  did  not 
specify  her  terms,  or  require  specifically  that  her  aunt  should  make  apology 
for  that  word  immodest,  or  at  least  withdraw  it ;  but  she  resolved  that  e^e 
would  go  unless  it  was  most  absolutely  declared  to  have  been  applied  to 
her  without  the  slightest  reason.  She  felt,  moreover,  that  her  aunt's  house 
ought  to  be  open  to  Brooke  Burgess,  and  that  it  could  not  be  open  to  them 
botii.  And  so  she  went ; — Shaving  resided  imder  her  aunt's  roof  between 
nine  and  ten  months. 

**  Good-bye,  Aunt  Stanbury,"  said  Dorothy,  kissing  her  aunt,  with  a 
tear  in  her  eye  and  a  sob  in  her  throat. 

"  Good-bye,  my  dear,  good-bye."  And  Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  pressed 
her  niece's  hand,  left  in  it  a  bank-note. 

"  I'm  much  obliged,  aunt ;  I  am  indeed ;  but  I'd  rather  not."  And  the 
bank-note  was  left  on  the  parlour  table. 


CHAPTER  LVin. 

DOROTHY     AT     HOME. 


Dorothy  was  received  at  home  with  so  much  affection  and  such 
expressions  of  esteem  as  to  afford  her  much  consolation  in  her  misery. 
Both  her  mother  and  her  sister  approved  of  her  conduct.  Mrs.  Stanbury's 
approval  was  indeed  accompanied  by  many  expressions  of  regret  as  to  the 
good  things  lost.  She  was  fully  aHve  to  the  fact  that  life  in  the  Close  at 
Exeter  was  better  for  her  daughter  than  life  in  their  little  cottage  at 
Nuncombe  Putney.  The  outward  appearance  which  Dorothy  bore  on  her 
return  home  was  proof  of  this.  Her  clothes,  the  set  of  her  hair,  her  very 
gestures  and  motions  had  fi:amed  themselves  on  town  ideas.  The  faded, 
wildered,  washed-out  look,  the  uncertain,  purposeless  bearing  which  had 
come  from  her  secluded  life  and  subjection  to  her  sister  had  vanished 
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fix)m  her.  She  had  lived  among  people,  and  had  learned  something  of 
their  gait  and  carriage.  Money  we  know  will  do  almost  everything,  and 
no  doubt  money  had  had  much  to  do  with  this.  It  is  very  pretty  to  talk 
of  the  alluring  simplicity  of  a  clean  calico  gown ;  but  poverty  will  shew 
itself  to  be  meagre,  dowdy,  and  draggled  in  a  woman's  dress,  let  the 
woman  be  ever  so  simple,  ever  so  neat,  ever  so  independent,  and  ever  so 
high-hearted.  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  quite  alive  to  all  that  her  younger 
daughter  was  losing.  Had  she  not  received  two  offers  of  marriage  while 
she  was  at  Exeter  P  There  was  no  possibility  that  offers  of  marriage 
should  be  made  in  the  cottage  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  A  man  within  the 
walls  of  the  cottage  would  have  been  considered  as  much  out  of  place  as 
a  wild  bull.  It  had  been  matter  of  deep  regret  to  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  her 
daughter  should  not  have  found  herself  able  to  marry  Mr.  Gibson.  She 
knew  that  there  was  no  matter  for  reproach  in  this,  but  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune,— a  great  misfortune.  And  in  the  mother's  breast  there  had  been 
a  sad,  unrepressed  feeling  of  regret  that  young  people  should  so  often  lose 
their  chances  in  the  world  through  over-fancifulness,  and  ignorance  as  to 
their  own  good.  Now  when  she  heard  the  story  of  Brooke  Burgess,  she  could 
not  but  think  that  had  Dorothy  remained  at  Exeter,  enduring  patiently 
BQch  hard  words  as  her  aunt  might  speak,  the  love  affair  might  have  been 
brought  at  some  future  time  to  a  happy  conclusion.  She  did  not  say  all 
this ;  but  there  came  on  her  a  silent  melancholy,  made  expressive  by 
constant  little  shakings  of  the  head  and  a  continued  reproachful  sadnoss 
of  demeanour,  which  was  quite  as  intelligible  to  Priscilla  as  would  have 
been  any  spoken  words.  But  Priscilla' s  approval  of  her  sister's  conduct 
was  clear,  outspoken,  and  satisfactory.  She  had  been  quite  sure  that  her 
sister  had  been  right  about  Mr.  Gibson ;  and  was  equally  sure  that  she 
was  now  right  about  Brooke  Burgess.  Priscilla  had  in  her  mind  an  idea 
that  if  B.  B.,  as  they  called  him,  was  half  as  good  as  her  sister  repre- 
sented him  to  be, — for  indeed  Dorothy  endowed  him  with  every  virtue 
consistent  with  humanity, — he  would  not  be  deterred  from  his  pursuit 
either  by  Dolly's  letter  or  by  Aunt  Stanbury's  commands.  But  of  this 
she  thought  it  wise  to  say  n9thing.  She  paid  Dolly  the  warm  and 
hitherto  unaccustomed  compliment  of  equality,  assuming  to  regard  her 
sister's  judgment  and  persistent  independence  to  be  equally  strong  with 
h^  own ;  and,  as  she  knew  well,  she  could  not  have  gone  further  than 
this.  "  I  never  shall  agree  with  you  about  Aunt  Stanbury,"  she  said, 
"  To  me  she  seems  to  be  so  imperious,  so  exacting,  and  also  so  unjust,  as  to 
^unbearable." 

"But  she  is  affectionate,"  said  Dolly. 

"So  is  the  dog  that  bites  you,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  the  horse  that 
kicks  you.  But  it  is  ill  living  with  biting  dogs  and  kicking  horses.  But 
^  that  matters  little  as  you  are  still  your  own  mistress.  How  strange 
these  nine  months  have  been,  with  you  in  Exeter,  while  we  have  been  at 
the  Clock  House.  And  here  we  are,  together  again  jn  the  old  way,  just 
as  though  nothing  had  happened."  But  Dorothy  knew  well  that  a  great 
deal  had  happened,  and  that  her  life  could  never  be  as  it  had  been  hereto- 
fore. The  very  tone  in  which  her  sister  spoke  to  her  was  proof  of  this. 
She  had  an  infinitely  greater  possession  in  herself  than  had  belonged  to 
"fir  before  her  residence  at  Exeter ;  but  that  possession  was  so  heavily 
mortgaged  and  so  burthened  as  to  make  her  believe  that  the  change  was 
to  be  regretted. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  there  came  a  letter  from  A.unt  Stanbury 
to  Dorothy.    It  began  by  saying  that  Dolly  had  left  behind  her  certain 
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gmall  properties  which  had  now  heen  made  up  in  a  parcel  and  sent  hy 
the  railway,  carriage  paid.  "  But  they  weren't  mine  at  all,"  said  Dolly, 
alluding  to  certain  books  in  which  she  had  taken  delight.  *'  She  means  to 
gi^e  them  to  you,"  said  Priscilla,  "  and  I  think  you  must  take  them." 
'<  And  the  shawl  is  no  more  mine  than  it  is  yours,  though  I  wore  it  two 
or  three  times  in  the  winter."  Priscilla  was  of  opinion  that  the  ^wl 
must  be  taken  also.  Then  the  letter  spoke  of  the  writer's  healthy  and  at 
last  fell  into  such  a  strain  of  confidential  gossip  that  Mrs.  Stanbury,  when 
she  read  it,  could  not  understand  that  there  had  been  a  quarrel.  "  Martha 
says  that  she  saw  Camilla  French  in  the  street  to-day,  such  a  guy  in  her 
new  finery  as  never  was  seen  before  except  on  May-day."  Then  in  the 
postscript  Dorothy  was  enjoined  to  answer  this  letter  quickly.  "  None  of 
your  short  scraps,  my  dear,  "  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 

"  She  must  mean  you  to  go  back  to  her,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

<*  No  doubt  she  does,"  said  Priscilla ;  "  but  Dolly  need  not  go  because 
my  aunt  means  it.    We  are  not  her  creatures." 

But  Dorothy  answered  her  aunt's  letter  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had 
been  written.  She  asked  after  her  aunt's  health,  thanked  her  aunt  for 
the  gift  of  the  books, — in  each  of  which  her  name  had  been  clearly 
written, — protested  about  the  shawl,  sent  her  love  tp  Martha  and  her 
kind  regards  to  Jane,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  C.  F.  enjoyed  her  new 
clothes.  She  described  the  cottage,  and  was  fanny  about  the  cabbage 
stumps  in  the  garden,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  concocting  a  long  epist^ 
"  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  regular  correspondence,"  said  Priscilla. 

Two  days  afterwards,  however,  the  correspondence  took  altogether 
another  form.  The  cottage  in  which  they  now  lived  was  supposed  to  be 
beyond  the  beat  of  the  wooden-legged  postman,  and  therefore  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  call  at  the  x)ost-of&ce  for  their  letters.  On  the 
morning  in  question  Priscilla  obtained  a  thick  letter  from  Exeter  for  her 
mother,  and  knew  that  it  had  come  from  her  aunt.  Her  aunt  could 
hardly  have  found  it  necessary  to  correspond  with  Dorothy's  mother  so 
soon  after  that  letter  to  Dorothy  had  been  written  had  there  not  arisen 
some  very  peculiar  cause.  Priscilla,  after  much  meditation,  thought  it 
better  that  the  letter  should  be  opened  in  Dorothy's  absence,  and  in 
Dorothy's  absence  the  following  letter  was  read  both  by  Priscilla  and  her 
mother  :■— 

"  Th^  Cloae^  March  19,  186—. 
"Deab  Sisteb  Stanbury, 

**  After  much  consideration,  T  think  it  best  to  send  under  cover 
to  you  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess,  intended  for  your 
daughter  Dorothy.  You  will  see  that  I  have  opened  it  and  read  it, — as  I 
was  clearly  entitled  to  do,  the  letter  having  been  addressed  to  my  niece 
while  she  was  supposed  to  be  ui#Gr  my  care.  I  do  not  like  to  destroy  the 
letter,  though,  perhaps,  that  would  be  best ;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  do 
so,  if  it  be  possible,  without  shewing  it  to  Dorothy.  I  have  t^  Mr. 
Brooke  Burgess  what  I  have  done. 

'*  I  have  also  told  him  that  I  cannot  sanction  a  marriage  between  him 
and  your  daughter.  There  are  many  reasons  of  old  date, — not  to  speak 
of  present  reasons  also, — which  would  make  such  a  marriage  highly  inex- 
pedient. Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  is,  of  course,  his  own  master,  but  your 
daughter  understands  completely  how  the  matter  stands. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Jbmima  Stanbubt." 
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"  What  a  wicked  old  woman ! "  said  Priscilla.  Then  there  arose  a 
question  whether  they  should  read  Brooke's  letter,  or  whether  they  should 
give  it  unread  to  Dorothy.  Priscilla  denounced  her  aunt  in  the  strongest 
language  she  could  use  for  having  hroken  the  seal.  "  *  Clearly  entitled/ — 
because  Dorothy  had  been  living  with  her !  '*  exclaimed  Priscilla.  **  She 
can  have  no  proper  conception  of  honour  or  of  honesty.  She  had  no  more 
right  to  open  Dorothy's  letter  than  she  had  to  take  her  money."  Mrs. 
Stanbury  w^as  very  anxious  to  read  Brooke's  letter,  alleging  that  they 
would  then  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  should  be  handed  over  to  Dorothy. 
But  Priscilla' s  sense  of  right  would  not  admit  of  this.  Dorothy  must 
receive  the  letter  from  her  lover  with  no  further  stain  from  unautiiorised 
eyes  than  that  to  which  it  had  been  already  subjected.  She  was  called 
in,  therefore,  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  whole  packet  was  given  to  her. 
"Your  aunt  has  read  the  enclosure,  Dolly ;  but  we  have  not  opened  it." 

Dorothy  took  the  packet  without  a  word  and  sat  herself  down.  She 
first  read  her  aunt's  letter  very  slowly.  "I  understand  perfectly,"  she 
said,  folding  it  up,  almost  listlessly,  while  Brooke's  letter  lay  stiU  un- 
opened on  her  lap.  Then  she  took  it  up,  and  held  it  awhile  in  both  hands, 
whileher  mother  and  Priscilla  watched  her.  " Priscilla,"  she  said,  " do 
you  read  it  first." 

Priscilla  was  immediately  at  her  side,  kissing  her.  "  No,  my  darling ; 
no,"  she  said ;  "it  is  for  you  to  read  it."  Then  Dorothy  took  the  precious 
contents  from  the  envelope,  and  opened  the  folds  of  the  paper.  When 
she  had  read  a  dozen  words,  her  eyes  were  so  suffused  with  tears,  that  she 
could  hardly  make  herself  mistress  of  the  contents  of  the  letter ;  but  she 
knew  that  it  contained  renewed  assurances  of  her  lover's  love,  and  as- 
surance on  his  part  that  he  would  take  no  refusal  from  her  based  on  any 
other  ground  than  that  of  her  own  indifference  to  him.  He  had  written 
to  Miss  Stanbury  to  the  same  effect ;  but  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  explain  this  to  Dorothy  ;  nor  did  Miss  Stanbury  in  her  letter  tell  them 
that  she  had  received  any  communication  from  him.  "  Shall  I  read  it 
now  ?  "  said  Priscilla,  as  soon  as  Dorothy  again  allowed  the  letter  to  fall 
into  her  lap. 

Both  Priscilla  and  Mrs.  Stanbury  read  it,  and  for  awhile  they  sat  with 
the  two  letters  among  them  without  much  speech  about  them.  Mrs. 
Stanbury  was  endeavouring  to  make  herself  believe  that  her  sister-in- 
law's  opposition  might  be  overcome,  and  that  then  Dorothy  might  be 
married.  Priscilla  was  inquiring  of  herself  whether  it  would  be  well  that 
Dorothy  should  defy  her  aunt, — ^so  much,  at  any  rate,  would  be  well,— 
and  marry  the  man,  even  to  his  deprivation  of  the  old  woman's  fortune. 
Priscilla  had  her  doubts  about  this,  being  very  strong  in  her  ideas  of  self- 
^eniaL  That  her  sister  should  put  up  with  the  bitterest  disappointment 
rather  than  injure  the  man  she  loved  was  right; — but  then  it  would  also 
be  80  extremely  right  to  defy  Aunt  Stanbury  to  her  teeth !  But  Dorothy, 
in  whose  character  was  mixed  with  her  mother's  softness  much  of  the  old 
Stanbuiy  strength,  had  no  doubt  in  her  mind.  It  was  very  sweet  to  be 
80  loved.  What  gratitude  did  she  not  owe  to  a  man  who  was  so  true  to 
lier !  What  was  she  that  she  should  stand  in  his  way  P  To  lay  herself 
down  that  she  might  be  crushed  in  his  path  was  no  more  than  she  owed 
to  him.  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"  I  suppose  he  is  a  verjr  good  young  man,"  she  said. 
"I  am  sure  he  is  ; — a  noble,  true-hearted  man,"  said  Priscilla. 
"And  why  shouldn't  he  marry  whom  he  pleases,  as  long  as  she  is 
wspectable  ?'^'  said  Mrs.  Stanbury. 
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"Tti  Bome  people's  eyes  poverty  is  more  disreputable  than  yice,"  said 
Fiiscilla. 

"  Your  aunt  lias  been  so  fond  of  Dorothy,"  pleaded  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

«  Just  as  she  is  of  her  servants,"  said  PrisciUa. 

But  Dorothy  said  nothing.  Her  heart  was  too  fall  to  enable  her  to 
defend  her  aunt ;  nor  at  the  present  moment  was  she  strong  enough  to 
make  her  mother  understand  that  no  hope  was  to  be  entertained.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  she  walked  out  with  her  sister  on  the  road  towards 
Bidleigh,  and  there,  standing  among  the  rocks  and  ferns,  looking  down 
upon  the  river,  with  the  buzz  of  the  little  mill  within  her  ears,  she  ex- 
plained the  feelings  of  her  heeurt  and  her  many  thoughts  with  a  flow  of 
words  stronger,  as  Priscilla  thought,  than  she  had  ever  used  before. 

"  It  is  not  what  he  would  suffer  now,  Pris,  or  what  he  would  feel,  but 
what  he  would  feel  ten,  twenty  years  hence,  when  he  would  know  that 
his  children  would  have  been  all  provided  for,  had  he  not  lost  his  fortune 
by  marrying  me." 

**  He  must  be  the  only  judge  whether  he  prefers  yon  to  the  old  woman's 
money,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  In  o,  dear ;  not  the  only  judge.  And  it  isn't  that,  Pris, — ^not  which  he 
likes  best  now,  but  which  it  is  best  for  him  that  he  should  have.  What 
could  I  do  for  him  ?  " 

"  You  can  love  him." 

"  Yes ; — I  can  do  that."  And  Dorothy  paused  a  moment,  to  think  how 
exceedingly  well  she  could  do  that  one  thing.  "  But  what  is  that  ?  As 
you  said  the  other  day,  a  dog  can  do  that.  I  am  not  clever.  I  can't  play, 
or  talk  French,  or  do  tilings  that  men  like  their  wives  to  do.  And  I  have 
lived  here  all  my  life ;  and  what  am  I,  that  for  me  he  should  lose  a  great 
fortune  P" 

"  That  is  his  look  out." 

*'  No,  dearest ; — it  is  mine,  and  I  will  look  out.  I  shall  be  able,  at  any 
rate,  to  remember  always  that  I  have  loved  him,  and  have  not  injured 
him.  He  may  be  angry  with  me  now," — and  there  was  a  feeling  of  pride 
at  her  heart,  as  she  thought  that  he  would  be  angry  with  her,  because  she 
did  not  go  to  him, — '^  but  he  will  know  at  last  that  I  have  been  as  good  to 
him  as  i  knew  how  to  be." 

Then  Priscilla  wound  her  arms  round  Dorothy,  and  kissed  her.  "  My 
sister,"  she  said ;  "  my  own  sister ! "  They  walked  on  further,  discussing 
the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  talking  of  the  act  of  self-denial  which 
Dorothy  was  called  on  to  perform,  as  though  it  were  some  abstract 
thing,  the  performance  of  which  was,  or  perhaps  was  not,  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  laws  which  should  govern  humanity ;  but  with  no  idea 
on  the  mina  of  either  of  them  that  there  was  any  longer  a  doubt  as  to 
this  special  matter  in  hand.  They  were  away  from  home  over  three 
hours ;  and,  when  they  returned,  Dorothy  at  once  wrote  her  twd  letters. 
They  were  very  simple,  and  very  short.  She  told  Brooke,  whom  she  now 
addressed  as  "  Dear  Mr.  Burgess,"  that  it  could  not  be  as  he  would  have 
it ;  and  she  told  her  aunt, — ^with  some  terse  independence  of  expression, 
which  Miss  Stanbury  quite  understood, — that  she  had  considered  the 
matter,  and  had  thought  it  right  to  refuse  Mr.  Burgess's  offer.  « 

"  Don't  you  think  she  is  very  much  changed  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Stanbury  to 
her  eldest  daughter. 

'*  Not  changed  in  the  least,  mother ;  but  the  sun  has  opened  the  bud, 
and  now  we  see  the  fruit." 
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CHAPTER  LIX. 

MR.   BOZZLB  AT  HOMH. 

It  had  now  come  to  pass  that  Trevelyan  had  not  a  friend  in  the  world  to 
w^hom  he  could  apply  in  the  matter  of  his  wife  and  family.  In  the  last 
cominunication  which  he  had  received  from  Lady  Milborough  she  had 
scolded  him,  in  terms  that  were  for  her  severe,  because  he  had  not  returned 
to  his  wife  and  taken  her  o£f  with  him  to  Naples.  Mr.  Bideawhile  had 
found  himself  obliged  to  decline  to  move  in  the  matter  at  all.  With  Hugh 
Stajibury  Trevelyan  had  had  a  direct  quarrel.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  he 
reg^rdea  as  bitter  enemies,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  his  wife  without  any 
regard  to  the  decencies  of  life.  And  now  it  had  come  to  pass  that  his  sole 
remaining  ally,  Mr.  Samuel  Bozzle,  the  ex-poUceman,  was  becoming 
weary  of  his  service.  Trevelyan  remained  in  the  north  of  Italy  up  to  the 
middle  of  March,  spending  a  fortune  in  sending  telegrams  to  Bozzle, 
instigating  Bozzle  by  all  the  means  in  hii^  power  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  child,  desiring  him  at  one  time  to  pounce  down  upon  the  parsonage  of 
St.  Diddulph's  with  a  battalion  of  policemen  armed  to  the  teeth  with  the 
law's  authority,  and  at  another  time  suggesting' to  him  to  find  his  way  by 
stratagem  into  Mr.  Outhouse's  castle  and  carry  oiF  the  child  in  his  arms. 
At  last  he  sent  word  to  say  that  he  himself  would  be  in  England  before 
the  end  of  March,  and  would  see  that  the  majesty  of  the  law  should  be 
vindicated  in  his  favour. 

Bozzle  had  in  truth  made  but  one  personal  application  for  the  child  at 
St.  Diddulph's.  In  making  this  he  had  expected  no  success,  though,  from 
the  energetic  nature  of  his  disposition,  he  had  made  the  attempt  with  some 
zeal.  But  he  had  never  applied  again  at  the  parsonage,  disregarding  the 
letters,  the  telegrams,  and  even  the  promises  which  had  come  to  him  from  , 
his  employer  with  such  frequency.  The  truth  was  that  Mrs.  Bozzle  was 
opposed  to  the  proposed  separation  of  the  mother  and  the  child,  and  that 
Bozzle  was  a  man  who  listened  to  the  words  of  his  wife.  Mrs.  Bozzle  was 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  Madame  T., — 8is  Mrs.  Tirevelyan  had  come 
to  be  called  at  No.  bb^  Stony  "Walk, — was  no  better  than  she  should  be. 
Mrs.  Bozzle  was  disposed  to  think  that  ladies  of  quality,  among  whom 
Madame  T.  was  entitled  in  her  estimation  to  take  rank,  w^re  seldom 
better  llian  they  ought  to  be,  and  she  was  quite  willing  that  her  husband 
should  earn  his  bread  by  watching  the  lady  or  the  lady's  lover.  She  had 
participated  in  Bozzle' s  triumph  when  he  had  discovered  that  the  Colonel 
had  gone  to  Devonshire,  and  again  when  he  had  learned  that  the  Lothario 
had  been  at  St.  Diddulph's.  And  had  the  case  been  brought  before  the 
judge  ordinary  by  means  of  her  husband's  exertions,  she  would  have  taken 
pleasure  in  reading  every  word  of  the  evidence,  even  though  her  husband 
should  have  been  ever  so  roughly  handled  by  the  lawyers.  But  now, 
when  a  demand  was  made  upon  Bozzle  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  thef 
clergyman's  house,  and  withdraw  the  child  by  force  or  stratagem,  she 
began  to  perceive  that  the  palmy  days  of  the  Trevelyan  affair  were  over 
for  them,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  on  her  husband's  part  gradually  to 
back  out  of  the  gentleman's  employment.  "  Just  put  it  on  the  fire-back, 
Bozzle,"  she  said  one  morning,  as  her  husband  stood  before  her  reading 
for  the  second  time  a  somewhat  lengthy  epistle  which  had  reached  him 
from  Italy,  while  he  held  the  baby  over  his  shoulder  with  his  left  arm* 
He  had  just  washed  himself  at  the  sink,  and  though  his  face  was  clean,  his 
hair  was  rough,  and  his  shirt  sleeves  were  tucked  up. 
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''Thut'fl  all  veiy  well,  Maiyanne ;  but  when  a  party  bas  took  a  gent's 
money,  a  party  is  bonnd  to  go  through  with  the  job."  ~ 

<<  Ofunmon,  Bozzle." 

"  Ifs  all  very  well  to  Bay  gammon ;  bat  hia  money  has  been  took, — and 
there's  more  to  come." 

^  And  ain*t  yon  worked  for  the  money, — down  to  Hexeter  one  tinie, 
across  the  water  pretty  well  day  and  night  watching  that  ere  clergyman's 
'ouse  like  a  cat  ?  What  more'd  he  have  ?  As  to  ^^  child,  I  won't  hear 
of  it,  B.  The  child  shan't  come  here.  We'd  all  be  shewed  np  in  the 
papers  as  that  black,  that  they'd  hoot  ns  along  the  streets.  It  ain't  the 
r^ular  line  of  business,  Bozzle ;  and  there  ain't  no  good  to  be  got,  nevo*, 
by  going  off  the  regular  line."  Wherenpon  Bozzle  scratched  his  head  and 
again  read  the  letter.  A  distinct  promise  of  a  hundred  pounds  was  made 
to  him,  if  he  would  have  the  child  ready  to  hand  over  to  Trevelyan  on 
Trevelyan's  arrival  in  England. 

'*  It  ain't  to  be  done,  you  know,"  said  Bozsle. 

'*  Of  course  it  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Bozzle. 

"  It  ain't  to  be  done  anyways ; — ^not  in  my  way  of  business.  Why 
didn't  he  go  to  Skint,  as  I  told  him,  when  his  own  lawyer  was  too  dainty 
for  the  job  ?  The  paternal  parent  has  a  right  to  his  in&nts,  no  doubt" 
That  was  Bozzle's  law. 

"  I  don't  beUeve  it,  B." 

"  But  he  have,  I  tell  you." 

**  Be  can't  suckle  'em ; — can  he  P    I  don't  believe  a  bit  of  his  rights." 

^^  When  a  married  woman  has  followers,  and  the  husband  don't  go  the 
wrong. side  of  the  post  too,  or  it  ain't  proved  again  him  that  he  do,  they'll 
never  let  her  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  children.  It's  been  before  the 
court  a  hundred  times.  Se'U  get  the  child  &ist  enough  if  he'll  go  before 
the  court." 

"  Anyways  it  ain't  your  business,  Bozzle,  and  don't  you  meddle  nor 
make.  The  money's  ^ood  money  as  long  as  it's  honest  earned ;  but  when 
you  come  to  rampagmg  and  breaking  into  a  gent's  house,  then  I  say 
money  may  be  had  a  deal  too  hard."  In  this  special  letter,  which  had 
now  come  to  hand,  Bozzle  was  not  instructed  to  "  rampage."  He  was 
simply  desired  to  make  a  further  official  requisition  for  the  boy  at  the  par- 
sonage, and  to  explain  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan,  or  to  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  contrive  to  see,  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  was  immediately  about  to  return  to  London,  and  that  he  would 
put  the  law  into  execution  if  his  son  were  not  given  up  to  him  at  once. 
'^  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  B.,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bozzle,  '*  it  s  my  belief  as  he 
ain't  quite  right  up  here;"  and  Mrs.  Bozzle  touched  her  forehead. 

"  It's  love  for  her  as  has  done  it  then,"  said  Bozzle,  shaking  his  head. 

'<  I'm  not  a  taking  of  her  part,  B.  A  woman  as  has  a  husband  as  finds 
her  with  her  wittels  regular,  and  with  what's  decent  and  comfortable 
beside,  ought  to  be  contented.  I've  never  said  no  other  than  that.  I  ain't 
no  patience  with  your  saucy  madames  as  csui't  remember  as  they're  eating 
an  honest  man' s  bread.  Prat  'em  all ;  what  is  it  they  wants  P  They  don't 
know  what  they  wants.    It's  just  hidleness, — cause  there  ain't  a  ha'porth 

for  'em  to  do.    It's  that  as  makes  *em ,  I  won't  say  what.    But  as  for 

this  here  child,  B ."    At  that  moment  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Bozzle  going  into  the  passage,  opened  it  herself,  and  saw  a  strange 
gentleman.  Bozzle,  who  had  stood  at  the  inner  door,  saw  that  the  gentle- 
man was  Mr.  Trevelyan. 

The  letter,  which  was  still  in  the  ex-poUceman's  hand,  h»d  reached 
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Stony  Walk  on  the  preyious  day ;  but  the  master  of  the  house  had  been 
absent,  finding  out  facts,  following  up  his  profession,  and  earning  an 
honest  penny.  Trevelyan  had  followed  his  letter  quicker  than  he  had 
intended  when  it  was  written,  and  was  now  with  his  prime  minister,  before 
his  prime  minister  had  been  able  to  take  any  action  on  the  last  instruction 
received.  **  Does  one  Mr.  Samuel  Bozzle  live  here  ?  "  asked  Trevelyan. 
Then  Bozzle  came  forward  and  introduced  his  wife.  There  wa«  no  one 
else  present  except  the  baby,  and  Bozzle  intimated  that  let  matters  be  as 
dehcate  as  they  might,  they  could  be  discussed  with  perfect  security  in  his 
wife's  presence.  But  Trevelyan  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  he  was 
disgusted  and  revolted, — ^most  unreasonably, — ^by  the  appearance  of  his 
minister's  domestic  arrangements.  Bozzle  had  always  waited  upon  him 
with  a  decent  coat,  and  a  well-brushed  hat,  and  clean  shoes.  It  is  very 
much  easier  for  such  men  as  Mr.  Bozzle  to  carry  decency  of  appearance 
about  with  them  than  to  keep  it  at  home.  Trevelyan  had  never  believed 
his  ally  to  be  more  than  an  ordinary  ex-policeman,  but  he  had  not  con- 
sidered how  unattractive  might  be  the  interior  of  a  private  detective's 
private  residence.  Mrs.  Bozzle  had  set  a  chair  for  him,  but  he  had 
declined  to  sit  down.  The  room  was  dirty,  aijd  very  close, — as  though  no 
breath  of  air  was  ever  allowed  to  find  entrance  there.  "Perhaps  you 
could  put  on  your  coat,  and  walk  out  with  me  for  a  few  minutes,"  said 
Trevelyan.  Mrs.  Bozzle,  who  well  understood  that  business  was  business, 
and  that  wives  were  not  business,  felt  no  anger  at  this,  and  handed  her 
husband  his  best  coat.  The  well-brushed  hat  was  fetched  from  a  cup- 
board, and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  how  easily  and  how  quickly  the  outer 
respectability  of  Bozzle  was  restored. 

"  WeU?"  said  Trevelyan,  as  soon  as  they  were  together  in  the  middle 
of  Stony  Walk. 
"  There  hasn't  been  nothing  to  be  done,  sir,"  said  Bozzle. 
"Why not?"  Trevelyan  could  perceive  at  once  that  the  authority 
which  he  had  once  respected  had  gone  from  the  man.  Bozzle  away  from 
his  own  home,  out  on  business,  with  his  poat  buttoned  over  his  breast,  and 
his  best  hat  in  his  hand,  was  aware  that  he  commanded  respect, — and  he 
could  carry  himself  accordingly.  He  knew  himself  to  be  somebody,  and 
could  be  easy,  self-confident,  confidential,  severe,  authoritative,  or  even 
arrogant,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  might  demand.  But  he  had 
been  found  with  his  coat  off,  and  a  baby  in  his  arms,  and  he  could  not 
recover  himself.  "  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  will  question  my  right 
to  have  the  care  of  my  own  child,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  If  you  would  have  gone  to  Mr.  .Skint,  sir — ,"  suggested  Bozzle. 
*  There  aint  no  smarter  gent  in  all  the  profession,  sir,  than  Mr.  Skint." 
Mr.  Trevelyan  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  walked  on  in  silence,  with 
J^s  minister  at  his  elbow.  He  was  very  wretched,  understanding  well 
the  degradation  to  which  he  was  subjecting  himself  in  discussing  his  wife's 
conduct  with  this  man ; — but  with  whom  else  could  he  discuss  it  ?  The 
plan  seemed  to  be  meaner  now  than  he  had  been  before  he  had  been  seen 
^  his  own  home.  And  Trevelyan  was  conscious  too  that  he  himself  was 
jot  in  outward  appearance  as  he  used  to  be ;  that  he  was  ill-dressed,  and 
haggard,  and  worn,  and  visibly  a  wrejtched  being.  How  can  any  man 
care  to  dress  himself  with  attention  who  is  always  alone,  and  always 
^niserable  when  alone  ?  During  the  months  which  had  passed  over  him 
8ince  he  had  sent  his  wife  away  from  him,  his  very  nature  had  been 
altered,  and  he  himself  was  aware  of  the  change.  As  he  went  about,  his 
^68  were  es^it  cast  downwards,  and  he  walked  with  a  quick  shuffling 
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gait,  and  he  suspected  others,  feeling  that  he  himself  was  suspected.  And 
all  work  had  ceased  with  him.  Since  she  had  left  him  he  had  not  read  a 
single  hook  that  was  worth  the  reading.  And  he  knew  it  all.  He  'was 
conscious  that  he  was  hecoming  disgraced  and  degraded.  He  would 
sooner  have  shot  himself  than  have  walked  into  his  club,  or  even  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  seen  by  daylight  in  Fall  Mall,  or  Piccadilly.  He 
had  taken  in  his  misery  to  drinking  little  drops  of  brandy  in  the  morn- 
ing, although  he  knew  well  that  there  was  no  shorter  road  to  the  deyil 
than  that  opened  by  such  a  habit.  He  looked  up  for  a  moment  at  Bozzle, 
and  then  asked  him  a  question.     "  Where  is  he  now  P  " 

'*  You  mean  the  Colonel,  sir.  He's  up  in  town,  sir,  a  minding  of  bis 
parliamentary  duties.     He  have  been  up  all  this  month,  sir." 

"They  haven't  met P" 

Bozzle  paused  a  moment  before  he  replied,  and  then  smiled  as  he  spoke. 
"  It  is  so  hard  to  say,  sir.  Ladies  is  so  cute  and  cunning.  I've  watched 
as  sharp  as  watching  can  go,  pretty  near.  I've  put  a  youngster  on  at 
each  hend,  and  both  of  'em  'd  hear  a  mouse  stirring  in  his  sleep.  I  ain't 
got  no  evidence,  Mr.  Trevelyan.  But  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion,  why  in 
course  they've  been  together  somewhere.  It  stands  to  reason,  Mr.  l^-e- 
velyan ;  don't  it  P  "    And  Bozzle  as  he  said  this  smiled  almost  aloud. 

"D n  and  b 1  it  all  for  ever!"  said  Trevelyan,  gnashing  his 

teeth,  and  moving  away  into  Union  Street  as  fast  as  he  could  walk.  And 
he  did  go  away,  leaving  Bozzle  standing  in  the  middle  of  Stony  Walk. 

^*  He's  disturbed  in  his  mind, — quite  'orrid,"  Bozzle  said  when  begot 
back  to  his  wife.     "  He  cursed  and  swore  as  made  even  me  feel  bad." 

"  B.,"  said  his  wife,  "  do  you  listen  to  me.  Get  in  what's  a  bowing, 
and  don't  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 


CHAPTER  LX 

ANOTHER     STRUOQLB. 


Sir  Marmadukb  and  Lady  Bowley  were  to  reach  England  about  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora 
Kowley  were  almost  sick  for  their  arrival.  Both  their  imcle  and  aunt 
had  done  very  much  for  them,  had  been  true  to  them  in  their  need,  and 
had  submitted  to  endless  discomforts  in  order  that  their  nieces  might  have 
respectable  shelter  in  their  great  need ;  but  nevertheless  their  conduct 
had  not  been  of  a  kind  to  produce  either  love  or  friendship.  Each  of  the 
sisters  felt  that  she  had  been  much  better  off  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  and 
that  either  the  weakness  of  Mrs.  Stanbury,  or  the  hardness  of  Priscilla, 
was  preferable  to  the  repulsive  forbearance  of  their  clerical  host.  He  did 
not  scold  them.  He  never  threw  it  in  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  teeth  that  she 
had  been  separated  from  her  husband  by  her  own  fault ;  he  did  not  tell 
them  of  his  own  discomfort.  But  he  showed  it  in  every  gesture,  and 
spoke  of  it  in  every  tone  of  his  voice ; — so  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  could  not 
refrain  from  apologising  for  the  misfortune  of  her  presence. 

**  My  dear,"  he  said,  "things  can't  be  pleasant  and  unpleasant  at  the 
same  time.  You  were  quite  right  to  come  here.  I  am  glad  for  all  our 
sakes  that  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  with  us  so  soon." 

She  had  almost  given  up  in  her  mind  the  hope  that  she  had  long  che- 
rished, that  she  might  some  day  be  able  to  live  again  with  her  husband. 
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Every  step  which  lie  now  took  in  reference  to  her  seemed  to  be  prompted 
by  BO  bitter  an  hostility,  that  she  could  not  but  believe  that  she  was  hate- 
ful to  him.  How  was  it  possible  that  a  husband  and  his  wife  should 
again  come  together,  when  there  had  been  between  them  such  an  emis- 
sary as  a  detective  policeman  P  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  gradually  come  to 
learn  that  Bozzle  had  been  at  Nuncombe  Putney,  watching  her,  and  to  be 
aware  that  she  was  still  under  the  surveillance  of  his  eye.  For  some 
months  past  now  she  had  neither  seen  Colonel  Osborne,  nor  heard  from 
him.  He  had  certainly  by  his  folly  done  much  to  produce  the  ruin  which 
had  fallen  upon  her ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  blame  him.  Indeed 
she  did  not  know  that  he  was  liable  to  blame.  Mr.  Outhouse  always 
spoke  of  him  with  indignant  scorn,  and  Nora  had  learned  to  think  that 
much  of  their  misery  was  due  to  his  imprudence.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
would  not  see  this,  and,  not  seeing  it,  was  more  widely  separated  from 
her  husband  than  she  would  have  been  had  she  acknowledged  that  any 
excuse  for  his  misconduct  had  been  afforded  by  the  vanity  and  folly  of 
the  other  man. 

Lady  Rowley  had  written  to  have  a  furnished  house  taken  for  them 
from  the  first  of  April,  and  a  house  had  been  secured  in  Manchester  Street. 
The  situation  in  question  is  not  one  which  is  of  itself  very  charming,  nor 
is  it  supposed  to  be  in  a  high  degree  fashionable ;  but  Nora  looked  forward 
to  her  escape  from  St.  Diddulph's  to  Manchester  Street  as  though  Paradise 
were  to  be  re-opened  to  her  as  soon  as  she  should  be  there  with  her  father 
and  mother.  She  was  quite  clear  now  as  to  her  course  about  Hugh  Stan- 
bmy.  She  did  not  doubt  but  that  she  could  so  argue  the  matter  as  to  get 
the  consent  of  her  father  and  mother.  She  felt  herself  to  be  altogether 
altered  in  her  views  of  life,  since  experience  had  come  upon  her,  first  at 
Nuncombe  Putney,  and  after  that,  much  more  heavily  and  seriously,  at 
St.  Diddulph's.  She  looked  back  as  though  to  a  childish  dream  to  the 
ideas  which  had  prevailed  with  her  when  she  had  told  herself,  as  she  used 
to  do  so  frequently,  that  she  was  unfit  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife.  Why 
should  she  be  more  unfit  for  such  a  position  than  another.?  Of  course 
there  were  many  thoughts  in  her  mind,  much  of  memory  if  nothing  of 
regret,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Glascock  and  the  splendour  that  had  been  offered 
to  her.  She  had  had  her  chance  of  being  a  rich  man's  wife,  and  had 
rejected  it, — had  rejected  it  twice,  with  her  eyes  open.  Headers  will  say 
that  if  she  loved  Hugh  Stanbury  with  all  her  heart,  there  could  be  nothing 
of  regret  in  her  reflections.  But  we  are  perhaps  accustomed  in  judging 
for  ourselves  and  of  others  to  draw  the  lines  too  sharply,  and  to  say  that 
on  this  side  lie  vice,  folly,  heartlessness,  and  greed, — and  on  the  other 
honour,  love,  truth,  and  wisdom, — the  good  and  the  bad  each  in  its  own 
domain.  But  the  good  and  the  bad  mix  themselves  so  thoroughly  in  our 
J^oughts,  even  in  our  aspirations,  that  we  must  look  for  excellence  rather 
Hi  overcoming  evil  than  in  freeing  ourselves  from  its  influence.  There 
had  been  many  moments  of  regret  with  Nora ; — but  none  of  remorse.  At 
^e  very  moment  in  which  she  bad  sent  Mr.  Glascock  away  from  her,  and 
had  felt  that  he  had  now  been  sent  away  for  always,  she  had  been  full  of 
'^gret.  Since  that  there  had  been  many  hours  in  which  she  had  thought 
ef  her  own  self-lesson,  of  that  teaching  by  which  she  had  striven  to  con- 
JJtnce  herself  that  she  could  never  fitly  become  a  poor  man's  wife.  But 
"ie  upshot  of  it  all  was  a  healthy  pride  in  what  she  had  done,  and  a  strong 
J^lution  that  she  would  make  shirts  and  hem  towels  for  her  husband  if 
Je  required  it.  It  had  been  given  her  to  choose,  and  she  had  chosen.  She 
«^  found  herself  unable  to  tell  a  man  that  she  loved  him  when  she  did 
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not  love  him, — and  equally  unable  to  conceal  the  love  which  she  did  feel. 
*'  If  he  wheeled  a  barrow  of  turnips  about  the  street,  I'd  marry  him  to- 
morrow," she  said  to  her  sister  one  afternoon  as  they  were  sitting  together 
in  the  room  which  ought  to  have  been  their  uncle's  study. 

^  If  he  wheeled  a  big  barrow,  you'd  have  to  wheel  a  little  one/'  said  her 
sister. 

*'  Then  I'd  do  it.  I  shouldn't  mind.  There  has  been  this  advantage  in 
St.  Diddulph's,  that  nothing  can  be  triste,  nothmg  dull,  nothing  ugly 
after  it." 

"  It  may  be  so  with  you,  Nora ; — ^that  is  in  imagination." 

''  What  I  mean  is  that  living  here  has  taught  me  much  that  I  never 
could  have  learned  in  Curzon  Street.  I  used  to  think  myself  such  a  fine 
young  woman, — ^but,  upon  my  word,  I  think  myself  a  finer  one  now." 

*'  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean." 

'*!  don't  quite  know  myself;  but  I  nearly  know.  I  do  know  this,  that 
I've  made  up  my  own  mind  about  what  I  mean  to  do." 

"  You'll  change  it,  dear,  when  mamma  is  here,  and  things  are  comfort- 
able again.  It's  my  belief  that  Mr.  Glascock  would  come  to  you  again 
to-morrow  if  you  would  let  him."  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was,  naturally,  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  experience  of  transatlantic  excellence  which 
Mr.  Glascock  had  encountered  in  Italy. 

*<  But  I  certainly  should  not  let  him.  How  would  it  be  possible  after 
what  I  wrote  to  Hugh  ?" 

"  All  that  might  pass  away,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan, — slowly,  after  a  long 
pause. 

"  All  what  might  pass  away  ?  Have  I  not  given  him  a  distinct  promise? 
Have  I  not  told  him  that  I  loved  him,  and  sworn  that  I  would  be  true  to 
him  P    Can  that  be  made  to  pass  away, — even  if  one  wished  it  P" 

"  Of  course  it  can.  Nothing  need  be  fixed  for  you  till  you  have  stood 
at  the  altar  with  a  man  and  been  made  his  wife.  You  may  choose  still. 
I  can  never  choose  again." 

"I  never  will,  at  any  rate,"  said  Nora. 

Then  there  was  another  pause.  ^^  It  seems  strange  to  me,  Nora,"  said 
the  elder  sister,  "  that  after  what  you  have  seen  you  should  be  so  keen  to 
be  married  to  any  one." 

"What  is  a  girl  to  doP" 

"  Better  drown  herself  than  do  as  I  have  done.  Only  think  what  there 
is  before  me.  What  I  have  gone  through  is  nothing  to  it.  Of  course  I 
must  go  back  to  the  Islands.  Where  else  am  I  to  Uve  P  Who  else  will 
take  me?" 

"  Come  to  us,"  said  Nora. 

"  Us,  Nora !  Who  are  the  us  ?  But  in  no  way  would  that  be  possible. 
Papa  will  be  here,  perhaps,  for  six  months."  Nora  thought  it  quite 
possible  that  she  might  have  a  home  of  her  own  before  six  months  were 
passed, — even  though  she  might  be  wheeling  the  smaller  barrow, — ^but  she 
would  not  say  so.     '*  And  by  that  time  everything  must  be  decided." 

"I  suppose  it  must." 

**  Of  course  papa  and  mamma  must  go  back,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  Papa  might  take  a  pension.     He's  entitled  to  a  pension  now."     * 

**  He'll  never  do  that  as  long  as  he  can  have  employment.  They'll  go 
back,  and  I  must  go  with  them.     Who  else  would  take  me  in  P" 

"I  know  who  would  take  you  in,  Emily." 

*'  My  darling,  that  is  romance.  As  for  myself,  I  should  not  care  where 
I  went.    If  it  were  even  to  remain  here,  I  could  bear  it." 
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*'  I  could  not,"  said  Nora,  decisively. 

*'  It  is  so  different  with  you,  dear.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  possible  I  should 
take  my  boy  with  me  to  the  Islands ;  and  how — am  I — to  go — anywhere 
—without  mm?"  Then  she  broke  down,  and  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of 
sobs,  and  was  in  very  trutfy  a  broken-hearted  woman. 

Kora  was  silent  for  some  minutes,  but  at  last  she  spoke.  *'  Why  do  you 
not  go  back  to  him,  Emily 4^" 

"  How  am  I  to  go  back  to  him  ?    What  am  I  to  do  to  mako  him  take 
me  back  ?"     At  this  very  moment  Trevelyan  was  in  the  house,  but  they 
did  not  know  it. 
"Write  to  him,"  said  Nora. 

"What  am  I  to  say  ?  In  very  truth  I  do  believe  that  he  is  mad.  If  I 
write  to  him,  should  I  defend  myself  or  accuse  myself?  A  dozen  times 
I  have  striven  to  write  such  a  letter, — not  that  I  might  send  it,  but  that  I 
might  find  what  I  could  say  should  I  ever  wish  to  send  it.  And  it  is 
impossible.  I  can  only ^11  him  how  unjust  he  has  been,  how  cruel,  how 
mfiwi,  how  wicked ! " 

"  Could  you  not  say  to  him  simply  this  ? — *  Let  us  be  together,  wherever 
ft  may  be ;  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.' " 

"While  he  is  watching  me  with  a  policeman  ?    While  he  is  still  think- 
ing that  I  entertain  a — lover  ?   While  he  believes  that  I  am  the  base  thing 
that  he  has  dared  to  think  me  ?" 
"  He  has  never  believed  it." 

"  Then  how  can  he  be  such  a  villain  as  to  treat  me  like  this  ?  I  could 
not  go  to  hun,  Nora ; — not  unless  I  went  to  him  as  one  who  was  known  to 
be  miEui,  over  whom  in  his  wretched  condition  it  would  be  my  duty  to  keep 
watch.  In  no  other  way  could  I  overcome  my  abhorrence  of  the  outrages 
to  which  he  has  subjected  me." 
"But  for  the  child's  sake,  Emily." 

"  Ah,  yes !  If  it  were  simply  to  grovel  in  the  dust  before  him  it  should 
be  done.  If  humiliation  would  suffice, — or  any  self-abasement  that  were 
possible  to  me !  But  I  should  be  false  if  I  said  that  I.  look  forward  to  any 
such  possibility.  How  can  he  wish  to  have  me  back  again  after  what  he 
baa  said  and  done  ?  I  am  his  wife,  and  he  has  disgraced  me  before  all 
men  by  his  own  words.  And  what  have  I  done,  that  I  should  not  have 
done ; — what  left  undone  on  his  behalf  that  I  should  have  done  ?  It  is 
bard  that  the  foolish  workings  of  a  weak  man's  mind  should  be  able  so 
completely  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  a  woman's  life ! " 

l^ora  was  beginning  to  answer  this  by  attempting  to  shew  that  the 
husband's  madness  wfis,  perhaps,  only  temporary,  when  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  at  once  in  the  room.  It  will 
be  well  that  the  reader  should  know  what  had  taken  place  at  the  parsonage 
while  the  two  sisters  had  been  together  up-stairs,  so  that  the  nature  of 
M»8.  Outhouse's  mission  to  them  may  explain  itself.  Mr.  Outhouse  had 
be€li  in  his  closet  down-stairs,  when  the  maid-servant  brought  word  to  him 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  in  the  parlour,  and  was  desirous  of  seeing  him. 

"Mr.  Trevelyan!"  said  the  unfortunate  clergyman,  holding  up  both 
his  hands.  The  servant  understood  the  tragic  importance  of  the  occasion 
<l^te  as  well  as  did  her  master,  and  simply  shook  her  head.  "  Has  your 
J^ifitress  seen  him?"  said  the  master.  The  girl  again  shook  her  head. 
Ask  your  mistress  to  come  to  me,"  said  the  clergyman.  Then  the  girl 
Jisappeared ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Outhouse,  equally  imbued  with 
thetragio  elements  of  the  day,  was  with  her  husband. 
Mr.  Outhouse  began  by  declaring  that  no  consideration  should  induce 
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him  to  see  Trevelyan,  and  commissioned  his  wife  to  go  to  the  man  and  tell 
him  that  he  must  leave  the  house.  When  the  unfortunate  woman  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  Trevelyan  had  some  legal  rights  upon  which  he 
might  prohahly  insist,  Mr.  Outhouse  asserted  roundly  that  he  could  have 
no  legal  right  to  remain  in  that  parsonage  against  the  will  of  the  rector. 
"  If  he  wants  to  claim  his  wife  and  child,  he  must  do  it  by  law, — ^not  by 
force ;  and  thank  Grod,  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  here  before  he  can  do  that.*' 
'^  But  I  can't  make  him  go,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse.  '^  Tell  him  that  you'll 
send  for  a  policeman,"  said  the  clergyman. 

It  had  come  to  pass  that  there  had  been  messages  backwards  and 
forwards  between  the  visitor  and  the  master  of  the  house,  aU  carried  by 
that  unfortunate  lady.  Trevelyan  did  not  demand  that  his  wife  and  child 
should  be  given  up  to  him ; — did  not  even,  on  this  occasion,  demand  that 
his  boy  should  be  surrendered  to  him, — ^now,  at  once.  He  did  say,  very 
repeatedly,  that  of  course  he  must  have  his  boy,  but  seemed  to  imply  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  he  would  be  willing  to  take  his  wife  to  Uve 
with  him  again.  This  appeared  to  Mrs.  Outhouse  to  be  so  manifestly  the 
one  thing  that  was  desirable, — to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  that 
could  be  admitted  as  a  solution  at  all, — that  she  went  to  work  on  that 
hint,  and  ventured  to  entertain  a  hope  that  a  reconciliation  might  be 
eflfected.  She  implored  her  husband  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  work; — ^by 
which  she  intended  to  imply  that  he  should  not  only  see  Trevelyan,  but 
consent  to  meet  the  sinner  on  Mendly  terms.  But  Mr.  Outhouse  was  on 
the  occasion  even  more  than  customarily  obstinate.  His  wife  might  do 
what  she  liked.  He  would  neither  meddle  nor  make.  He  would  not 
willingly  see  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  his  own  house; — unless,  indeed,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  should  attempt  to  force  his  way  up  into  the  nursery.  Then  he 
said  that  wbich  left  no  doubt  on  his  wife's  mind  that,  should  any  violence 
be  attempted,  her  husband  would  manfully  join  the  mel^. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  no  such  attempt  was  to  be  made  on  that 
day.  Trevelyan  was  lachrymose,  heartbroken,  and  a  sight  pitiable  to 
behold.  When  Mrs.  Outhouse  loudly  asserted  that  his  wife  had  not  sinned 
against  him  in  the  least, — "  not  in  a  tittle,  Mr.  Trevelyan,"  she  repeated 
over  and  over  again, — ^he  began  to  assert  himself,  declaring  that  she  had 
seen  the  man  in  Devonshire,  and  corresx>onded  with  him  since  she  had 
been  at  St.  Diddulph's ;  and  when  the  lady  had  declared  that  the  latter 
assertion  was  untrue,  he  had  shaken  his  head,  and  had  told  her  that  per- 
haps she  did  not  know  all.  But  the  misery  of  the  man  had  its  effect  upon 
her,  and  at  last  she  proposed  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  to  his  wife.  He 
had  demanded  to  see  his  child,  offering  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
attempt  to  take  the  boy  by  force  on  this  occasion,  —saying,  also,  that  his 
claim  by  law  was  so  good,  that  no  force  could  be  necessary.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  Outhouse  that  he  should  first  see  the  mother, — and  to  this 
he  at  last  assented.  How  blessed  a  thing  would  it  be  if  these  two  persons 
could  be  induced  to  forget  the  troubles  of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  once 
more  to  love  and  trust  each  other!  "But,  sir,'*  said  Mrs.  Outhouse, 
putting  her  hand  upon  his  arm ; — **  you  must  not  upbraid  her,  for  she 
will  not  bear  it."  "  She  knows  nothing  of  what  is  due  to  a  husband," 
said  Trevelyan,  gloomily.  The  task  was  not  hopeful ;  but,  nevertheless, 
the  poor  woman  resolved  to  do  her  best. 

And  now  Mrs.  Outhouse  was  in  her  niece's  room,  asking  her  to  go  down 
and  see  her  husband.  Little  Louis  had  at  the  time  been  with  the  nurse, 
and  the  very  moment  that  the  mother  heard  that  the  child's  father  was  in 
the  house,  she  jumped  up  and  rushed  away  to  get  possession  of  her 
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treasure.  "  Has  he  come  for  baby  P  "  Nora  asked  in  dismay.  Then  Mrs. 
Outhouse,  anxious  to  obtain  a  convert  to  her  present  views,  boldly  declared 
that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  no  such  intention.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  came  back  at 
once  with  the  boy,  and  then  listened  to  all  her  aunt's  arguments.  ^'  But 
I  will  not  take  baby  with  me,"  she  said.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  she 
should  ^o  down  alone,  and  that  the  child  should  afterwards  be  taken  to  his 
father  in  the  drawing-room ;  Mrs.  Outhouse  pledging  herself  that  the 
"wrhc^  household  should  combine  in  her  defence  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  should 
attempt  to  take  the  child  out  of  that  room.  '^  But  what  am  I  to  say  to 
him  ?"  she  asked. 

''Say  as  little  as  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse, — '^  except  to  make  him 
understand  that  he  has  been  in  error  in  imputing  fault  to  you." 

**He  will  never  understand  that,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  after  that  before  she  could  bring  herself  to 
descend  the  stairs.  Now  that  her  husband  was  so  near  her,  and  that  her 
aunt  had  assured  her  that  she  might  reinstate  herself  in  her  position,  if  she 
could  only  abstain  from  saying  hard  words  to  him,  she  wished  that  he  was 
away  from  her  again,  in  Italy.  She  knew  that  she  could  not  refrain  from 
hard  words.  How  was  it  possible  that  she  should  vindicate  her  own 
honour,  without  asserting  with  all  her  strength  that  she  had  been  ill-used ; 
and,  to  speak  truth  on  the  matter,  her  love  for  the  man,  which  had  once 
been  true  and  eager,  had  been  quelled  by  the  treatment  she  had  received. 
She  had  clung  to  her  love  in  some  shape,  in  spite  of  the  accusations  made 
against  her,  till  she  had  heard  that  the  policeman  had  been  set  upon  her 
heels.  Could  it  be  possible  that  any  woman  should  love  a  man,  or  at  least 
that  any  wife  should  love  a  husband,  after  such  usage  as  that  P  At  last 
she  crept  gently  down  the  stairs,  and  stood  at  the  parlour-door.  She 
listened,  and  could  hear  his  steps,  as  he  paced  backwards  and  forwards 
through  the  room.  She  looked  back,  and  could  sea  the  face  of  the  servant 
peering  round  from  the  kitchen-stairs.  She  could  not  endure  to  be  watched 
in  her  misery,  and,  thus  driven,  she  opened  the  parlour-door.  "  Louis," 
she  said,  walking  into  the  room,  *'  Aunt  Mary  has  desired  me  to  come 
to  you." 

*'  Emily ! "  he  exclaimed,  and  ran  to  her  and  embraced  her.  She  did  not 
seek  to  stop  him,  but  she  did  not  return  the  kiss  which  he  gave  her.  Then 
he  held  her  by  her  hands,  and  looked  into  her  face,  and  she  could  see  how 
strangely  he  was  altered.  She  thought  that  she  would  hardly  have  known 
him,  had  she  not  been  sure  that  it  was  he.  She  herself  was  also  changed. 
Who  can  bear  sorrow  without  such  change,  till  age  has  fixed  the  Hnes  of 
the  face,  or  till  care  has  made  them  hard  and  unmalleable  P  But  the  effect 
on  her  was  as  nothing  to  that  which  grief,  remorse,  and  desolation  had 
made  on  him.  He  had  had  no  child  with  him,  no  sister,  no  friend. 
Bozzle  had  been  his  only  refuge, — ^a  refuge  not  adapted  to  make  life  easier 
to  such  a  man  as  Trevelyan ;  and  he, — in  spite  of  the  accusations  made  by 
himself  against  his  wife,  within  his  own  breast  hourly  since  he  had  len 
her, — ^had  found  it  to  be  very  difl&cult  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience.  He 
told  himself  from  hour  to  hour  that  he  knew  that  he  was  right ;  but  in 
very  truth  he  was  ever  doubting  his  own  conduct. 

**  You  have  been  ill,  Louis,"  she  said,  looking  at  him. 

**  111  at  ease,  Emily ; — very  ill  at  ease  !  A  sore  heart  will  make,  the  face 
thin,  as  well  as  fever  or  ague.  Since  we  parted  I  have  not  had  much  to 
comfort  me." 

"  Nor  have  I, — ^nor  any  of  us,"  said  she.  '*  How  was  comfort  to  come 
from  such  a  parting  P" 
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Then  fhey  both  stood  sQent  together.  He  w&  ^till  holdiiig  her  by  the 
hand,  but  ^e  was  carefol  not  to  return  his  ]iresr  She  wonM  not  taike 

her  hand  awa j  iiom  him ;  bat  she  wonld  show  L  no  sign  of  softness  till 
he  should  have  abiiolately  acquitted  her  of  the  -nsatkm  he  had  oEiade 
against  her.  ^  We  are  man  and  wife,"  he  said  :  er  awhile.  ''In  spite 
oif  all  that  has  come  and  gone  I  am  yours,  and  you  ue  mine." 

**  You  should  have  remembered  that  always,  Ll    s." 

'<  I  have  never  forgotten  it, — ^never.  In  no  thoi  ht  have  I  been  ufltrue 
to  you.  My  heart  has  never  changed  sinee  first  I  gave  it  you."  Tliere 
came  a  bitter  firown  upon  her  &oe,  of  which  she  was  so  cansdoos  herself^ 
that  she  tamed  her  &»b  away  from  him.  She  still  remembered  her  lesson, 
that  she  was  not  to  anger  him,  and,  therefore^  she  refrained  frran  anffv^er- 
ing  him  at  alL  But  the  answer  was  there,  hot  within  her  boeom.  Sad 
he  loved  her, — and  yet  suspected  that  she  was  fiilse  to  him  and  to  lier 
vows,  simply  because  she  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  an  old 
friend  ?  Had  he  loved  her,  and  yet  turned  her  from  his  house  ?  Had  lie 
loved  her, — and  set  a  policeman  to  watch  her  P  Had  he  loved  her,  and 
yet  spoken  evil  of  her  to  all  their  friends  ?  Had  he  loved  her,  and  ye^ 
striven  to  rob  her  of  her  child  P    '*  Will  you  come  to  me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  supx>08e  it  will  be  better  so,"  she  answered  slowly. 

"  Then  you  will  promise  me "    He  paused,  and  attempted  to  torn 

her  towards  him,  so  that  he  might  look  her  in  the  fsice. 

"  Promise  what  ?"  she  said,  quickly  glancing  round  at  him,  and  drawing 
her  hand  away  from  him  as  she  did  so. 

"  That  all  intercourse  with  Colonel  Osborne  shall  be  at  an  end." 

*^  I  will  make  no  promise.  You  come  to  me  to  add  one  insult  to  another. 
Had  you  been  a  man,  you  would  not  have  named  him  to  me  after  what 
you  have  done  to  me." 

^'  That  is  absurd.  I  have  a  right  to  demand  from  you  such  a  pledge. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  yoa  have  not " 

"Have  not  what?" 

"  That  ^ou  have  not  utterly  disgraced  me." 

"  Grod  in  heaven,  that  I  should  hear  this ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Louis 
Trevelyan,  I  have  not  disgraced  you  at  all, — ^in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed, 
in  look,  or  in  gesture.  It  is  you  that  have  disgraced  yourself  and  ruined 
me,  and  degraded  even  your  own  child." 

**  Is  this  the  way  in  which  you  welcome  me  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  it  is, — in  this  way  and  in  no  other  if  yon  speak  to  me  of 
what  is  past,  without  acknowledging  your  error."  Her  brow  became 
blacker  and  blacker  as  she  continued  to  speak  to  him.  **  It  would  be  best 
that  nothing  should  be  said,~not  a  word.  That  it  all  should  be  regarded 
as  an  ugly  dream.  But,  when  you  come  to  me  and  at  once  go  ba^  to  it 
all,  and  ask  me  for  a  promise " 

*"'  Am  I  to  understand  then  that  all  idea  of  submission  to  your  husband 
is  to  be  at  an  end  ?  " 

"  I  will  submit  to  no  imputation  on  my  honour, — even  from  you.  One 
would  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  for  you  to  preserve  it  un- 
tarnished." 

"  And  you  will  give  me  no  assurance  as  to  your  ftiture  life  ?  " 

"  None ; — certainly  none.  If  you  want  promises  from  me,  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  the  future.  What  am  I  to  promise  ?  That  I  will  not  have— 
a  lover  ?  What  respect  can  I  enjoy  as  your  wife  if  such  a  promise  be 
needed  P  If  you  should  choose  to  femcy  that  it  had  been  broken  you 
would  set  your  policeman  to  watch  me  again !    Louis,  we  can  never  live 
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together  again  ever  wil'    comfort^  unleas  you  acknowledge  in  your  own 
heart  that  yon  have  ns^    'be  Bhamefally." 
**  Were  you  right  to  f  ->*him  in  Devonshire  P  " 
"  Of  course  I  was  ri^    ".    Why  should  I  not  see  him, — or  any  one  ?" 
"  And  you  will  see  h  A  again  ?  " 
"  When  papa  comes/^af  course  I  shall  see  him." 
*^  Then  it  is  hopelese'  "^said  he,  turning  away  from  her, 
*'If  that  man  is  to  i^  a  source  of  disquiet  to  you,  it  is  hox>eles8,"  she 
answered.    *'  If  you  cannot  so  school  yourself  that  he  shall  be  the  same  to 
you  as  other  men,  it  is  quite  hopeless.    You  must  still  be  mad, — as  you 
have  been  mad  hitherto.*' 

He  walked  about  the  room  restlessly  for  a  time,  while  she  stood  with 
assumed  composure  near  the  window.  "  Send  me  my  child,''  he  said 
at  last. 

**He  shall  come  to  you,  Louis, — for  a  little ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  taken 
out  from  hence.    Is  that  a  promise  ?  " 

'*  Tou  are  to  exact  promises  frx)m  me,  where  my  own  rights  are  con- 
cerned, while  you  refuse  to  give  me  any,  though  I  am  entitled  to  demand 
them !    I  order  you  to  send  the  boy  to  me.    Is  he  not  my  own  ? "  ■ 

"  Is  he  not  mine  too  P  And  is  he  not  all  that  you  have  left  to  me  P  " 
He  paused  again,  and  then  gave  the  promise.  '*  Let  him  be  brought 
to  me.  He  shall  not  be  remov^  now.  I  intend  to  have  him.  I  tell  you 
80  £urly.  He  shall  be  taken  from  you  unless  you  come  back  to  me  with 
such  assurances  as  to  your  future  conduct  as  I  have  a  right  to  demand. 
There  is  much  that  the  law  cannot  give  me.  It  cannot  procure  wife-like 
submission,  love,  gratitude,  or  even  decent  matronly  conduct.  But  that 
which  it  can  give  me,  I  will  have." 

She  walked  off  to  the  door,  and  then  as  she  was  quitting  the  room  she 
spoke  to  him  once  again.  <'  Alas,  Louis,"  she  said,  **  neither  can  the  law, 
nor  medicine,  nor  religion,  restore  to  you  that  fine  intellect  which  foolish 
Buspidons  have  destroyed."  Then  she  left  him  and  returned  to  the  room 
in  which  her  aunt,  and  Nora,  and  the  child  were  all  clustered  together, 
waiting  to  learn  the  effects  of  the  interview.  The  two  women  asked  their 
questions  with  their  eyes,  rather  than  with  spoken  words.  "It  is  all 
over,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  **  There  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  go  back 
to  papa.  I  only  hear  the  same  accusations,  repeated  af  ain  and  again,  and 
loake  myself  subject  to  the  old  insults.  Then  Mrs.  Outhouse  ^ew  that 
Bue  could  interfere  no  further,  and  that  in  truth  nothing  could  be  done 
^  the  return  of  Sir  Marmaduke  should  relieve  her  and  her  husband  from 
all  farther  active  concern  in  the  matter. 

But  Trevelyan  was  still  down-stairs  waiting  for  the  child.    At  last  it 

^as  arranged  that  Nora  should  take  the  boy  into  the  drawing-room,  and 

i^t  Mrs.  Outhouse  should  fetch  the  father  up  from  the  parlour  to  the 

?°<*ni  above  it.    Angry  as  was  Mrs.  Trevelyan  with  her  husband,  not  the 

fl^?^  she  anxious  to  make  the  boy  good-looking  and  seemly  in  his 

other's  eyes.    She  washed  the  child's  face,  put  on  Imn  a  dean  frill  and  a 

V^^  ribbon ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  she  bade  him  kiss  his  papa,  and  speak 

nicely  to  him,  and  love  him.     **  Poor  papa  is  unhappy,"  she  said,  "  and 

^jey  mugt  |)e  very  good  to  him."      The  boy,  cluld  though  he  was, 

^erstood  much  more  of  what  was  passing  around  him  than  his  mother 

™v-    How  was  he  to  love  papa  when  mamma  did  not  do  so  P    In  some 

^ape  that  idea  had  framed  iteelf  in  his  mind ;  and,  as  he  was  taken  down, 

Je  knew  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  speak  nicely  to  his  papa.    Nora 

<ua  as  she  was  bidden,  and  went  down  to  uie  first-floor.    Mrs.  Outhouse, 

z 
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promising  that  eyen  if  she  were  put  ont  of  the  room  by  Mr.  Trevelyan. 
she  would  not  stir  from  the  landing  outside  the  door,  descended  to  the 
parlour  and  quickly  returned  with  the  unfortunate  father.  Mr.  Out- 
house, in  the  meantime,  was  still  sitting  in  his  closet,  tormented  witii 
curiosity,  but  yet  determined  not  to  be  seen  till  the  intruder  should  have 
left  his  house. 

*■*■  I  hope  you  are  well,  Nora,"  he  said,  as  he  entered  the  room  with  Mrs. 
Outhouse. 
**  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Louis." 

*'  I  am  aorry  that  our  Ixoubles  should  have  deprived  you  of  the  home 
you  had  been  taught  to  expect."  To  this  Nora  made  no  reply,  but  escaped, 
and  went  up  to  her  sister.  "  My  poor  little  boy,"  said  Trevelyan,  taking 
the  child  and  placing  it  on  his  kaee.  *'  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  your 
unfortimate  father."  The  child,  of  course,  said  nothing,  but  just  allowed 
himself  to  be  kissed. 

"  He  is  looking  very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse. 

"  Is  he  P  I  dare  say  he  is  well.  Louey,  my  boy,  are  you  happy  P  " 
The  question  was  asked  in  a  voice  that  was  dismal  beyond  compare,  and 
it  also  remained  unanswered.  He  had  been  desired  to  speak  nicely  to 
his  papa,  but  how  was  it  possible  that  a  child  should  speak  nicely  under 
such  a  load  of  melancholy  ?  '^  He  will  not  speak  to  me,"  said  Trevelyan. 
*'  I  suppose  it  is  what  I  might  have  expected."  Then  the  child  was  put 
^  off  his  knee  on  to  the  floor,  and  be^^an  to  whimper.  '^  A  few  months 
since  he  would  sit  there  for  hours,  with  his  head  upon  my  breast,"  said 
Trevelyan. 

<'  A  few  months  is  a  long  time  in  the  life  of  such  an  infant,"  said  Mrs. 
Outhouse. 

**  He  may  go  away,"  said  Trevelyan.  Then  the  child  was  led  out  of  the 
room,  and  sent  up  to  his  mother. 

<<  Emily  has  done  all  she  can  to  make  the  child  love  your  memory,"  s^d 
Mrs.  Outnouse. 

"  To  love  my  memory !  What ; — as  though  I  were  dead.  I  will  teach 
him  to  love  me  as  I  am,  Mrs.  Outhouse.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  too 
late.  Will  you  tell  your  husband  from  me,  with  my  compliments,  that 
I  shall  cause  him  to  be  served  with  a  legal  demand  for  the  restitation  of 
my  child?" 
"  But  Sir  Marmaduke  will  be  here  in  a  few  days." 
*'  I  know  nothing  of  that.  Sir  Marmaduke  is  nothing  to  me  now.  My 
child  is  my  own, — and  so  is  my  wife.  Sir  Marmaduke  has  no  authorily 
over  either  one  or  the  other.  I  find  my  child  here,  and  it  is  here  that 
I  must  look  for  him.  I  am  sorry  that  you  shoxdd  be  troubled,  but  the 
fault  does  not  rest  with  me.  "iix.  Outhouse  has  refused  to  give  me  up 
my  own  child,  and  I  am  driven  to  take  such  steps  for  hia  recovery  as  the 
law  has  put  within  my  reach." 

'*  Why  did  you  turn  your  wife  out  of  doors,  Mr.  Trevelyan  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Outhouse*  boldly. 

"I  did  not  turn  her  out  of  doors.  I  provided  a  fitting  shelter  for  her. 
I  gave  her  everything  that  she  could  want.  You  know  what  happened. 
That  man  went  down  and  was  received  there.  I  defy  you,  Mrs.  Outiiouse, 
to  say  that  it  was  my  fault." 

Mrs.  Outhouse  did  attempt  to  show  him  that  it  was  his  fiiult ;  but  while 
she  was  doing  so  he  left  the  house.  "  I  don't  think  she  could  go  back 
to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Outhouse  to  her  husband.  *^He  is  quite  insane  upon 
this  matter." 
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'*  I  shall  be  insane,  I  know/'  said  Mr.  Outhouse, ''  if  Sir  Marmaduke 
does  not  come  home  very  quickly."  Nevertheless  he  quite  ignored  any 
legal  power  that  might  be  brought  to  bear  against  him  as  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  child  to  its  father. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

PASKSb'b  HOTBL,   MOWBRAY  8TBSBT. 


Within  a  week  of  the  occurrence  which  is  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
there  came  a  telegram  from  Southampton  to  the  parsonage  at  St.  Did- 
dulph's,  saying  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Bowley  had  reached 
England.  On  tiie  eveninff  of  that  day  they  were  to  lodge  at  a  small  family 
hotel  in  Baker  Street,  aad  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora  were  to  be  with 
them.  The  leave-taking  at 'the  paasonage  was  painful,  as  on  both  sides 
there  existed  a  feeling  l£at  affection  and  sympathy  were  wanting.  The 
uncle  and  aunt  had  done  their  duty,  and  both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora 
felt  that  they  ought  to  have  been  demonstrative  and  cordial  in  their  grati- 
tude;— but  they  found  it  impossible  to  become  so.  And  the  rector  could 
not  pretend  but  that  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  guests.  There  were,  too, 
some  last  words  about  money  to  be  spoken,  which  were  grievous  thorns  in 
the  poor  man's  flesh.  Two  bank  notes,  however,  were  put  upon  his  table, 
and  he  knew  that  xmless  he  took  them  he  could  not  pay  for  tihe  provisions 
which  his  unwelcome  visitors  had  consumed.  Surely  there  never  was  a 
man  so  cruelly  ill-used  as  had  been  Mr.  Outhouse  in  aU  this  matter. 
'*  Another  such  winter  as  that  would  put  me  in  my  grave,"  he  said,  when 
his  wife  tried  to  comfort  him  after  they  were  gone.  *'  I  know  that  they 
have  both  been  very  good  to  us,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  she  and  her 
sister,  together  with  the  child  and  the  nurse,  hurried  away  towards  Baker 
Street  in  a  cab,  "  but  I  have  never  for  a  moment  felt  that  they  were  glad 
to  have  us."  "But  how  could  they  have  been  glad  to  have  us,"  she 
wlded  afterwards,  **  when  we  brought  such  trouble  with  us  ?  "  But  they 
to  whom  they  were  going  now  would  receive  her  with  joy  ;-*-would  make 
her  welcome  with  all  her  load  of  sorrows,  would  give  to  her  a  sympathy 
which  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  receive  from  others.  Though 
she  might  not  be  happy  now, — ^for  in  truth  how  could  she  be  ever  really 
happy  again, — ^there  would  be  a  joy  to  her  in  placing  her  child  in  her 
motiier's  arms,  and  in  receiving  her  father's  warm  caresses.  That  her 
&ther  wotQd  be  very  vehement  in  his  anger  against  her  husband  she 
knew  well, — for  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  vehement  man.  But  there  would 
^  some  support  for  her  in  the  very  violence  of  his  wrath,  and  at  this 
moment  it  was  such  support  that  she  most  needed.  Aj9  they  journeyed 
together  in  the  cab,  the  married  sister  seemed  to  be  in  the  higher  spirits 
of  the  two.  She  was  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  those  to  whom  she  was  going 
would  place  themselves  on  her  side.  Nora  had  her  own  story  to  teU  about 
Hugh  Stanbury,  and  was  by  no  means  so  sure  that  her  tale  would  be 
weeived  with  cordial  agreement.  "  Let  me  tell  them  myself,"  she  whis- 
P®ed  to  her  sister.  "  Not  to-night,  because  they  will  have  so  much  to  say 
^  you ;  but  I  shall  teU  mamma  to-morrow." 

The  train  by  which  the  Rowleys  were  to  reach  London  was  due  at  the 
station  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  the  two  sisters  timed  their  despatch  from  St. 
IHddulph's  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  hotel  at  eight.    ''  We  shall 
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be  there  now  before  mamma,"  said  Nora,  ^  because  fhey  will  lia^e  00 
much  luggage,  and  so  many  things,  and  the  trains  are  always  late." 
When  they  started  from  the  door  of  the  parsonage,  Mr.  Oathonae  gave 
the  direction  to  the  cabman,  <'  Gregg's  Hotel,  Baker  Street."  Then  at 
once  he  began  to  console  himself  in  that  they  were  gone. 

It  was  a  long  drive  from  8t.  Diddulph*s  in  the  east,  to  Mazylebone  in  the 
west,  of  London.  None  of  the  party  in  the  cab  knew  anything^  of  the 
region  through  which  they  passed.  The  cabman  took  the  line  by  tlie 
back  of  the  Bank,  and  Finsbory  Square  and  the  City  Boad,  thJTilnTig  it 
best,  probably,  to  avoid  the  crush  at  Holbom  Hill,  thoagh  at  the  expense 
of  something  of  a  circuit.  But  of  this  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora  knew 
nothing.  Had  their  way  taken  them  along  Piccadilly,  or  thronglL  May- 
fedr,  or  across  Grosvenor  Square,  they  would  have  known  where  they 
were ;  but  at  present  they  were  not  thinking  of  those  once  much-loved 
localities.  The  cab  passed  the  Angel,  and  up  and  down  the  hill  at  Pen- 
tonvUle,  and  by  the  King's  Gross  stations,  and  through  Euston  Square, — 
and  then  it  turned  up  Gower  Street.  Surely  the  man  should  have  gone 
on  along  the  New  Boad,  now  that  he  had  come  so  fiir  out  of  his  way. 
But  of  ^is  the  two  ladies  knew  nothing, — ^nor  did  the  nurse.  It  was  a 
dark,  windy  night,  but  the  lamps  in  the  streets  had  given  them  light,  so 
that  they  had  not  noticed  the  night.  Nor  did  they  notice^  it  now  as  the 
streets  became  narrower  and  darker.  They  were  hardly  thinlHTtg  that 
tiieir  journey  was  yet  at  an  end,  and  the  motiier  was  in  the  act  of  cov^ing 
her  boVs  face  as  he  lay  asleep  on  the  nurse's  lap,  when  the  cab  was 
stopped,  Nora  looking  out  through  the  window,  saw  the  word  *'  Hotel " 
over  a  doorway,  and  was  satisfied.  '* Shall  I  take  the  child,  ma'am?" 
said  a  man  in  black,  and  the  child  was  handed  out.  Nora  was  the  first  to 
follow,  and  she  then  perceived  that  the  door  of  the  hotel  was  not  open. 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  followed ;  and  then  they  looked  round  them, — and  the 
child  was  gone.  They  heard  the  rattle  of  another  cab  as  it  was 
carried  away  at  a  gallop  round  a  distant  comer ; — and  then  some  inlrlmg 
of  what  had  happened  came  upon  them.  The  father  had  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  his  child. 

It  was  a  narrow,  dark  street,  very  quiet,  having  about  it  a  certain  air  of 
poor  respectability, — an  obscure,  noiseless  street,  without  even  a  sig^  of 
life.  Some  unfortunate  one  had  endeavoured  here  to  keep  an  hotel ; — but 
there  was  no  hotel  kept  there  now.  There  had  been  much  craft  in 
selecting  the  place  in  which  the  child  had  been  taken  from  them.  As 
they  looked  around  them,  perceiving  the  terrible  misfortune  which  had 
bemllen  them,  there  was  not  a  human  being  near  them  save  the  cabman, 
who  was  occupied  in  unchaining,  or  pretending  to  unchain  the  heavy 
mass  of  luggage  on  the  roof.  The  windows  of  the  house  before  whicn 
they  were  stopping,  were  closed,  and  Nora  perceived  at  once  that  the 
hotel  was  not  inhabited.  The  cabman  must  have  perceived  it  also.  As 
for  the  man  who  had  taken  the  child,  the  nurse  could  only  say  that  he 
was  dressed  in  black,  like  a  waiter,  that  he  had  a  napkin  imder  his  arm, 
and  no  hat  on  his  head.  He  had  taken  the  boy  tenderly  in  his  arms, — 
and  then  she  had  seen  nothing  further.  The  fi^  thing  that  Nora  had 
seen,  as  she  stood  on  the  pavement,  was  the  other  cab  moving  off  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  staggered  against  the  railings,  and  was  soon  scream- 
ing in  her  wretchedness.  Before  long  there  was  a  small  crowd  around  them, 
comprising  three  or  four  women,  a  lew  boys,  an  old  man  or  two, — and  a 
policeman.  To  the  policeman  Nora  had  soon  told  the  whole  story,  and 
the  cabman  was  of  course  attacked.    But  the  cabman  played  his  part  very 
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welL  He  declared  that  he  had  done  just  what  he  had  been  told  to  do. 
Nora  was  indeed  sure  that  she  had  heard  her  uncle  desire  him  to  drive  to 
Gregg's  Hotel  in  Baker  Street.  The  cabman  in  answer  to  this,  declared 
that  he  had  not  clearly  heard  the  old  gentleman's  directions ;  but  that  a 
man  whom  he  had  conceived  to  be  a  servant,  had  very  plainly  told  him 
to  drive  to  Parker's  Hotel,  Mowbray  Street,  Gower  Street.  "  I  comed 
ever  so  far  out'  of  my  way,"  said  the  cabman,  "  to  avoid  the  rumpus  with 
the  honmibuses  at  the  hill, — cause  the  ladies'  things  is  so  heavy  we'd 
never  got  up  if  the  'orse  had  once  jibbed."  All  which,  though  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  seemed  to  impress  the  policeman  with  the 
idea  that  the  cabman,  if  not  a  true  man,  was  going  to  be  too  clever  for 
them  on  this  occasion.  And  the  crafty  cabman  went  on  to  declare  that 
his  horse  was  so  tired  with  the  load  that  he  could  not  go  on  to  Baker 
Street.  They  muibt  get  another  cab.  Take  his  number !  Of  course  they 
could  take  his  number.  There  was  his  number.  His  fare  was  four  and 
six, — that  is  if  the  ladies  wouldn't  pay  him  anything  extra  for  the  terrible 
load ;  and  he  meant  to  have  it.  It  would  be  sixpence  more  if  they  kept 
him  there  many  minutes  longer.  The  number  was  taken,  and  another  cab 
was  got,  and  the  luggage  was  transferred,  and  the  money  was  paid,  while 
the  imhappy  mother  was  still  screaming  in  hysterics  against  the  railings. 
What  had  been  done  was  soon  clear  enough  to  all  those  around  her. 
Nora  had  told  the  policeman,  and  had  told  one  of  the  women,  thinking  to 
obtain  their  sympathy  and  assistance.  ^*  It's  the  kid's  dada  as  has  taken 
it,"  said  one  man,  '^and  there  ain't  nothing  to  be  done."  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done ;— nothing  at  any  rate  then  and  there. 

Nora  had  been  very  eager  that  the  cabman  should  be  arrested ;  but  the 
policeman  assured  her  that  such  an  arrest  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
would  have  been  useless  had  it  been  possible.  The  man  would  be  forth- 
coniing  if  his  presence  should  be  again  desired,  but  he  had  probably, — so 
said  the  policeman, — ^really  been  detdred  to  drive  to  Mowbray  Street. 
"They  knows  where  to  find  me  if  they  wants  me, — only  I  must  be  paid 
my  time,"  said  the  cabman  confidently.  And  the  policeman  was  of 
opinion  that  as  the  boy  had  been  kidnapped  on  behalf  of  the  father,  no 
legal  steps  could  be  taken  either  for  the  recovery  of  the  child  or  for  the 
ponishment  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  act.  He  got  up,  however,  on  the 
^x  of  the  cab,  and  accompanied  the  party  to  the  hotel  in  Baker  Street, 
^ey  reached  it  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
Lady  Kowley,  and  the  reader  must  imagine  the  confusion,  the  anguish, 
and  the  disappointment  of  that  meeting.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  hardly 
in  possession  of  her  senses  when  she  reached  her  mother,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  be  tranquil  even  when  she  was  assured  by  her  father  that  her 
son  would  sufier  no  immediate  evil  by  being  transferred  to  his  father's 
hands.  She  in  her  frenzy  declared  that  she  would  never  see  her  little 
one  again,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  father  might  not  improbably 
^^stroy  the  child.  "  He  is  mad,  papa,  and  does  not  know  what  he  does. 
1^0  you  mean  to  say  that  a  madman  may  do  as  he  pleases  ? — that  he  may 
rob  my  child  from  me  in  the  streets  P — that  he  may  take  him  out  of  my 
J^  arms  in  that  way  ?"  And  she  was  almost  angry  with  her  feither 
oecause  no  attempt  was  made  that  night  to  recover  the  boy. 

Bir  Marmaduke,  who  was  notliimself  a  good  lawyer,  had  been  closeted 
^th  the  policeman  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  had  learned  the  police- 
y^'s  views.  Of  course,  the  father  of  the  child  was  the  person  who  had 
«>ne  the  deed.  Whether  the  cabman  had  been  in  the  plot  or  not,  was 
^t  matter  of  much  conseqaence.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  some  one 
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had  told  the  man  to  go  to  Parker's  Hotel,  as  the  cab  was  startmg' ;  and  it 
woald  probably  be  impossible  to  pimish  him  in  the  teetb  of  sach  instrac- 
tions.  Sir  Maimaduke,  however,  could  doubtless  have  the  cabman  som- 
moned.  And  as  for  the  absolute  abduction  of  the  child,  the  policeman 
was  of  opinion  that  a  &ther  could  not  be  punished  for  obtaining  possession 
of  his  son  by  such  a  stratagem,  unless  the  custody  of  the  child  had  been 
made  over  to  the  mother  by  some  court  of  law.  The  policeman,  indeed, 
seemed  to  think  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  was  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him.  When  this  was  explained  to  Hrs.  Trevelyan 
by  her  mother,  she  again  became  hysterical  in  her  agony,  and  could 
hardly  be  restrained  from  going  forth  herself  to  look  for  her  lost  treasnre. 

It  need  hardly  be  further  explained  that  Treyelyan  had  planned  the 
stratagem  in  concert  with  Mr.  Bozzle.    Bozzle,  though  strongly  cautioned 
by  his  wife  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger  in  the  matter,  was  sorely 
tempted  by  his  employer's  offer  of  a  hundred  jwunds.    He  positively  ^> 
fused  to  be  a  party  to  any  attempt  at  yiolence  at  St.  Diddulph's ;  bnt 
when  he  learned,  as  he  did  learn,  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with  her  sister 
and  baby,  were  to  be  transferred  from  St.  Diddulph*s  in  a  cab  to  Baker 
Street,  and  that  the  journey  was  luckily  to  be  made  during  the  shades  of 
evening,  his  active  mind  went  to  work,  and  he  arranged  the  plan.     There 
were  many  difficulties,  and  even  some  pecuniary  difficulty.    He  bargained 
that  he  should  have  his  hundred  pounds  clear  of  all  deduction  for  expenses, 
and  then  the  attendant  expenses  were  not  insignificant.    It  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  four  men  in  the  service,  all  good  and  true ;  and  men 
require  to  be  well  paid  for  such  goodness  and  truth.    There  was  the  man, 
himself  an  ex-policeman,  who  gave  the  instructions  to  the  first  cabman, 
as  he  was  starting.     The  cabman  would  not  undertake  the  job  at  all 
unless  he  were  so  instructed  on  the  spot,  asserting  that  in  tins  way  he 
would  be  able  to  prove  that  the  orders  he  obeyed  came  from  the  lady*s 
husband.    And  there  was  the  crafty  pseudo- waiter,  with  the  napkin  and 
no  hat,  who  had  carried  the  boy  to  the  cab  in  which  his  fa.ther  was  sit- 
ting.   And  there  were  the  two  cabmen.    Bozzle  planned  it  all,  and  with 
some  difficulty  arranged  the  preliminaries.      How  successful  was  the 
scheme,  we  have  seen ;  and  Bozzle,  for  a  month,  was  able  to  assume  a 
superiority  over  his  wife,  which  that  honest  woman  found  to  be  very  dis- 
agreeable.   <^  There  ain't  no  fraudulent  abduction  in  it  at  all,"  Bozzle 
exclaimed,  ''  because  a  wife  ain't  got  no  rights  again  her  husbaifd, — ^not 
in  such  a  matter  as  that. ' '    Mrs.  Bozzle  implied  that  if  her  husband  were  to 
take  her  child  away  from  her  without  her  leave,  she'd  let  him  know  some- 
thing about  it.     But  as  the  husband  had  in  his  possession  the  note  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  realized,  Mrs.  Bozzle  had  not  much  to  say  in  support  of 
her  view  of  the  case. 

On  the  morning  after  the  occurrence,  while  Sir  Maimaduke  was  waiting 
with  his  solicitor  upon  a  magistrate  to  find  whether  anything  could  be 
done,  the  following  letter  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  Gregg's 
Hotel  :— 

«  Our  child  is  safe  with  me,  and  will  remain  so.  If  you  care  to  obtain 
legal  advice  you  will  find  that  I  as  his  father  have  a  right  to  keep  him 
under  my  protection.  I  shall  do  so ;  but  will  allow  you  to  see  him  as 
soon  as  I  shall  have  received  a  full  guarantee  that  you  have  no  idea  of 
withdrawing  him  from  my  charge. 

**  A  home  for  yourself  with  me  is  still  open  to  you, — on  condition  that 
you  will  give  me  the  promise  that  I  have  demanded  frx>m  you ;  and  as 
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long  as  I  shall  not  hear  that  you  again  see  or  communicato  with  the  person 
to  whose  acquaintance  I  object.  While  you  remain  away  from  me  I  will 
cause  you  to  be  paid  £50  a  month,  as  I  do  not  wish  that  you  should  be  a 
burden  on  others.  But  this  payment  will  depend  also  on  your  not  seeing 
or  holding  any  communication  with  the  person  to  whom  I  have  alluded. 

^  Your  affectionate  and  offended  husband, 

"Louis  Tjelbyelyan. 


"A  letter  addressed  to  the  Acrobats'  Club  will  reach  me." 

Sir  Eowley  came  home  dispirited  and  unhappy,  and  could  not  give 
much  comfort  to  his  daughter.    The  magistrate  had  told  him  that  though 
tiie  cabman  might  probably  be  punished  for  taking  the  ladies  otherwise 
than  as  direct^, — if  the  direction  to  Baker  Street  could  be  proved, — 
nothing  could  be  done  to  punish  the  farther.    The  magistrate  explamed 
that  under  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  the  mother  might  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  for  the  custody  of  any  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,'  and  that  the  court  would  probably  grant  such  custody, — unless  it 
were  shewn  that  the  wife  had  left  her  husband  without  sufficient  cause. 
The  magistrate  could  not  undertake  to  say  whether  or  no  sufficient  cause 
had  here  been  given ; — or  whether  the  husband  was  in  fault  or  the  wife.   It 
was,  however,  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  application  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery.     It  appeared, — so  said  the  magistrate, — ^that  the 
husband  had  offered  a  home  to  his  wife,  and  that  in  offering  it  he  had 
attempted  to  impose  no  conditions  which  could  be  shown  to  be  crue] 
before  a  judge.    The  magistrate  thought  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  had  done 
nothing  illegal  in  taking  the  chUd  from  the  cab.     Sir  Marmaduke,  on 
hearing  this,  was  of  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  legal  inter- 
ference.   His  private  desire  was  to  get  hold  of  Trevelyan  and  pull  him 
limb  from  limb.    Lady  Rowley  thought  that  her  daughter  had  better  go 
back  to  her  husband,  let  the  future  consequences  be  what  they  might.    And 
the  poor  desolate  mother  herself  had  almost  brought  herself  to  offer  to  do 
so,  having  in  her  brain  some  idea  that  she  would  after  a  while  be  able  to 
escape  with  her  boy.    As  for  love  for  her  husband,  certainly  there  was 
none  now  left  in  her  bosom.    Nor  could  she  teach  herself  to  think  it 
possible  that  she  should  ever  live  with  him  again  on  friendly  terms.    But 
she  would  submit  to  anything  with  the  object  of  getting  back  her  boy. 
Three  or  four  letters  were  written  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  as  many  days  from 
his  wife,  from  Lady  Rowley,  and  from  Nora ;  in  which  various  overtures 
were  made.    Trevelyan  wrote  once  again  to  his  wife.     She  knew,  he 
said,  already  the  terms  on  which  she  might  come  back.  These  terms  were 
still  open  to  her.    As  for  the  boy,  he  certainly  should  not  leave  his  father. 
A  meeting  might  be  jtlanned  on  condition  that  he,  Trevelyan,  were  pro- 
vided witti  a  written  assurance  from  his  wife  that  she  would  not  endeavour 
to  remove  the  boy,  and  that  he  himself  should  be  present  at  the  meeting. 

Thus  the  first  week  weis  passed  after  Sir  Marmaduke's  return, — and  a 
most  wretched  tune  it  was  for  all  the  party  at  Gregg's  Hotel. 
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CHAPTER  LXn. 

LADY  BOWLBT  MAKES  AN   ATTEMPT. 

NoTHiNO  could  be  more  uiLcomfortable  than  the  state  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
Itowley's  fEimily  for  the  first  ten  days  after  the  arriyal  in  London  of  the 
GK)yemor  of  the  Mandarin  Islands.    Lady  Kowley  had  brought  with  her 
two  of  her  girls, — ^the  third  and  fourth, — and,  as  we  know,  had  beeoi 
joined  by  the  two  eldest,  so  that  there  was  a  large  family  of  ladies 
gathered  together.    A  house  had  been  taken  in  Manchester  Street,  to 
which  they  had  intended  to  transfer   themselves   after  a  single  night 
passed  at  Gregg's  Hotel.    But  the  trouble  and  sorrow  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  abduction  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  child,  and  the  consequent  labours 
thrust  upon  Sir  Marmaduke*s  shoulders  had  been  so  heavy,  that  they  had 
slept  BIZ  nights  at  the  hotel,  before  they  were  able  to  move  themselves 
into  the  house  prepared  for  them.    By  that  time  all  idea  had  been  aban- 
doned of  recovering  the  child  by  any  legal  means  to  be  taken  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the    niegality  of  the  abduction.     The  boy  was  with  his 
fskther,  and  the  lawyers  seemed  to  think  that  the  father's  rights  were 
paramount, — as  he  had  offered  a  home  to  his  wife  without  any  condi- 
tions which  a  court  of  law  would  adjudge  to  be  cruel.   If  she  could  shew 
that  he  had  driven  her  to  live  apart  from  him  by  his  own  bad  conduct, 
then  probably  the  custody  of  her  boy  might  be  awarded  to  her,  until 
the  child  should  be  seven  yetirs  old.     But  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  explained  to  Sir  Marmaduke's  lawyer  by  Lady  Rowley, 
that  gentieman  shook  his  head.    Mrs.  Trevelyan  had,  he  Baid,*no  case 
with  which  she  could  go  into  court.   Then  by  degrees  there  were  words 
whispered  as  to  the  husband's  madness.    The  lawyer  said  that  that  was 
a  matter  for  the  doctors.    If  a  certain  amount  of  medical  evidence  could 
be  obtained  to  shew  that  the  husband  was  in  truth  mad,  the  wife  could, 
no  doubt,  obtain  the  custody  of  the  child.    When  this  was  reported  to 
Mrs.  Trevelyan>  she  declared  that  conduct  such  as  her  husband's  must 
suffice  to  prove  any  man  to  be  mad ;  but  at  this  Sir  Marmaduke  shook  his 
head,  and  Lady  Rowley  sat,  sadly  silent,  with  her  daughter's  hand  within 
her  own.    They  would  not  dare  to  toll  her  that  she  could  regain  her  child 
by  that  plea. 

During  those  ten  days  they  did  not  learn  whither  the  boy  had  been 
carried,  nor  did  they  know  even  where  the  father  might  be  found.  Sir 
Marmaduke  followed  up  the  address  as  given  in  the  letter,  and  learned 
from  the  porter  at  *'  The  Acrobats"  that  l£e  gentieman's  letters  were  sent 
to  No.  bb^  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Borough.  To  this  uncomfortable 
locality  Sir  Marmaduke  travelled  more  than  once.  Thrice  he  went  thither, 
intent  on  finding  his  son-in-law's  residence.  On  the  two  first  occasions 
he  saw  no  one  but  Mrs.  Bozzle;  and  the  discretion  of  that  lady  in 
declining  to  give  any  information  was  most  admirable.  *^  Trewillian ! " 
Yes,  she  had  heard  the  name  certainly.  It  might  be  that  her  husband 
had  business  engagements  with  a  gent  of  that  name.  She  would  not  say 
even  that  for  certain,  as  it  was  not  her  custom  over  to  make  any  inquiries 
as  to  her  husband's  business  engagemente.  Her  husband's  business  engage- 
ments were,  she  said,  much  too  important  for  the  "  likes  of  she  "  to  know 
anything  about  them.  When  was  Bozzle  likely  to  be  at  home  ?  Bozzle  was 
never  likely  to  be  at  home.  According  to  her  showing,  Bozzle  was  of  all 
husbands  the  most  eixatic.    He  might  perhaps  come  in  for  an  hour  or 
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two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on.  a  Wednesday,  or  perhaps  would  take  a 
cup  of  tea  at  home  on  Friday  evening.  But  anything  so  fitful  and  uncer- 
tain as  were  Bozzle's  appearances  in  the  hosom  of  his  family  was  not  to  he 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  woman.  Sir  Marmaduke  then  called  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  on  Wednesday,  but  Bozzle  was  reported  to  he  away  in 
the  provinces.  His  wife  had  no  idea  in  which  of  the  provinces  he  was  at 
that  moment  engaged.  The  persevering  governor  from  the  islands  called 
again  on  the  En&y  evening,  and  then,  by  chance,  Bozzle  was  found  at 
home.  But  Sir  Marmaduke  succeeded  in  gaining  very  little  information 
even  from  Bozzle.  The  man  acknowledged  that  he  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Trevelyan.  Any  letter  or  parcel  left  with  him  for  Mr.  Trevelyan  should 
be  duly  sent  to  that  gentleman.  If  Sir  Marmaduke  wanted  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan's  address,  he  could  write  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  ask  for  it.  If  Mr. 
Trevelyan  declined  to  give  it,  was  it  likely  that  he,  Bozzle,  should  betray 
it  P  Sir  Marmaduke  explained  who  he  was  at  some  length.  Bozzle  with 
a  smile  assured  the  governor  that  he  knew  very  well  who  he  was.  He 
let  drop  a  few  words  to  show  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  course  of  Sir  Marmaduke's  family  affairs.  He  knew  all  about  the 
Mandarins,  and  Colonel  Osborne,  and  Gregg's  Hotel, — not  that  he  said 
anything  about  Parker's  Hotel, — and  the  Colonial  Office.  He  spoke  of 
Miias  Nora,  and  even  knew  the  names  of  the  other  two  young  ladies.  Miss 
Sophia  and  Miss  Lucy.  It  was  a  weakness  with  Bozzle, — ^that  of  display- 
ing his  information.  He  would  have  much  liked  to  be  able  to  startle  Sir 
Marmaduke  by  describing  the  Government  House  in  the  island,  or  by 
telling  him  something  of  his  old  carriage-horses.  But  of  such  informa- 
tion as  Sir  Marmaduke  desired,  Sir  Marmaduke  got  none. 

And  there  were  other  troubles  which  fell  very  heavily  upon  the  poor 
governor,  who  had  come  home  as  it  were  for  a  holiday,  and  who  was  a 
man  hatmg  work  naturally,  and  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life, 
had  never  been  called  on  to  do  much  work.  A  man  may  govern  the  Man- 
darins and  yet  live  in  comparative  idleness.  To  do  such  governing  work 
well  a  man  should  have  a  good  presence,  a  flow  of  words  which  should 
mean  nothing,  an  excellent  temper,  and  a  love  of  hospitality.  With  these 
attributes  Sir  Bowley  was  endowed ;  for,  though  his  disposition  was  by 
nature  hot,  for  governing  purposes  it  had  been  brought  by  practice  under 
good  control.  He  had  now  been  summoned  home  through  the  machina- 
tions of  his  dangerous  old  friend  Colonel  Osborne,  in  order  that  he  might 
give  the  results  of  his  experience  in  governing  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  coming  to  England  on  this  business  he  had 
thought  much  more  of  his  holiday,  of  his  wife  and  children,  of  his 
<^ghter8  at  home,  of  his  allowance  per  day  while  he  was  to  be  away 
^m  his  government,  and  of  his  salary  to  be  paid  to  him  entire  during 
^  absence,  instead  of  being  halved  as  it  would  be  if  he  werd  away  on 
leave, — ^he  had  thought  much  more  in  coming  home  on  these  easy  and 
pleasant  matters,  than  he  did  on  the  work  that  was  to  be  required  from 
^when  he  arrived.  And  then  it  came  to  pass  that  he  felt  himself 
^ost  injured  when  the  Colonial  Office  demanded  his  presence  from  day 
to  day,  and  when  clerks  bothered  him  with  questions  as  to  which  they 
®*Pocted  ready  replies,  but  in  replying  to  which  Sir  Marmaduke  was  by 
no  means  read^.  The  working  men  at  the  Colonial  Office  had  not  quite 
^ught  that  Sir  Marmaduke  was  the  most  fitting  man  for  the  job  in  hand. 
Ihere  was  a  certain  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  at  another  set  of  islands  in  quite 
jnother  part  of  the  world,  who  was  supposed  by  these  working  men  at 
nome  te  be  a  very  paragon  of  a  governor.    If  he  had  been  had  home, — 
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80  said  tiie  workmg  men, — ^no  Gommittee  of  the  Home  would  haTe  been 
able  to  malEe  anythmg  of  him.  They  might  haTo  aaked  him  queiitioiis 
week  after  week,  and  he  wonld  have  answ^ed  than  all  flnently  and  wooM 
hare  committed  nobody.  He  knew  all  the  ins  and  onta  of  governing, — 
did  ]&.  Thomas  Smith, — and  was  a  match  for  tiie  sharpest  Committee  that 
ever  sat  at  Westminster.  Popr  Sir  Mannadnke  was  a  man  of  a  Tery  dif- 
ferent sort ;  all  of  which  was  known  by  the  working  men ;  bat  the  Par- 
liamentary interest  had  been  too  strong,  and  bere  was  Sir  Mannadnke  at 
home.  Bat  the  working  men  were  not  disposed  to  make  matters  so  {fea- 
sant for  Sir  Mannadnke,  as  Sir  Mannadnke  had  expected.  The  Commit- 
tee wonld  not  examine  Sir  Marmadake  till  after  Easter,  in  the  middle  of 
April ;  bnt  it  was  expected  of  him  that  he  shoold  read  bine-books  without 
number,  and  he  was  so  catechised  by  the  working  men  that  he  almost 
began  to  wish  himself  back  at  the  Mandarins.  In  this  way  the  new  esta- 
blishment in  Manchester  Street  was  not  at  first  in  a  l]a])py  or  even  in  a 
contented  condition. 

At  last,  after  about  ten  days,  Lad^  Bowley  did  succeed  in  obtaining  an 
interview  with  Trevelyan.  A  meetmg  was  arranged  through  Bozzle,  and 
took  place  in  a  very  dark  and  gloomy  room  at  an  inn  in  the  City.  Why 
Bozzle  should  have  selected  the  Bremen  Coffee  House,  in  Poult^s  Alley, 
for  this  meeting  no  fit  reason  can  surely  be  given,  unless  it  was  that  he 
conceived  himself  bound  to  select  the  most  dreary  locality  within  his 
knowledge  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion.  Poulter's  Alley  is  a  narrow 
dark  passage  somewhere  behind  the  Mansion  House;  and  the  Bremen 
Coffee  House, — ^why  so  called  no  one  can  now  tell, — is  one  of  those  strange 
houses  of  public  resort  in  the  City  at  which  the  guests  seem  never  to  eat, 
never  to  drink,  never  te  sleep,  but  to  come  in  and  out  after  a  mysterious 
and  almost  ghostly  fashion,  6eein£^  their  friends,— -or  perhaps  iheir  ene- 
mies, in  nooks  and  comers,  and  carrying  on  their  conferences  in  low, 
melancholy  whispers.  There  is  an  aged  waiter  at  the  Bremen  Coffee 
House ;  and  there  is  certainly  one  private  sitting-room  up-stairs.  It  was 
a  dingy,  ill-fiimished  room,  with  an  old  large  mahogany  table,  an  old 
horse-hair  sofa,  six  horse-hair  chairs,  two  old  round  mirrors,  and  an  old 
mahogany  press  in  a  comer.  It  was  a  chamber  so  sad  in  its  appearance 
that  no  wholesome  useful  work  could  have  been  done  within  it ;  nor  could 
men  have  eaten  there  with  any  appetite,  or  have  drained  the  flowing  bowl 
with  any  touch  of  joviality.  It  was  generally  used  for  such  purposes  as 
that  to  which  it  was  now  appropriated,  and  no  doubt  had  been  ts^en  by 
Bozzle  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion.  Here  Lady  Eowley  arrived 
precisely  at  the  hour  fixed,  and  was  told  that  the  gentleman  was  waiting 
up-stairs  for  her. 

There  had,  of  course,  been  many  family  consultations  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  this  meeting  shotdd  be  arranged.  Should  Sir  Mannadnke  accom- 
pany his  wife ; — or,  perhaps,  should  Sir  Marmaduke  go  alone  ?  Lady 
Rowley  had  been  very  much  in  favour  of  meeting  Mr.  Trevelyan  without 
any  one  to  assist  her  in  the  conference.  As  for  Sir  Marmaduke,  no  meet- 
ing could  be  ooncladed  between  him  and  his  son-in-law  without  a  per- 
sonal, and  probably  a  violent  quarrel.  Of  that  Lady  Bowley  had  been 
quite  sure.  Sir  Marmaduke,  since  he  had  been  home,  had,  in  the  midst 
of  his  various  troubles,  been  driven  into  so  vehement  a  state  of  indigna- 
tion agkinst  his  son-in-law  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  of  the  wretehed  man 
without  strongest  terms  of  opprobrium.  Nothing  was  too  bad  to  be  said 
by  him  of  one  who  had  ill-treated  his  dearest  daughter.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  Sir  Marmaduke  had  heard  only  one  side  of  the  question.    He 
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had  questioned  his  daughter,  and  had  constantly  seen  his  old  Mend 
Osborne'.  The  Colonel's  journey  down  to  Devonshire  had  been  made  to 
appear  the  most  natural  proceeding  in  the  world.  The  correspondence  of 
which  Trevelyan  thought  so  much  had  been  shown  to  consist  of  such 
notes  as  might  pass  between  any  old  gentleman  and  any  young  woman. 
The  promise  which  Trevelyan  had  endeavoured  to  exact,  and  which  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  had  declined  to  give,  appeared  to  the  angry  father  to  be  a 
monstrous  insult.  He  knew  that  the  Colonel  was  an  older  man  than  him- 
self, and  his  Emily  was  still  to  him  only  a  young  g^l.  It  was  incredible 
to  >"Tn  that  anybody  should  have  regarded  his  old  comrade  as  his  daughter's 
lover.  He  did  not  believe  that  anybody  had,  in  truth,  so  regarded  the 
man.  The  tale  had  been  a  monstrous  invention  on  the  part  01  the  hus- 
band, got  up  because  he  had  become  tired  of  his  young  wife.  According 
to  Sir  Marmaduke's  way  of  thinking,  Trevelyan  should  either  be  thrashed 
within  an  inch  of  his  me,  or  else  locked  up  in  a  mad-house.  Colonel 
Osborne  shook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  conviction  that  the  poor  man 
was  mad. 

But  Lady  Eowley  was  more  hopeful.  Though  she  was  as  confident 
about  her  daughter  as  was  the  father,  she  was  less  confident  about  the  old 
friend.  She,  probably,  was  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  man  of  fifty  might  put 
on  the  airs  and  assume  the  character  of  a  young  lover ;  and  acting  on  that 
suspicion,  entertaining  also  some  hope  that  bad  as  matters  now  were  they 
might  be  mended,  she  had  taken  care  that  Colonel  Osborne  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan should  not  be  brought  together.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  famed,  but 
Lady  Eowley  had  been  firm.  "  If  you  think  so,  mamma,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  said,  with  something  of  scorn  in  her  tone, — *'  of  course  let  it  be  so." 
Lady  Bowley  had  said  that  it  would  be  better  so ;  and  the  two  had  not 
seen  each  other  since  the  memorable  visit  to  Nuneombe  Putney.  And 
now  Lady  Bowley  was  about  to  meet  her  son-in-law  with  some  slight 
hope  that  she  might  arrange  affairs.  She  was  quite  aware  that  present 
indignation,  though  certaimy  a  gratification,  might  be  indulged  in  at 
much  too  great  a  cost.  It  would  be  better  for  all  reasons  that  Emily 
should  go  back  to  her  husband  and  her  home,  and  that  Trevelyan  should 
be  forgiven  for  his  iniquities. 

Bozzle  was  at  the  tavern  during  the  interview,  but  he  was  not  seen  by 
Lady  Rowley.  He  remained  seated  down-stairs,  in  one  of  the  dingy  cor- 
ners, ready  to  give  assistance  to  his  patron  should  assistance  be  needed. 
When  Lady  Rowley  was  shown  into  the  gloomy  sitting-room  by  the  old 
waiter,  she  found  lievelyan  alone,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  waiting  for  her.  *<  This  is  a  sad  occasion,"  he  said,  as  he  advanced 
to  give  her  his  hand. 

**  A  very  sad  occasion,  Louis." 

**  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  have  heard  of  what  has  occurred,  Lady 
Rowley.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  you  must  have  heard  me 
spoken  of  with  censure." 

<<  I  think  my  child  has  been  ill  used,  Louis,"  she  replied. 

"  Of  course  you  do.  I  could  not  expect  that  it  &ould  be  otherwise. 
When  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  meet  you  here,  I  was  quite  aware 
that  yon  would  have  taken  the  side  against  me  before  you  had  heard  my 
story.  It  is  I  that  have  been  ill  u^, — cruellj  misused ;  but  I  do  not 
expect  that  you  should  believe  me.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do.  I  would 
not  for  worlds  separate  the  mother  from  her  daughter." 

"  But  why  have  you  separated  your  own  wife  from  her  child  ?  " 

'*  Because  it  was  my  dirty.    What !    Is  a  father  not  to  have  the  charge 
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of  Mb  own  son  ?    I  have  done  notiung,  I^dj  BoiHe^,  to  jortify  a 
tion  which  is  oontnrj  to  the  htws  of  natme." 
«« Where  is  the  Iw^,  LoniB?  " 

^  Ah ; — ^thst  is  ioiBt  what  I  am  not  pcepared  to  tdl  anj  one  wiio  has 
taken  my  wife's  side  tall  I  know  that  my  wife  has  consented  to  pay  to  me 
that  obedience  which  I,  ss  her  hnsband,  haTD  a  lig^  to  demuid.  If 
Ibouly  will  do  as  I  request  of  her,  ss  I  commsnd  her," — ss  Trevelyan  amid 
this,  he  spoke  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  give  the  highest  poamble 
idea  of  his  own  anthozity  and  dignity, — ^  then  she  may  see  her  child 
without  delay." 

''What  is  it  yon  request  of  my  daughter?" 

**  Obedience ; — simply  thst.    Snbmisnon  to  my  will,  which  is  soiely  a 
wife's  duty.    Let  her  beg  my  pardon  for  what  has  occatied, — ** 
**  She  cannot  do  that,  Louis." 

''And  solemnly  pronuse  me,"  continued  Trerelyan,  not  deigning  to 
notice  Lady  Bowley's  interruption,  "that  she  will  hold  no  farther  inter- 
course with  that  snake  in  the  grass  who  wormed  his  way  into  my  house, — 
let  her  be  humble,  and  penitent,  and  affectionate,  and  then  she  shall  be 
restored  to  her  husband  and  to  her  child."    He  said  this  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  and  waying  his  hand,  as  though  he  were  making  a  speech 
that  was  intended  to  be  eloquent, — as  though  he  had  conceived  tliat  he 
was  te  overcome  his  mother-in-law  by  the  weight  of  his  words  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  demeanour.    And  yet  his  demeanour  was  ridiculous, 
and  his  words  would  have  had  no  weight  had  they  not  tended  to  show 
Lady  Bowley  how  litUe  prospect  there  was  that  she  should  be  able  to  heal 
this  breach.    He  himself  too,  was  so  altered  in  appearance  since  she  had 
last  seen  him,  bright  with  the  hopes  of  his  young  mairied  hap^Hneas,  that 
she  would  hardly  nave  recognised  him  had  she  met  him  in  the  street.    He 
was  thin,  and  pale,  and  haggard,  and  mean.    And  as  he  stalked  up  and 
down  the  room,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  very  character  of  the  man  was 
changed.    She  had  not  previously  known  him  to  be  pompous,  unreason- 
able, and  absurd.    She  did  not  answer  him  at  once,  as  she  perceived  that 
he  had  not  finished  his  address ; — and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  con- 
tinued.    **  Lady  Bowley,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not  have  done  for  your 
daughter, — for  my  wife.    All  that  I  had  was  hers.    I  did  not  dictate  to 
her  any  mode  of  me ;  I  required  from  her  no  sacrifices ;  I  subjected  her  to 
no  caprices ;  but  I  was  determined  to  be  master  in  my  own  house." 

"I  do  not  think,  Louis,  that  she  has  ever  denied  your  right  to  be 
master." 

^'  To  be  master  in  my  own  hoose,  and  to  be  paramoimt  in  my  influence 
over  her.    So  much  I  had  a  right  to  demand." 
"  Who  has  denied  your  right  P" 

"  She  has  submitted  herself  to  the  counsels  and  to  the  influences  of  a 
man  who  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  me  in  her  affection.    In  saying 
that  I  make  my  accusation  as  light  against  her  as  is  possible.    I  might 
make  it  much  heavier,  and  yet  not  sin  against  the  truth." 
<<This  is  an  illusion,  Louis." 

'*  Ah ; — ^well.  No  doubt  it  becomes  you  to  defend  your  child.  Was  it 
an  illusion  when  he  went  to  Devonshire  P  Was  it  an  illusion  when  he 
corresponded  with  her, — contrary  .to  my  express  orders, — ^both  before  and 
after  that  unhallowed  journey  P  Lady  Eowley,  there  must  be  no  mors 
such  illusions.  If  my  wife  means  to  come  back  to  me,  and  to  have  her 
child  in  her  own  hands,  she  must  be  penitent  as  regards  the  past,  and 
obedient  as  regards  the  future." 
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There  was  a 'wicked  bitterness  in  that  word  penitent  which  ahnost 
maddened  Iiady  Eowley.  She  had  come  to  this  meeting  believing  that 
Trevelyan  would  be  rejoiced  to  take  back  his  wife,  if  details  could  be 
arranged  for  his  doing  so  which  should  not  subject  him  to  the  necessity  of 
crying,  peccavi ;  but  i&e  found  him  speaking  of  his  wife  as  though  he  would 
be  doing  her  the  greatest  possible  favour  in  allowing  her  to  come  back  to 
him  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and  with  eishes  on  her  head.  She  could  under- 
stand from  what  she  had  heard  that  his  tone  and  manner  were  much 
changed  since  he  obtained  possession  of  the  child,  and  that  he  now  con- 
ceived that  he  had  his  wife  within  his  power.  That  he  should  become  a 
tyrant  because  he  had  the  power  to  tyrannise  was  not  in  accordance  with 
her  former  conception  of  the  man's  character; — but  then  he  was  so 
changed,  that  she  felt  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  man  who  now  stood 
before  her.  *'  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  my  daughter  has  done  anything 
that  requires  penitence/'  said  Lady  Kowley. 
"  I  dare  say  not ;  but  my  view  is  different.'- 

^  '*  She  cannot  admit  herself  to  be  wrong  when  she  knows  herself  to  be 
right.  You  would  not  have  her  confess  to  a  fault,  the  very  idea  of  which 
has  always  been  abhorrent  to  her  ?" 

*'  She  must  be  crushed  in  spirit,  Lady  Rowley,  before  she  can  again 
become  a  pure  and  happy  woman." 

"  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  now,  at  last,  worked 
up  to  a  fever  of  indig^tion.  **  My  daughter,  sir,  is  as  pure  a  woman  as 
you  have  ever  known,  or  are  likely  to  know.  You,  who  should  have  pro- 
tected her  agaiost  the  world,  will  some  day  take  blame  to  yourself  as  you 
remember  that  you  have  so  cruelly  maligned  her."  Then  she  walked 
away  to  the  door,  and  would  not  listen  to  &e  words  which  he  was  hurling 
after  her.  She  went  down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  house,  and  at  the  end 
of  Poulter's  Alley  found  the  cab  which  was  waiting  for  her. 

Trevelvan,  as  soon  as  he  was  alone,  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  Bozzle. 
And  while  the  waiter  was  coming  to  him,  and  until  his  myrmidon  had 
appeared,  he  continued  to  stalk  up  and  down  the  room,  waving  his  hand 
in  the  air  as  though  he  were  continuing  his  speech.  ^'  Bozzle/'  said  he, 
as  soon  as  the  man  had  closed  the  door,  '*  I  have  changed  my  mind." 
"As how,  Mr.  Trewillian?" 

"  I  shall  make  no  further  attempt.    I  have  done  all  that  man  can  do, 
l^d  have  done  it  in  vain.    Her  father  and  mother  uphold  her  in  her  con- 
duct, and  she  is  lost  to  me, — for  ever." 
"  But  the  boy,  Mr.  T.  ?" 

"I  have  my  child.  Yes, — ^I  have  my  child.  Poor  infant.  Bozzle,  I 
look  to  you  to  see  that  none  of  them  learn  our  retreat." 

"  As  for  that,  Mr.  Trewillian, — why  facts  is  to  be  come  at  by  one  party 
pretty  well  as  much  as  by  another.  Now,  suppose  the  things  was  changed, 
'^cey  warsey, — and  as  I  was  hacting  for  the  Colonel's  party." 

"  I) the  Colonel ! "  exclaimed  Trevelyan. 

"  Just  so,  Mr.  Trewillian ;  but  if  I  was  hacting  for  the  otiier  party,  and 
they  said  to  me,  *  Bozzle, — where's  the  boy  ? '  why,  in  three  days  I'd  be 
down  on  the  facts.    Facts  is  open,  Mr.  Trewillian,  if  you  knows  where  to 
look  for  them." 
^  I  shall  take  him  abroad, — at  once." 

"Think  twice  of  it,  Mr.  T.  The  boy  is  so  young,  you  see,  and  a 
pother's  'art  is  softer  and  lovinger  than  anything.  I'd  think  twice  of  it, 
^»  T.,  before  I  kept  'em  apart"  This  was  a  line  of  thought  which  Mr. 
Bozzle's  conscience  had  not  forced  lum  to  entertain  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
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profesflioiial  arrangements ;  but  now,  as  he  conTersed  with,  his  employer, 
and  became  by  degrees  aware  of  the  £ulure  of  TrevelTaii's  mind,  some 
shade  of  remorse  came  upon  him,  and  made  him  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
the  "  other  party." 

^  Am  I  not  always  thinking  of  it  ?  What  else  have  they  left  me  to 
think  of?  That  wm  do  for  to-day.  Yon  had  better  come  down  to  me 
to-morrow  afkemoon."  Bozzle  promised  obedience  to  these  instmctioits, 
and  as  soon  as  his  jMitron  had  started  he  paid  the  bill,  and  took  himself 
home. 

Lady  Bowley,  as  she  travelled  back  to  her  honse  in  Manchester  Street, 
almost  made  np  her  mind  that  the  separation  between  her  danghter  and 
her  son'in-law  had  better  be  continued.  It  was  a  very  sad  conclusion  to 
which  to  come,  but  she  could  not  believe  that  any  high-spirited  woman 
could  long  continue  to  submit  herself  to  the  caprices  of  a  man  so  unrea- 
sonable and  dictatorial  as  he  to  whom  she  had  just  been  listening.  ^Were 
it  not  for  the  boy,  there  would,  she  felt,  be  no  doubt  upon  the  matter. 
And  now,  as  matters  stood,  she  thought  that  it  should  be  their  great  object 
to  regain  possession  of  the  child,  l^en  she  endeavoured  to  calculate  what 
would  be  the  result  to  her  daughter,  if  in  very  truth  it  should  be  found 
that  the  wretched  man  was  mad.  To  hope  for  such  a  result  seemed  to 
her  to  be  very  wicked ; — ^and  yet  she  hardly  knew  how  not  to  hope  for  it. 
Well,  mamma,"  said  Emily  l^velyan,  with  a  fidnt  attempt  at  a 
smile,  '*  you  saw  him  ?" 

**  Yes,  dearest,  I  saw  him.    I  can  only  say  that  he  is  a  most  unreason- 
able man  P" 

"  And  he  would  tell  you  nothing  of  Louey  ?" 

"  No  dear, — ^not  a  word.** 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

8I&  MASMADUKB  AT  HOIOE. 


NosA  EowLBT  had  told  her  lover  that  there  was  to  be  no  further  commu- 
nication between  them  till  her  father  and  mother  should  be  in  Kogland; 
but  in  telling  him  so,  had  so  frankly  confessed  her  own  affection  for  him 
and  had  so  sturdily  promised  to  be  true  to  him,  that  no  lover  could  have 
been  reasonably  aggrieved  by  such  an  interdiction.  Nora  was  quite 
conscious  of  this^  and  was  aware  that  Hugh  Stanbury  had  received  such 
encouragement  as  ought  at  any  rate  to  bring  him  to  the  new  Bowley 
establishment,  as  soon  as  he  should  learn  where  it  had  fixed  itself.  But 
when  at  the  end  of  ten  days  he  had  not  shown  himself,  she  began  to  feel 
doubts.  Could  it  be  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  encounter  refusal  from  her  father,  or  that  he  had  found,  on  looking 
into  his  own  affairs  more  closely,  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  him  to  pro- 
pose to  take  a  wife  to  himself  while  his  means  were  so  poor  and  so  pre- 
carious P  Sir  Marmaduke  during  this  time  had  been  so  unhappy,  so 
fretful,  so  indignant,  and  so  much  worried,  that  Nora  herself  had  become 
almost  afraid  of  him ;  and,  without  much  reasoning  on  the  matter,  had 
taught^  herself  to  believe  that  Hugh  might  be  actuated  by  similar  fears. 
She  had  intended  to  tell  her  mother  of  what  had  occurred  between  her 
and  Stanbury  the  first  moment  that  she  and  Lady  Bowley  were  together ; 
but  then  there  had  fallen  upon  them  that  terrible  incident  of  the  loss  of 
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the  child,  and  the  whole  fiEimily  had  become  at  once  bo  wrapped  up  in  the 
agony  of  the  bereaved  mother,  and  so  fall  of  rage  against  the  unreasonable 
father,  that  there  seemed  to  Nora  to  be  no  possible  opportunity  for  the 
telling  of  her  own  love-story.  Emily  herself  appeared  to  have  rorgotten 
it  in  &e  midst  of  her  own  misery,  and  had  not  mentioned  Hugh  Stanbury's 
name  since  they  had  been  in  Manchester  Street.  We  have  all  felt  how  on  ^ 
occasions  our  own  hopes  and  fears,  nay,  almost  our  own  individuality, 
become  absorbed  in  and  obliterated  by  the  more  pressing  cares  and  louder 
voices  of  those  around  us.  Nora  hs^rdly  dared  to  allude  to  herself  while 
her  sister's  grief  was  still  so  prominent,  and  while  her  father  was  daily 
complaining  of  his  own  personal  annoyances  at  the  Colonial  Office.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  at  such  a  moment  she  could  not  introduce  a  new  matter 
for  dispute,  and  perhaps  a  new  subject  of  dismay. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  days  passed  by,  and  as  she  saw  nothing  of  Hugh 
Stanbury,  her  heart  became  sore  and  her  spirit  vexed.    It  seemed  to  her 
that  if  she  were  now  deserted  by  him,  all  the  world  would  be  over  for  her. 
The  Glascock  episode  in  her 'life  had  passed  by, — ^that  episode  which 
might  have  been  her  history,  which  might  have  been  a  history  so  pros- 
perous, so  magnificent,  and  probably  so  happy.    As  she  thought  of  herself 
and  of  circumstances  as  they  had  happened  to  her,  of  the  resolutions  which 
she  had  made  as  to  her  own  career  when  she  first  came  to  London,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  she  had  thrown  all  those  resolutions  away  in  spite  of 
the  wonderful  success  which  had  come  in  her  path,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  thinking  that  she  had  brought  herself  to  shipwreck  by  her  own 
indecision,    fi  must  not  be  imagined  that  she  regretted  what  she  had 
done.    She  knew  yery  well  that  to  have  acted  otiierwise  than  she  did 
when  Mr.  Glascock  came  to  her  at  Nuncombe  Putney  would  have  proved 
her  to  be  heartless,  selfish,  and  unwomanly.    Long  before  that  time  she 
had  determined  that  it  was  her  duty  to  marry  a  rich  man, — and,  if 
possible,  a  man  in  high  position.    Such  a  one  had  come  to  her, — one 
endowed  with  all  the  good  things  of  the  world  beyond  hei*  most  sanguine 
expectation, — and  she  had  rejected  him !    She  knew  that  she  had  been 
right  because  £^e  had  allowed  herself  to  love  the  other  man.    She  did  not 
repent  what  i^e  had  done,  the  circumstances  being  as  they  were,  but  she 
almost  regretted  that  she  had  been  so  soft  in  heart,  so  susceptible  of  the 
weakness  of  loye,  so  little  able  to  do  as  she  pleased  with  herself.    Of  what 
lue  to  her  was  it  that  she  loved  this  man  with  all  her  strength  of  affection 
when  he  never  came  to  her,  although  the  time  at  which  he  had  been  told 
that  he  might  come  was  now  ten  days  past  ? 

She  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in  we  drawing-room  listlessly  reading,  or 
pretending  to  read,  a  novel,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Hugh  Stanbury  was 
announced.  The  circumstances  of  the  moment  were  most  unfortunate  for 
Buch  a  visit.  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  been  down  at  Whitehall  in  the 
morning,  and  from  thence  had  made  a  journey  to  St.  Diddulph's-in-the- 
^^  and  back,  was  exceedingly  cross  and  out  of  temper.  They  had  told 
him  at  his  office  that  they  feu^  he  would  not  suffice  to  carry  through  the 
purpose  for  which  he  had  been  brought  home.  And  his  brother-in-law, 
the  parson,  had  expressed  to  him  an  opinion  that  he  was  in  great  part 
responsible  for  the  misfortune  of  his  daughter,  by  the  encouragement 
which  he  had  given  to  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Osborne.  Sir  Marmaduke 
Aad  in  consequence  quarrelled  both  with  the  chief  clerk  and  with  Mr. 
Outhouse,  and  had  come  home  surly  and  discontented.  Lady  Rowley  and 
her  eldest  daughter  were  away,  closeted  at  the  moment  with  Lady  Mil- 
borough,  with  whom  they  were  endeavouring  to  arrange  some  plan  by 
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which  the  boy  might  at  any  rate  be  giyen  back.  1  oor  Emily  Trevelyan 
was  humble  enough  now  to  Lady  Milborough, — ^was  prepared  to  be 
humble  to  any  one,  and  in  any  drcumstances,  so  that  ehe  should  not  be 
required  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  entertained  Colonel  Osborne  as  her 
lover.  The  two  younger  girls,  Sophy  and  Lucy,  were  in  the  room  when 
8tanbury  was  announced,  as  were  also  Sir  Maxinaduke,  who  at  that  very 
moment  was  uttering  angry  growls  at  the  obstinacy  and  want  of  reason 
with  which  he  had  l^n  treated  by  Mr.  Outhouse.  Now  Sir  Mannaduke 
had  not  so  much  as  heard  the  name  of  Hugh  Stanbury  as  yet ;  and  Nora, 
though  her  listiessness  was  all  at  an  end,  at  once  felt  how  impossible  it 
would  be  to  explain  any  of  the  circumstances  of  her  case  in  such  an.  inter- 
view as  this.  While,  however,  Hugh's  dear  steps  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  her  feminine  mind  at  once  went  to  work  to  ascertain  in  what  best 
mode,  with  what  most  attractive  reason  for  his  presence,  she  might  intro- 
duce the  young  man  to  her  father.  Had  not  the  girls  been  then  present, 
she  thought  tbit  it  might  have  been  expedient  to  leave  Hugh  to  teU  his 
own  story  to  Sir  Marmaduke.  But  she  had  no  opportunity  of  sending 
her  sisters  away ;  and,  unless  chance  should  remove  them,  this  could  not 
be  done. 

**  He  is  son  of  the  lady  we  were  with  at  Nuncombe  Putney,"  she  whis- 
pered to  her  £a,ther  as  she  got  up  to  move  across  the  room  to  welcome  her 
lover.  Now  Sir  Marmaduke  had  expressed  great  disapproval  of  that 
retreat  to  Dartmoor,  and  had  only  understood  respecting  it  that  it  had 
been  arranged  between  Trevelyan  and  the  family  in  whose  custody  his 
two  daughters  had  been  sent  awayinto  banishment.  He  was  not  there- 
fore specially  disposed  to  welcome  Hugh  Stanbury  in  consequence  of  this 
mode  of  introduddon. 

Hugh,  who  had  asked  for  Lady  Bowley  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  had 
learned  that  they  were  out  before  he  had  mentioned  Miss  Rowley's  name, 
was  almost  prepared  to  take  his  sweetheart  into  his  arms.  In  tiiat  half- 
minute  he  had  taught  himself  to  expect  that  he  would  meet  her  alone,  and 
had  altogether  forgotten  Sir  Marmaduke.  Young  men  when  they  call  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  day  never  expect  to  find  papas  at  home.  And  of  Sophia 
and  Lucy  he  had  either  heard  nothing  or  had  forgotten  what  he  had 
heard.  He  repressed  himself  however  in  time,  and  did  not  commit  either 
Nora  or  himself  by  anv  very  vehement  demonstration  of  affection.  But 
he  did  hold  her  hand  longer  than  he  should  have  done,  and  Sir  Marma- 
duke saw  that  he  did  so. 

'*This  is  papa,"  said  Nora.  "Papa,  this  is  our  Mend,  Mr.  Hugh 
Stanbury."  The  introduction  was  made  in  a  manner  almost  absurdly 
formal,  but  poor  Nora's  difficulties  lay  heavy  upon  her.  Sir  Marmaduke 
mutter^  something; — but  it  was  little  more  than  a  grunt.  ''Mamma 
and  Emily  are  out,  continued  Nora.  **  I  dare  say  they  will  be  in  soon." 
Sir  Marmaduke  looked  round  sharply  at  the  man.  Why  was  he  to  be 
encouraged  to  stay  till  Lady  Rowley  should  return  ?  Lady  Rowley  did 
not  want  to  see  him.  It  seemed  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  the  midst  of  his 
troubles,  that  this  was  no  time  to  be  making  new  acquaintances.  "  These 
are  my  sisters,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  continued  Nora.  *'This  is  Sophia,  and 
this  is  Lucy."  Sophia  and  Lucy  would  have  been  thoroughly  willing  to 
receive  their  sister  s  lover  with  genial  kindness  if  they  had  been  properly 
instructed,  and  if  the  time  had  been  opportune ;  but,  as  it  was,  ^ey  had 
nothing  to  say.  They,  also,  could  only  mutter  some  little  sound  intended 
to  be  more  courteous  than  their  father's  grunt.  Poor  Nora ! 
<*  I  hope  you  are  comfortable  here,"  said  Hugh. 
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**  The  house  is  all  very  well,"  said  Nora,  "  but  we  don't  like  the  neigh- 
bourhood." 

Hugh  also  felt  that  conversation  was  difficult.  He  had  soon  come  to 
perceive, — ^before  he  had  been  in  the  room  half  a  minute, — that  the  atmo- 
sphere was  not  favourable  to  his  mission.  There  was  to  be  no  embracing 
or  permission  for  embracing  on  the  present  occasion.  Had  he  been  len 
alone  with  Sir  Marmaduke  he  would  probably  have  told  his  business 
plainly,  let  Sir  Marmaduke' s  manner  to  him  have  been  what  it  might ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  this  with  three  young  ladies  in  the 
room  with  him.  Seeiog  that  Kora  was  embarrassed  by  her  difficulties, 
and  that  Nora's  father  was  cross  and  silent,  he  endeavoured  to  talk  to  the 
other  girls,  and  asked  them  concerning  tiieir  journey  and  the  ship  in 
which  they  had  come.  But  it  was  very  up-hill  work.  Lucy  and  Sophy 
could  talk  as  glibly  as  any  young  ladies  home  from  any  colony, — and  no 
higher  degree  of  fluency  can  be  expressed; — ^but  now  they  were  cowed. 
Their  elder  sister  was  shameftdly  and  most  undeservedly  disgraced,  and 
this  man  had  had  something, — they  knew  not  what, — ^to  do  with  it.  "  Is 
Priscilla  quite  well  ?  "  Nora  asked  at  last. 

"  Quite  well.    I  heard  from  her  yesterday.    You  know  they  have  left 
the  Clock  House." 
"  T  had  not  heard  it." 

"  Oh  yes ; — and  they  are  living  in  a  small  cottage  just  outside  the 
village.    And  what  else  do  you  thmk  has  happened  ?  " 
"Nothing  bad,  I  hope,  Mr.  Stanbury." 

"  My  sister  Dorothy  has  left  her  aunt,  and  is  living  with  them  again  at 
Nuncombe." 
"  Has  there  been  a  quarrel,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?" 

'^Well,  yes  ;-r-after  a  fashion  there  has,  I  suppose.  But  it  is  a  long 
story  and  would  not  interest  Sir  Marmaduke.  The  wonder  is  that  Dorothy 
should  have  been  able  to  stay  so  long  with  my  aunt.  I  will  tell  it  you 
all  some  day."  Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  understand  why  a  long  story 
about  this  man's  aunt  and  sister  should  be  told  to  his  daughter.  He 
forgot, — as  men  always  do  in  such  circumstances  forget, — ^that,  while  he 
was  living  in  the  Mandarins,  his  daughter,  living  in  England,  would  of 
course  pick  up  new  interest  and  become  intimate  with  new  histories.  But 
he  did  not  forget  that  pressure  of  the  hand  which  he  had  seen,  and  he 
determined  that  his  daughter  Nora*could  not  have  any  worse  lover  than 
the  friend  of  his  elder  daughter's  husband. 

Stanbury  had  just  determined  that  he  must  go,  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility for  him  either  to  say  or  do  anything  to  promote  his  cause  at  the 
present  moment,  when  the  circumstances  were  all  changed  by  the  return 
home  of  Lady  Rowley  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  Lady  Kowley  knew,  and  had 
for  some  days  known,  much  more  of  Stanbury  than  had  come  to  the  ears 
of  Sir  Marmaduke.  She  understood  in  the  first  place  that  the  Stanburys 
had  been  very  good  to  her  daughter,  and  she  was  aware  that  Hugh 
Stanbury  had  thoroughly  taken  her  daughter's  part  against  his  old  friend 
^velyan.  She  would  therefore  have  been  prepared  to  receive  him 
kindly  had  he  not  on  this  very  morning  been  the  subject  of  special  con- 
versation between  her  and  Emily.  But,  as  it  had  happened,  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  this  very  day  told  Lady  Rowley  the  whole  story  of  Nora's  love.  The 
elder  sister  had  not  intended  to  be  lieacherous  to  the  yoimger ;  but  in  the 
thorough  confidence  which  mutual  grief  and  close  conference  had  created 
between  the  mother  and  daughter,  everything  had  at  last  come  out,  and 
lAdy  Rowley  had  learned  the  story,  not  only  of  Hugh  Stanbury's  court- 
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ship,  but  of  those  lich  offien  idiich  had  been  made  bj  the  hehc  to  the 
banmy  of  Peterboioiigli. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Lady  Bowlej  was  greatly  griered  and 
thoronghly  dismayed.  It  was  not  only  that  lb.  Glascock  was  the  eldest 
son  of  a  peer,  bat  that  he  was  represented  by  the  poor  Buffering  wifo  of 
the  ill'tCTipered  man  to  be  a  man  blessed  with  a  disposition  sweet  as  an 
angel's.  *'  And  she  would  have  liked  him,"  Emily  had  said.  '*  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  nnfortonate  yonng  man."  Lady  Bowley  was  not 
worse  than  are  other  mothers,  not  more  ambitions,  or  more  heartless,  or 
more  worldly.  She  was  a  good  mother,  loving  her  children,  and  tho- 
ronghly  anzions  for  their  wel£ire.  Bat  she  would  have  liked  to  be  the 
mother-in-law  of  Lord  Peterborough,  and  she  would  have  liked,  dearly, 
to  see  her  second  daughter  remored  from  the  danger  of  those  rocks 
against  which  her  eldest  diild  had  been  shipwrecked.  And  when  she 
asked  after  Hugh  Stanbury,  and  his  means  of  maJTitaining  a  wife,  the  state- 
ment which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  made  was  not  comforting.  "  He  writes  for 
a  penny  newspaper, — and,  I  belieyey  writes  Teiy  well,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  said. 
**  For  a  penny  newspaper !  Is  that  respectable  P  " 
**  His  aunt,  Miss  Staiibury,  seemed  to  think  not.  But  I  suppose  men  of 
education  do  write  for  such  things  now.  He  says  himself  that  it  is  very 
precarious  as  an  employment." 

«  It  must  be  precarious,  Emily.  And  has  he  got  nothing  P  " 
**  Not  a  penny  of  his  own,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Then  Lady  Kowley  had  thought  again  of  Mr.  Glascock,  and  of  the 
family  title,  and  of  Markhams.  And  &e  thought  of  her  present  troubles, 
and  of  the  Mandarins,  and  the  state  of  Sir  Marmaduke's  balance  at  the 
bankers ; — ^and  of  the  other  girls,  and  of  all  there  was  before  her  to  do. 
Here  had  been  a  very  Apollo  among  suitors  kneeling  at  her  child's  feet, 
and  the  foolish  girl  ,had  sent  him  away  for  the  sake  of  a  young  man  who 
wrote  for  a  penny  newspaper !  Was  it  worth  the  while  of  any  woman  to 
bring  up  daughters  with  such  results  ?  Lady  Bowley,  therefore,  when 
she  was  first  introduced  to  Hugh  Stanbury,  was  not  prepared  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms. 

On  this  occasion  the  task  of  introducing  him  fell  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
and  was  done  with  much  graciousness.  Emily  knew  that  Hugh  Stanbury 
was  her  friend,  and  would  sympathise  witii  her  respecting  her  child. 
*'  You  have  heard  what  has  happened  to  me  P  "  she  said.  Stanbury,  how- 
ever, had  heard  nothing  of  that  kidnapping  of  the  child.  Though  to  the 
Rowleys  it  seemed  that  such  a  deed  of  iniquity,  done  in  the  middle  of 
London,  must  have  been  known  to  all  the  world,  he  had  not  as  yet  been 
told  of  it ; — and  now  the  story  was  given  to  him.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  her- 
self told  it,  with  many  tears  and  an  agony  of  fresh  grief ;  but  still  she  told 
it  as  to  one  whom  she  regarded  as  a  sure  friend,  and  from  whom  she  knew 
that  she  would  receive  sympathy.  Sir  Marmaduke  sat  by  the  while,  still 
gloomy  and  out  of  humour.  Why  was  their  family  sorrow  to  be  laid 
bare  to  this  stranger  P 

"  It  is  the  cruellest  thing  I  ever  heard,"  said  Hugh. 
"  A  dastardly  deed,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

*'  But  we  all  feel  that  for  the  time  he  can  hardly  know  what  he  does," 
said  Nora. 

**  And  where  is  the  child  ?  "  Stanbury  asked. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  idea,"  said  Lady  Rowley.  "  I  have  seen 
him,  and  he  refuses  to  tell  us.    He  did  say  that  my  daughter  should  see 
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her  boy ;  but  be  now  acoompanies  bis  offer  witb  sucb  conditions  tbat  it  is 
impossible  to  listen  to  bim." 
**  And  wbere  is  be  ?  " 
"  We  do  not  know  where  he  lives.    We  can  reach  him  only  through  a 

certain  man " 

"  Ah,  I  know  the  man,"  said  Stanbury ;  "  one  who  was  a  policeman 
once.    His  name  is  Bozzle." 
*'  Tbat  is  the  man,''  said  Sir  Marmaduke.    "  I  have  seen  him." 
*' And  of  course  he  will  tell  us  nothing  but  what  he  is  told  to  tell  us," 
continued  Lady  Rowley.    "  Can  there  be  anything  so  horrible  as  this, — 
that  a  wife  should  be  Dound  to  communicate  wi&  her  own  husband  re* 
specting  her  own  child  through  such  a  man  as  that  P  " 
"  One  might  possibly  find  out  where  he  keeps  the  child,"  said  Hugh. 
"  If  you  could  manage  that,  Mr.  Stanbury ! "  said  Lady  Rowley. 
"  I  hardly  see  that  it  would  do  much  good,"  said  Hugh.     "  Indeed  I  do 
not  know  why  he  should  keep  the  place  a  secret.    I  suppose  he  has  a  right 
to  the  boy  until  the  mother  shall  have  made  good  her  claim  before  the 
court."    He  promised,  however,  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  ascertain 
where  the  cmld  was  kept,  and  where  Trevelyan  resided,  and  then, — 
having  been  nearly  an  hour  at  the  house, — ^he  was  forced  to  get  up  and 
take  his  leave.    He  had  said  not  a  word  to  an^  one  of  the  business  that 
had  brought  him  there.    He  had  not  even  whispered  an  assurance  of  his 
affection  to  Nora.    Till  the  two  elder  ladies  had  come  in,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  taking  of  the  boy  had  been  mooted,  he  had  sat  there  as  a  per- 
fect stranger.    He  thought  that  it  was  manifest  enough  that  Nora  had 
told  her  secret  to  no  one.    It  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  must 
have  forgotten  it ; — ^that'Nora  herself  must  have  forgotten  it,  if  such  for- 
getting could  be  possible !    He  got  up,  however,  and  took  his  leave,  and 
was  comforted  in  some  slight  degree  by  seeing  that  there  was  a  tear  in 
Nora's  eye. 

"  Who  is  he  F"  demanded  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed. 

"  He  is  a  young  man  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Louis's,"  answered 
Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  '*  but  he  is  so  no  longer,  because  he  sees  how  infatuated 
Louis  has  been." 
"And  why  does  he  come  here  ? "  • 

"We  know  him  very  well,"  continued  Mrs.  Trevelyan.    "It  was  he 
that  arranged  our  journey  down  to  Devonshire.    He  was  very  kind  about 
it,  and  so  were  his  mother  and  sister.    We  have  every  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  Stanbury."     This  was  all  very  well,  but  Nora  aevertheless 
felt  that  the  interview  had  been  anything  but  successful. 
"  Has  he  any  profession  F  "  asked  Sir  Marmaduke. 
"  He  writes  for  the  press,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
"  What  do  you  mean ; — ^books  ?  " 
"  No ; — ^for  a  newsi)aper." 

*'For  a  penny  newspaper,"  said  Nora  boldly — "for  the  Dsdly  Record." 
"Then  I  hope  he  won't  come  here  anymore,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
«ora  paused  a  moment,  striving  to  find  words  for  some  speech  which 
Blight  be  true  to  her  love  and  yet  not  unseemly, — ^but  finding  no 
Buch  words  ready,  she  got  up  from  her  seat  and  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

*;  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all  P  "  asked  Sir  Marmaduke.  There  waa 
J  silence  for  a  while,  and  then  he  repeated  his  question  in  another  form. 
"  Is  there  any  reason  for  his  coming  here, — about  Nora  ?  " 
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"  I  think  he  is  attached  to  Nora,"  said  Mrs.'Trevelyan. 

**  Mv  dear,"  said  Lady  Kowley,  "  perhaps  we  had  better  not  speak 
about  it  just  now." 

'*  I  suppose  he  has  not  a  {)enny  in  the  world/'  said  Sir  Maimaduke. 

**  He  has  what  he  earns,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  If  Nora  understands  her  duty  she  will  never  let  me  hear  his  name 
again,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  Then  there  was  nothing  more  said,  and  as 
soon  as  they  could  escape,  both  Lady  Eowley  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  left  the 
room. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  everjrthing,"  said  Nora  to  her  mother  that 
night.  *'  I  had  no  intention  to  keep  anything  a  secret  from  you.  But 
we  have  all  been  so  unhappy  about  Louey,  that  we  have  had  no  heart  to 
talk  of  anything  else."  , 

"  I  understand  all  that,  my  darling." 

'^  And  I  had  meant  that  you  should  tell  papa,  for  I  supposed  that  he 
would  come.  And  I  meant  that  he  should  go  to  papa  himself.  He  in- 
tended that  himself, — only,  to-day, — as  things  turned  out r." 

<*  Just  so,  dearest ; — but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  has  got  any  income. 
It  would  be  very  rash, — wouldn't  it  ?  " 

^  People  must  be  rash  sometimes.  Everybody  can't  have  an  income 
without  earning  it.  I  suppose  people  in  professions  do  marry  without 
having  fortunes." 

"  'V^^en  they  have  settled  professions,  Nora." 

"  And  why  is  not  his  a  settled  profession  P  I  believe  he  receives  quite 
as  much  at  seven  and  twenty  as  Uncle  Oliphant  does  at  sixty." 

"  But  your  TJnde  Oliphant's  income  is  permanent." 

"  Lawyers  don't  have  permanent  incomes,  or  doctors,— or  merchants." 

**  But  those  professions  are  regular  and  sure.  They  don't  marry,  with- 
out fortunes,  till  they  have  made  their  incomes  sure." 

**  Mr.  Stanbury's  income  is  sure.  I  don't  know  why  it  shouldn't  be 
sure.  He  goes  on  writing  and  writing  every  day,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
of  all  professions  in  the  world  it  is  the  finest.  I'd  much  sooner  write  for  a 
newspaper  than  be  one  of  those  old  musty,  fusty  lawyers,  who'll  say  any- 
thing that  they're  paid  to  say." 

*'  My  dearest  Nora,  all  that  is  nonsense.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
you  should  not  marry  a  man  when  there  is  a  doubt  whether  he  can  keep 
a  house  over  your  head ; — that  is  his  position." 

''  It  is  good  enough  for  me,  mamma." 

«  And  what  is  his  income  from  writing  P  " 

'^  It  is  quite  enough  for  me,  mamma.  The  truth  is  I  have  promised, 
and  I  cannot  go  back  from  it.  Dear,  dear  mamma,  you  won't  quarrel 
with  us,  and  oppose  us,  and  make  papa  hard  against  us.  You  can  do 
what  you  like  with  papa.  I  know  that.  Look  at  poor  Emily.  Plenty 
of  money  has  not  made  her  happy." 

*^  If  Mr.  Glascock  had  only  asked  you  a  week  sooner,"  said  liady  Bowley, 
with  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

**  But  you  see  he  didn't,  mamma." 

**  When  I  think  of  it  I  cannot  but  weep ;" — and  the  poor  mother  burst 
out  into  a  full  flood  of  tears — <'  such  a  man,  so  good,  so  gentle,  and  so 
truly  devoted  to  you." 

"  Mamma,  what's  the  good  of  that  now  P  " 

**  Going  down  all  the  way  to  Devonshire  after  you  I " 

"  So  did  Hugh,  mamma." 

^  A  position  that  any  girl  in  England  would  have  envied  yon.  I  cannot 
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bat  feel  it.  And  Emily  says  she  is  sure  he  would  come  hack  if  he  got  the 
very  slightest  encouragement." 

"That  is  quite  impossihle,  mamma." 

"  Why  should  it  he  impossihle  P  Emily  declares  that  she  never  saw  a 
man  so  much  in  love  in  her  life ; — and  she  says  also  that  she  helieves  he  is 
abroad  now  simply  hecause  he  is  hroken-hearted  ahout  it." 

"  Mr.  Glascock,  mamma,  was  very  nice  and  good  and  all  that ;  hut 
indeed  he  is  not  the  man  to  suffer  from  a  hroken  heart.  And  Emily  is 
quite  mistaken.    I  told  him  tb.e  whole  truth." 

"What  truth?" 

'*  That  there  was  somehody  else  that  I  did  love.  Then  he  said  that 
of  course  that  put  an  end  to  it  all,  and  he  wished  me  good-hye  ever  so 
calmly." 

"  How  could  you  he  so  infatuated  ?  Why  should  you  have  cut  the 
ground  ^way  from  your  feet  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  Because  I  chose  that  there  should  he  an  end  to  it.  Now  there  has  heen 
an  end  to  it ;  and  it  is  much  hotter,  mamma,  that  we  should  not  think 
about  Mr.  Glascock  any  more.  He  will  never  come  again  to  me, — ^and  if 
he  did,  I  could  only  say  the  same  thing." 

"You  mustn't  he  surprised,  Nora,  if  I'm  unhappy;,  that  is  all.  Of 
course  I  must  feel  it.  Such  a  connection  as  it  would  have  heen  for  your 
sisters !  Such  a  home  for  poor  Emily  in  her  trouhle  I  And  as  for  this 
other  man " 

"Mamma,  don't  speak  ill  of  him." 

"  If  I  say  anything  of  him,  I  must  say  the  truth,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

"  Don't  say  anything  against  him,  mamma,  hecause  he  is  to  he  my 
husband.  Dear,  dear  mamma,  you  can't  change  me  hy  anything  you  say. 
Perhaps  I  have  heen  foolish;  hut  it  is  settled  now.  Don't  make  me 
wretched  hy  speaking  against  the  man  whom  I  mean  to  love  all  my  life 
better  than  all  the  world." 

"  Think  of  Louis  Trevelyan." 

"  I  will  think  of  no  one  hut  Hugh  Stanhury .  I  tried  not  to  love  him, 
mamma.  I  tried  to  think  that  it  was  hotter  to  make  helieve  that  I  loved 
Mr.  Glascock.  But  he  got  the  hotter  of  me,  and  conquered  me,  and  I  will 
never  rehel  against  him.  You  may  help  me,  mamma ; — ^hut  you  can't 
change  me." 


CHAPTER  LXTV. 

BIB  MABMADUXB  AT  HIS  CLUB; 


8m  Mabmadxtkb  had  come  away  from  his  hrother-in-law  the  parson  in 
njuch  anger,  for  Mr.  Outhouse,  with  that  mixture  of  ohstinacy  and  honesty 
which  formed  his  character,  had  spoken  hard  words  of  Colonel  Oshorne-, 
and  words  which  hy  implication  had  heen  hard  also  against  Emily  Tre- 
velyan. He  had  heen  very  staunch  ta  his  niece  when  attacked  hy  his 
niece's  hushand ;  hut  when  his  sympathies  and  assistance  were  invoked 
hy  Sir  Marmaduke  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  the  other  side.  He  pointed  out  to  the  unhappy  father  that  Colonel 
Osborne  had  hehaved  with  great  cruelty  in  going  to  Devonshire,  that  the 
otanburys  had  heen  untrue  to  their  trust  in  allowing  him  to  enter  the 
house,  and  that  Emily  had  heen  **  indiscreet "  in  receiving  him.    When  a 
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young  woman  ib  called  indiscreet  by  her  friends  it  may  be  assamed  that 
her  character  is  yery  seriously  assailed.  Sir  Marmadute  had  understood 
this,  and  on  hearing  the  word  had  become  wroth  with  his  brother-in-law. 
There  had  been  hot  words  between  them,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  would  not 
yield  an  inch  or  retract  a  syllable.  He  conceiyed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
advise  the  father  to  caution  his  daughter  with  seyerity,  to  quarrel  abso- 
lutely with  Colonel  Osborne,  and  to  let  Treyelyan  know  that  this  had 
been  done.  As  to  the  child,  Mr.  Outhouse  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that  the  father  wa^  legally  entitled  to  the  custody  of  his  boy,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  done  to  recoyer  the  child,  except  what  might  be  done 
with  the  father's  consent.  In  &ct,  Mr.  Outhouse  made  himself  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable,  and  sent  away  Sir  Marmaduke  with  a  yery  heayy 
heart.  Gould  it  really  be  possible  that  his  old  friend  Fred  Osborne,  who 
seyen  or  eight-and-twenty  years  ago  had  been  potent  among  youngs 
ladies,  had  really  been  making  loye  to  his  old  friend's  married  daughter  ? 
Sir  Marmaduke  looked  into  hunsel^  and  conceived  it  to  be  quite  ont  of  the 
question  that  he  should  make  love  to  any  one.  A  good  dinner,  ^od 
wine,  a  good  cigar,  an  easy  chair,  and  a  rubber  of  whist, — all  these  things, 
with  no  work  to  do,  and  men  of  his  own  standing  around  him  were  uie 
pleasures  of  life  which  Sir  Marmaduke  desired.  Now  Fred  Osborne  -was 
an  older  man  than  he,  and  though  Fred  Osborne  did  keep  np  a  foolish 
system  of  padded  clothes  and  dyed  whiskers,  still, — at  fifty-two  or  fifty- 
three, — surely  a  man  might  be  reckoned  safe.  And  then,  too,  that' 
ancient  friendship !  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  lived  all  his  Hfe  in  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  a  colony,  thought  perhaps  more  of  that  ancient 
f t  iendship  than  did  the  Colonel,  who  had  lived  amidst  the  blaze  of  London 
life,  and  who  had  had  man^  opportunities  of  changing  his  friends.  Some 
inkling  of  all  this  made  its  way  into  Sir  Marmaduke's  bosom,  as  he 
thought  of  it  with  bitterness ;  and  he  determined  that  he  would  haye  it 
out  with  his  friend. 

Hitherto  he  had  enjoyed  very  few  of  those  pleasant  hours  which  he  had 
anticipated  on  his  journey  homewards.  He  had  had  no  heart  to  g^  to 
his  club,  and  he  had  feuicied  that  Colonel  Osborne  had  been  a  little  back- 
ward in  looking  him  up,  and  providing  him  with  amusement.  He  had 
suggested  this  to  his  wire,  and  ^e  had  told  him  tiiat  the  Colonel  had  been 
right  not  to  come  to  Manchester  Street.  '*  I  have  told  Emily,"  said  Liady 
Bowley,  "that  she  must  not  meet  him,  and  she  is  quite  of  the  same 
opinion."  Nevertheless,  there  had  been  remissness.  Sir  Marmaduke 
felt  that  it  was  so,  in  spite  of  his  wife's  excuses.  In  this  way  he  was 
becoming  sore  with  everybody,  and  very  unhappy.  It  did  not  at  all 
improve  his  temper  when  ne  was  told  that  his  second  daughter  had  refused 
au  offer  from  Lord  Peterborough's  eldest  son.  "  Then  she  msiy  go  into 
the  workhouse  for  me,"  the  angry  father  had  said,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  that  he  would  never  give  his  consent  to  her  marriage  with  the  man 
who  "did  dirty  work"  for  the  Daily  Record, — as  he,  with  his  paternal 
wisdom,  chose  to  express  it.  But  tms  cruel  phrase  was  not  spoken  in 
Nora's  hearing,  nor  was  it  repeated  to  her.  Lady  Rowley  knew  her 
husband,  and  was  aware  that  he  would  on  occasions  change  his  opinion. 

It  was  not  till  two  or  three  days  after  his  visit  to  St.  Diddulph's  that 
he  met  Colonel  Osborne.  The  Easter  recess  was  then  oyer,  and  Colonel 
Osborne  had  just  returned  to  London.  They  met  on  the  door-steps  of 
"  The  Acrobate,"  and  the  Colonel  immediately  began  with  an  apology. 
"  I  have  been  so  sorry  to  be  away  just  when  you  are  here ; — ^upon  my 
word  I  have.    But  I  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  the  duchess's.    I  had 
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promised  early  in  the  winter ;  and  those  people  are  so  angry  if  you  put 
them  off.    By  George,  it's  almost  as  had  as  putting  off  royalty." 

'*D ^n  tiie  duchess/'  said  Sir  Marmadi&e. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  Colonel; — "  only  I  thought  it  as  well 
that  I  should  tell  you  tha  truth." 

"  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  duchess  and  her  people  make  no  difference 
to  me.    I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  time ;  that* s  all." 

"Well; — ^yes,  we  had.  One  must  get  away  somewhere  at  Easter. 
There  is  no  one  left  at  the  club,  and  there's  no  House,  and  no  one  asks  one 
to  dinner  in  town.  In  fact,  if  one  didn't  go  away  one  wouldn't  know 
Avhat  to  do.  There  were  ever  so  many  people  there  that  I  liked  to  meet. 
Lady  Glencora  was  there,  and  uncommon  pleasant  she  made  it.  That 
woman  has  more  to  say  for  herself  than  any  half-dozen  men  that  I  know. 
And  Lord  Cantrip,  your  chief,  was  there.  He  said  a  word  or  two  to  me 
about  you." 

"What  sort  of  a  word?" 

"  He  says  he  wishes  you  would  read  up  some  blue-books,  or  papers,  or 
reports,  or  something  of  that  kind,  which  he  says  that  some  of  his  fellows 
have  sent  you.  It  seems  that  there  are  some  new  rules,  or  orders,  or 
fashions,  which  he  wants  you  to  have  at  your  fingers'  ends.  Nothing 
could  be  more  civil  than  he  was, — ^but  he  just  wished  me  to  mention  this, 
knowing  that  you  and  I  are  likely  to  see  each  other." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  come  over,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"Why  so?" 

"  They  didn't  bother  me  with  their  new  rules  and  fashions  over  there. 
When  the  papers  came  somebody  read  them,  and  that  was  enough.  I 
could  do  wlmt  they  wanted  me  to  do  there." 

"  And  so  you  will  here,-^after  a  bit." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Those  young  fellows  seem  to  forget  that  an 
old  dog  can't  learn  new  tricks.  They've  got  a  young  brisk  fellow  there 
who  seems  to  think  that  a  man  should  be  an  encyclopedia  of  knowledge 
because  he  has  lived  in  a  colony  over  twenty  years." 

"  That's  the  new  under-secretary." 

"Never  mind  who  it  is.  Osborne,  just  come  up  to  the  library,  will  youP 
I  want  to  speak  to  you."  Then  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  considerable 
Bolemnity,  led  the  way  up  to  the  most  deserted  room  in  the  club,  and 
Colonel  Osborne  followed  him,  well  knowing  that  something  was  to  be 
said  about  Emily  Trevelyan. 

Sir  Marmaduke  seated  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  his  friend  sat  close  beside 
hun.  The  room  was  quite  deserted.  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  club  was  full  of  men.  There  were  men  in  the  morning- 
room,  and  men  in  the  drawing-room,  and  men  in  the  card-room,  and  men 
in  the  billiard-room ;  but  no  better  choice  of  a  chamber  for  a  conference 
intended  to  be  silent  and  secret  could  have  been  made  in  all  London  than 
that  which  had  induced  Sir  Marmaduke  to  take  his  friend  into  the  library 
of  "The  Acrobats."  And  yet  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  spent  in 
providing  this  library  for  "The  Acrobats."  Sir  Marmaduke  sat  for 
awhile  silent,  and  had  he  sat  silent  for  an  hour,  Colonel  Osborne  would 
not  have  interrupted  him.  Then,  at  last,  he  began,  with  a  voice  that  was 
intended  to  be  serious,  but  which  struck  upon  the  ear  of  his  companion  as 
being  affected  and  unlike  the  owner  of  it.  "  This  is  a  very  sad  thing 
about  my  poor  girl,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
'^  Indeed  it  is.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  said  about  it,  Eowley." 
"And  what's  that?" 
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''  The  man  mart  be  mfld." 

«<He  Jb  not  80  mad  as  to  give  nsany  relief  by  his  madness, — ^poar  as  sncb 
comfort  would  be.  He  has  got  Emily's  child  away  from  her,  and  I  think 
it  will  about  kill  her.  And  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  As  to  taking  her 
back  to  the  islands  without  her  child,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  1  never 
knew  anything  so  cruel  in  my  life." 

"  And  so  absurd,  you  know." 

«Ah, — that's  just  the  question.  If  anybody  had  aidced  me,  I  diould 
have  said  that  you  were  the  man  of  all  men  whom  I  could  have  best 
trusted." 

"  Do  you  doubt  it  now  ?  " 

*'  I  don*t  know  what  to  think." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  suspect  me, — and  your  daughter  too  ?  " 

*''•  Ko ; — ^by  heavens !  Poor  dear.  If  I  suspected  her,  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  things  with  me.  I  could  never  get  over  that.  No ;  I  don't 
suspect  her ! "  Sir  Marmaduke  had  now  dropped  his  affected  tone,  and 
was  speaking  with  natural  energy. 

"But  you  do  me?" 

'^  No ; — if  I  did,  I  don't  suppose  I  should  be  sitting  with  you  here ; 
but  they  tell  mo        ." 

"  They  tell  you  what  ?  " 

"  They  tell  me  that, — ^that  you  did  not  behave  wisely  about  it.  Why 
could  you  not  let  her  alone  when  you  found  out  how  matters  were 
going  ?" 

"  Who  has  been  telling  you  this,  Rowley  ?  '* 

Sir  Marmaduke  considered  for  awhile,  and  then  remembering  that 
Colonel  Osborne  could  hardly  quarrel  with  a  clergyman,  told  him  the 
truth.  "  Outhouse  says  that  you  have  done  her  cm  irretrievable  injury  by 
going  down  to  Devondiire  to  her,  and  by  writing  to  her." 

'^  Outhouse  is  an  ass." 

**  That  is  easily  said ; — ^but  why  did  you  go  ?  " 

«  And  why  should  I  not  go  P  What  the  deuce !  Because  a  man  like 
that  chooses  to  take  vagaries  into  his  head  I  am  not  to  see  my  own  god- 
child! "  Sir  Mannadi:£e  tried  to  remember  whether  the  Colonel  was  in 
fact  the  godfather  of  his  eldest  daughter,  but  he  found  that  his  mind  was 
quite  a  blank  about  his  children's  godfathers  and  godmothers.  "  And  as 
for  the  letters ; — I  wish  you  could  see  them.  The  only  letters  which  had 
in  them  a  word  of  importance  were  those  Aout  your  coming  home.  I 
was  anxious  to  get  that  arranged,  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  because  she 
was  so  eager  about  it." 

"  G-od  bless  her,  poor  child,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  rubbing  the  tears 
away  from  his  eyes  with  his  red  silk  pocket-handkerchiof . 

**  1  will  acknowledge  that  those  letters, — there  may  have  been  one  or 
two, — ^were  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  It  was  these  that  made  this 
man  show  himself  to  be  a  lunatic.  I  do  admit  that.  I  was  bound  not  to 
talk  about  your  coming,  and  I  told  her  to  keep  the  secret.  He  went 
spying  about,  and  found  her  letters,  I  suppose, — and  then  he  took  fiie 
because  there  was  to  be  a  secret  from  him.  Diiiy,  mean  dog !  And  now 
I'm  to  be  told  by  such  a  fellow  as  Outhouse  that  it's  my  fault,  that  I  have 
caused  all  the  trouble,  because,  when  I  happened  to  bid  in  Devonshire,  I 
went  to  see  your  daughter! "  We  must  do  the  Colonel  the  justice  of 
supposing  that  he  had  by  this  time  quite  taught  himself  to  believe  that 
the  church  porch  at  Cockchaffing^n  had  been  the  motive  cause  of  his 
journey  into  Devonshire.    Upon  my  word  it  is  too  hard,"  continued  he 
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indignantly.  "As  for  Outhouse, — only  for  the  gown  upon  his  hack,  I'd 
pull  his  nose.    And  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  him  that  I  say  so." 

"There  is  trouhle  enough  without  that,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  But  it  is  hard.  By  G — ,  it  is  hard.  There  is  this  comfort ; — ^if  it 
hadn't  been  me,  it  would  have  been  some  one  else.  Such  a  man  as  that 
couldn't  have  gone  two  or  three  years,  without  being  jealous  of  some  one. 
And  as  for  poor  Emily,  she  is  better  oflf  perhaps  with  an  accusation  so 
absurd  as  tlus,  than  she  might  have  been  had  her  name  been  joined  with 
a  younger  man,  or  with  one  whom  you  would  have  less  reason  for 
trusting.** 

There  was  so  much  that  seemed  to  be  sensible  in  this,  and  it  was  spoken 
with  so  well  assumed  a  tone  of  injured  innocence,  that  Sir  Marmaduke 
felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  He  muttered  something  further 
about  the  cruelty  of  the  case,  and  then  slunk  away  out  of  the  club,  and 
made  his  way  home  to  the  dull  gloomy  house  in  Manchester  Street. 
There  was  no  comfort  for  him  there ; — ^but  neither  was  there  any  comfort 
for  him  at  the  club.  And  why  did  that  vexatious  Secretary  of  State  send 
him  messages  about  blue  books  ?  As  he  went,  he  expressed  sundry 
wishes  that  he  was  back  at  the  Mandarins,  and  told  himself  that  it  would 
be  well  that  he  should  remain  there  till  he  died. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

MYSTERIOUS    AGEXGIES. 


When  the  thirty-first  of  March  arrived,  Exeter  had  not  as  yet  been  made 
gay  with  the  marriage  iestivities  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  Camilla  French. 
And  this  delay  had  not  been  the  fault  of  Camilla.  Camilla  had  been 
ready,  and  when,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  it  was  hinted  to  her 
that  some  postponement  was  necessary,  she  spoke  her  mind  out  plainly, 
and  declared  that  she  was  not  going  to  stand  that  kind  of  thing.  The 
communication  had  not  been  made  to  her  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  person.  For 
some  days  previously  he  had  not  been  seen  at  Heavitree,  and  Camilla  had 
from  day  to  day  become  more  black,  gloomy,  and  harsh  in  her  manners 
both  to  her  mother  and  her  sisters.  Little  notes  had  come  and  little 
notes  had  gone,  but  no  one  in  the  house,  except  Camilla  herself,  knew 
what  those  notes  contained.  She  would  not  cjondescend  to  complain  to 
Arabella ;  nor  did  she  say  much  in  condenmation  of  her  lover  to  Mrs. 
French,  till  the  blow  came.  With  unremitting  attention  she  pursued  the 
great  business  of  her  wedding  garments,  and  exacted  from  tlie  imfortu- 
nate  Arabella  an  amount  of  work  equal  to  her  own,  —  of  thankless 
work,  as  is  the  custom  of  embryo  brides  with  their  unmarried 
sisters.  And  she  drew  with  great  audacity  on  the  somewhat  slender 
means  of  the  family  for  the  amount  of  feminine  gear  necessary  to 
enable  her  to  go  into  Mr.  Gibson*8  house  with  something  of  the  6clat  of  a 
Well-provided  bride.  When  Mrs.  French  hesitated,  and  then  expostu- 
lated, Camilla  replied  that  she  did  not  expect  to  be  married  above  once, 
and  that  in  no  cheaper  or  more  productive  way  than  this  could  her 
mother  allow  her  to  consume  her  share  of  the  family  resources.  '*  What 
matter,  mamma,  if  you  do  have  to  borrow  a  little  money  ?  Mr.  Burgess 
will  let  you  have  it  when  he  knows  why.  And  as  I  shan't  be  eating  and 
^nnking  at  home  any  more,  nor  yet  getting  my  things  here,  I  have  a 
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right  to  expect  it."  And  she  ended  by  expressing  an  opinion,  in  Arabella's 
hearing,  that  any  daughter  of  a  house  who  proves  herself  to  be  capable  of 
getting  a  husband  for  herself,  is  entitled  to  expect  that 'those  left  at  home 
shall  pinch  themselves  for  a  time,  in-order  that  she  may  go  forth  to  the 
world  in  a  respectable  way,  and  be  a  credit  to  the  feimily. 

Then  came  the  blow.  Mr.  Gibson  had  not  been  at  the  house  for  some 
days,  but  the  notes  had  been  going  and  coming.  At  last  Mr.  Gibson 
came  himself;  but,  as  it  happened,  when  he  came,  Camilla  was  out 
shopping.  In  these  days  she  often  did  go  out  shopping  between  eleven 
and  one,  carrying  her  sister  with  her.  It  must  have  been  but  a  poor 
pleasure  for  Arabella,  this  witnessing  the  purchases  made,  seeing  the 
pleasant  draperies,  and  handling  the  real  linens  and  admiring  the  fine 
cambrics  spread  out  before  them  on  the  shop  counters  by  obsequious 
attendants.  And  the  questions  asked  of  her  by  her  sister,  whether  this 
was  good  enough  for  so  august  an  occasion,  or  IJiat  sufficiently  handsome, 
must  have  been  harassing.  She  could  not  have  failed  to  remember  that 
it  ought  all  to  have  been  done  for  her, — ^that  had  she  not  been  treated 
with  monstrous  injustice,  with  most  unsisterly  cruelty,  all  these  good 
things  would  have  been  spread  on  her  behooi.  But  she  went  on  and 
endured  it,  and  worked  diligently  with  her  needle,  and  folded  and  un- 
folded as  she  was  desired,  and  became  as  it  were  quite  a  younger  sister  in 
the  house, — creeping  out  by  herself  now  and  again  into  the  purlieus  of 
the  city,  to  find  such  consolation  as  she  might  receive  from  her  solitary 
thoughte. 

But  Arabella  and  Camilla  were  both  away  when  Mr.  Gibson  called  to 
tell  Mrs.  French  of  his  altered  plans.  And  as  he  asked,  not  for  his  lady- 
love, but  for  Mrs.  French  herself,  it  is  probable  that  he  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity and  that  he  knew  to  what  cares  his  Camilla  was  then  devoting 
herself.  "  Perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well  that  I  should  find  you  alone,"  he 
said,  after  sundry  preludes,  to  his  future  mother-in-law,  "  because  you 
can  make  Camilla  understand  this  better  than  I  can.  I  must  put  off  the 
day  for  about  three  weeks." 

"  Three  weeks,  Mr.  Gibson  P  " 

"  Or  a  month.  Perhaps  we  had  better  say  the  29th  of  April."  Mr. 
Gibson  had  by  this  time  thrown  off  every  fear  that  he  might  have  enter- 
tained of  the  mother,  and  could  speak  to  her  of  such  an  unwarrantable 
change  of  plans  with  tolerable  equanimity. 

"  But  I  don't  know  that  that  will  suit  Camilla  at  all." 

"  She  can  name  any  other  day  she  pleases,  of  course ; — that  is,  in  May." 
'     "But  why  is  this  to  be?" 

"  There  are  things  about  money,  Mrs.  French,  which  I  cannot  arrange 
sooner.  And  I  find  that  unfortunately  I  must  go  up  to  London."  Though 
many  other  questions  were  asked,  nothing  further  was  got  out  of  Mr.  Gibson 
on  that  occasion ;  and  he  left  the  house  with  a  perfect  understanding  on  his 
own  part, — and  on  that  of  Mrs.  French, — that  the  marriage  was  postponed 
till  some  day  still  to  be  fixed,  but  which  could  not  and  should  not  be 
before  the  29th  of  April.  Mrs.  French  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come 
up  and  see  Camilla.  He  replied, — false  man  that  he  was, — that  he  had 
hoped  to  have  seen  her  this  morning,  and  that  he  would  come  again  before 
the  week  was  over. 

Then  it  was  that  Camilla  spoke  her  mind  out  plainly.  ''  I  shall  go  to 
his  house  at  once,"  she  said,  **  and  find  out  all  about  it.  I  don't  under- 
stand it.  I  don't  understand  it  at  all ;  and  I  won't  put  up  with  it.  He 
shall  know  who  he  hns  to  deal  with,  if  he  plays  tricks  upon  me.    Mammay 
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I  wonder  you  let  him  out  of  the  house,  till  you  had  made  him  come  back 
to  his  old  day." 
"  What  could  I  do,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  What  could  you  do  ?  Shake  him  out  of  it, — as  I  would  have  done. 
But  he  didn't  dare  to  tell  me, — ^because  he  is  a  coward." 

Camilla  in  all  this  showed  her  spirit;  but  she  allowed  her  anger  to 
hurry  her  away  into  an  indiscretion.    Arabella  was  present,  and  Camilla 
should  have  repressed  her  lage. 
"  I  don't  think  he's  at  all  a  coward,"  said  Arabella. 
^  That's  my  business.    I  suppose  I'm  entitled  to  know  what  he  is  bettor 
than  you:" 

"  All  the  same  I  don't  think  Mr.  Gibson  is  at  all  a  coward,"  said  Ara- 
bella, again  pleading  the  cause  of  the  man  who  had  misused  her. 

"Now,  Arabella,  I  won't  take  any  interference  from  you;  mind  that. 
I  say  it  was  cowardly,  and  he  should  have  come  to  me.  It's  my  concern, 
and  I  shall  go  to  him.  I'm  not  going  to  be  stopped  by  any  shuly-shally 
nonsense,  when  my  future  respectability,  perhaps,  is  at  stake.  All  Exeter 
knows  that  the  marriage  is  to  take  place  on  the  31st  of  this  month." 

On  the  next  day  Camilla  absolutely  did  go  to  Mr.  Gibson's  house  at  an 
early  hour,  at  nine,  when,  as  she  thought,  he  would  surely  be  at  breakfast. 
Bat  he  had  flown.  He  had  left  Exeter  that  morning  by  an  early  train, 
and  his  servant  thought  that  he  had  gone  to  London.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing Camilla  got  a  note  from  him,  written  in  London.  It  affected  to  be 
very  cheery  and  affectionate,  beginning  "  Dearest  Cammy,"  and  alluding 
to  the  postx)onement  of  his  wedding  as  though  it  were  a  thing  so  fixed  as 
to  require  no  farther  question.  Caimlla  answered  Ihis  letter,  still  in  much 
wrath,  complaining,  protesting,  expostulating ; — throwing  in  his  teeth  the 
&ct  that  the  day  had  been  fixed  by  him,  and  not  by  her.  And  she  added 
a  postscript  in  the  following  momentous  words : — ^**  If  you  have  any 
Inspect  for  the  name  of  your  future  wife,  you  will  fall  back  upon  your 
first  arrangement."  To  tiiis  she  got  simply  a  line  of  an  answer,  declaring 
that  this  railing  back  was  impossible,  and  then  nothing  was  heard  of 
him  for  ten  days.  He  had  gone  from  Tuesday  to  Saturday  week ; — 
and  the  first  that  Camilla  saw  of  him  was  his  presence  in  the  reading 
desk  when  he  chaunted  the  cathedral  service  as  priest-vicar  on  the 
Sunday. 

At  this  time  Arabella  was  very  ill,  and  was  confined  to  her  bed.  Mr. 
Martin  declared  that  her  system  had  become  low  from  over  anxiety, — 
that  she  was  nervous,  weak,  and  liable  to  hysterics, — that  her  feelings 
were  in  fact  too  many  for  her, — and  that  her  efforts  to  overcome  them,  and 
to  face  the  realities  of  the  world,  had  exhausted  her.  This  was,  of  course, 
not  said  openly,'  at  the  town-cross  of  Exeter ;  but  such  was  ihe  opinion 
which  Mr.  Martin  gave  in  confidence  to  the  mother.  "  Fiddle-de-dee ! " 
said  Camilla,  when  she  was  told  of  feelings,  susceptibilities,  and  hysterics. 
At  the  present  moment  she  had  a  claim  to  the  undivided  interest  of  the 
iamily,  and  she  believed  that  her  sister's  illness  was  feigned  in  order  to 
defraud  her  of  her  rights.  "  My  dear,  she  is  ill,"  said  Mrs.  French.  "  Then 
let  her  have  a  dose  of  salts,"  said  the  stem  Camilla.  This  was  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon.  Camilla  had  endeavoured  to  see  Mr.  Gibson  as  he 
came  out  of  the  cathedral^  but  had  failed.  Mr.  Gibson  had  been  detained 
within  the  building, — no  doubt  by  duties  connected  with  the  choral 
services.  On  that  evening  he  got  a  note  from  Camilla,  and  quite  early 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  came  up  to  Heavitree. 
"You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room,"  said  Mrs.  French,  as  she 
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opened  the  hall-door  for  him.  There  was  a  smile  on  her  iat^  as  she  spoke, 
bat  it  was  a  forced  smile.    Mr.  Gibson  did  not  smile  at  all. 

"  Is  it  all  right  with  her  P  "  he  asked. 

"  Well ; — ^you  had  better  go  to  her.  You  see,  Mr.  Gibson,  yonng  ladies, 
when  they  are  going  to  be  married,  think  that  they  onght  to  have  their 
own  way  a  little,  just  for  the  last  time,  you  know."  He  took  no  notice 
of  the  joke,  but  went  with  slow  steps  up  to  the  drawing-room.  It  would 
be  inquiring  too  curiously  to  ask  whether  Camilla,  when  she  embraced 
him,  discerned  that  he  had  fortified  his  courage  that  morning  with  a  glass 
of  curacoa. 

«  What  does  all  this  mean,  Thomas?"  was  the  first  question  that 
Camilla  asked  when  the  embrace  was  over. 

"All  what  mean,  dear  ?  " 

"This  untoward  delay.  Thomas,  you  have  almost  broken  my  heart. 
You  have  been  away,  and  I  have  not  heard  from  you." 

"  I  wrote  twice,  Camilla." 

"  And  what  sort  of  letters  P  If  there  is  anything  the  matter,  Thomas, 
you  had  better  tell  me  at  once.*'  She  paused,  but  Thomas  held  his  tongue. 
"  I  don't  suppose  you  want  to  kill  me." 

"  God  forbid,"  said  Thomas. 

"  But  vou  will.  What  must  everybody  think  of  me  in  the  city  when 
they  find  that  it  is  put  offp  .  Poor  mamma  has  been  dreadful; — quite 
dreadful !  And  here  is  Arabella  now  laid  up  on  a  bed  of  sickness."  This, 
too,  was  indiscreet.  Camilla  should  have  said  nothing  about  her  sister's 
sickness. 

"  I  have  been  so  sorry  to  hear  about  dear  Bella,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"I  don't  suppose  she's  very  bad,"  said  Camilla,  "but  of  course  we  all 
feel  it.  Of  course  we're  upset.  As  for  me,  I  bear  up ;  because  I've  that 
spirit  that  I  won't  give  way  if  it's  ever  so ;  but,  upon  my  word,  it  tries  xne 
hard.    What  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Thomas  P  " 

But  Thomas  had  nothing  to  say  beyond  what  he  had  said  before  to 
Mrs.  French.  He  was  very  particular,  he  said,  about  money ;  and  certain 
money  matters  made  it  incumbent  on  him  not  to  marry  before  the  29th  of 
April.  When  Camilla  suggested  to  him  that  as  she  was  to  be  his  wife, 
she  ought  to  know  all  about  his  money  matters,  he  told  her  that  ahe 
should, — some  day.  When  they  were  married,  he  would  tell  her  all. 
Camilla  talked  a  great  deal,  and  said  some  things  that  were  very  severe. 
Mr.  Gibson  did  not  enjoy  his  morning,  but  he  endured  the  upbraidings  of 
his  fair  one  with  more  fimmess  than  might  perhaps  have  been  expected 
from  him.  He  left  all  the  talking  to  Camilla ;  but  when  he  got  up  to 
leave  her,  the  29th  of  April  had  been  fixed,  with  some  sort  of  assent  nx>m 
her,  as  the  day  on  which  she  was  really  to  become  Mrs.  Gibson. 

When  he  left;  the  room,  he  again  met  Mrs.  French  on  the  landing- 
place.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  waiting  to  see  whether  the  door  would 
be  shut;  but  the  door  could  not  be  shut,  as  Camilla  was  standing  in 
the  entrance.  "Mr.  Gibson,"  said  Mrs.  French,  in  a  voice  that  was 
scarcely  a  whisper,  "  would  you  mind  stepping  in  and  seeing  poor  Bella 
for  a  moment  P  '* 

"  Why ; — she  is  in  bed,"  said  Camilla. 

"  Yes ; — she  is  in  bed ;  but  she  thinks  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  her. 
She  has  seen  nobody  these  four  days  except  Mr.  Martin,  and  she  thinks 
it  would  comfort  her  to  have  a  word  or  two  with  Mr.  Gibson."  Now  Mr. 
Gibson  was  not  only  going  to  be  Bella's  brother-in-law,  but  he  was  also  a 
clergyman.    Camilla  in  her  heart  believed  that  the  half-clerical  aspect 
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whicli  her  mother  had  g^ven  to  the  request  was  false  and  hypocritical. 
There  were  special  reasons  why  Bella  should  not  have  wished  to  see  Mr. 
Gibson  in  her  bedroom,  at  any  rate  till  Mr.  Gibson  had  become  her  brother- 
in-law.  The  expression  of  such  a  wish  at  the  present  moment  was  almost 
indecent. 

"  You'll  be  there  with  them  P  "  said  Camilla.  Mr.  Gibson  blushed  up 
to  his  ears  as  he  heard  the  suggestion.  '^  Of  course  you'll  be  there  with 
them,  mamma." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  think  not.  I  fancy  she  wishes  him  to  read  to  her, — or 
something  of  that  sort.''  Then  Mr.  Gibson,  without  speaking  a  word,  but 
still  blushing  up  to  his  ears,  was  taken  to  Arabella's  room ;  and  Camilla, 
flouncing  into  die  drawing-room,  banged  the  door  behind  her.  She  had 
hitherto  fought  her  battle  with  considerable  skill  and  with  great  courage ; 
— ^but  her  very  success  had  made  her  imprudent.  She  had  become  so 
imperious  in  the  great  position  which  she  had  reached,  that  she  could  not 
control  her  temper  or  wait  till  her  power  was  confirmed.  The  banging 
of  that  door  was  heard  through  the  whole  house,  and  every  one  knew 
why  it  was  banged.  She  threw  herself  on  to  a  sofa,  and  then,  instantly 
rising  again,  paced  the  room  with  quick  step.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
there  was  treachery  ?  Was  it  on  the  cards  that  that  weak,  poor  creature, 
Bella,  was  intriguing  once  again  to  defraud  her  of  her  husband  ?  There 
were  different  things  that  she  now  remembered.  Arabella,  in  that  moment 
of  bliss  in  which  she  had  conceived  herself  to  be  engaged  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
had  discarded  her  chignon.  Then  she  had  resumed  it, — in  all  its  monstrous 
proportions.  Since  that  it  had  been  lessened  by  degreeli,  and  brought 
down,  through  various  interesting  but  abnormal  shapes,  to  a  size  which 
would  hardly  have  drawn  forth  any  anathema  from  Miss  Stanbury.  And 
now,  on  this  very  morning,  Arabella  had  put  on  a  clean  nightcap,  with 
muslin  frills.  It  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  a  sick  lady,  preparing  to 
receive  a  clergyman  in  her  bedroom,  should  put  on  a  clean  nightcap, — but 
to  suspicious  eyes  small  causes  sufiice  to  create  alarm.  And  if  there  were 
any  such  hideous  wickedness  in  the  wind,  had  Arabella  any  colleague  in 
her  villainy  ?  Could  it  be  that  the  mother  was  plotting  against  her 
daughter's  happiness  and  respectability  P  Camilla  was  well  aware  that 
her  mamma  would  at  first  have  preferred  to  give  Arabella  to  Mr.  Gibson, 
had  the  choice  in  the  matter  been  left  to  her.  But  now,  when  the  thing 
had  been  settled  before  all  the  world,  would  not  such  treatment  on  a 
mother's  part  be  equal  to  infmticide  P  And  then  as  to  Mr.  Gibson  him- 
self !  Camilla  was  not  prone  to  think  little  of  her  own  charms,  but  she 
had  been  unable  not  to  perceive  that  her  lover  had  become  negligent  in  his 
personal  attentions  to  her.  An  accepted  lover,  who  deserves  to  have  been 
accepted,  should  devote  every  hour  at  his  command  to  his  mistress.  But 
Mr.  Gibson  had  of  late  been  so  chary  of  his  presence  at  Heavitree,  that 
Camilla  could  not  but  have  known  that  he  took  no  delight  in  coming 
thither.  She  had  acknowledged  this  to  herself;  but  she  had  consoled 
herself  with  the  reflection  that  marriage  would  make  this  all  right.  Mr. 
Gibson  was  not  the  man  to  stray  from  his  wife,  and  she  could  trust  herself 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  hold  upon  her  husband  hereafter,  partly  by  the 
strength  of  her  tongue,  partly  by  the  ascendency  of  her  spirit,  and  partly, 
also,  by  the  comforts  which  she  would  provide  for  him.  She  had  not 
doubted  but  that  it  would  be  all  well  when  they  should  be  married ; — but 
how  if,  even  now,  there  should  be  no  marriage  for  her  P  Camilla  French 
had  nevOT  heard  of  Creusa  and  of  Jason,  but  as  she  paced  her  mother's 
drawing-room  that  morning  she  was  a  Medea  in  spirit.    If  any  plot  of 
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that  kind  should  be  in  the  wind,  she  would  do  such  things  that  all  Devon- 
shire should  hear  of  her  wrongs  and  of  her  revenge ! 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gibson  was  sitting  by  Arabella's  bedside,  wliile 
Mrs.  French  was  trying  to  make  herself  busy  in  her  own  chamber,  next 
door.  There  had  Deen  a  reading  of  some  chapter  of  the  Bible, — or  of 
some  portion  of  a  chapter.  And  Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  read,  and  Arabella,  as 
she  listened,  had  endeayoured  to  take  to  their  hearts  and  to  make  use  of 
the  word  which  they  heard.  The  poor  young  woman,  when  she  begg^ed 
her  mother  to  send  to  her  the  man  who  was  so  dear  to  her,  did  so  with  some 
half-formed  condition  that  it  would  be  good  for  her  to  hear  a  clei^^yman 
read  to  her.  But  now  the  chapter  had  been  read,  and  the  book  was  back 
in  Mr.  Gibson's  pocket,  and  he  was  sitting  with  his  hand  on  the  bed. 
**  She  is  so  very  arrogant,"  said  Bella, — "  and  so  domineering."  To  this 
Mr.  Gibson  made  no  reply.  "I'm  sure  I  have  endeavoured  to  bear  it 
well,  though  you  must  have  known  what  I  have  suffered,  Thomas.  No- 
body can  understand  it  so  well  as  you  do." 

<*  I  wish  I  had  never  been  bom,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  tragically. 

"  Don't  say  that,  Thomas,— because  it's  wicked." 

**  But  I  do.    See  aU  the  harm  I  have  done ; — and  yet  I  did  not  mean  it.'* 

<*  You  must  try  and  da  the  best  you  can  now.  I  am  not  saying  what 
that  should  be.  I  am  not  dictating  to  you.  Tou  are  a  man,  and,  of 
course,  you  must  judge  for  yourself.  But  I  will  say  this.  You  shouldn't 
do  anytibing  just  because  it  is  the  easiest.  I  don't  suppose  I  should  live 
after  it.     I  don't  indeed.    But  that  should  not  signify  to  you." 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  any  man  was  ever  before  in  such  a  terrible  posi- 
tion since  the  world  began." 

**  It  js  difficult ; — I  am  sure  of  that,  Thomas." 

"  And  I  have  meant  to  be  so  true.  I  fsincy  sometimes  that  some  mys- 
terious agency  interferes  with  the  affairs  of  a  man,  and  drives  him  on, — 
and  on, — and  on, — almost, — till  he  doesn't  know  where  it  drives  him." 
As  he  said  this  in  a  voice  that  was  quite  sepulchral  in  its  tone,  he  felt 
some  consolation  in  the  conviction  that  this  mysterious  agency  could  not 
affect  a  man  without  embuing  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  grandeur, — 
very  uncomfortable,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  but  still  having  considerable 
value  as  a  counterpoise.  Pride  must  bear  pain ; — ^but  pain  is  recompensed 
by  pride. 

^'  She  is  so  strong,  Thomas,  that  she  can  put  up  with  anything,"  said 
Arabella,  in  a  whisper. 

"  Strong ; — yes,"  said  he,  with  a  shudder ; — "  she  is  strong  enough." 

*'  And  as  for  love " 

«  Don't  talk  about  it,"  said  he,  getting  up  from  his  chair.  '^  Don't 
talk  about  it.    You  will  drive  me  frantic." 

"  You  know  what  my  feelings  are,  Thomas ;  you  have  always  known 
them*  There  has  been  no  change  since  I  was  the  young  thing  you  first 
knew  me."  As  she  spoke,  she  just  touched  his  hand  with  hers  ;  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  notice  this,  sittmg  with  his  elbow  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  his  forehead  on  his  hand.  In  reply  to  what  she  said  to  him,  he 
merely  shook  his  head, — not  intending  to  imply  thereby  any  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  her  assertion.  **  You  have  now  to  make  up  your  mind  and  to  be 
bold,  Thomas,"  continued  Arabella.  "  She  says  that  you  are  a  coward ; 
but  I  know  that  you  are  no  coward.  I  told  her  so,  and  she  said  that  I 
was  interfering.  Oh, — that  she  should  be  able  to  tell  me  that  I  interfere 
when  I  defend  you !  " 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  jumping  up  £r(»a  his  chair.    <^  I  must 
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g^o.  Bella,  I  cannot  stand  this  any  longer.  It  is  too  much  for  me.  I 
'will  pray  tiiat  I  may  decide  aright.  God  bless  you !  "  Then  he  kissed 
lier  brow  as  she  lay  in  bed,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

He  had  hoped  to  go  from  the  house  without  farther  converse  with  any 
of  its  inmates ;  for  his  mind  was  disturbed,  and  he  longed  to  be  at  rest. 
Sat  he  was  not  allowed  to  escape  so  easily.  Camilla  met  him  at  the 
dining-room  door,  and  accosted  him  with  a  smile.  There  had  been  time 
for  much  meditation  during  the  last  half  hour,  and  Camilla  had  meditated. 
**  How  do  you  find  her,  Thomas  ?  "  she  asked. 

'<  She  seems  weak,  but  I  believe  she  is  better.  I  have  been  reading  to 
her." 

**  Come  in,  Thomas ; — ^will  you  not  ?  It  is  bad  for  us  to  stand  talking  on 
the  stairs.  Dear  Thomas,  don't  let  us  be  so  cold  to  each  other."  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kiss  her,  think- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  of  the  mysterious  agency  which  afflicted  him.  *'  Tell 
me  that  you  love  me,  Thomas,"  she  said. 

**  Of  course  I  love  you."  The  question  is  not  a  pleasant  one  when  put 
by  a  lady  to  a  gentleman  whose  affections  towards  her  are  not  strong, 
and  it  requires  a  v^y  good  actor  to  produce  an  ef&cient  answer. 

•*  I  hope  you  do,  Thomas.  It  would  be  sad,  indeed,  if  you  did  not. 
You  are  not  weary  of  your  Camilla,— rare  you  ?  " 

For  a  moment  there  came  upon  him  an  idea  that  he  would  confess  that 
he  was  weary  of  her,  but  he  found  at  once  that  such  an  effort  was  beyond 
his  powers.    ''  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ? ''  he  said. 

"  Because  you  do  not— come  to  me."  Camilla,  as  she  spoke,  laid  her 
head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  wept.  *'  And  now  you  have  been  five  minutes 
with  me  and  nearly  an  hour  witii  Bella." 

''She  wanted  me  to  read  to  her,"  said  Mr.  Gibson; — and  he  hated 
himself  thoroughly  as  he  said  it. 

''And  now  you  want  to  get  away  as  feist  as  you  can,"  continued 
Camilla. 

"  Because  of  the  morning  service,"  said  Mr.  Gibson.  This  was  quite 
true,  and  yet  he  hated  himself  again  for  saying  it.  As  Camilla  knew  the 
truth  of  the  last  plea,  she  was  obliged  to  let  him  go ;  but  she  made  him 
swear  before  he  went  that  he  loved  her  dearly.  **  I  think  it's  all  right," 
she  said  to  herself  as  he  went  down  the  stairs.  "  I  don't  think  he'd  dare 
make  it  wrong.    If  he  does ; — o-oh ! " 

Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  walked  into  Exeter,  endeavoured  to  justify  his  own  con- 
duct to  himself.  There  was  no  moment,  he  declared  to  himself,  in  which 
he  had  not  endeavoured  to  do  right.  Seeing  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  placed  among  these  two  young  women,  both  of  whom  had  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  how  could  he  have  saved  himself  from  vacillation  ?  And 
by  what  untoward  chance  had  it  come  to  pass  that  he  had  now  learned  to 
dislike  so  vigorously,  almost  to  hate,  the  one  whom  he  had  been  for  a  mo- 
ment sufficiently  infatuated  to  think  that  he  loved  ? 

But  with  all  his  arguments  he  did  not  succeed  in  justifying  to  himself 
his  own  conduct,  and  he  hated  himself. 
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CHAPTER  LXVT. 

OF  A  QUABTBB    OF  LAMB. 

M188  Stambttbt,  looking  out  of  her  parlour  window,  saw  Mr.  Gribson 
hurrying  towards  the  cathedral,  down  the  passage  which  leads  fix>ni 
Southemhay  into  the  Close.  "  He's  just  come  from  Heavitree,  X'U  be 
bound/'  said  Miss  8tanbury  to  Martha,  who  was  behind  her. 

'*  Like  enough,  ma'am." 

*'  Though  they  do  say  that  the  poor  fool  of  a  man  has  become  quite  sick 
of  his  bargain  already. ' ' 

<^  He'U  have  to  be  sicker  yet,  ma'am,"  said  Martha. 

'^  They  were  to  have  been  married  last  week,  and  nobody  ever  knew 
why  it  was  put  off.  It's  my  belief  he'll  never  marry  her.  And  she'll  be 
served  right ;— quite  right." 

<<  He  must  marry  her  now,  ma'am.  She's  been  buying  things  all  over 
Exeter,  as  though  there  was  no  end  of  their  money." 

**  They  haven't  more  than  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,"  said 
Miss  Stanbury.  **  I  don't  see  why  I  mightn't  have  gone  to  service  this 
morning,  Martha.    It's  quite  warm  now  out  in  the  Close." 

<*  You'd  better  wait,  ma'am,  till  the  east  winds  is  over.  She  was  at 
Puddock's  only  the  day  before  yesterday,  buyiog  bed-linen, — ^the  finest 
they  had,  and  that  wasn't  good  enough." 

"  Psha !  "  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

<*  As  though  Mr.  Gibson  hadn't  things  of  that  kind  good  enough  for 
her,"  said  Martha. 

Then  there  was  silence  in  the  room  for  awhile.  Miss  Stanbury  was 
standing  at  one  window,  and  Martha  at  the  other,  watching  the  people 
as  they  passed  backwards  and  forwards,  in  and  out  of  the  Close.  Dorothy 
had  now  been  away  at  Nuncombe  Putney  for  some  weeks,  and  her  aunt 
felt  her  loneliness  with  a  heavy  sense  of  weakness.  Never  had  she  enter- 
tained a  companion  in  the  house  who  had  suited  her  as  well  as  her  niece, 
Dorothy.  Dorothy  would  always  listen  to  her,  would  always  talk  to  her, 
would  always  bear  with  her.  Since  Dorothy  had  gone,  various  letten 
had  been  interchanged  between  them.  Though  there  had  been  anger  about 
Brooke  Burgess,  there  had  been  no  absolute  rupture ;  but  Miss  Stanbury 
had  felt  that  she  could  not  write  and  beg  her  niece  to  come  back  to  her. 
She  had  not  sent  Dorothy  away.  Dorothy  had  chosen  to  go,  because  her 
aunt  had  had  an  opinion  of  her  own  as  to  what  was  fitting  for  her  heir ; 
and  as  Miss  Stanbury  would  not  give  up  her  opinion,  she  could  not  ask 
her  niece  to  return  to  her.  Such  had  been  her  resolution,  sternly  ex- 
pressed to  herself  a  dozen  times  during  these  solitary  weeks ;  but  time 
and  solitude  had  acted  upon  her,  and  she  longed  for  the  girl's  presence  in 
the  house.  "  Martha,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  think  I  sh^  get  you  to  go 
over  to  Nuncombe  Putney." 

"  Again,  ma'am  P  " 

'^  Why  not  again  ?  It's  not  so  far,  I  suppose,  that  the  journey  will 
hurt  you." 

"  I  don't  think  it'd  hurt  me,  ma'am ;— only  what  good  will  I  do  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  go  rightly  to  work,  you  may  do  go6d.  Miss  Dorothy  was 
a  fool  to  go  the  way  she  did ; — ^a  great  fool." 

**She  stayed  longer  than  I  thought  she  would,  ma'am." 

"I'm  not  asking  you  what  you  thought.    I'll  tell  you  what.    Do  you 
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send  Giles  to  WinsloVs,  and  tell  them  to  send  in  early  to-morrow  a  nice 
fore-quarter  of  lamb.  Or  it  wbuldn't  hurt  you  if  you  went  and  chose  it 
yourself." 

"  It  wouldn't  hurt  me  at  all,  ma'am.** 

^  You  get  it  nice ; — not  too  small,  because  meat  is  meat  at  the  price 
things  are  now ;  and  how  &ey  ever  see  butcher's  meat  at  all  is  more  than 
I  can  understand." 

"People  as  has  to  be  careful,  ma'am,  makes  a  little  go  a  long  way." 

"  You  get  it  a  good  size,  and  take  it  over  in  a  basket.  It  won't  hurt 
you,  done  up  clean  in  a  napkin." 

"  It  won't  hurt  me  at  all,  ma'am." 

"  And  you  give  it  to  Miss  Dorothy  with  my  love.  Don't  you  let  *em 
think  I  sent  it  to  my  sister-in-law." 

"  And  is  that  to  be  all,  ma'am  P  " 

**  How  do  you  mean  idl  ?  " 

'*  Because,  ma'am,  the  railway  and  the  carrier  would  take  it  quite 
ready,  and  titiere  would  be  a  matter  of  ten  or  twelve  shillings  saved  in  the 
journey." 

«  Whose  affair  is  that  P  " 

"Not  mine,  ma'am,  of  course." 

^ "  I  believe  you  are  afiraid  of  the  trouble,  Martha.    Or  else  you  don't 
like  going  because  they're  poor." 

"  It  ain't  fair,  ma'am,  of  you  to  say  so ; — ^that  it  ain't.  All  I  ask  is, — 
is  that  to  be  all  P  When  I've  giv'em  the  lamb,  am  I  just  to  come  away 
straight,  or  am  I  to  say  anything  P  It  will  look  so  odd  if  I'm  just  to  put 
down  the  basket  and  come  away  without  e'er  a  word." 

*'  Martha ! " 

«  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  You're  a  fool." 

**  That's  true,  too,  ma'am." 

**  It  would  be  like  you  to  go  about  in  that  dummy  way,— wouldn't  it ; 
—and  you  that  was  so  fond  of  Miss  Dorothy." 

"  I  was  fond  of  her,  ma'am." 

"  Of  course  you'll  be  talking  to  her ; — ^and  why  not  P    And  if  she  should 
say  anything  about  retuming- 
"  Yes,  ma'am." 


>) 


"  You  can  say  that  you  know  her  old  aunt  wouldn't, — wouldn't,  refose 
to  have  her  back  again.  You  can  put  it  your  own  way,  you  know.  You 
needn't  make  me  find  words  for  you." 

"  But  she  won't,  ma'am." 

"Won't  what?" 

**  Won't  say  anything  about  returning." 

**  Yes,  she  will,  Martha,  if  you  talk  to  her  rightly."  The  servant  didn't 
^ply  for  awhile,  but  stood  looking  out  of  the  window.  *'  You  might  as 
well  go  about  the  lamb  at  once,  Martha." 

**  So  I  will,  ma'am,  when  I've  got  it  out,  all  clear." 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  P  " 

**  Why,— just  this,  ma'am.  May  I  tell  Miss  Dolly  straight  out  that  you 
''^ajit  her  to  come  back,  and  that  I've  been  sent  to  say  so  ?  " 

II  No,  Martha." 

"  Then  how  am  I  to  do  it,  ma'am  P  ** 
Do  it  out  of  your  own  head,  just  as  it  comes  up  at  the  moment." 

**  Out  of  my  own  head,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes ;— just  as  you  feel,  you  know." 

B  B 
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«  Jiirt  as  I  feel,  ma'am?" 

'*  Toa  midentaiid  what  I  mean,  Martha." 

*'  rU  do  my  best,  ma*am,  and  I  can't  say  no  more.  And  if  you  scolds 
me  afierwsurds,  ma'am, — ^why,  of  course,  I  must  pat  up  with  it." 

"  But  I  won't  scold  you,  Martha." 

'^  Then  I'll  go  out  to  Winslow's  about  the  lamb  at  once,  ma'am." 

''  Very  nice,  and  not  too  small,  Martha." 

Martha  went  out  and  ordered  the  lamb,  and  packed  it  as  desired  quite 
clean  in  a  napkin,  and  fitted  it  into  the  basket,  and  arranged  with  Giles 
Hickbody  to  carry  it  down  for  her  early  in  the  morning  to  the  station,  so 
that  she  might  take  the  first  train  to  Lessborough.  It  was  understood 
that  she  was  to  hire  a  fly  at  Lessborough  to  take  her  to  Nuncombe 
Putney.  Now  that  she  understood  the  importance  of  her  mission  and 
was  aware  that  the  present  she  took  with  her  was  only  the  customary 
accompaniment  of  an  ambassadress  entrusted  with  a  great  mission, 
Martha  said  nothing  even  about  the  expense.  The  train  started  for 
Lessborough  at  seven,  and  as  she  was  descending  from  her  room  at  six, 
Miss  Stanbury,  in  her  flannel  dressing-gown,  stepped  out  of  the  door 
of  her  own  room.  '*  Just  put  this  in  the  basket,"  said  she,  handing  a 
note  to  her  servant.  "  I  thought  last  night  I'd  write  a  word.  Just 
put  it  in  the  basket  and  say  nothing  about  it."  The  note  which  she 
sent  was  as  follows ; — 

«  The  Close,  %th  April,  186—. 
"My  Deab  Dobotkt, — 

"As  Martha  talks  of  going  over  to  pay  you  a  visit,  I've  thought 
that  I'd  just  get  her  to  take  you  a  quarter  of  lamb,  which  is  coming  in 
now  very  nice.  I  do  envy  her  going  to  see  you,  my  dear,  for  I  had  gotten 
Romehow  to  love  to  see  your  pretty  face.  I'm  getting  almost  strong  again ; 
but  Sir  Peter,  who  was  here  this  afternoon,  just  calling  as  a  friend,  was 
uncivil  enough  to  say  that  I'm  too  much  of  an  old  woman  to  go  out 
in  the  east  wind.  I  told  him  it  didn't  much  matter ; — for  the  sooner 
old  women  made  way  for  young  ones,  the  better. 

"  I  am  very  desolate  and  solitary  here.  But  I  rather  think  that  women 
who  don't  get  married  are  intended  to  be  desolate ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better 
for  them,  if  they  bestow  their  time  and  thoughts  properly, — ^as  I  hope  yon 
do,  my  dear.  A  woman  with  a  family  of  children  has  almost  too  many  of 
the  cares  of  this  world,  to  give  her  mind  as  she  ought  to  the  other.  What 
shall  we  say  then  of  ihose  who  have  no  such  cares,  and  yet  do  not  walk 
uprightly  ?  Dear  Diorothy,  be  not  such  a  one.  Far  myself,  I  acknow- 
l^ge  bitterly  the  extent  of  my  shortcomings.  Much  has  been  given  to 
me ;  but  if  much  be  expected,  how  shall  I  answer  the  demand  P 

"  I  hope  I  need  not  tell  you  that  whenever  it  may  suit  you  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Exeter,  your  room  will  be  ready  for  you,  and  there  wiU  be  a 
warm  welcome.  Mrs.  MacHugh  always  asks  after  you;  and  so  has 
Mrs.  Clifford.  I  won't  tell  you  what  Mrs.  Clifford  said  about  your  colour, 
because  it  would  make  you  vain.  The  Heavitree  affair  has  aQ  been  put 
off ;— of  course  you  have  heard  that.  Dear,  dear,  dear  I  You  know  what 
I  think,  so  I  need  not  repeat  it. 

**  Give  my  respects  to  your  mamma  -and  Priscilla, — and  for  yourself 
accept  the  affectionate  love  of 

"  Your  loving  old  aunt, 

^'Jemima  Stanbuky. 

**  P.S. — ^If  Martha  should  say  anything  to  you,  you  may  feel  sure  that 
she  knows  my  mind." 
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Poor  old  8OT1I.  8he  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable  longing  to  have  her 
niece  back  again,  and  yet  she  told  herself  that  she  was  bound  not  to  send 
a  leg^ular  invitation,  or  to  suggest  an  unconditional  return.  Dorothy  had 
herself  decided  to  take  her  departure,  and  if  she  chose  to  remain  away, — 
so  it  must  be.  She,  Miss  Stanbury,  could  not  demean  herself  by  renewing 
her  invitation.  She  read  her  letter  before  she  added  to  it  the  postscript, 
and  felt  that  it  was  too  solemn  in  its  tone  to  suggest  to  Dorothy  that 
which  she  wished  to  suggest.  She  had  been  thinking  much  of  her  own 
past  life  when  she  wrote  those  words  about  the  state  of  an  unmarried 
woman,  and  was  vacillating  between  two  minds, — ^whether  it  were  better 
for  a  young  woman  to  look  forward  to  the  cares  and  affections,  and 
perhaps  hard  usage,  of  a  married  life ;  or  to  devote  herself  to  the  easier 
and  safer  course  of  an  old  maid's  career.  But  an  old  maid  is  nothing  if 
she  be  not  kind  and  good.  She  acknowledged  that,  and,  acknowledging 
it,  added  the  postscript  to  her  letter.  What  though  there  was  a  certain 
blow  to  her  pride  in  the  writing  of  it !  She  did  tell  herself  that  in  thus 
referring  her  niece  to  Martha  for  an  expression  of  her  own  mind, — after 
that  conversation  which  she  and  Martha  had  had  in  the  parlour,— she  was 
in  truth  eating  her  own  words.  But  the  postscript  was  written,  and  though 
she  took  the  letter  up  with  her  to  her  own  room  in  order  that  she  might 
alter  the  wotds  if  she  repented  of  them  in  the  night,  the  letter  was  sent  as 
it  was  written, — postscript  and  all. 

She  spent  the  next  day  with  very  sober  thoughts.  When  Mrs.  Mac- 
Hugh  called  upon  her  and  told  her  that  there  were  rumours  afloat  in 
Exeter  that  the  marriage  between  Camilla  French  and  Mr.  Gibson  would 
certainly  be  broken  off,  in  spite  of  all  purchases  that  had  been  made,  she 
merely  remarked  that  they  were  two  poor,  feckless  things,  who  didn't 
know  their  own  minds.  "  Camilla  knows  hers  plain  enough,"  said  Mrs. 
MacHugh  sharply ;  but  even  this  did  not  give  Miss  Stanbury  any  spirit. 
She  waited,  and  waited  patiently,  till  Mar^ia  should  return,  thinking  of 
the  sweet  pink  colour  which  used  to  come  and  go  in  Dorothy's  cheeks, — 
which  she  had  been  wont  to  observe  so  frequently,  not  knowing  that  she 
liad  observed  it  and  loved  it. 


CHAPTER  LXYII. 

BrVEH'S  COTTAGB. 

Thbeb  days  after  Hugh  Stanbury's  visit  to  Manchester  Street,  he  wrote 
a  note  to  Lady  Rowley,  telling  her  of  the  address  at  which  might  be 
found  both  Trevelyan  and  his  son.  As  Bozzle  had  acknowledged,  facts 
we  things  which  may  be  found  out.  Hugh  had  gone  to  work  somewhat 
after  the  Bozzlian  fashion,  and  had  found  out  this  fact.  "  He  lives  at  a 
place  called  River's  Cottage,  at  Willesden,"  wrote  Stanbury.  "  If  you 
turn  off  the  Harrow  Road  to  the  right,  about  a  mile  beyond  the  cemetery, 
you  will  find  the  cottage  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  lane  about  a  quarter 
of  a  nule  from  the  Harrow  Road.  I  believe  you  can  go  to  Willesden  by 
'ailway,  but  you  had  better  take  a  cab  from  London."  There  was  much 
consultation  respecting  this  letter  between  Lady  Rowley  and  ^Irs.  Tre- 
^olyan,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  not  be  shown  to  Sir  IMarmaduke. 
To  see  her  child  was  at  the  present  moment  the  most  urgent  necessity  of 
^  poor  moljier,  and  both  the  ladies  felt  that  Sir  Marmaduke  in  his 
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wrath  might  probably  impede  rather  than  assist  her  in  this  desire.  If 
told  where  he  might  find  Trevelyan,  he  would  probably  insist  on  starting 
in  quest  of  his  son-in-law  himself,  and  the  distance  between  the  mother 
and  her  child  might  become  greater  in  consequence,  instead  of  less. 
There  were  many  consultations ;  and  the  upshot  of  these  was,  that  Lady 
Rowley  and  her  daughter  determine^  to  staxt  for  Willesden  without 
saying  anything  to  Sir  Marmadnke  of  the  purpose  they  had  in  hand. 
When  Emily  expressed  her  conviction  that  if  Trevelyan  should  be  away 
from  home  they  would  projjably  be  able  to  make  their  way  into  the  house, 
— so  as  to  see  l^e  child,  Lady  Bowley  with  some  hesitation  acknowledged 
that  such  might  be  the  case.  But  the  child's  mother  said  nothing  to  her 
own  mother  of  a  scheme  which  she  had  half  formed  of  so  clinging  to  her 
boythat  no  human  power  should  separate  them. 

They  started  in  a  cab,  as  advised  by  Stanbury,  and  were  driven  to  a 
point  on  the  road  from  which  a  lane  led  down  to  Willesden,  passing  by 
tUver's  Cottage;  They  asked  as  they  came  along,  and  met  no  difficulty 
in  findinfi^  their  way.  At  the  point  on  the  road  indicated,  there  was  a 
country  mn  for  hay- waggoners,  and  here  Lady  Rowley  proposed  that 
they  should  leave  their  cab,  urging  that  it  might  be  best  to  call  at  the 
cottage  in  the  quietest  manner  possible ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  with  her 
scheme  in  her  head  for  the  recapture  of  their  child,  begged  that  the  cab 
might  go  on ; — and  thus  they  were  driven  up  to  the  door. 

River's  Cottage  was  not  a  prepossessing  abode.  It  was  a  new  building, 
of  light-coloured  bricks,  with  a  door  in  tl^e  middle  and  one  window  on 
each  side.  Over  the  door  was  a  stone  tablet,  bearing  the  name, — ^River's 
Cottage.  There  was  a  little  garden  between  the  road  and  tiie  house, 
across  which  there  was  a  straight  path  to  the  door.  In  front  of  one 
window  was  a  small  shrub,  generally  called  a  puzzle-monkey,  and  in 
front  of  the  other  was  a  variegated  laurel.  There  were  two  small  morsels 
of  green  turf,  and  a  distant  view  round  the  comer  of  the  house  of  a  row 
of  cabbage  stumps.  If  Trevelyan  were  Uving  there,  he  had  certainly 
come  down  in  the  world  since  the  days  in  which  he  had  occupied  the 
house  in  Curzon  Street.  The  two  ladies  got  out  of  the  cab,  and  slowly 
walked  across  the  little  garden.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  she  wore  a  thick  veil.  She  had  altogether  been  imable  to  make  up 
her  mind  as  to  what  should  be  her  conduct  to  her  husband  should  she  see 
him.  That  must  be  governed  by  circumstances  as  they  might  occur. 
Her  visit  was  made  not  to  him,  but  to  her  boy. 

The  door  was  opened  before  they  knocked,  and  Trevelyan  himself  was 
standing  in  the  narrow  passage.  Lady  Rowley  was  the  first  to  speak. 
"Louis,"  she  said,  "  I  have  brought  your  wife  to  see  you.'* 

"  Who  told  you  that  I  was  here  ? "  he  asked,  still  standing  in  the 
passage. 

"  Of  course  a  mother  would  find  out  where  was  her  child,"  said  Lady 
Rowley. 

"  You  should  not  have  come  here  without  notice,"  he  said.  "  I  was 
careful  to  let  you  know  the  conditions  on  which  you  should  come." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that  I  shaU  not  see  my  child,"  said  the  mother. 
"  Oh,  Louis,  you  will  let  me  see  him." 

Trevelyan  hesitated  a  moment,  still  keeping  his  position  firmly  in  the 
doorway.  By  this  time  an  old  woman  decently  dressed  and  of  comfort- 
able appearance,  had  taken  her  place  behind  him,  and  behind  her  was  a 
slip  of  a  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  was  the  owner  of  River's 
Cottage  and  her  daughter,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage  were 
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now  there,  standing  in  the  passage.  "  I  onght  not  to  let  you  see  him," 
said  Trevelyan ;  "  you  have  intruded  upon  me  in  coming  here !  I  had 
not  wished  to  see  you  here, — ^till  you  had  complied  with  the  order  I  had 
given  you."  What  a  meeting  between  a  hushand  and  a  wife  who  had 
not  seen  each  other  now  for  many  months, — ^between  a  husband  and  a  wife 
who  were  still  young  enough  not  to  have  outlived  the  first  impulses  of 
their  early  love !  He  still  stood  there  guarding  the  way,  and  had  not 
even  put  out  his  hand  to  greet  her.  He  was  guarding  the  way  lest  she 
'should,  without  his  permission,  obtain  access  to  her  own  child !  She  had 
not  removed  her  veil,  and  now  she  hardly  dared  to  step  over  the  threshold 
of  her  husband's  house.  At  this  moment,  she  perceived  that  the  woman 
behind  was  pointing  to  the  room  on  the  left,  as  the  cottage  was  entered, 
and  Emily  at  once  understood  that  her  boy  was  there.  Then  at  that 
moment  she  heard  her  son's  voice,  as,  in  his  solitude,  the  child  began  to 
cry.  "I  must  go  in,"  she  said;  "IwUl  go  in;"  and  rushing  on  she 
tried  to  push  aside  her  husband.  Her  mother  aided  her,  nor  did  Tre- 
velyan attempt  to  stop  her  with  violence,  and  in  a  moment  she  was 
kneeling  at  the  foot  of  a  small  sofa,  with  her  child  in  her  arms.  *'  I  had 
not  intended  to  hinder  you,"  said  Trevelyan,  "  but  I  require  from  you  a 
promise  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  remove  him." 

"Why  should  she  not  take  him  home  with  her?"  said  Lady  Row- 
ley. 

"Because  I  will  not  have  it  so,"  replied  Trevelyan.  "Because  I 
choose  that  it  should  be  understood  tiiat  I  am  to  be  the  master  of  my  own 
affairs," 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  now  thrown  aside  her  bonnet  and  her  veil,  and 
^^  covering  her  child  with  caresses.  The  poor  little  fellow,  whose 
mind  had  been  utterly  dismayed  by  the  events  which  had  occurred  to  him 
since  his  capture,  tiiough  he  returned  her  kisses,  did  so  in  fear  and 
trembling.  And  he  was  still  sobbing,  rubbing  his  eyes  with  his  knuckles, 
and  by  no  means  yielding  himself  with  his  whole  heart  to  his  mother's 
tenderness, — as  she  would  have  had  him  do.  "  Louey,"  she  said  whis- 
pering to  him,  "you  know  mamma;  you  haven't  forgotten  mamma?" 
He  half  murmured  some  little  infantine  word  through  his  sobs,  and  then 
put  his  cheek  up  to  be  pressed  against  his  mother's  face.  "  Louey  will 
never,  never  forget  his  own  mamma ;  will  he,  Louey  ?  "  The  poor  boy 
^  no  assurances  to  give,  and  could  only  raise  his  cheek  again  to  be 
kissed.  In  the  meantime  Lady  Eowley  and  Trevelyan  were  standing  by, 
not  speaking  to  each  other,  regarding  the  scene  in  silence. 

She, — Lady  Rowley, — could  see  that  he  was  frightfully  altered  in 
appearance,  even  since  the  day  on  which  she  had  so  lately  met  him  in 
the  City.  Hia  cheeks  were  thin  and  haggard,  and  his  eyes  were  deep  and 
v^  bright, — and  he  moved  them  quickly  from  side  to  side,  as  though 
8ver  suspecting  something.  He  seemed  to  be  smaller  in  stature, — 
^thered,  as  it  were,  as  though  he  had  melted  away.  And  though  he 
stood  looking  upon  his  wife  and  child,  he  was  not  for  a  moment  stiQ. 
He  *would  change  the  posture  of  his  hands  and  arms,  moving  them  quickly 
with  Uttle  surreptitious  jerks ,  and  would  shuffle  his  feet  upon  the  floor, 
^ost  without  altering  his  jwsition.  His  clothes  hung  about  him,  and 
tis  linen  was  6oil,ed  and  worn.  Lady  Rowley  noticed  tiiis  especially,  as 
»^  had  been  a  man  peculiarly  given  to  neatness  of  apparel.  He  was  the 
first  to  speak.  "  You  have  come  down  here  in  a  cab  ?  "  said  he. 
"  Yes, —in  a  cab,  from  London,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 
'*  Of  course  yoa  will  go  back  in  it  ?    You  cannot  stay  here.    Thoro  ifl 
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no  accommodation.    It  is  a  wretched  place,  bnt  it  suits  the  boy.    J^  for 
me,  all  places  are  now  alike." 

"  Louis,"  said  his  wife,  springing  up  from  her  knees,  coming  to  him, 
and  taking  his  right  hand  between  both  her  own,  "  you  will  let  me  take 
h'm  with  me.    I  know  you  will  let  me  take  him  with  me." 

"  I  cannot  do  that,  Emily ;  it  would  be  wrong." 

"  Wrong  to  restore  a  child  to  his  mother  ?  Oh,  Louis,  think  of  it. 
What  must  my  life  be  without  him, — or  you  ?  '* 

"  Don't  talk  of  me.    It  is  too  late  for  that." 

"  Not  if  you  will  be  reasonable,  Louis,  and  Hsten  to  me.  Oh,  heavens, 
how  iU  you  are ! "  As  she  said  this  she  drew  nearer  to  him,  so  that  her 
face  was  almost  close  to  his.  *'  Louis,  come  back ;  come  back,  and  let  it 
all  be  forgotten.  It  shall  be  a  dream,  a  horrid  dream,  and  nobody  shall 
speak  of  it."  He  left  his  hand  within  hers  and  stood  looking  into  her 
face.  He  was  well  aware  that  his  life  since  he  had  left  her  had  been  one 
long  hour  of  misery.  .  There  had  been  to  him  no  alleviation,  no  comfort, 
no  consolation.  He  had  not  a  Mend  left  to  him.  Even  his  satellite,  the 
policeman,  was  becoming  weary  of  him  imd  manifestly  suspicious.  The 
woman  with  whom  he  was  now  lodging,  and  whose  resources  were  infi- 
nitely benefited  by  his  payments  to  her,  had  already  thrown  out  hints 
that  she  was  afraid  of  him.  And  as  he  looked  at  his  wife,  he  knew  that  he 
loved  her.  Everything  for  him  now  was  hot  and  dry  and  poor  and  bitter. 
How  sweet  would  it  be  again  to  sit  with  her  soft  hand  in  his,  to  feel  her 
cool  brow  against  his  own,  to  have  the  comfort  of  her  care,  and  to  hear 
the  music  of  loving  words !  The  companionship  of  his  wife  had  once 
been  to  him  everything  in  the  world ;  but  now,  for  many  months  past,  he 
had  known  no  companion.  She  bade  him  come  to  her,  and  look  upon  all 
this  trouble  as  a  dream  not  to  be  mentioned.  Gould  it  be  possible  that 
it  should  be  so,  and  that  they  might  yet  be  happy  together, — perhaps  in 
some  distant  country,  where  the  story  of  all  their  misery  might  not  be 
known  ?  He  felt  all  this  truly  and  with  a  keen  accuracy.  If  he  were 
mad,  he  was  not  all  mad.  ^'  I  will  tell  you  of  nothing  that  is  past,"  said 
she,  hanging  to  him,  and  coming  still  nearer  to  him,  and  embracing  his 
arm. 

Could  she  have  condescended  to  ask  him  not  to  tell  her  of  the  past ; — 
had  it  occurred  to  her  so  to  word  her  request, — she  might  perhaps  have 
prevailed.  But  who  can  say  how  long  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  would 
have  saved  him  from  further  outbreak  ; — and  whether  such  prevailing  on 
her  part  would  have  been  of  permanent  service  P  As  it  was,  her  words 
wounded  him  in  that  spot  of  his  inner  self  which  was  most  sensitive, — on 
that  spot  from  whence  had  come  all  his  fury.  A  black  cloud  cam^  upon 
his  brow,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  withdraw  himself  from  her  grasp.  It 
was  necessary  to  him  that  she  should  in  some  fEishion  own  that  he  had 
been  right,  and  now  she  was  promising  him  that  she  would  not  tell  him 
of  his  fault!  He  could  not  thus  swallow  down  all  the  convictions  by 
which  he  had  fortified  himself  to  bear  the  misfortunes  which  he  bad 
endured.  Had  he  not  quarrelled  with  every  friend  he  possessed  on  this 
score ;  and  should  he  now  stultify  himself  in  all  those  quarrels  by  admit- 
ting that  he  had  been  cruel,  unjust,  and  needles»ly  jealous  ?  And  did  not 
truth  demand  of  him  that  he  ^ould  cUng  to  his  old  assurances  ?  Had 
she  not  been  disobedient,  ill-conditioned,  and  rebellious  ?  Had  she  not 
received  the  man,  both  him  personally  and  his  letters,  after  he  had  ex- 
plained to  her  that  his  honour  demanded  that  it  should  not  be  so  ?  How 
could  he  come  into  such  terms  as  those  now  proposed  to  him,  simply 
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l^etilAuse  he  longed  to  enjoy  the  rich  sweetness  of  her  soft  hand,  to  feel  the 
fragrance  of  her  breath,  and  to  quench  the  heat  of  his  forehead  in  the  cool 
atmo^here  of  her  beauty?  "Why  have  you  driven  me  to  this  by 
your  infercbursewith  that  manp  "  he  said.  "  Why,  why,  why  did  you 
doit?" 
She  was  stiH  clinging  to  him.  "  Louis,"  she  said,  "  I  am  your  wife." 
"  Yes ;  you  are  my  wife/ 

"  And  will  you  still  believe  such  evil  of  me  without  any  cause  ?  " 
**  There  has  been  cause, — ^hoirible  cause.    You  must  repent, — ^repent, — 
repent." 

"  Heaven  help  me,"  said  the  woman,  falling  back  from  him,  and  re- 
taining to  the  boy  who  was  now  seated  in  Lady  Rowley's  lap.  "Mamma, 
do  you  speak  to  him.  What  can  I  say  P  Would  he  think  better  of  me 
were  I  to  own  myself  to  have  been  guilty,  when  there  has  been  no  guilt, 
no  slightest  fault  ?  Does  he  wish  me  to  purchase  my  child  by  saying 
that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  his  mother  ?■" 

"Louis,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  '^  if  any  man  was  ever  wrong,  mad,  madly 
mistaken,  you  are  sa  now." 

"  Have  you  come  out  herd'  to  ftic^use  me  again,  as  you  did  before  in 
London?"  he  asked.  *^'Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  and  she  intend 
to  let  the  past  be,  as  she  says,  like  a  dream  ?  She  tells  me  that  I  am  iU. 
It  is  true.  I  am  ill, — and  ^e  is  killing  me,  killing  me,  by  her  obstinacy." 
"  What  would  you  have  me  dor?  "  said- the  wife,  again  rising  from  her 
child. 

"Acknowledge  your  transgressions,  and  say  that  you  will  amend  your 
conduct  for  the  future." 
"  Mamma,  mamma, — ^what  sh^  I  say  to  him  ?" 
''Who  can  speak  to  a  man  that  is  beside  himself?"  replied  Lady 
Bowley. 

"I  am  not  so  beside  myself  as  yet,  Lady  Rowley,  but  that  I  know  how 
to  guard  my  own  honour  and  to  protect  my  own  child.  I  have  told  you, 
£m]ly,  the  terms  on  which  you  can  come  back  to  me.  You  had  better 
now  return  to  your  mother's  house ;  and  if  you  wish  again  to  have  a  house 
of  your  own,  and  your  husband,  and  your  boy,  you  Imow  by  what  means 
you  may  acquire  them.  For  another  week  I  shall  remain  here ; — after 
that  I  ^all  remove  far  £rom  hence." 
"  And  where  will  you  go,  Louis  ?" 

"  As  yet  I  know  not.    To  Italy  I  think,— or  perhaps  to  America.    It 
matters  little  where  for  me." 
**  And  will  Louey  be  taken  with  you  ?" 

"  Certainly  he  will  go  with  me.  To  strive  to  bring  him  up  so  that  he 
may  be  a  happier  man  than  his  father  is  aU  that  there  is  now  left  for  me 
in  life."  Mrs.  Trevelyah  had  now  ffot  the  boy  in  her  arms,  and  her 
mother  was  seated  by  her  on  the  som.  Trevelyan  was  standing  away 
from  them,  but  so  near  the  door  that  no  sudden  motion  on  their  part  would 
enable  them  to  escape  with  the  boy  without  his  interposition.  It  now 
again  occurred  to  the  mother  to  carry  off  her  prize  in  opposition  to  hei 
husband ; — ^but  she  had  no  scheme  to  that  effect  laid  with  her  mother,  and 
she  could  not  reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  of  a  contest  with  him  in  which 
personal  violence  would  be  necessary.  The  woman  of  the  house  had, 
indeed,  seemed  to  sympathise  with  her,  but  she  could  not  dare  in  such  a 
matter  to  trust  to  assistance  from  a  stranger.  "  I  do  not  wish  to  be  im* 
courteous,"  said  Trevelyan,  **  but  if  you  have  no  assurance  to  give  me, 
you  had  better — leave  me." 
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Then  there  came  to  be  a  bargainiDg  about  time,  and  the  poor  woman 
begged  almost  on  her  knees  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  take  her  child 
up-stairs  and  be  with  him  alone  for  a  few  minutes.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  not  seen  her  boy  till  she  had  had  him  to  herself  in  absolute 
privacy,  till  she  had  kissed  his  limbs,  and  had  her  hand  upon  his  smooth 
back,  and  seen  that  he  was  white  and  clean  and  bright  as  he  had  ever 
been.  And  the  bargain  was  made.  She  was  asked  to  pledge  her  word 
that  she  would  not  take  him  out  of  the  house, — and  she  pledged  her  word, 
feeling  that  there  was  no  strength  in  her  for  that  action  which  she  had 
meditated.  He,  knowing  that  he  might  still  g^uard  the  passage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  allowed  ber  to  go  with  the  boy  to  his  bedroom,  while 
he  remained  below  with  Lady  Bowley .  A  quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed 
to  her,  and  she  humbly  promised  that  she  would  return  when  that  time 
was  expired. 

Trevelyan  held  the  door  open  for  her  as  she  went,  and  kept  it  oi>en 
during  her  absence.  There  was  hardly  a  word  said  between  him  and 
Lady  Bowley,  but  he  paced  from  the  passage  into  the  room  and  from  the 
room  into  the  passage  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  '*  It  is  cruel,"  he 
said  once.    "  It  is  very  cruel." 

^  It  is  you  that  are  cruel,"  said  Lady  Bowley. 

'^  Of  course ;— of  course.  That  is  natural  from  you.  I  exx>ect  that 
from  you."  To  this  she  made  no  answer,  and  he  did  not  open  his  lips 
again. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Trevelyan  called  to  her  mother,  and  Lady  Bowley 
was  allowed  to  go  up-stairs.  The  quarter  of  an  hour  was  of  course  greatly 
stretched,  and  all  the  time  Trevelyan  continued  to  pace  in  and  out  of  liie 
room.  He  was  patient,  for  he  did  not  siumnonthem ;  but  went  on  pacing 
backwards  and  forwards,  looking  now  and  again  to  see  that  the  cab  was 
at  its  place, — ^that  no  deceit  was  being  attempted,  no  second  act  of  kid- 
napping being  perpetrated.  At  last  the  two  ladies  came  down  the  stairs, 
and  the  boy  was  with  them, — and  the  woman  of  the  house. 

'*  Louis,"  said  the  wife,  going  quickly  up  to  her  husband,  "  I  will  do 
anything,  if  you  will  give  me  my  child." 

*' What  will  you  do  P  " 

«  Anything'; — say  what  you  want.  He  is  all  the  world  to  me,  and  I 
cannot  live  if  he  be  taken  from  me." 

"  Acknowledge  that  you  have  been  wrong." 

"  But  how ; — ^in  what  words ; — ^how  am  I  to  speak  it  P  " 

''  Say  that  you  have  sinned ; — and  that  you  will  sin  no  more." 

"  Sinned,  Louis ; — as  the  woman  did, — ^m  the  Scripture  P  "Would  you 
have  me  say  that  P  " 

<^  He  cannot  think  that  it  is  so,"  said  Lady  Bowley. 

But  Trevelyan  had  not  understood  her.  "  Lady  Kowley,  I  should  have 
fancied  that  my  thoughts  at  any  rate  were  my  own.  But  this  is  useless 
now.  The  child  cannot  go  with  you  to-day,  nor  can  you  remain  here. 
Go  home  and  think  of  what  I  have  said.  If  then  you  will  do  as  I  would 
have  you,  you  shall  return." 

With  many  embraces,  with  promises  of  motherly  love,  and  with  prayers 
for  love  in  return,  the  poor  woman  did  at  last  leave  the  house,  and  return 
to  the  cab.  As  i^e  went  there  was  a  doubt  on  her  own  mind  whether 
she  should  ask  to  kiss  her  husband ;  but  he  made  no  sign,  and  she  at  last 
passed  out  without  any  mark  of  tenderness.  He  stood  by  the  cab  as  they 
entered  it,  and  closed  the  door  upon  them,  and  then  went  slowly  back  to 
his  room.    "  My  poor  baim,"  he  said  to  the  boy ;  "  my  poor  baira." 
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"  Why  for  mamma  go  ?"  sobbed  the  child. 

'*  Mamma  goes ;  oh,  heaven  and  earth,  why  should  she  go  ?    She 

goes  because  her  spirit  is  obstinate,  and  she  will  not  bend.  She  is  stiff- 
necked,  and  will  not  submit  herself.  But  Louey  must  love  mamma 
always ; — and  mamma  some  day  will  come  back  tO  him,  and  be  good  to 
him.'* 

"  Mamma  is  good, — always,"  said  the  child.  Trevelyan  had  intended 
on  this  very  anemoon  to  have  gone  up  to  town, — to  transact  business 
with  Bozzle ;  for  he  still  believed,  though  the  aspect  of  the  man  was  bitter 
to  bim  as  wormwood,  that  Bozzle  was  necessary  to  him  in  all  his  business. 
And  he  still  made  appointments  with  the  man,  sometimes  at  Stony  Walk, 
in  the  Borough,  and  sometimes  at  the  tavern  in  Poulter's  Court,  even 
though  Bozzle  not  unfrequently  neglected  to  attend  the  summons  of  his 
employer.  And  he  would  go  to  his  banker's  and  draw  out  money,  and 
then  walk  about  the  crowded  lanes  of  the  City,  and  afterwards  return  to 
his  desolate  lodgings  at  Willesden,  thinking  that  he  had  been  transacting 
business, — and  that  this  business  was  exacted  from  him  by  the  imfortu- 
nate  position  of  his  affairs.  But  now  he  gave  up  his  journey.  His  retreat 
had  been  discovered ;  and  there  came  upon  him  at  once  a  fear  that  if  he 
left  the  house  his  cluld  would  be  taken.  His  landlady  told  him  on  this 
very  day  that  the  boy  ought  to  be  sent  to  his  mother,  and  had  made  him 
imderstand  that  it  would  not  suit  her  to  find  a  home  any  longer  for  one 
vho  was  so  singular  in  his  proceedings.  He  believed  that  his  child  would 
he  given  up  at  once,  if  he  were  not  there  to  guard  it.  He  stayed  at 
home,  therefore,  turning  in  his  mind  many  schemes.  He  had  told  his 
wife  that  he  should  go  either  to  Italy  or  to  America  at  once ;  but  in  doing 
80  he  had  had  no  formed  plan  in  his  head.  He  had  simply  imagined  at 
the  moment  that  such  a  threat  would  bring  her  to  submission.  But  now 
it  became  a  question  whether  he  would  do  better  than  go  to  America.  He 
suggested  to  himself  that  he  should  go  to  Canada,  and  fix  himself  with  his 
boy  on  some  remote  fiirm, — far  away  from  any  city;  and  would  then 
invite  his  wife  to  loin  him  if  she  would.  She  was  too  obstinate,  as  he  told 
himself,  ever  to  yield,  unless  she  should  be  absolutely  softened  and  brought 
down  to  the  ground  by  tiie  loss  of  her  child.  What  would  do  this  so 
effectually  as  &e  interposition  of  the  broad  ocean  between  him  and  her  P 
He  sat  thinking  of  this  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  Louey  was  left  to  the 
chai^  of  the  mistress  of  Biver's  Cottage. 

"^  Do  you  think  he  believes  it,  mamma?"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  said  to  her 
mother  when  they  had  already  made  nearly  half  their  journey  home  in 
the  cab.  There  had  been  nothing  spoken  hitherto  between  them,  except 
some  half-formed  words  of  affection  intended  for  consolation  to  the  young 
mother  in  her  great  amotion. 

"  He  does  not  know  what  he  believes,  dearest." 

**  You  heard  what  he  said.    I  was  to  own  that  I  had — sinned." 

"Sinned; — ^yes ;  because  you  will  not  obey  him  like  a  slave.  That  is 
on— to  him." 

^  But  I  asked  him,  mamma.  Did  you  not  hear  me  ?  I  could  not  say 
the  word  plainer, — ^but  I  asked  him  whether  he  meant  that  sin.  He  must 
have  known,  and  he  would  not  answer  me.  And  he  spoke  of  my — trans- 
gression. Mamma,  if  he  believed  that,  he  would  not  let  me  come  back 
at  all." 

"  He  did  not  beKeve  it,  Emily." 

"  Could  he  possibly  then  so  accuse  me, — ^the  mother  of  his  child !  If 
his  heart  be  utterly  hard  and  false  towuds  me,  if  it  is  possible  that  he 
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should  be  cruel  to  me  with  such  cruelty  as  that, — still  he  must  love  hia^ 
boy.    Why  did  he  not  answer  me,  and  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  his  reason  has  left  him." 

*'  Bat  if  he  be  mad,  mamma,  ought  We  to  leave  him  like  that  P    And^ 
then,  did  you  see  his  eyes,  and  his  face,  and  his  hands  ?    Did  you  observe' 
how  thin  he  is, — and  his  back,  how  belit  ?    And  his  clothes, — ^how  they 
were  torn  and  soiled.    It  caxmot  be  right  that  he  should  be  le^  like  that." 

"  We  will  tell  papa  when  we  get  home,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  who  waa- 
herself  beginning  to  be  somewhat  frightened  by  what  she  had  seen.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  declare  that  a  friend  is  mad  when  one  simply  desires  ta 
justify  one's  self  in  opposition  to  that  friend ; — ^but  the  matter  becomes 
much  more  serious  when  evidence  of  the  friend-s  insanity  becomes  trtn 
and  circumstantial.  <<  I  certainly  think  that  a  physician  should  see  hkn," 
continued  Lady  Rowley.  On  their  return  home  Sir  Marmaduke  was  toid 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  there  was  a  long  family  discussion  in  whieh  it 
was  decided  that  Lady  Milborough  should  be  consulted,  as  being  tLe 
oldest  friend  of  Louis  l^velyan  himself  with  whom  they  were  acquainted. 
Trevelyan  had  relatives  of  his  own  name  living  in  Cornwall ;  but  Mi& 
Trevelyan  hwself  had  never  even  met  one  of  that  branch  of  the  femily. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  however,  resolved  that  he  himself  would  go  out  and 
see  his  son-in-law.  He  too  had  called  Trevelyan  mad,  but  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  madness  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  interfere  with  his  own 
duties  in  punishing  the  man  who  had  ill  used  his  daughter.  He  would  at 
any  rate  see  Trevelyan  himself; — but  of  this  he  said  nothing  either  to  bis 
wife  or  to  his  child. 


CHAPTER  LXYIIt. 

XAJOB  MAOBUDER*S  COIOIITTEE. 


Sm  Makmabxjks  could  not  go  out  to  Willesden  on  i^e  morning  after  Lady 
Rowley's  return  from  River's  Cottage,  because  on  that  day  he  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  at  twelve  o'clock  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  give  his  evidence  and  the  fruit  of  his  experience  as  to  the 
government  of  British  colonies  generally ;  and  as  he  went  down  to  the 
House  in  a  cab  from  Manchester  Street  he  thoroughly  wished  that  his 
friend  Colonel  Osborne  had  not  been  so  efficacious  in  bringing  him  home. 
The  task  before  him  was  one  which  he  thoroughly  disliked,  and  of  which 
he  was  afraid.    He  dreaded  the  inquisitors  before  whom  he  was  to  appear, 
and  felt  that  though  Kb  was  called  there  to  speak  as  a  master  of  his  curt  of 
governing,  he  would  in  truth  be  examined  as  a  servant, — and  probably  as 
a  servant  who  did  not  know  his  business.    Had  his  sojourn  at  home  been 
in  other  respects  happy,  he  might  have  been  able  to  balance  the  advantage 
against  the  inquiry; — but  there  was  no  such  balancing  for  him  now. 
And,  moreover,  the  expense  of  his  own  house  in  M&nchester  Street  was  so 
large  that  this  journey,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  would  biS  of  but  litiJe 
service  to  him.     So  he  went  down  to  the  House  in  an  unhappy  mood ; 
and  when  he  shook  hands  in  one  of  the  passages  with  his  friend  Osborne 
who  was  on  the  Committee,  there  was  very  little  cordiality  in  his  manner. 
"  This  is  the  most  ungrateful  thing  I  ever  knew,"  said  the  Colonel  to 
himself ;  ^<  I  have  almost  disgraced  myself  by  havinpf  this  fellow  brought 
home ;  and  now  he  quarrels  with  me  because  that  idiot,  his  son-in-law, 
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has  quarrelled  with  his  wife."    And  Colonel  Osborne  really  did  feel  that 
he  was  a  martyr  to  the  ingratitude  of  his  friend. 

The  Committee  had  been  convoked  by  the  House  in  compliance  with 
the  eager  desires  of  a  certain  ancient  pundit  of  the  constitution,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  a  member,  and  who  had  been  known  as  a  stem  critic 
of  our  colonial  modes  of  government.  To  him  it  certainly  seemed  that 
everything  that  was,  was  bad, — as  regarded  our  national  dependencies. 
But  this  is  so  usually  the  state  of  mind  of  all  parliamentary  critics,  it  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  the  members  who  take  up  the  army  or  the 
navy,  guns,  India,  our  relations  with  Spain,  or  workhouse  management, 
should  find  everything  to  be  bad,  rotten^  and  dishonest,  that  the  wrath  of  the 
memb^  for  Killicrankie  against  colonial  peculation  and  idleness,  was  not 
thought  much  of  in  the  open  House.  He  had  been  at  the  work  for  years, 
and  the  Colonial  Office  were  so  used  to  it  that  they  rather  liked  him. 
He  had  made  himself  free  of  the  office,  and  the  clerks  were  always  glad 
to  see  him.  It  was  understood  that  he  said  bitter  things  in  the  House, — 
that  was  Major  Magruder's  line  of  business  ;  but  he  could  be  quite 
pleasant  when  he  was  asking  questions  of  a  private  secretary,  or  telling 
the  news  of  the  day  to  a  senior  derk.  As  he  was  now  between  seventy 
aad  eighty,  and  had  been  at  the  work  for  at  least  twenty  years,  most  of 
those  concerned  had  allowed  themselves  to  think  that  he  would  ride  his 
hobby  harmlessly  to  the  day  of  his  parliamentary  death.  But  the  drop 
from  a  house  comer  will  hollow  a  stone  by  its  constancy,  and  Major 
Magrnder  at  last  persuaded  the  House  to  grant  him  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry.  Then  there  came  to  be  serious  £9kces  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  all 
the  littie  pleasantries  of  a  friendly  opposition  were  at  an  end.  It  was  felt 
that  the  battle  must  now  become  a  real  fight,  and  Secretary  and  Under- 
Secretary  girded  up  their  loins. 

Major  Mag^der  was  chairman  of  his  own  committee,  and  being  a  man 
of  a  laborious  turn  of  mind,  much  given  to  blue-books,  very  patient, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  House,  and  imbued  with  a  strong  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  parliamentary  questionings  to  carry  a  point,  if  not  to 
elicit  a  £bu^,  had  a  happy  time  of  it  during  this  session.  He  was  a  man 
who  always  attended  the  House  from  4  p.m.  to  the  time  of  its  breaking 
up,  and  who  never  missed  a  division.  The  slight  additional  task  of  sitting 
four  hours  in  a  committee-room  three  days  a  week,  was  only  a  delight  the 
more, — especially  as  during  those  four  hours  he  could  occupy  the  post  of 
chairman.  Those  who  knew  Major  Magruder  well  did  not  doubt  but  that 
the  Committee  would  sit  for  many  weeks,  and  thjit  the  whole  theory  of 
colonial  government,  or  rather  of  imperial  control  supervising  such  govern- 
ment, would  be  tested  to  the  very  utmost.  Men  who  had  heard  the  old 
Major  maunder  on  for  years  past  on  his  pet  subject,  hardly  knew  how 
znuch  vitality  would  be  found  in  him  when  his  maundering  had  succeeded 
in  giving  him  a  committee. 

A  Governor  from  one  of  the  greater  colonies  had  already  been  under 
question  for  nearly  a  week,  and  was  generally  thought  to  have  come  out 
of  the  fire  unscathed  by  the  flames  of  the  Major's  criticism.  This  Go- 
Temor  had  been  a  picked  man,  and  he  had  made  it  appear  that  the  control 
of  Downing  Street  was  never  more  harsh  and  seldom  less  refreshing  and 
beautifying  than  a  spring  shower  in  ApriL  No  other  lands  under  the 
smi  were  so  blest,  in  the  way  of  government,  as  were  the  colonies  with 
which  he  had  been  acquainted ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  their  de- 
Totion  and  loyalty  to  the  mother  country  were  quite  a  passion  with  them. 
I[ow  the  Major  had  been  long  of  a  mind  that  one  or  two  colonies  had 
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better  timply  be  gi^en  op  to  other  natioiu,  urbich  were  more  folly  able  to 
look  after  them  than  was  England,  and  that  three  or  four  more  siiould  be 
allowed  to  %o  clear,— costing  England  nothing,  and  owing  England  no- 
thing. But  the  well-choeen  Governor  who  had  now  been  before  the 
Committee,  had  rather  staggered  the  Major, — and  things  alt<^;ether  were 
supposed  to  be  looking  up  for  the  Colonial  Office. 

And  now  had  come  the  day  of  Sir  Marmadnke's  martyrdom.  He  was 
fint  requested,  with  most  urbane  politeness,  to  ex]^ain  the  exact  nature 
of  the  government  which  he  exercised  in  the  Mandarins.  Now  it  cer- 
tainly was  the  case  that  the  manner  in  which  the  l^^islatave  and  executive 
authoritiee  were  intermingled  in  the  affiurs  of  these  islands,  did  create  a 
complication  which  it  was  difficult  for  any  man  to  understand,  and  very 
difficult  indeed  for  any  man  to  explain  to  others.  There  was  a  Court  ra 
Chancery,  so  called,  which  Sir  Marmaduke  described  as  a  little  parlia- 
ment. When  he  was  asked  whether  the  court  exercised  l^;islative  or 
executive  functions,  he  said  at  first  that  it  exercised  both,  and  then  that  it 
exercised  neither.  He  knew  that  it  consisted  of  nine  men,  of  whom  five 
were  appointed  by  the  colony  and  four  by  the  Crown.  Yet  he  declared 
that  the  Crown  had  the  control  of  the  court ; — ^which,  in  fEtct,  was  true 
enough  no  doubt,  as  the  five  open  members  were  not  perhaps,  aU  of  them, 
immaculate  patriots ;  but  on  this  matter  poor  Sir  Marmaduke  was  veiy 
obscure.  When  asked  who  exercised  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  no- 
minating the  four  members,  he  declared  that  the  four  members  exercised 
it  themselves.  Did  he  appoint  them  ?  No ;  he  never  appointed  anybody 
himself.  He  consulted  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  everytiiing.  At  last  it 
came  out  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  islands,  and  three  other  officers, 
always  sat  in  the  court ; — but  whether  it  was  required  by  the  constitution 
of  the  islands  that  this  should  be  so,  Sir  Marmaduke  did  not  know.  It 
had  worked  well;  that  was  to  say,  everybody  had  complained  of  it,  but 
he,  Sir  Marmaduke,  would  not  recommend  any  change.  What  he  thought 
best  was  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  should  send  out  his  orders,  and  that 
the  people  in  the  colonies  should  mind  their  business  and  grow  coffee. 
When  asked  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  islands,  imder  his  scheme 
of  p;ovemment,  if  an  incoming  Colonial  Secretary  should  change  the 
pohcy  of  his  predecessor,  he  said  that  he  didn't  think  it  would  much 
matter  if  the  people  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

In  this  way  the  Major  had  a  field  day,  and  poor  Sir  Marmaduke  was 
much  discomfited.  There  was  present  on  the  Committee  a  young  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary,  who  with  much  attention  had  studied  the  subject 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  Mandarins,  and  who  had  acknowledged 
to  his  superiors  in  the  office  that  it  certainly  was  of  all  legislative  assem- 
blies the  most  awkward  and  complicated.  He  did  what  he  could,  by 
questions  judiciously  put,  to  pull  Sir  Marmaduke  through  his  difficulties ; 
but  the  unfortunate  Governor  had  more  than  once  lost  his  temper  in  an- 
swering the  chairman ;  and  in  his  heavy  confusion  was  past  the  power  of 
any  Under-Secretary,  let  him  be  ever  so  clever,  to  pull  him  through. 
Colonel  Osborne  sat  by  the  while  and  asked  no  questions.    He  had  been 

Eut  on  the  Committee  as  a  respectable  dummy ;  but  there  was  not  a  mem- 
er  sitting  there  who  did  not  kaow  that  Sir  Marmaduke  had  been  brought 
home  as  his  friend ; — and  some  of  them,  no  doubt,  had  whispered  that  Uiis 
bringing  home  of  Sir  Marmaduke  was  part  of  the  payment  made  by  the 
Colonel  for  the  smiles  of  the  Governor's  daughter.  But  no  one  alluded 
openly  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  evidence  given.  No  one  asked  why  a 
<;iovemor  so  incompetent  had  been  sent  to  them.    No  one  suggested  that 
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a  job  had  been  done.  There  are  certain  things  of  which  opposition  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  complain  loudly ; — ^and  there  are  certain  other  things 
as  to  which  they  are  silent.  The  line  between  these  things  is  well  known ; 
and  should  an  ill-conditioned,  a  pig-headed,  an  underbred,  or  an  ignorant 
member  not  understand  this  line  and  transgress  it,  by  asking  questions 
which  should  not  be  asked,  he  is  soon  put  down  from  the  Treasury  bench, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  whole  House. 

8ir  Maxmaduke,  after  having  been  questioned  for  an  entire  afternoon, 
left  the  House  with  extreme  disgust.  He  was  so  convinced  of  his  own 
failure,  that  he  felt  that  his  career  as  a  Colonial  Grovemor  must  be  over. 
8urely  they  would  never  let  him  go  back  to  his  islands  after  such  an  ex- 
position as  he  had  made  of  his  own  ignorance.  He  hurried  oflf  into  a  cab, 
and  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  of  men.  But  the  members  of  the  Committee 
thought  little  or  nothing  about  it.  The  Major,  and  those  who  sided  with 
him,  had  been  anxious  to  entrap  their  witness  into  contradictions  and  ab- 
surdities, for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  object ;  and  for  the  furtherance 
of  theirs,  the  Under-Secretary  from  the  Office  and  the  supporters  of  Go- 
vernment had  endeavoured  to  defend  their  man.  But,  when  the  affair 
was  over,  if  no  special  admiration  had  been  elicited  for  Sir  Marmaduke, 
neither  was  there  expressed  any  special  reprobation.  The  Major  carried 
on  his  Committee  over  six  weeks,  and  succeeded  in  having  his  blue-book 
printed ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nothing  further  came  of  it ;  and  the 
Court  of  Chsjicery  in  the  Mandarin  Islands  still  continues  to  hold  its  own, 
and  to  do  its  work,  in  spite  of  the  absurdities  displayed  in  its  construction. 
Major  Magruder  has  had  his  day  of  success,  and  now  feels  that  Othello's 
occupation  is  gone.  He  goes  no  more  to  the  Colonial  Ofi&ce,  lives  among 
his  friends  on  the  memories  of  his  Committee, — not  always  to  their  grati- 
fication,— and  is  beginning  to  think  that  as  his  work  is  done  he  may  as 
well  resign  Killicrankie  to  some  younger  politician.  Poor  Sir  Marmaduke 
remembered  his  defeat  with  soreness  long  afber  it  had  been  forgotten  by 
all  others  who  had  been  present,  and  was  astonished  when  he  found  that 
the  journals  of  the  day,  &ough  they  did  in  some  curt  fashion  report  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee,  never  uttered  a  word  of  censure  against 
him,  as  they  had  not  before  uttered  a  word  of  praise  for  that  pearl  of  a 
Grovemor  who  had  been  examined  before  him. 

On  the  following  morning  he  went  to  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce  by  appoint-* 
ment,  and  then  he  saw  the  young  Irish  Under-Secretary  whom  he  had  so 
much  dreaded.  Nothing  could  be  more  civil  than  was  the  young  Irisl^ 
TTnder-Secretary,  who  told  him  that  he  had  better  of  course  stay  in  town 
till  the  Committee  was  over,  though  it  was  not  probable  that  he  would  be 
"Wanted  again.  When  the  Committee  had  done  its  work  he  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  six  weeks  on  service  to  prepare  for  his  journey  back. 
If  he  wanted  more  time  after  that  he  could  ask  for  leave  of  absence.  So 
8ir  Marmaduke  left  the  Colonial  Office  with  a  great  weight  off  his  mind, 
&&d  blessed  that  young  Irish  Secretary  as  he  went. 
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CHAPTER  LXrX. 

SIB  HABMADT7KB  AT  WILLESDElf. 

On  the  next  day  Sir  Marmaduke  purposed  going  to  Willesden.  He  was 
in  great  doubt  whether  or  no  he  would  first  consult  that  very  eminent 
man  Dr.  Trite  Turbury,  as  to  the  possibility,  and, — ^if  possible, — as  to  the 
expediency,  of  placing  Mr.  Trevelyan  under  some  control.  But  Sir  Mar- 
maduke, though  he  would  repeatedly  declare  that  his  son-in-law  was  mad, 
did  not  really  believe  in  this  madness.  He  did  not,  that  is,  believe  that 
Trevelyan  was  so  mad  as  to  be  fairly  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  respon- 
sibility ;  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  speaking  his  own  mind  ont  fully 
to  the  man,  and,  as  it  were,  of  having  his  own  personal  revenge,  before 
he  might  be  deterred  by  the  interposition  of  medical  advice.  He  resolved 
therefore  that  he  would  not  seft  Sir  Trite  Turbury,  at  any  rate  till  he  had 
come  back  from  Willesden.  He  also  went  down  in  a  cab,  but  he  left  the 
cab  at  the  public-house  at  the  comer  of  the  road,  and  walked  to  the 
cottage. 

When  he  asked  whether  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  at  home,  the  woman  of  the 
house  hesitated  and  then  said  that  her  lodger  was  out.  *'  I  particularly 
wish  to  see  him,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  feeling  that  the  woman  was  lying 
to  him.  **  But  he  ain't  to  be  seen,  sir,"  said  the  woman.  **  I  know  he  is 
at  home,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  But  the  argument  was  soon  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  Trevelyan  behind  the  woman's  shoulder. 

"  I  am  here.  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley,"  said  Trevelyan.  "If  you  wish 
to  see  me  you  may  come  in.  I  will  not  say  that  you  are  welcome,  but 
you  can  come  in."  Then  the  woman  retired,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  followed 
Trevelyan  into  the  room  in  which  Lady  Rowley  and  Emily  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  child  was  not  now  in  the  chamber. 

^*  What  are  these  charges  that  I  hear  against  my  daughter  P  "  said  Sir 
Marmaduke,  rushing  at  once  into  the  midst  of  his  indignation. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  charges  you  have  heard." 

"  You  have  put  her  away." 

**  In  strict  accuracy  that  is  not  correct,  Sir  Marmaduke.*' 

"But  she  is  put  away.  She  is  in  my  house  now  because  you  have  no 
house  of  your  own  for  her.  Is  not  that  so  ?  And  when  I  came  home  she 
was  staying  with  her  uncle,  because  you  had  put  her  away.  And  T^hat 
was  the  meaning  of  her  being  sent  down  into  Devonshire  P  What  has  she 
done  ?    I  am  her  father,  and  I  expect  to  have  an  answer." 

"  You  shall  have  an  answer,  certainly." 

**  And  a  true  one.   I  will  have  no  hocus-pocus,  no  humbug,  no  Jesuitry." 

"  Have  you  come  here  to  insult  me.  Sir  Marmaduke  ?  Because,  if  so, 
there  shall  be  an  end  to  this  interview  at  once." 

*'  There  shall  not  be  an  end ; — ^by  Gr — ^  no,  not  tiU  I  have  heard  what  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this.  Do  you  know  what  people  are  saying  of  you ; — 
that  you  are  mad,  and  that  you  must  be  locked  up,  and  your  child  taken 
away  from  you,  and  your  property  P  " 

"Who  are  the  people  that  say  so?  Yourself; — and,  perhaps,  Lady 
Rowley  P  Does  my  wife  say  so  P  Does  she  think  that  I  am  mad  ?  She 
did  not  think  so  on  Thursday,  when  she  prayed  that  she  might  be  allowed 
to  come  back  and  live  with  me." 

*'  And  you  would  not  let  her  come  ?  * 
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•  "Pardon  me,"  said  Trevelyan.     "  I  would  wish  that  she  should  come, 
—but  it  must  be  on  certain  conditions."  * 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is  why  she  was  turned  out  of  your  house  P  " 
"She  was  not  turned  out." 

"  What  has  she  done  that  she  should  be  punished  P  "  urged  Sir  Marma- 
duke,  who  was  unable  to  arrange  his  questions  with  the  happiness  which 
had  distinguished  Major  Magruder.  **  I  insist  upon  knowing  what  it  is 
that  you  lay  to  her  charge.  I  am  her  father,  and  I  have  a  right  to  know. 
She  has  been  baxbarously,  shamefully  ill-used,  and  by  G—  I  wiU  know." 
"  You  have  come  here  to  bully  me,  Sir  Maimaduke  Rowley." 
"  I  have  come  here,  sir,  to  do  the  duty  of  a  parent  to  his  child ;  to 
protect  my  poor  girl  against  the  cruelty  of  a  husband  who  in  an  imfor- 
tunate  hour  was  allowed  to  take  her  from  her  home.  I  will  know  the 
reason  why  my  daughter  has  been  treated  as  though, — as  though, — as 

though " 

"  Listen  to  me  for  a  minute,"  said  Trevelyan. 
"I  am  listening." 

**I  will  tell  you  nothing ;  I  will  answer  you  not  a  word." 
"  You  will  not  answer  me  P  " 

"Not  when  you  come  to  me  in  this  fashion.  My  wife  is  my  wife,  and 
my  claim  to  her  is  nearer  and  closer  than  is  yours,  who  are  her  father. 
She  is  the  mother  of  my  (diild,  and  the  only  being  in  the  world,— except 
that  child, — whom  I  love.  Do  you  think  that  with  such  motives  on  my 
part  for  tenderness  towards  her,  for  loving  care,  for  the  most  anxious 
solicitude,  that  I  can  be  made  more  anxious,  more  tender,  more  loving 
by  coarse  epithets  from  you  P  I  am  the  most  miserable  being  under  the 
aim  because  our  happiness  has  been  interrupted,  and  is  it  likely  that  such, 
misery  should  be  cured  by  violent  words  and  gestures  ?  If  your  heart  is 
^Tung  for  her,  so  is  mine.  If  she  be  much  to  you,  she  is  more  to  me. 
She  came  here  the  other  day,  almost  as  a  stranger,  and  I  thought  that  my 
heart  would  have  burst  beneath  its  weight  of  woe.  What  can  you  do  that 
can  add  an  ounce  to  the  burden  that  I  bear  P  Tou  may  as  well  leave  me, 
—or  at  least  be  quiet." 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  stood  and  listened  to  him,  and  lie,  too,  was  so  struck 
by  the  altered  appearance  of  the  man  that  the  violence  of  his  indignation 
^'BS  lessened  by  the  pity  which  he  could  not  suppress.  When  Trevelyan 
^ke  of  his  wretchedness,  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  him.  He  was 
•8  wretched  a  being  to  look  at  as  it  might  have  been  possible  to  find.  His 
oontracted  cheeks,  and  lips  always  open,  and  eyes  glowing  in  their  sunken 
caverns,  told  a  tale  which  even  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  was  not  of  nature 
quick  in  deciphering  such  stories,  could  not  fail  to  read.  And  then  the 
twitching  motion  of  the  man's  hands,  and  the  restless  shuffling  of  his  feet, 
produced  a  nervous  feeling  that  if  some  remedy  were  not  applied  quickly, 
some  alleviation  given  to  the  misery  of  the  suffering  wreteh,  human 
power  would  be  sbrained  too  far,  and  the  man  would  break  to  pieces, — or 
^  the  mind  of  the  man.  Sir  Marmaduke,  during  his  journey  in  the 
<*b,  had  resolved  that,  old  as  he  was,  he  would  take  this  sinner  by  the 
throat,  this  brute  who  had  striven  to  stain  his  daughter's  name, — and 
would  make  him  there  and  then  acknowledge  his  own  brutality.  But  it 
Was  now  very  manifest  to  Sir  Marmaduke  that  there  could  be  no  taking 
by  the  throat  in  this  case.  He  could  not  have  brought  himself  to  touch 
^e  poor,  weak,  passionate  creature  bef6re  him.  Indeed,  even  the  fury  of 
his  words  was  stayed,  and  after  that  last  appeal  he  stormed  no  more. 
''  But  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  "  he  said. 
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"  Who  can  tell  ?   Wlio  can  say  ?    She  can  telL    She  can  p*  end  to 

it  alL  She  has  bat  to  say  a  word,  and  I  will  deyote  my  life  ^  ^er.  But 
that  word  must  be  spoken."  As  he  said  this,  he  dashed  his  **  ^  ^  npon 
the  table,  and  looked  np  with  an  air  that  would  have  been  c<  with 
its  assumed  magnificence  had  it  not  been  for  the  true  tragi  of  the 
occasion. 

"You  had  better,  at  any  rate,  let  her  have  her  child  for  the  pr**sent." 

**  No ; — ^my  boy  shall  go  with  me.  She  may  go,  too,  if  she  pie.  see,  but 
my  boy  shall  certainly  go  with  me.  If  I  had  put  her  from  mc,  as  you 
said  just  now,  it  might  have  been  otherwise.  But  she  shall  be  as  welcome 
to  me  as  flowers  in  May, — as  flowers  in  May !  She  shall  be  as  welcome  to 
me  as  the  music  of  heaven." 

Sir  Marmaduke  felt  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  urge.  He  had  alto- 
gether abandoned  that  idea  of  having  his  revenge  at  the  cost  of  the  man's 
throat,  and  was  quite  convinced  that  reason  could  have  no  power  with 
him.  He  was  already  thiTikiug  that  he  would  go  away,  straight  to  his 
lawyer,  so  that  some  step  might  be  taken  at  once  to  stop,  if  possible,  the 
takmg  away  of  the  boy  to  America,  when  the  lock  of  the  door  was  gently 
turned,  and  the  landlady  entered  the  room. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  **  but  if  you  be  anything  to 
this  gentleman ^" 

"  Mrs.  Fuller,  leave  the  room,"  said  Trevelyan.  '^  I  and  the  g^entleman 
are  engaged." 

"  I  see  you  be  engaged,  and  I  do  beg  pardon.  I  ain't  one  as  would 
intrude  wilful,  and,  as  for  listening,  or  the  likes  of  that,  I  scorn  it.  But 
if  this  gentleman  be  anything  to  you,  Mr.  Trevelyan " 

"  I  am  his  wife's  father,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  Like  enough.  I  was  thinking  perhaps  so.  His  lady  was  down  here 
on  Thursday, — as  sweet  a  lady  as  any  gentleman  need  wish  to  stretch  by 
his  side." 

"  Mrs.  Fuller,"  said  Trevelyan,  marching  up  towards  her,  "  I  will  not 
have  this,  and  I  desire  that  you  will  retire  from  my  room." 

But  Mrs.  Fuller  escaped  round  the  table,  and  would  .not  be  banished. 
She  got  round  the  table,  and  came  closely  opposite  to  Sir  Marmaduke. 
"  I  don't  want  to  say  nothing  out  of  my  place,  sir,"  said  she,  "  but  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  He  ain't  fit  to  be  left  to  hisself, — ^not  alone, — 
not  as  he  is  at  present.  He  ain't,  indeed,  and  I  wouldn't  be  doing  my 
duty  if  I  didn't  say  so.  He  has  them  sweats  at  night  as'd  be  enough  to 
kill  any  man ;  and  he  eats  nothing,  and  he  don't  do  nothing ;  and  as  for 
that  poor  little  boy  as  is  now  in  my  own  bed  upstairs,  if  it  wasn't  that  I 
and  my  Bessy  is  fond  of  children,  I  don't  know  ^hat  would  become  of 
that  boy." 

Trevelyan,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  her,  had  stood  quietly, 
while  he  listened  to  her.  *!  She  has  been  good  to  my  child,"  he  said. 
"  I  acknowledge  it.  As  for  myself,  I  have  not  been  well.  It  is  true.  But 
I  am  told  that  travel  will  set  me  on  my  feet  again.  Change  of  air  will 
do  it."  Not  long  since  he  had  been  urging  the  wretchedness  of  his  own 
bodily  health  as  a  reason  why  his  wife  should  yield  to  him ;  but  now,  when 
his  sickness  was  brought  as  a  charge  against  him, — ^was  adduced  as  a  reason 
why  his  friends  should  interfere,  and  look  after  him,  and  concern  them- 
selves in  his  affairs,  he  saw  at  once  that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
make  little  of  his  ailments. 

"  Would  it  not  be  best,  Trevelyan,  that  you  should  come  with  me  to  a 
doctor  P  "  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
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<<  2y  .'^no.  I  have  my  r*wn  doctor.  That  is,  I  know  the  course  which 
I  should:  i^6llow.  This  place,  though  it  is  good  for  the  boy,  has  disagreed 
wir  '  and  my  life  has  not  been  altogether  pleasant ; — ^I  may  say,  by  no 
meiL  '^r^teasant.  Troubles  have  told  upon  me,  but  change  of  air  will 
mend./^m." 

"  I  y^^ix  you  would  come  with  me,  at  once,  to  London.  You  shall  come 
back,  -^'-Ou  Iniow.     I  will  not  detain  you." 

**  Tl'ank  you, — no.  I  will  not  trouble  you.  That  will  do,  Mrs.  Fuller. 
You  have  intended  to  do  your  duty,  no  doubt,  and  now  you  can  go." 
Whereupon  Mrs.  Fuller  did  go.  "  I  am  obliged  for  your  care,  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  but  I  can  really  do  very  well  mthout  troubling  you." 

"  You  cannot  suppose,  Trevelyan,  that  we  can  allow  things  to  go  on 
Hke  this." 

"  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  Well ; — ^I  shaU  take  advice.  T  shsJl  go  to  a  lawyer, — and  to  a  doctor, 
and  perhaps  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  We  can't 
let  things  go  on  like  this." 

"You  can  do  as  you  please,"  said  Trevelyan,  "but  as  you  have 
threatened  me,  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me." 

Sir  Marmaduke  could  do  no  more,  and  could  say  no  more,  and  he  took 
his  leave,  shaking  hands  with  the  man,  and  speaking  to  him  with  a 
courtesy  which  astonished  himself.  It  was  impossible  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  his  indignation  against  a  poor  creature  who  was  so  manifestly 
unable  to  guide  himself.  But  when  he  was  in  London  he  drove  at  once 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Trite  Turbury,  and  remained  there  till  the  doctor 
returned  fix)m  his  round  of  visits.  According  to  the  great  authority, 
there*  was  much  still  to  be  done  before  even  the  child  could  be  rescued  out 
of  the  father's  hands.  "  I  can't  act  without  the  lawyer,"  said  Dr.  Tur- 
bury. But  he  explained  to  Sir  Marmaduke  what  stejw  should  be  taken  in 
such  a  matter. 

Trevelyan,  in  the  mean  time,  clearly  understanding  that  hostile  measures 
would  now  be  taken  against  him,  set  his  mind  to  work  to  think  how  best 
he  might  escape  at  once  to  America  with  his  boy. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

SHEWING  WHAT  NOBA  ROWLEY   THOUGHT  ABOUT  CARRIAGES. 

SirMar3(Aduke,  on  his  return  home  from  Dr.  Turbury's  house,  found  that 
he  had  other  domestic  troubles  on  hand  over  and  above  those  arising  from 
his  elder  daughter's  position.  Mr.  Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  in  Man- 
chester Street  during  his  absence,  and  had  asked  for  him,  and,  finding 
that  he  was  away  firom  home,  had  told  his  story  to  Lady  Rowley.  When 
he  had  been  shown  up-stairs  all  the  four  daughters  had  been  with  their 
mother ;  but  he  had  said  a  word  or  two  signifying  his  desire  to  speak  to 
I^y  Rowley,  and  the  three  girls  had  left  the  room.  In  this  way  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  had  to  plead  his  cause  before  Nora's  mother  and  her  elder 
sister.  He  had  pleaded  it  well,  and  Lady  Rowley's  heart  had  been  well 
disposed  towards  him ;  but  when  she  asked  of  his  house  and  his  home, 
his  answer  had  been  hardly  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Alan-a-Dale. 
There  was  little  that  he  could  call  his  own  beyond  "The  blue  vault  of 
heaven."    Had  he  saved  any  money  ?    No, — not  a  shilling ;— that  was  to 

c  c 
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say, — 2A  he  himself  expressed  it, — ^nothing  that  could  be  called  money. 
He  had  a  few  pounds  by  him,  just  to  go  on  with.    What  was  his  income? 
Well — ^last  year  he  had  made  four  hundred  pounds,  and  this  year  he 
hoped  to  make  something  more.    He  thought  he  could  see  his  way  plainly 
to  five  hundred  a  year.    Was  it  permanent ;  and  if  not,  on  what  did  it 
depend  ?    He  believed  it  to  be  as  permanent  as  most  other  professional 
incomes,  but  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  as  regarded  the  source  from 
whence  it  was  drawn  at  the  present  moment,  it  might  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  end  any  day  by  a  disagreement  between  himself  and  the  editor  of 
the  D.  B.    Did  he  think  that  this  was  a  fixed  income  ?    He  did  think 
that  if  he  and  the  editor  of  the  D.  K.  were  to  fall  out,  he  could  come 
across  other  editors  who  would  gladly  employ  him.    Would  he  himself 
feel  safe  in  giving  his  own  sister  to  a  man  with  such  an  income  ?    In 
answer  to  this  question,  he  started  some  rather  bold  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject of  matrimony  in  general,  asserting  that  safety  was  not  desirable,  that 
energy,  patience,  and  mutual  confidence  would  be  increased  by  the  ex- 
citement of  risk,  and  that  in  his  opinion  it  behoved  young  men  and  young 
women  to  come  together  and  get  themselves  married,  even  though  there 
might  be  some  not  remote  danger  of  distress  before  tiliem.    He  admitted 
that  starvation  would  be  disagreeable, — especially  for  children,  in  the 
eyes  of  their  parents, — but  alleged  that  children  as  a  rule  were  not 
starved,  and  quoted  the  Scripture  to  prove  that  honest  laborious  men 
were  not  to  be  seen  begging  their  bread  in  the  streets.    He  was  veiy 
eloquent,  but  his  eloquence  itself  was  against  him.    Both  Lady  Bowley 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  were  afraid  of  such  advanced  opinions ;  and,  although 
everything  was  of  course  to  be  left,,  nominally,  to  the  decision  of  Sir 
Marmaduke,  they  both  declared  that  they  could  not  recommend  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  to  consent.    Lady  Bowley  said  a  word  as  to  the  expediency  of 
taking  Nora  back  with  her  to  the  Mandarins,  pointing  out  what  appeared 
to  her  then  to  be  the  necessity  of  taking  Mrs.  Trevelyan  with  Ihem  also ; 
and  in  saying  this  she  hinted  that  if  Nora  were  disposed  to  stand  by  her 
engagement,  and  Mr.  Stanbury  equally  so  disposed,  there  might  be  some 
possibility  of  a  marriage  at  a  future  period.    Only  in  such  case,  there 
must  be  no  correspondence.    In  answer  to  this  Hugh  declared  that  he 
regarded  such  a  scheme  as  being  altogether  bad.    The  Mandarins  were  so 
very  far  distant  that  he  might    as  well  be  engaged  to  an  angel  in 
heaven.    Nora,  if  she  were  to  go  away  now,  would  perhaps  never  come 
back  again ;  and  if  she  did  come  back,  would  be  an  old  woman,  with 
hollow  cheeks.    In  replying  to  this  proposition,  he  let  fall  an  opinion 
that  Nora  was  old  enough  to  judge  for  herself.    He  said  nothing  about 
her  actual  age,  and  did  not  venture  to  plead  that  the  young  lady  had  a 
legal  right  to  do  as  she  liked  with  herself;  but  he  made  it  manifest  that 
such  an  idea  was  in  his  mind.    In  answer  to  this,  Lady  Bowley  asserted 
that  Nora  was  a  good  girl,  and  would  do  as  her  father  told  her ;  but  she 
did  not  venture  to  assert  that  Nora  would  give  up  her  engagement. 
Lady  Bowley  at  last  imdertook  to  speak  to  Sir  Bowley,  and  to  speak  also 
to  her  daughter.    Hugh  was  asked  for  his  address,  and  gave  that  of  the 
office  of  the  D.  B.    He  was  always  to  be  found  there  between  three  and 
five ;  and  after  that,  four  times  a  week,  in  the  reporters'  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    Then  he  was  at  some  pains  to  explain  to  Lady 
Bowley  that  though  he  attended  the  reporters'  gallery,  he  did  not  report 
himself.    It  was  his  duty  to  write  leading  political  articles,  and,  to 
enable  him  to  do  so,  he  attended  the  debates. 
Before  he  went  Mrs.  Trevelyan  thanked  him  most  cordially  for  the 
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trouble  he  had  taken  in  procuring  for  her  the  address  at  Willesden,  and 
gave  him  some  account  of  the  journey  which  she  and  her  mother  had 
made  to  Eiver's  Cottage.  He  argued  with  both  of  them  that  the  unfor- 
tunate man  must  now  be  regarded  as  being  altogether  out  of  his  mind, 
ahd  something  was  said  as  to  the  great  wisdom  and  experience  of  Dr. 
Trite  Turbury.  Then  Hugh  Stanbury  took  his  leave ;  and  even  Lady 
Eowl^  bade  him  adieu  with  kind  cordiality.  "  I  don't  wonder,  mamma, 
that  Nora  should  like  him,'*  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  my  dear,  and  no  doubt  he  is  pleasant,  and 
manly,  and  all  that ; — ^but  really  it  would  be  almost  like  marrying  a 
beggar." 

"  For  myself,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "if  I  could  begin  life  again,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  temptation  would  induce  me  to  place  myself  in  a 
man's  power." 

Sir  Marmaduke  wsis  told  of  all  this  on  his  return  home,  and  he  asked 
many  questions  as  to  the  nature  of  Stanbury's  work.  When  it  was 
explained  to  him, — ^Lady  Rowley  repeating  as  nearly  as  she  could  all 
that  Hugh  had  himself  said,  about  it,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
]mting  for  a  penny  newspaper  was  hardly  more  safe  as  a  source  of 
income  than  hetting  on  horse  races.  **  I  don't  see  that  it  is  wrong,"  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

"I  say  nothing  about  wrong.  I  simply  assert  that  it  is  uncertain. 
The  very  existence  of  such  a  periodical  must  in  itself  be  most  insecure." 
Sir  Marmaduke,  amidst  the  cares  of  his  government  at  the  Mandarins, 
liad,  perhaps,  had  no  better  opportunity  of  watching  what  was  going  on  in 
the  world  of  letters  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Miss  Stanbury  at  Exeter. 
"  I  think  your  papa  is  right,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 
''  Of  course  I  am  right.  It  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  so  Kora  must 
be  told."  He  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  about  Mr.  Glascock.  Had  that 
misfortune  been  communicated  to  him  his  cup  would  indeed  have  been 
filled  with  sorrow  to  overflowing. 

In  the  evening  Nora  was  closeted  with  her  father.  "  Nora,  my  dear, 
you  must  understand,  once  and  for  all,  that  this  cannot  be,"  said  Sir 
Marmaduke.  The  Governor,  when  he  was  not  disturbed  by  outward 
circumstances,  could  assume  a  good  deal  of  personal  dignity,  and  could 
^psak,  especisdly  to  his  children,  with  an  air  of  indisputable  authority. 
"What  can't  be,  papa  ?  "  said  Nora. 

Sir  Marmaduke  perceived  at  once  that  there  was  no  indication  of 
^bedience  in  his  daughter's  voice,  and  he  prepared  himself  for  battle. 
He  conceived  himself  to  be  very  strong,  and  thought  that  his  objections 
jere  so  well  founded  that  no  one  woiSd  deny  their  truth  -and  that  his 
^^hter  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  "  This,  that  your  mamma  tells  me 
CI  about  Mr.  Stanbury.  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  that  he  has  not  a 
Bhming  in  the  world  ?  " 
"  I  b[iow  that  he  has  no  fortune,  papa, — ^if  you  mean  that." 
"  And  no  profession  either ; — ^nothing  that  can  be  called  a  profession. 
I  do  not  wish  to  argue  it,  my  dear,  because  there  is  no  room  for  arg^u- 
jaent.  The  whole  thing  is  preposterous.  I  cannot  but  think  ill  of  him 
*or  having  proposed  it  to  you ;  for  he  must  have  known, — must  have 
known,  that  a  young  man  without  an  income  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
htting  suitor  for  a  gentleman's  daughter.  As  for  yourself,  I  can  only 
*iope  that  you  will  get  the  little  idea  out  of  your  head  very  quickly ; — ^but 
2J™nia  "Will  speak  to  you  about  that.  What  I  want  you  to  understand 
«om  me  is  this, — ^that  there  must  be  an  end  to  it." 
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Nora  listened  to  this  speech  in  perfect  silence,  standing  before  her 
father,  and  waiting  patiently  till  the  last  word  of  it  should  be  pronounced. 
Even  when  he  had  finished  she  still  paused  before  she  answered  him. 
*"  Papa,"  she  said  at  last,  and  hesitated  again  before  she  went  on. 

*<  Well,  my  dear." 

"  I  can  not  give  it  up." 

"  But  you  must  give  it  up." 

*^  No,  papa.  I  would  do  anything  I  could  for  you  and  mamma,  but 
that  is  impossible." 

".Why  is  it  impossible  ?  " 

"  Because  I  love  him  so  dearly." 

"  That  is  nonsense.  That  is  what  all  girls  say  when  tiiey  choose  to 
run  against  their  parents.  I  tell  you  that  it  shall  be  given  up.  I  wiU 
not  luive  him  here.  I  forbid  you  to  see  him.  It  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  you  should  marry  such  a  man.  I  do  hope,  Nora,  that  you 
are  not  going  to  add  to  mamma's  difficulties  and  mine  by  being  obstinate 
and  disobedient."  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  added,  "I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  anytlung  more  to  be  said." 

"  Papa." 

"  My  dear,  I  think  you  had  better  say  nothing  further  about  it.  If 
you  cannot  bring  yourself  at  the  present  moment  to  promise  that  there 
shall  be  an  end  of  it,  you  had  better  hold  your  tongue.  You  have  heard 
what  I  say,  and  you  have  heard  what  mamma  says.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  you  dream  of  carrying  on  a  communication  with 
this  gentleman  in  opposition  to  our  wishes." 

•'But  I  do." 

"Do  what?" 

"  Papa,  you  had  better  listen  to  me."  Sir  Marmaduke,  when  he  heard 
this,  assumed  an  air  of  increased  authority,  in  which  he  intended  that 
paternal  anger  should  be  visible ;  but  he  seated  himself,  and  prepared  to 
receive,  at  any  rate,  some  of  the  arguments  with  which  Nora  intended  to 


bolster  up  her  bad  cause.  ''  I  have  promised^  Mr.  Stanbury  that  I  will  be 
his  wife. 

"  That  is  all  nonsense." 

**  Do  listen  to  me,  papa.  I  have  listened  to  you  and  you  ought  to  listen 
to  me.  I  have  promised  him,  and  I  must  keep  my  promise.  I  sh^  keep 
my  promise  if  ne  wishes  it.  There  is  a  time  when  a  girl  must  be  sup- 
posed to  know  'Vfhat  is  best  for  herself, — just  as  there  is  for  a  man." 

"  I  never  heard  such  stuflf  in  all  my  life.  Do  you  mean  that  you'll  go 
out  and  marry  him  like  a  beggar,  with  nothing  but  what  you  stand  up  in, 
with  no  friend  to  be  with  you,  an  outcast,  thrown  off  by  your  mother, — 
with  your  father's — curse  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  papa,  do  not  say  that.  You  would  not  curse  me.  You  could 
not." 

"  If  you  do  it  at  all,  that  will  be  the  way." 

"  That  will  not  be  the  way,  papa.    You  could  not  treat  me  like  that." 

"  And  how  are  you  proposing  to  treat  me  ?" 

"  But,  papa,  in  whatever  way  I  do  it)  I  must  do  it.  I  do  not  say  to-day 
or  to-morrow ;  but  it  must  be  the  intention  and  purpose  of  my  life,  and  I 
must  declare  that  it  is,  everywhere.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  it. 
I  am  engaged  to  him,  and  I  shall  always  say  so, — unless  he  breaks  it  I 
don't  care  a  bit  about  fortune.  I  thought  I  did  once,  but  I  have  chansrod 
all  that." 

*'  Because  this  scoundrel  has  talked  sedition  to  you." 
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**  He  is  not  a  scoundrel,  papa,  and  he  has  not  talked,  sedition.  I  don't 
know  what  sedition  is.  I  thought  it  meant  treason,  and  I'm  sure  he  is 
not  a  traitor.     He  has  made  me  love  him,  and  I  shall  he  true  to  him." 

Hereupon  Sir  Marmaduke  hegan  almost  to  weep.  There  came  first  a 
half-smothered  oath  and  then  a  soh,  and  he  walked  ahout  the  room,  and 
struck  the  table  with  his  fist,  and  rubbed  his  bald  head  impatiently  with 
his  hand.  **  Nora,**  he  said,  "  I  thought  you  were  so  difierent  from  this ! 
If  I  had  believed  tliis  of  you,  you  never  should  have  come  to  England  with 
Emily." 
"  It  is  too  late  for  that  now,  papa." 

"  Your  mamma  always  told  me  that  you  had  such  excellent  ideas  about 
marriage." 
"  So  I  have, — I  think,"  said  she,  smiling. 

**  She  always  believed  that  you  would  make  a  match  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  the  family." 

"  I  tried  it,  papa ; — the  sort  of  match  that  you  mean.  Indeed  I  was 
mercenary  enough  in  what  I  believed  to  be  my  views  of  life.  I  meant  to 
marry  a  rich  man, — if  I  could,  and  did  not  think  much  whether  I  should 

love  him  or  not.    But  when  the  rich  man  came " 

"What  rich  man?" 

^  I  suppose  mamma  has  told  you  about  Mr.  Glascock.* 
"Who  is  Mr.  Glascock?  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  Mr.  Glas- 
cock." Then  Nora  was  forced  to  tell  her  stor}', — was  called  upon  to  tell 
it  with  all  its  aggravating  details.  By  degrees  Sir  Marmaduke  learned 
that  this  Mr.  Glascock,  who  had  desired  to  be  his  son-in-law,  was  in  very 
tnith  the  heir  to  the  Peterborough  title  and  estates, — would  have  been 
such  a  son-in-law  as  almost  to  compensate,  by  the  brilliance  of  the  con- 
nection, for  that  other  unfortunate  alliance.  He  could  hardly  control 
his  agony  when  he  was  made  to  understand  that  this  embryo  peer  had  in 
truth  been  in  earnest.  "  Do  you  mean  that  he  went  down  after  you  into 
Devonshire  ?" 
**  Yes,  papa." 

*' And  you  refused  him  then, — a  second  time  ?" 
"Yes,  papa." 

**  Why ; — ^why ; — why  ?  You  say  yourself  that  you  liked  him ;— that 
you  thought  that  you  would  accept  hun." 

"  When  it  came  to  speaking  the  word,  papa,  I  found  that  I  could  not 
pretend  to  love  him  when  I  did  not  love  him.  I  did  not  care  for  him, — 
and  I  liked  somebody  else  so  much  better !  I  just  told  him  the  plain 
truth, — and  so  he  went  away." 

The  thought  of  all  that  he  had  lost,  of  all  that  might  so  easily  have 
been  his,  for  a  time  overwhelmed  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  drove  the  very 
memory  of  Hugh  Stanbury  almost  out  of  his  head.  He  could  understand 
that  a  girl  should  not  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  like ;  but  he  could 
not  understand  how  any  girl  should  not  love  such  a  suitor  as  was  Mr. 
Glascock.  And  had  she  accepted  this  pearl  of  men,  with  her  position, 
'with  her  manners  and  beauty  and  appearance,  such  a  connection  would 
^ve  been  as  good  as  an  assured  marriage  for  every  one  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke's  numerous  daughters.  Nora  was  just  the  woman  to  look  like  a 
Si^t  lady,  a  lady  of  high  rank, — such  a  lady  as  could  almost  command 
men  to  come  and  throw  themselves  at  her  unmarried  sisters*  feet.  Sir 
Marmaduke  had  believed  in  his  daughter  Nora,  had  looked  forward  to  see 
her  do  much  for  the  family ;  and,  when  the  crash  had  come  upon  the 
-Trevelyan  household,  had  thought  almost  as  much  of  her  injured  prospects 
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as  he  had  of  the  misfoTtune  of  her  sister.  But  now  it  seemed  that  more 
than  all  the  good  things  of  what  he  had  dreamed  had  heen  proposed  to- 
this  unruly  girl,  in  spite  of  that  great  crash, — and -had  heen  rejected! 
And  he  saw  more  than  this, — as  he  thought.  These  good  things  would 
have  been  accepted  had  it  not  been  for  this  rascal  of  a  penny-a-liner,  this 
fiiend  of  that  other  rascal  Trevelyan,  who  had  come  in  the  way  of  their 
family  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  them  all !  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  speak- 
ing of  Stanbury  after  this,  would  constantly  call  Hitti  a  penny-a-liner, 
thinking  that  the  contamination  of  the  penny  communicated  itself  to  all 
transactions  of  the  Daily  Record. 

"You  have  made  your  bed  for  yourself,  Nora,  and  you  must  lie 
upon  it." 

"  Just  so,  papa." 

**  1  mean  tiiat,  as  you  have  refused  Mr.  Glascock's  offer,  you  can  never 
again  hope  for  such  an  opening  in  life." 

'^  Of  course  I  cannot.  I  am  not- such  a  child  as  to  suppose  that  there 
are  many  Mr.  Glascocks  to  come  and  run  after  me.  And  if  there  were 
ever  so  many,  papa,  it  would  be  no  good.  As  you  say,  I  have  chosen  for 
myself,  and  I  must  put  up  with  it.  When  I  see  the  carriages  going  about 
in  the  streets,  and  remember  how  often  I  shall  have  to  go  home  in  an 
omnibus,  I  do  think  about  it  a  good  deal." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  will  think  when  it  is  too  late." 

"  It  isn't  that  I  don't  like  carriages,  papa.  I  do  like  them ;  and  pretty 
dresses,  and  brooches,  and  men  and  women  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and 

balls,  and  the  opera ;  but 1  love  this  man,  and  that  is  more  to  me  than 

all  the  rest.    I  cannot  help  myself,  if  it  were  ever  so.     Papa,  you  mustn't 
be  an^^  with  me.    Pray,  pray,  pray  do  not  say  that  horrid  word  again." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  mterview.  Sir  Marmaduke  found  that  he  had 
nothing  further  to  say.  Nora,  when  she  reached  her  last  prayer  to  her 
father,  referring  to' that  curse  with  which  he  had  threatened  her,  was  herself 
in  tears,  and  was  leaning  on  him  with  her  head  against  his  shoulder.  Of 
course  he  did  not  say  a  word  which  could  be  imderstood  as  sanctioning  her 
engagement  with  Stanbury.  He  was  as  strongly  determined  as  ever  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  save  her  from  the  perils  of  such  a  marriage  as  that. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  was  so  far  overcome  by  her  as  to  be  softened  in  his 
manners  towards  her.  He  kissed  her  as  he  left  her,  and  told  her  to  go  to 
her  mother.  Then  he  went  out  and  thought  of  it  all,  and  felt  as  though. 
Paradise  had  been  opened  to  his  child  and  she  had  refused  tb  enter  iSie 
gate. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

8HBWIXO  WHAT   HUGH  STANBUHT  THOUGHT  ABOUT  THE  DUTY  OF  MAIf* 

In  the  conference  which  took  place  between  Sir  Marmaduke  and  his  wife 
after  the  interview  between  him  and  Nora,  it  was  his  idea  that  nothing 
further  should  be  done  at  all.  "  I  don't  suppose  the  man  will  come  here 
if  he  be  told  not,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  **  and  if  he  does,  Nora  of  course 
will  not  see  him."  He  then  suggested  that  Nora  would  of  course  go  back 
with  then^  to  the  Mandarins,  and  that  when  once  there  she  would  not 
be  able  to  see  Stanburj'-  any  more.  "  There  must  be  no  correspondence  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  and  so  the  thing  will  die  away."    But  liidy  Rowley 
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declared  that  tliis  'would  not  quite  suffice.  Mr.  Stanbury  had  made  his 
offer  in  dtie  form,  and  must  be  held  to  be  entitled  to  an  answer.  Sir  Mar- 
maduke,  therefore,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  "penny-a-liner," 
mitigating  the  asperity  of  his  language  in  compliance  with  his  wife's 
counsels. 

"  Manchester  Street^  April  20^A,  186—. 
"MyDeabSib,— 

"  Lady  Rowley  has  told  me  of  your  proposal  to  my  daughter 
Nora ;  and  she  1ms  told  me  also  what  she  learned  from  you  as  to  your 
circumstances  in  life.  I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  no  father 
would  be  justified  in  giving  his  daughter  to  a  gentleman  upon  so  small  an 
income,  and  upon  an  income  so  very  insecure. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  refuse  my  consent,  and  I  must  therefore  ask  you  to 
abstain  from  visiting  and  from  communicating  with  my  daughter. 

"  Yours  faithfuUy, 

"  Mabmaduke  Kowley. 
"Hugh  Stanbury,  Esq." 

This  letter  was  directed  to  Stanbury  at  the  office  of  the  D.  E.,  and  Sir 
Marmaduke,  as  he  wrote  the  pernicious  address,  felt  himself  injured  in 
that  he  was  compelled  to  write  about  his  daughter  to  a  man  so  circum- 
stanced. Stanbury,  when  he  got  the  letter,  read  it  hastily  and  then  threw 
it  aside.  He  knew  what  it  would  contain  before  he  opened  it.  He  had 
heard  enough  from  Lady  Bowley  to  be  aware  that  Sir  Marmaduke  would 
not  welcome  him  as  a  son-in-law.  Indeed,  he  had  never  expected  such 
welcome.  He  was  half-ashamed  of  his  own  suit  because  of  the  lowliness 
of  his  position, — half-regretful  that  he  should  have  induced  such  a  girl  as 
Nora  Rowley  to  give  up  for  his  sake  her  hopes  of  magnificence  and 
splendour.  But  Sir  Marmaduke*s  letter  did  not  add  anything  to  this 
feeling.  He  read  it  again,  and  smiled  as  he  told  himself  that  tiie  father 
would  certainly  be  very  weak  in  the  hands  of  his  daughter.  Then  he 
went  to  work  again  at  his  article  with  a  persistent  resolve  that  so  small  a 
trifle  as  such  a  note  should  have  no  effect  upon  his  daily  work.  Of  course 
Sir  Marmaduke  would  refuse  his  consent.  Of  course  it  would  be  for  him, 
Stanbury,  to  marry  the  girl  he  loved  in  opposition  to  her  father.  Her 
father  indeed !  If  Nora  chose  to  take  him, — and  as  to  that  he  was  very 
doubtful  as  to  Nora's  wisdom, — but  if  Nora  would  take  him,  what  was 
any  father's  opposition  to  him  ?  He  wanted  nothing  from  Nora's  father. 
He  was  not  looking  for  money  with  his  wife ; — nor  for  fashion,  nor  coun- 
tenance. Such  a  Bohemian  was  he  that  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  his 
girl  would  walk  out  to  him,  and  become  his  wife,  with  any  morning-gown 
on  and  with  any  old  hat  that  might  come  readiest  to  hand.  He  wanted 
neither  cards,  nor  breakfast,  nor  carriages,  nor  fine  clothes.  If  his  Nora 
&hould  choose  to  come  to  him  as  she  was,  he  having  had  all  previous  nepes- 
Bary  arnmgements  duly  made, — such  as  calling  of  banns  or  procuring  of 
licence  if  possible, — ^he  thought  that  a  father's  oppositioa  would  almost 
add  something  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion,  So  he  pitched  the  letter  on 
one  side,  and  went  on  with  his  article.  And  he  finished  his  article ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  completed  with  the  full  strength  and 
pith  needed  for  moving  the  pulses  of  the  national  mind, — as  they  should 
be  moved  by  leading  articles  in  the  D.  R.  As  he  was  writing  he  was 
tliiiiking  of  Nora, — and  thinking  of  the  letter  which  Nora's  father  had 
sent  to  him.  Trivial  as  was  the  letter,  he  could  not  keep  himself  from 
repeating  the  words  of  it  to  himself.     "  *  Need  hardly  point  out,' — oh ; 
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needn't  lie.  Then  why  does  he  ?  Befosing  his  consent!  X  wonder  what 
the  old  boffers  think  is  the  meaning  of  their  consent,  when  they  are 
speakins^  of  danghten  old  enough  to  manage  for  themselves  ?  Abstain 
from  '\'isitin^  or  communicating  with  her !  But  if  she  visits  and  com- 
municates with  me ; — ^what  then  ?  I  can't  force  my  way  into  the  house, 
but  she  can  force  her  way  out.  Does  he  imagine  that  die  can  be  locked 
up  in  the  nursery  or  put  into  the  comer  ?  "  So  he  argued  with  himself, 
and  by  such  arguments  he  brought  himself  to  the  conviction  that  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  answer  Sir  Marmaduke's  letter.  This  he  did  at  once, — 
before  leaving  the  office  of  the  D.  B. 

<<  250,  FUU  Street,  20th  ApriL 
«Mt  bear  Sib  Mabjcaduxb  Bowlbt, — 

"  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  am  indeed  sorry  that 
its  contents  should  be  so  little  favourable  to  my  hopes.  I  understand  that 
your  objection  to  me  is  simply  in  regard  to  the  smallness  and  insecurity 
of  my  income.  On  the  first  point  I  may  say  that  I  have  £ur  hopes  that  it 
may  be  at  once  increased.  As  to  the  second,  I  believe  I  may  assert  that 
it  is  as  sure  at  least  as  the  income  of  other  professional  men,  such  as  bar- 
risters, merchants,  and  doctors.  I  cannot  promise  to  say  that  I  will  not 
see  your  daughter.  If  she  desires  me  to  do  so,  of  course  I  shall  be  guided 
by  her  views.  I  wish  that  I  might  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
you,  as  I  think  I  could  reverse  or  at  least  mitigate  some  of  the  objections 
Avhich  you  feel  to  our  marriage. 

"  Yours  most  fedthfully, 

"Hugh  Stanbttht." 

On  the  next  day  but  one  Sir  Marmaduke  came  to  him.  He  was  sitting 
at  the  office  of  the  D.  R.,  in  a  very  small  and  dirty  room  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  found  his  way  thither  through  a  conAised 
crowd  of  compositors,  pressmen,  and  printers'  boys.  He  thought  that  he 
had  never  before  been  in  a  place  so  foul,  so  dark,  so  crowded,  and  so  com- 
fortless. He  himself  was  accustomed  to  do  his  work,  out  in  the  Islands, 
with  many  of  the  appanages  of  vice-royalty  around  him.  He  had  his 
secretary,  and  his  private  secretary,  and  his  inner-room,  and  his  waiting- 
room;  and  not  unfrequently  he  had  the  honour  of  a  dusky  sentinel 
walldng  before  the  door  through  which  he  was  to  be  approached.  He  had 
an  idea  that  all  gentlemen  at  their  work  had  comfortable  appurtenances 
around  them, — such  as  carpets,  dispatch-boxes,  unlimited  stationery,  easy 
chairs  for  temporary  leisure,  big  table-space,  and  a  small  world  of  books 
around  them  to  give  at  least  a  look  of  erudition  to  their  pursuits.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  miserably  dark  room  occupied  by  Stanbury. 
He  \^'as  sitting  at  a  wretched  little  table  on  which  there  was  nothing  but 
a  morsel  of  blotting  paper,  a  small  ink-bottle,  and  the  paper  on  which  he 
was  scribbling.  There  was  no  carpet  there,  and  no  dispatch-box,  and 
the  only  book  in  the  room  was  a  little  dog's-eared  dictionary.  "  Sir 
Marmaduke,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming,"  said  Hugh.  "I 
fear  you  will  find  this  place  a  little  rough,  but  we  shall  be  all  alone." 

"  The  place,  Mr.  Stanbury,  will  not  signify,  I  think." 

"  Not  in  the  least, — if  you  don't  mind  it.  I  got  your  letter,  you  know. 
Sir  Marmaduke." 

**  And  I  have  had  j'our  reply.  I  have  come  to  you  because  you  have 
nxprpsscd  a  wish  for  an  interWew  • — but  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  do  any 
good." 
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"  You  are  very  kind  for  coming,  indeed,  Sir  Marmaduke ; — very  kind. 
I  thought  I  might  explain  something  to  you  about  my  income." 

*'  Can  you  tell  me  that  you  have  any  permanent  income  P  " 

"  It  goes  on  reg^ularly  from  month  to  month ; " — Sir  Marmaduke  did 
not  feel  the  slightest  respect  for  an  income  IJiat  was  paid  monthly. 
According  to  his  ideas,  a  gentleman's  income  should  be  paid  quarterly,  or 
perhaps  half-yearly.  According  to  his  view,  a  monthly  salary  was  only 
one  degree  better  than  weekly  wages ; — **  and  I  suppose  that  is  perma- 
nence," said  Hugh  Stanbury. 

^  I  cannot  say  that  I  so  regard  it." 

"A  barrister  gets  his,  you  know,  very  irregularly.  There  is  no  saying 
when  he  may  have  it." 

"  But  a  barrister's  profession  is  recognised  as  a  profession  among  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Stanbury." 

"  And  is  not  ours  recognised  ?  Wbich.  of  us,  barristers  or  men  of 
literature,  have  the  most  effect  on  the  world  at  large.  Who  is  most 
thought  of  in  London,  Sir  Marmaduke, — the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the 
Editor  of  the 'Jupiter?'" 

*'  The  Lord  Chancellor  a  great  deal,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  quite  dis- 
mayed by  the  audacity  of  the  question. 

**  By  no  means.  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  Stanbury,  throwing  out  his  hand 
before  him  eg  as  to  give  the  energy  of  action  to  his  words.  "  Ho  has  the 
higher  rank.     I  will  admit  that." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke.     , 

"And  the  larger  income." 

"Very  much  larger,  I  should  say,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  a  smile. 

"And  he  wears  a  wig." 

"Yes ; — he  wears  a  wig,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  hardly  knowing  in  what 
spirit  to  accept  this  assertion. 

"And  nobody  cares  one  brass  button  for  him  or  his  opinions,"  said 
Stanbury,  bringing  down  his  hand  heavily  on  the  little  table  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis. 

"What,  sir?" 

"If  you'll  think  of  it,  it  is  so." 

"Nobody  cares  for  the  Lord  Chancellor ! "  It  certainly  is  the  feet  that 
gentlemen  living  in  the  Mandarin  Islands  do  think  more  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  than  they  whose  spheres  of  life  bring  them  into  closer 
contact  with  those  august  functionaries.  "  I  presume,  Mr.  Stanbury,  that 
a  connection  with  a  penny  newspaper  makes  such  opinions  as  these  almost 
a  necessity." 

"  Quite  a  necessity,  Sir  Marmaduke.  No  man  can  hold  his  own  in 
print,  now-a-days,  unless  he  can  see  the  difference  between  tinsel  and 
gold." 

"And  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  course,  is  tinsel." 

"I  do  not  8ay  so.  He  may  be  a  great  lawyer, — and  very  useful.  But 
Hs  lordship,  and  his  wig,  and  his  woolsack,  are  tinsel  in  comparison  with 
the  real  power  possessed  by  the  editor  of  a  leading  newspaper.  If  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  to  go  to  bed  for  a  month,  would  he  be  much 
missed?" 

"  I  don't  Imow,  sir.  I'm  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet.  I  should 
think  he  would." 

"About  as  much  as  my  grandmother; — but  if  the  Editor  of  the 
*  Jupiter'  were  to  be  taken  ill,  it  would  work  quite  a  commotion.    For 
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myself  I  Bbonld  be  glad,— on  public  giomids, — ^because  I  don't  like  bis 
mode  of  bofoneflB.  But  tt  would  have  an  effect, — ^because  be  is  a  leading 
man." 

'<!  don*t  see  wbat  all  thia  leada  to,  Hr.  Stanbmy." 

^  Only  to  tbiB, — ^that  we  who  write  for  the  press  Uiink  Uiat  onr  calling 
18  recognised,  and.  mnst  be  recc^nised  as  a  profession.  Talk  of  j^erma- 
nence,  8ir  Marmadnke,  are  not  ibe  newspapers  permanent  ?  Do  not  they 
come  oat  regularly  eyery  day, — and  more  of  them,  and  still  more  of  them, 
are  always  coming  ont  P    Yon  do  not  expect  a  collapse  among  them." 

^  There  will  be  plenty  of  newspapers,  I  do  not  doubt ; — ^more  than 
plen^,  perhaps." 

"  fikunebody  mnst  write  them, — and  the  writers  will  be  paid." 

<<  Anybody  could  write  the  most  of  them,  I  should  say." 

<<I  wish  you  would  try.  Sir  Marmaduke.  Just  tiy  your  hand  at  a 
leading  article  to-night,  and  read  it  yourself  to-morrow  morning." 

'*  IVe  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do,  Mr.  Stanbury." 

'*  Just  so.  You  have,  no  doubt,  the  affairs  of  your  Gk>Yemment  to  look 
to.  We  are  all  so  apt  to  ignore  the  work  of  our  neighbours !  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  could  go  oyer  and  govern  the  Mandarins  without  the  slightest 
trouble  in  the  world.  But  no  doubt  I  am  mistaken ; — -just  as  you  are 
about  writing  for  the  newspapers." 

*<I  do  not  know,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  rising  from  his  chair  with 
dignity,  '^that  I  called  here  to  discuss  such  matters  as  these.  As  it  hap- 
pens, you,  Mr.  Stanbury,  are  not  the  Grovemor  of  the  Mandarins,  and  I 
have  not  the  honour  to  write  for  the  columns  of  the  penny  newspaper  with 
which  you  are  associated.  It  is  therefore  useless  to  discuss  what  either  of 
us  might  do  in  the  position  held  by  the  other." 

''  Altogether  useless,  Sir  Marmaduke, — except  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing." 

"  I  do  not  see  the  fun,  Mr.  Stanbury.  I  came  here,  at  your  request, 
to  hear  what  you  might  have  to  urge  against  the  dedsion  which  I  ex- 
pressed to  you  in  reference  to  my  daughter.  As  it  seems  that  you  have 
nothing  to  urge,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  further." 

'^  But  I  have  a  great  deal  to  urge,  and  have  urged  a  great  deal." 

"  Have  you,  indeed  P  " 

"  You  have  complained  that  my  work  is  not  permanent.  I  have  shewn 
that  it  is  so  permanent  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  coming  to  an 
end.  There  must  be  newspapers,  and  the  people  trained  to  write  them 
must  be  employed.  I  have  been  at  it  now  about  two  years.  You  know 
what  I  earn.  Could  I  have  got  so  far  in  so  short  a  time  as  a  lawyer,  a 
doctor,  a  clergyman,  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  Government  clerk,  or  in  any  of 
those  employments  which  ^ou  choose  to  call  professions.  I  think  that  is 
urging  a  great  deal.    I  thmk  it  is  urging  everything." 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Stanbury.  I  have  listened  to  you,  and  in  a  certain 
degree  I  admire  your, — your, — ^yoiir  zeal  and  ingenuity,  shall  I  say." 

*^  I  didn't  mean  to  call  for  admiration,  Sir  Marmaduke ;  but  suppose 
you  say, — good  sense  and  discrimination." 

"  Let  that  pass.  You  must  permit  me  to  remark  that  your  position  is 
not  such  as  to  justify  me  in  trusting  my  daughter  to  your  care.  As  my 
mind  on  that  matter  is  quite  made  up,  as  is  Siat  also  of  Lady  Rowley,  I 
must  ask  you  to  give  me  your  promise  that  your  suit  to  my  daughter 
shall  be  discontinued." 

"  What  does  she  say  about  it,  Sir  Marmaduke  P  " 

'*  What  she  has  said  to  me  has  been  for  my  ears,  and  not  for  yours." 
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"  What  I  say  is  for  her  ears  and  for  yours,  and  for  her  mother's  ears, 
and  for  the  ears  of  any  who  may  choose  to  hear  it.  I  will  never 
give  Tip  my  suit  to  your  daughter  till  I  am  forced  to  do  so  by  a  full  con- 
viction that  she  has  given  me  up.  It  is  best  to  be  plain,  Sir  Marmaduke^ 
of  course." 

'*!  do  not  understand  this,  Mr.  Stanbury." 

**  I  mean  to  be  quite  clear." 

"I  have  always  thought  that  when  a  gentleman  was  told  by  the  head 
of  a  family  that  he  could  not  be  made  welcome  in  that  family,  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  duty  of  that  gentleman, — as  a  gentleman, — to  abandon 
his  vain  pursuit.    I  have  been  brought  up  with  that  idea." 

<*  And  I,  Sir  Marmaduke,  have  been  brought  up  in  the  idea  that  when, 
a  man.  has  won  the  affections  of  a  woman,  it  is  the  duty  of  that  man, — as 
a  man, — to  stick  to  her  through  thick  and  thin ;  and  I  mean  to  do  my 
duty,  according  to  my  idea." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say,  but  to  take  my  leave.  I 
must  only  caution  you  not  to  enter  my  doors."  As  the  passages  were  dark 
and  intricate,  it  was  necessary  that  Stanbury  should  shew  Sir  Marma- 
duke out,  and  this  he  did  in  silence.  When  they  parted  each  of  them 
lifted  his  hat,  and  not  a  word  more  was  said. 

That  same  night  there  was  a  note  put  into  Nora's  hands,  as  she  was  follow- 
ing her  mother  out  of  one  of  the  tiieatres.  In  the  cozif  usion  she  did  not 
even  see  the  messenger  who  had  handed  it  to  her.  Her  sister  Lucy  saw 
that  she  had  taken  the  note,  and  questioned  her  about  it  afterwards, — 
with  discretion,  however,  and  in  privacy.    This  was  the  note : — 

"Dbabest  Love, 

"  I  have  se€si  your  father,  who  is  stem, — after  the  manner  of 
others.  What  granite  equals  a  parent's  flinty  bosom !  For  myself,  I  do 
not  prefer  clandestine  arrangements  and  rope  ladders;  and  you,  dear, 
have  nothing  of  the  Lydia  about  you.  But  I  do  like  my  own  way,  and 
like  it  especially  when  you  are  at  tiie  end  of  the  path.  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  that  you  should  go  back  to  those  islands.  I  iiiink  I  am 
justified  in  already  assuming  enough  of  the  husband  to  declare  that  such 
going  back  must  not  be  held  for  a  moment  in  question.  My  proposition 
is  that  you  should  authorise  me  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be 
needed,  in  regard  to  licence,  banns,  or  whatever  else,  and  that  you  should 
then  simply  walk  from  the  house  to  the  church  and  marry  me.  You  ar& 
of  age,  and  can  do  as  you  please.  Neither  your  father  nor  mother  can 
have  any  right  to  stop  you.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  your  mother  would 
accompany  you,  if  she  were  fully  satisfied  of  your  purpose.    Write  to  me 

to  the  D.  R. 

"  Your  own,  ever  and  ever,  and  always, 

"H.  S. 

"  I  shall  try  and  get  this  given  to  you  as  you  leave  the  theatre.  If  it 
should  fall  into  other  hands,  I  don't  much  care.  I'm  not  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  what  I  am  doing ;  and  I  hope  that  you  are  not." 
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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

THE  DELITERT  OF  THE  LAMB. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  certain  quarter  of  lamb  will  not  have  been  forgotten, — 
a  quarter  of  lamb  that  was  sent  as  a  peace-offering  Irom  Exeter  to  Nun- 
combe  Putney  by  the  hands  of  Miss  Stanbury's  Martha,  not  with  pur- 
poses of  corruption,  not  intended  to  buy  back  the  allegiance  of  Dorothy, — 
folded  delicately  and  temptingly  in  one  of  the  best  table  napkins,  with  no 
idea  of  bribery,  but  sent  as  presents  used  to  be  sent  of  old  in  the  trains  of 
great  ambassadors  as  signs  of  friendship  and  marks  of  true  respect.  Miss 
8tanbury  was,  no  doubt,  most  anxious  that  her  niece  should  return  to  her, 
but  was  not,  herself,  low  spirited  enough  to  conceive  that  a  quarter  of 
lamb  could  be  efficacious  in  procuring  such  return.  If  it  might  be  that 
Dorothy's  heart  could  be  touched  by  mention  of  the  weariness  of  her 
aunt's  solitary  life ;  and  if,  therefore,  she  would  return,  it  would  be  very 
well;  but  it  could  not  be  well  so,  unless  the  offer  should  come  from 
Dorothy  herself.  All  of  which  Martha  had  been  made  to  understand  by 
her  mistress,  considerable  ingenuity  having  been  exercised  in  the  matter 
on  each  side. 

On  her  arrival  at  Lessboro',  Martha  had  hired  a  fly,  and  been  driven 
out  to  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but  she  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  a  dislike  to  be 
taken  in  her  carriage  to  the  door  of  the  cottage ;  and  was  put  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  village,  from  whence  she  walked  out  to  Mrs.  Stanbury's 
abode,  with  the  basket  upon  her  arm.  It  was  a  good  half  mile,  and  the 
lamb  was  heavy,  for  Miss  Stanbury  had  suggested  that  a  bottle  of  sherry 
should  be  put  in  under  the  napkin, — and  Martha  was  becoming  tired  of  her 
burden,  when, — ^whom  should  she  see  on  the  road  before  her  but  Brooke 
Burgess !  As  she  said  herself  afterwards,  it  immediately  occurred  to  her, 
"  that  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire."  Here  had  this  young  man  come  down, 
passing  through  Exeter  without  even  a  visit  to  Miss  Stanbury,  and  had 
clandestinely  sought  out  the  young  woman  whom  he  wasn't  to  marry ; 
and  here  was  the  young  woman  herself  flying  in  her  aunt's  £Eice,  when 
one  scratch  of  a  pen.  might  ruin  them  both !  Martha  entertained  a  sacred, 
awful,  overcoming  feeling  about  her  mistress's  will.  That  she  was  to  have 
something  herseli  she  supposed,  and  her  anxiety  was  not  on  that  score ; 
but  she  had  heard  so  much  about  it,  had  realised  so  fully  the  great  power 
which  Miss  Stanbury  possessed,  and  had  had  her  own  feelings  so  rudely 
invaded  by  alterations  in  Miss  Stanbury's  plans,  that  she  had  come  to 
entertain  an  idea  that  all  persons  around  her  should  continually  bear  that 
will  in  their  memory.  Hugh  had  undoubtedly  been  her  favourite,  and, 
could  Martha  have  dictated  the  will  herself^  she  would  still  have  made 
Hugh  the  heir ;  but  she  had  realised  the  resolution  of  her  mistress  so  far 
as  to  confess  that  the  bulk  of  the  property  was  to  go  back  to  a  Burgess. 
But  there  were  very  many  Burgesses ;  and  here  was  the  one  who  had 
been  selected  flying  in  the  very  face  of  the  testatrix !  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  Were  she  to  go  back  and  not  tell  her  mistress  that  she  had 
seen  Brooke  Burgess  at  Nuncombe  then, — should  the  fact  be  found  out, — 
would  the  devoted  anger  of  Miss  Stanbury  faU  upon  her  own  head  ?  It 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  she  ^ould  tell  the  story,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  might ; — but  the  consequences,  probably,  would 
be  very  dreadful.  «  Mr.  Brooke,  that  is  not  you  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  came 
tip  to  him,  putting  her  basket  down  in  the  middle  of  the  dusty  road. 
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<'  Then  who  can  it  be  ?  "  said  Brooke,  giving  her  his  hand  to  shake. 
**  But  what  do  bring  you  here,  Mr.  Brooke  ?    Goodness  me,  what  will 
missus  say  ?  " 

"  I  shsJl  make  that  aU  straight.    Fm  going  back  to  Exeter  to-morrow." 
Then  there  were  many  questions  and  many  answers.    He  was  sojourning 
at  Mrs.  Crocket's,  and  had  been  there  for  the  last  two  days.    '^  Dear, 
dear,    dear/'    she    said    over  and  over   again.        *' Deary  me,    deary 
me  !  "  and  then  she  asked  him  whether  it  was  "  all  along  of  Miss  Do- 
rothy "  that  he  had  come.    Of  course,  it  was  all  along  of  Miss  Dorothy. 
Brooke  made  no  secret  about  it.    He  had  come  down  to  see  Dorothy's 
mother  and  sister,  and  to  say  a  bit  of  his  own  mind  about  future  affairs ; 
— and  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  country.    When  he  talked  about  the 
beauties  of  the  country,  Martha  looked  at  him  as  the  people  of  Lessboro* 
and  Nimcombe  Putney  should  have  looked  at  Colonel  Osborne,  when  he 
talked  of  the  church  porch  at  Cockchaffington.     '*  Beauties  of  the  coun- 
try, Mr.  Brooke ; — ^you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself !  "  said  Martha. 
''  But  I  ain't, — ^the  least  in  the  world,"  said  Brooke. 
Then  Martha  took  up  her  basket,  and  went  on  to  the  cottage,  which 
had  been  close  in  sight  during  their  conversation  in  the  road.    She  felt 
angry  with  Dorothy.    In  such  matters  a  woman  is  always  angry  with 
the  woman, — ^who  has  probably  been  quite  passive,  and  rarely  with  the 
man,  who  is  ever  the  real  transgressor.    Having  a  man  down  after  her  at 
Niincombe  Putney !    It  had  never  struck  Martha  as  very  horrible  that 
Brooke  Burgess  should  fall  in  love  with  Dorothy  in  the  city ; — but  this 
meeting,  in  tiie  remoteness  of  the  coimtry,  out  of  sight  even  of  the  village, 
was  almost  indecent ;  and  all,  too,  with  Miss  St^nbury's  will  just,  as 
one  might  say,  on  the  balance !    Dorothy  ought  to  have  buried  herself 
rather  than  have  allowed  Brooke  to  see  her  at  Kuncombe  Putney ;  and 
Dorothy's  mother  and  Priscilla  must  be  worse.     She  trudged  on,  how- 
ever, with  her  lamb,  and  soon  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  the  three 
ladies. 

"  What,— Martha ! "  said  Dorothy. 

"  Yes,  miss, — here  I  am.    I'd  have  been  here  half-an-hour  ago  amost, 
if  I  hadn't  been  stopped  on  the  road." 
"  And  who  stopped  you  ?  "  asked  Priscilla. 
**Why, — Mr.  Brooke,  of  course.'* 

**  And  what  did  Mr.  Brooke  say  to  you  ?  "  asked  Dorothy. 
Martha  perceived  at  once  that  Dorothy  was  quite  radiant.     She  told 
her  mistress  that  she  had  never  seen  Miss  Dorothy  look  half  so  comely 
before.     *'  Laws,  ma'am,  she  brightened  up  and  speckled  about,  till  it  did 
your  heart  good  to  see  her  in  spite  of  all."    But  this  was  some  time 
afterwards. 
'*  He  didn't  say  very  much,"  replied  Martha,  gravely. 
**  But  I've  got  very  much  to  tell  you,"  continued  Dorothy.    "I'm  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Mr.  Brooke,  and  you  must  congratulate  me.    It  is 
settled  now,  and  mamma  and  my  sister  know  all  about  it." 

Martha,  when  she  was  thus  asked  directly  for  congratulation,  hardly 
knew  at  once  how  to  express  herself.  Being  fully  aware  of  Miss  Stan- 
bnry's  objection  to  the  marriage,  she  could  not  venture  to  express  her 
approbation  of  it.  It  was  very  improper,  in  Martha's  mind,  that  any 
young  woman  should  have  a  foUower,  when  the  "  missus  "  didn't  approve 
of  it.  She  understood  well  enough  that,  in  that  matter  of  followers,  privi- 
leges are  allowed  to  young  ladies  which  are  not  accorded  to  maid  servants. 
A  young  lady  may  ao  thongs, — ^have  young  men  to  walk  and  talk  with 
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them,  to  dance  with  them  and  embrace  them,  and  perhaps  even  more  than 
this, — ^when  for  half  so  much  a  young  woman  would  be  turned  into  the 
streets  without  a  character.  Martha  knew  all  this,  and  knew  also  that 
JVIiss  Dorothy,  though  her  mother  lived  in  a  very  little  cottage,  was  not 
altogether  debarred,  in  the  matter  of  followers,  from  the  privileges  of  a 
lady.  But  yet  Miss  Dorothy's  position  was  so  very  peculiar !  Look  at 
that  will, — or,  rather,  at  that  embryo  will,  which  might  be  made  any  day, 
which  now  probably  would  be  made,  and  which  might  affect  them  both 
fio  terribly !  People  who  have  not  got  money  should  not  fly  in  the  face  of 
those  who  have.  Such  at  least  was  Martha's  opinion  very  strongly. 
How  could  she  congratulate  Miss  Dorothy  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances ?  "  I  da  hope  you  will  be  happy,  miss ; — ^that  you  knows,"  said 
Martha,  in  her  difficulty.  **  And  now,  ma'am ; — ^miss,  I  mean,"  she  added, 
correcting  herself,  in  obedience  to  Miss  Stanbury's  direct  orders  about 
the  present, — *'  missus  has  just  sent  me  over  witib.  a  bit  of  lamb,  and  a 
letter  as  is  here  in  the  basket,  and  to  ask  how  you  is, — and  the  other 
ladies." 

"We  are  very  much  obliged,"  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  who  had  not  under- 
stood the  point  of  Martha's  speech. 

"My  sister  is,  I'm  sure,"  said  Priscilla,  who  had  understood  it. 

Dorothy  had  taken  the  letter,  and  had  gone  aside  with  it,  and  was 
reading  it  very  carefully.  It  touched  her  nearly,  and  there  had  come  tears 
into  both  her  eyes,  as  she  dwelt  upon  it.  There  was  something  in  her 
aunt's  allusion  to  the  condition  of  unmarried  women  which  came  home  to 
lier  especially.  She  knew  her  aunt's  past  history,  and  now  she  knew, 
or  hoped  that  she  knew,  something  of  her  own  future  destiny.  Her  aunt 
was  desolate,  whereas  upon  her  the  world  smiled  most  benignly.  Brooke 
had  just  informed  her  that  he  intended  to  make  her  his  wife  as  speedily 
as  possible, — with  her  aunt's  consent  if  possible,  but  if  not,  then  without 
it.  He  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  his  being  stopped  by  Miss  Stanbury's 
threats,  and  had  said  all  this  in  such  fashion  that  eren  Priscilla  herself 
had  only  listened  and  obeyed.  He  had  spoken  not  &  word  of  his  own 
income,  and  none  of  them  had  dreamed  even  of  asking  him  a  question. 
He  had  been  as  a  god  in  the  little  cottage,  and  all  of  them  had  been 
ready  to  fall  down  and  worship  him.  Mrs.  Stanbury  had  not  known  how 
to  treat  him  with  sufficient  deference,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  sufficient 
■affection.  He  had  kissed  them  all  round,  and  Priscilla  had  felt  an  elation 
which  was  hardly  intelligible  to  herself.  Dorothy,  who  was  so  much 
honoured,  had  come  to  enjoy  a  status  in  her  mol^er's  estimation  very 
different  from  that  which  she  had  previously  possessed,  and  had  grown  to 
be  quite  beautiful  in  her  mother's  eyes. 

There  was  once  a  family  of  three  ancient  maiden  ladies,  much  respected 
And  loved  in  the  town  in  which  they  lived.  Their  manners  of  life  were 
well  known  among  their  friends,  and  excited  no  surprise ;  but  a  stranger 
to  the  locality  once  asked  of  the  elder  why  Miss  Matilda,  the  younger, 
always  went  first  out  of  the  room?  "Matilda  once  had  an  offer  of 
marriage,"  said  the  dear  simple  old  lady,  who  had  never  been  so  graced, 
and  who  felt  that  such  an  episode  in  life  was  quite  sufficient  to  bestow 
brevet  rank.  It  was  believed  by  Mrs.  Stanbury  that  Dorothy's  honours 
would  be  carried  further  than  those  of  Miss  Matilda,  but  there  was 
much  of  the  same  feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  mother  towards  tiie  for- 
tunate daughter,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  a  man,  had  seemed  goodly  enough 
to  be  his  wife. 

With  this  swelling  happiness  round  her  heart,  Dorothy  read  her  aunt's 
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letter,  and  was  infinitely  softened.  "  I  had  gotten  somehow  to  love  to 
see  your  pretty  face."  Dorothy  had  thought  little  enough  of  her  own 
heanty,  hut  she  liked  heing  told  hy  her  aunt  that  her  face  had  been  found 
to  be  pretty.  "  I  am  very  desolate  and  solitary  here,' '  her  aunt  said ;  and  then 
had  come  those  words  about  the  state  of  maiden  women ; — and  then  those 
other  words,  about  women's  duties,  and  her  aunt's  prayer  on  her  behalf. 
**  Dear  Dorothy,  be  not  such  an  one."  She  held  the  letter  to  her  lips  and 
to  her  bosom,  and  could  hardly  continue  its  perusal  because  of  her  tears. 
Such  prayers  from  the  aged  addressed  to  the  young  are  generally  held  in 
light  esteem,  but  this  adjuration  was  valued  by  the  girl  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  She  put  together  the  invitation, — or  rather  the  permission 
accorded  to  her,  to  make  a  visit  to  Exeter, — and  the  intimation  in  the 
postscript  that  Martha  knew  her  mistress's  mind ;  and  then  she  returned 
to  the  sitting-room,  in  which  Martha  was  still  seated  with  her  mother, 
and  took  the  old  servant  apart.  '*  Martha,"  she  said,  *<  is  my  aunt  happy 
now?" 

"  Well,— miss." 

**  She  is  strong  again ;  is  she  not  ?  " 

"  Sir  Peter  says  she  is  getting  well ;  and  Mr.  Martin ;  but  Mr. 

Martin  isn't  much  account." 

**  She  eats  and  drinks  again  ?  " 

**  Pretty  well ; — not  as  it  used  to  be,  you  know,  miss.  I  tell  her  she 
oughtto  go  somewheres, — but  she  don't  like  moving  nohow.  She  never 
did.  I  tell  her  if  she'd  go  to  DawHsh,— just  for  a  week.  But  she  don't 
think  there's  a  bed  fit  to  sleep  on,  nowhere,  except  just  her  own." 

"  She  would  go  if  Sir  Peter  told  her." 

"  She  says  that  these  movings  are  newfangled  fashions,  and  that  the 
air  didn't  use  to  want  changing  for  folk  when  she  was  young.  I  heard 
her  tell  Sir  Peter  herself,  that  if  she  couldn't  live  at  Exeter,  she  would 
die  there.  She  won't  go  nowheres,  Miss  Dorothy.  She  ain'  t  careful  to  live.' ' 

"  Tell  me  something,  Martha ;  will  you  ?  " 

"  What  is  it.  Miss  Dorothy  ?  " 

**  Be  a  dear  good  woman  now,  and  tell  me  true.  Would  she  be  better 
if  I  were  with  her  ?  " 

*<  She  don't  like  being  alone,  miss.    I  don't  know  nobody  as  does." 

*'  But  now,  about  Mr.  Brooke,  you  know." 

«  Yes,  Mr.  Brooke !    That's  it." 

"  Of  course,  Martha,  I  love  him  better  than  anything  in  all  the  world. 
I  can't  teU  you  how  it  was,  but  I  think  I  loved  him  the  very  first  moment 
I  saw  him." 

"  Dear,  dear,  dear ! " 

**  I  couldn't  help  it,  Martha ; — ^but  it's  no  good  talking  about  it,  for  of 
-course  I  shan't  try  to  help  it  now.  Only  this, — that  I  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  my  aunt, — except  that." 

"  But  she  don't  like  it.  Miss  Dorothy.    That  is  the  truth,  you  know." 

"  It  can't  be  helped  now,  Martha ;  and  of  course  she'll  be  told  at  once. 
Shall  I  go  and  teU  her  ?    I'd  go  to-day  if  you  think  she  would  like  it." 

"And  Mr.  Brooke?" 

"  He  is  to  go  to-morrow."  ' 

**  And  will  you  leave  him  here  ?  " 

**  Why  not  ?  Nobody  will  hurt  him.  I  don't  mind  a  bit  about  having 
him  with  me  now.  But  I  can  tell  you  this.  When  he  went  away  from 
us  once  it  made  me  very  unhappy.  Would  Aunt  Stanbury  be  glad  to  see 
me,  Martha  ?  " 
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Martha's  reserve  was  at  last  broken  down,  and  she  expressc  ^enelf  in 
strong  language.  There  was  nothing  on  earth  her  mistress  anted  bo 
much  as  to  have  her  favourite  niece  back  again.  Martha  ack  wledged 
that  there  were  great  difficulties  about  Brooke  Burgess,  and  '  did  220^ 
see  her  way  clearly  through  them.  Dorothy  declared  her  ^  ooee  of 
telling  her  aunt  boldly, — ^at  once.  Martha  shook  her  head,  adn^  g  the 
honesty  and  courage,  but  doubting  the  result.  She  understood  b'  '  thazi 
did  any  one  else  the  peculiarity  of  mind  which  made  her  mistroF  <5ia.lly 
anxious  that  none  of  the  Stanbury  family  should  enjoy  any  poi .  on  of 
the  Burgess  money,  beyond  that  which  she  herself  had  saved  out  f  the 
income.  There  had  been  moments  in  which  Martha  had  hoped  tl;  this 
prejudice  might  be  overcome  in  favour  of  Hugh ;  but  it  had  I  ome 
stronger  as  the  old  woman  grew  to  be  older  and  more  feeble, — and  it  was 
believed  now  to  be  settled  as  Fate.  '^  She*d  sooner  give  it  all  to  old 
Barty  over  the  way,"  Martha  had  once  said,  ''  than  let  it  go  to  her  own 
kith  and  kin.  And  if  she  do  hate  any  human  creature,  she  do  hate  ~  irty 
Burgess."  She  assented,  however,  to  Dorothy's  proposal ;  and,  tl  ugh 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Friscilla  were  astounded  by  the  precipitancy  <  &e 
measure  they  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  it. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  Brooke,  when  ho  was  told. 

**  You'll  come  to-morrow,  of  course,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  But  it  may  be  that  the  two  of  us  together  will  be  too  many  for  the 
dear  old  lunatic." 

"  You  shan't  call  her  a  lunatic,  Brooke.  She  isn't  so  much  a  lun\tie 
as  you  are,  to  run  counter  to  her,  and  disobey  her,  and  all  that  kind  of 
thing." 

"And  how  about  yourself?" 

"  How  can  I  help  it,  Brooke  ?    It  is  you  that  say  it  must  be  so." 

"  Of  course  it  must.  Who  is  to  be  stayed  from  doing  what  is  reasonable 
because  an  old  woman  has  a  bee  on  her  bonnet.  I  don't  believe  in  people's 
wills." 

"  She  can  do  what  she  likes  about  it,  Brooke." 

*'  Of  course  she  can,  and  of  course  she  will. ,  What  I  mean  is  that  it 
never  pays  to  do  this  or  that  because  somebody  may  alter  his  will,  or  may 
make  a  will,  or  may  not  make  a  will.  You  become  a  slave  for  life,  and  then 
your  dead  tyrant  leaves  you  a  mourning-ring,  and  grins  at  you  out  of  his 
grave.  All  the  same  she'll  kick  up  a  row,  I  fancy,  and  you'll  have  to 
bear  the  worst  of  it." 

"I'll  tell  her  the  truth ;  and  if  she  be  very  angry,  I'll  just  come  home 
again.  But  I  think  I'll  come  home  to-morrow  any  way,  so  that  I'll  pass 
you  on  the  road.  That  will  be  best.  She  won't  want  us  both  together. 
Only  then,  Brooke,  I  shan't  see  you  again." 

*»  Kot-tiU  June." 

"  And  is  it  to  be  really  in  June  ?  "    - 

"  You  say  you  don't  like  May." 

**  You  are  such  a  goose,  Brooke.  It  will  be  May  almost  to-morrow.  I 
shall  be  such  a  poor  wife  for  you,  Brooke.  As  for  getting  my  things  ready, 
I  shall  not  bring  hardly  any  things  at  all.  Have  you  thought  what  it  is 
to  take  a  body  so  very  poor  P  " 

"I  own  I  haven't  thought  as  much  about  it,  Dolly,— as  I  ought  to  have 
done,  perhaps."  ->         /»  "6 

**  It  is  too  late  now,  Brooke." 

"  I  suppose  it  is." 

"  Quite  too  late.    A  week  ago  I  could  have  borne  it.    I  had  ahnost  got 
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myself  toj  ■  ^k  that  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  bear  it.  But  you 
have  coiiu ,  !uid  banished  all  the  virtue  out  of  my  head.  I  am  ashamed  of 
myself,  L'  /^e  I  am  so  unworthy ;  but  I  would  put  up  with  that  shame 
rather  tfc  i^lose  you  now.  Brooke,  Brooke,  I  will  so  try  to  be  good  to 
you!"       , 

In  p  .^afternoon  Martha  and  Dorothy  started  together  for  Exeter, 
Brook^  i^d  Priscilla  accompanying  them  as  far  as  Mrs.  Crocket's,  where 
the  I4  '  giro'  fly  was  awaiting  tiiem.  Dorothy  said  little  or  nothing 
durinj'^^e^  walk,  nor,  indeed,  was  she  very  communicative  during  the 
jonnK^  --mto  Exeter.  She  was  going  to  her  aunt,  instigated  simply  by 
the  a:  j(^ion  of  her  full  heart ;  but  she  was  going  with  a  tale  in  her 
moD^  which  she  knew  would  be  very  unwelcome.  She  could  not  save 
berseu  from  feeling  that,  in  having  accepted  Brooke,  and  in  haA^ng 
not  <^y  accepted  mm  but  even  fixed  the  day  for  her  marriage,  she  had 
been  ungrateful  to  her  aunt.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  aunt's  kindness 
and  tospitality,  she  would  never  have  seen  Brooke  Burgess.  And  as 
she  \  4  been  under  her  aunt's  care  at  Exeter,  she  doubted  whether  she 
had  ot  been  g^ty  of  some  great  fSault  in  falling  in  love  with  this  man, 
in  0).  osition  as  it  were  to  express  orders.  Should  her  aunt  still  declare 
that  she  would  in  no  way  countenance  the  marriage,  that  she  would  still 
op]:  )se  it  and  use  her  influence  with  Brooke  to  break  it  off*,  then  would 
Boiothy  return  on  the  morrow  to  her  mother's  cottage  at  Nuncombe 
Putney,  so  that  her  lover  might  be  free  to  act  with  her  aunt  as  he  might 
thigk  fit.  And  should  he  yield,  she  would  endeavour, — she  would  struggle 
haidf,  to  think  that  he  was  still  acting  for  the  best.  **  I  must  tell  £er 
myself  Martha,"  said  Dorothy,  as  they  came  near  to  Exeter. 
"Certainly,  miss ; — only  you'll  do  it  to-night." 
'*  Yes ; — at  once.    As  soon  after  I  get  there  as  possible." 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

DOROTHY  ILBTI7RNS  TO  EXBTEB. 


Hiss  Stanbitry  perfectly  understood  that  Martha  was  to  come  back  by 
the  train  reaching  Exeter  at  7  p.m.,  and  that  she  might  be  expected  in 
the  Close  about  a  quarter-of-an-hour  after  that  time.  She  had  been 
nervous  and  anxious  all  day, — so  much  so  that  Mr.  Martin  had  told  her 


apothecary  had  assured  her  that  the  worst  of  her  complaint 

was  in  the  east  wind,  and  had  gone  away  begging  her  to  be  very  careful. 
"It  is  not  God's  breezes  that  are  hard  to  any  one,"  the  old  lady  had  said 
to  hers^, — "but  our  own  hearts."  After  her  lonely  dinner  she  had 
fidgeted  about  the  room,  and  had  rung  twice  for  the  girl,  not  knowing 
wnat  order  to  give  when  the  servant  came  to  her.  She  was  very  anxious 
about  her  tea,  but  would  not  have  it  brought  to  her  till  after  Martha 
should  have  arrived.  She  was  half-minded  to  order  that  a  second  cup  and 
saucer  shoidd  be  placed  there,  but  she  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the  dis- 
appointment which  would  fall  upon  her,  should  the  cup  and  saucer  stand 
there  for  no  purpose.  And  yet,  should  she  come,  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
shew  her  girl  that  her  old  aunt  had  been  ready  for  her.  Thrice  she  went 
to  the  window  after  the  cathedral  clock  had  struck  seven,  to  see  whether 

])  D 
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her  ambassador  was  returning.  From  her  window  there  was  only  one  very 
short  space  of  pathway  on  which  she  could  have  seen  her, — and,  as  it 
happened,  there  came  tiie  ring  at  the  door,  and  no  ambassador  had  as  yet 
been  viewed.  Miss  Stanbury  was  immediately  off  her  seat,  and  out  upon 
the  landing.  "  Here  we  are  again.  Miss  Dorothy,*'  said  Martha.  Then 
Miss  Stanbury  could  not  res^in  herself, — ^but  descended  the  stairs, 
moving  as  she  had  never  moved  since  she  had  first  been  ill.  "  My  bairn,*' 
she  said ;  ^*  my  dearest  bairn !  I  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be  so. 
Jane,  another  tea-cup  and  saucer  up-stairs."  What  a  pity  that  she  had  not 
oidered  it  before!  **And  get  a  hot  cake,  Jane.  You  will  be  ever  so 
hungry,  my  darling,  after  your  journey." 

"  Are  you  glad  to  see  me,  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  *'  said  Dorothy. 

"  Glad,  my  pretty  one ! "  Then  she  put  up  her  hands,  and  smoothed 
down  the  girl's  cheeks,  and  kissed  her,  and  patted  Martha  on  the  back,' 
and  scolded  her  at  the  same  time  for  not  bringing  Miss  Dorothy  from 
the  station  in  a  cab.  *'  And  what  is  the  moaning  of  that  little  bag  P  "  she 
said.  "  You  shall  go  back  for  the  rest  yourself,  Martha,  because  it  is  your 
own  fault."  MarSia  knew  that  all  this  was  pleasant  enough ; — but  then 
her  mistress's  moods  would  sometimes  be  changed  so  suddenly!  How 
would  it  be  when  Miss  Stanbury  knew  that  Brooke  Burgess  had  been  left 
behind  at  Nuncombe  Putney  ? 

"  You  see  I  didn't  stay  to  eat  any  of  the  lamb,"  said  Dorothy,  smiling* 

"  You  shall  have  a  calf  instead,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Stanbury,  "because 
you  are  a  returned  prodigal." 

All  this  was  very  pleasant,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  so  happy  dispensing 
her  tea,  and  the  hot  cake,  and  the  clotted  cream,  and  was  so  intent  upon 
her  little  methods  of  caressing  and  petting  her  niece,  that  Dorothy  had  no- 
heart  to  tell  her  story  while  the  plates  and  cups  were  still  upon  tiie  table. 
She  had  not,  perhaps,  cared  much  for  the  hot  cake,  having  such  a  weight 
upon  her  mind,  but  she  had  seemed  to  care,  understanding  well  that  she 
might  so  best  conduce' to  her  aunt's  comfort.  Miss  Stanbury  was  a  woman 
who  could  not  bear  that  the  good  things  which  she  had  provided  for  a 
guest  should  not  be  enjoyed.  She  could  taste  with  a  friend's  palate,  and 
drink  with  a  friend's  throat.  But  when  debsurred  these  vicarious  pleasures 
by  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  caprice  of  her  guests,  she  would  be 
offended.  It  had  been  one  of  the  original  sins  of  Camilla  and  Arabella 
French  that  they  would  declare  at  her  tea-table  that  they  had  dined  late 
and  could  not  eat  tea-cake.  Dorothy  knew  all  this, — and  did  her  duty; — 
but  with  a  heavy  heart.  There  was  the  story  to  be  told,  and  she  had 
promised  Martha  that  it  should  be  told  to-night.  She  was  quite  aware, 
too,  independently  of  her  promise,  that  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
told  to-night.  It  was  very  sad, — ^very  grievous  that  the  dear  old  lady's 
happiness  should  be  disturbed  so  soon ;  but  it  must  be  done.  When  tbe 
tea-things  were  being  taken  away  her  aimt  was  still  purring  round  her,  and 
saying  gentle,  loving  words.  Dorothy  bore  it  as  well  as  die  could, — bore 
it  well,  smiling  and  kissing  her  aunt's  hand,  and  uttering  now  and  then 
some  word  of  affection.  But  the  thing  had  to  be  done ;,  and  as  soon  as 
the  room  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  she  jumped  up  from  her  chair  and 
began.  **  Aunt  Stanbury,  I  must  tell  you  something  at  once.  Who,  de 
you  think,  is  at  Nuncombe  Putney  ?  " 

"  Not  Brooke  Burgess  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he  is.    He  is  there  now,  and  is  to  be  here  with  you  to-morrow.** 

The  whole  colour  and  character  of  Miss  Stanbury' s  face  was  changed 
in  a  moment.    She  had  been  still  purring  up  to  the  moment  in  which  thi* 
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communication  had  been  made  to  her.  Her  gratification  had  come  to 
her  from  the  idea  that  her  pet  had  come  back  to  her  from  love  of  her,— 
as  in  very  truth  had  been  the  case ;  but  now  it  seemed  that  Dorothy  had 
returned  to  ask  for  a  great  favour  for  herself.  And  she  reflected  at  once 
that  Brooke  had  passed  through  Exeter  -without  seeing  her.  If  he  was 
determined  to  marry  without  reference  to  her,  he  might  at  any  rate  have 
had  the  grace  to  come  to  her  and  say  so.  She,  in  the  fulness  of  her  heart, 
had  written  words  of  affection  to  Dorothy; — and  both  Dorothy  and  Brooke 
had  at  once  taken  advantage  of  her  expressions  for  their  own  purposes. 
Such  was  her  reading  of  l£e  story  of  the  day.  '*  He  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  come  here  now,"  she  said. 

"  Dear  aunt,  do  not  say  that.*' 

"  I  do  say  it.  He  need  not  trouble  himself  to  come  now.  When  I  said 
that  I  shoidd  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  did  not  intend  that  you  should  meet 
Mr.  Burgess  under  my  roof.    I  did  not  wish  to  have  you  both  together." 

"  How  could  I  help  coming,  when  you  wrote  to  me  like  that  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  well, — ^but  he  need  not  come.  He  knows  the  way  from 
Kuncombe  to  London  without  stopping  at  Exeter." 

"Aunt  Stanbury,  you  must  let  me  tell  it  you  all." 

*^ There  is  no  more  to  tell,  I  should  think." 

*'But  there  is  more.  You  knew  what  he  thought  about  me,  and  what 
he  wished." 

"  He  is  hia  own  master,  my  dear ; — and  you  are  your  own  mistress." 

''  If  you  speak  to  me  like  that  you  will  kill  me.  Aunt  Stanbury.  I  did 
not  think  of  coming ;  only  when  Martha  brought  your  dear  letter  I  could 
not  help  it.  But  he  was  coming.  He  meant  to  come  to-morrow,  and  he 
will.    Of  course  he  must  defend  himself,  if  you  are  angry  with  him." 

"  He  need  not  defend  himself  at  all." 

"  I  told  them,  and  I  told  him,  that  I  would  only  stay  one  night, — if  you 
did  not  wish  that  we  should  be  here  together.  Xou  must  see  him.  Aunt 
Stanbury.    You  would  not  refuse  to  see  him." 

"  If  you  please,  my  dear,  you  must  allow  me  to  judge  whom  I  will  see." 

After  that  the  discussion  ceased  between  them  for  awhile,  and  Miss 
Stanbury  left  the  room  that  she  might  hold  a  consultation  with  Martha. 
Dorothy  went  up  to  her  chamber,  and  saw  that  everything  had  been  pre- 
pared for  her  with  most  scrupulous  care.  Nottdng  could  be  whiter, 
neater,  cleaner,  nicer  than  was  everything  that  surrounded  her.  She  had 
perceived  while  living  under  her  aunt's  roof,  how,  gradually,  small,  deli- 
cate feminine  comforte  had  been  increased  for  her.  Martha  had  been  told 
that  Miss  Dorothy  ought  to  have  this,  and  that  Miss  Dorothy  ought  to 
have  that ;  till  at  last  she,  who  had  hitherto  known  nothing  of  the  small 
loxories  that  (come  from  an  easy  income,  had  felt  ashamed  of  the  pret- 
tinesses  that  had  been  added  to  her.  Kow  she  could  see  at  once  that  infi- 
iiite  care  had  been  used  to  make  her  room  bright  and  smiling, — only  in 
the  hope  that  she  would  return.  As  soon  as  she  saw  it  all,  she  sat  down 
on  her  bed  and  burst  out  into  tears.  Was  it  not  hard  upon  her  that  she 
should  be  forced  into  such  ingratitude !  Every  comfort  prepared  for  her 
"^as  a  coal  of  hot  fire  upon  her  head.  And  yet  what  had  she  done  that 
she  ought  not  to  have  done  ?  Was  it  unreasonable  that  she  should  have 
loved  this  man,  when  they  two  were  brought  together  ?  And  had  she 
even  dared  to  think  of  hnn  otherwise  than  as  an  acquaintance  till  he  had 
compelled  her  to  confess  her  love  ?  And  after  that  had  she  not  tried  to 
separate  herself  from  him,  so  that  they  two, — her  aunt  and  her  lover, — 
ought  be  divided  by  no  quarrel  ?    Had  not  Priscilla  told  her  that  she  was 
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right  in  all  that  she  was  doing  P  Neyertheless,  in  spite  of  all  this,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  accusing  herself  of  ingratitude  towards  her  aunt. 
And  she  hegan  to  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  her  now  to  have 
remained  at  home,  and  have  allowed  Brooke  to  come  alone  to  Exeter  than 
to  have  obeyed  the  impulse  which  had  arisen  from  the  receipt  of  her  aunt's 
letter.  When  she  went  down  again  she  lound  herself  alone  in  the  room, 
and  she  was  beginning  to  think  that  it  was  intended  that  she  should  go 
to  bed  without  again  seeing  her  aunt ;  but  at  last  Miss  IStanbury  came  to 
her,  with  a  sad  countenance,  but  without  that  look  of  wrath  which  Dorothy 
knew  so  well.  "My  dear,"  she  said,  "it  will  be  better  that  Mr.  Burgess 
should  go  up  to  London  to-morrow.  I  will  see  him,  of  course,  if  ho 
chooses  to  come,  and  Martha  shall  meet  him  at  the  station  and  explain  it. 
If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  prefer  that  you  should  not  meet  him  here." 

*'I  meant  only  to  stay  one  night,  aunt." 

*'  That  is  nonsense.  If  I  am  to  part  with  either  of  you,  I  will  part  with 
him.  You  are  dearer  to  me  than  he  is.  Dorothy,  you  do  not  Imow  how 
dear  to  me  you  are." 

Dorothy  munediately  fell  on  her  knees  at  her  aunt's  feet,  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  aunt's  lap.  Miss  Stanbury  twined  round  her  fingers  the  soft 
hair  which  she  loved  so  well, — because  it  was  a  grace  given  by  God  and 
not  bought  out  of  a  shop, — and  caressed  the  girl's  head,  and  muttered 
somethmg  that  was  intended  for  a  prayer.  "  If  he  will  let  me,  aunt,  I 
will  give  him  up,"  said  Dorothy,  looking  up  into  her  aunt's  iace.  "  If  ho 
will  say  that  I  may,  though  I  shall  love  him  always,  he  may  go." 

**  He  is  his  own  master,"  said  Miss  Stanbury.  "  Of  course  he  is  his 
own  master." 

"  Will  you  let  me  return  to-morrow, — just  for  a  few  days, — and  then 
you  can  talk  to  him  as  you  please.  I  did  not  mean  to  come  to  stay.  I 
wished  him  good-bye  because  I  knew  that  I  should  not  meet  him  here." 

"  Tou  always  talk  of  going  away,  Dorothy,  as  soon  as  ever  you  are  in. 
the  house.    You  are  always  threatening  me." 

'^  I  will  come  again,  the  moment  you  tell  me.  If  he  goes  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  will  be  here  the  same  evening.    And  I  will  write  to  him,  Aunt 

Stanbury,  and  tell  him, — ^that  he  is quite  free, — quite  free, — quite 

free." 

Miss  Stanbury  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sat,  still  playing  with  her 
niece's  hair.  "  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed,"  she  said  at  last.  '<  It  is  past 
ten.  You  need  not  go  to  Nuncombe,  Dorothy.  Martha  shall  meet  him, 
and  he  can  see  me  here.  But  I  do  not  wish  him  to  stay  in  the  house. 
You  can  go  over  and  call  on  Mrs.  MacHugh.  Mrs.  MacHugh  will  take  it 
well  of  you  that  you  should  call  on  her."  Dorothy  made  no  farther  oppo- 
sition to  this  arrangement,  but  kissed  her  aunt,  and  went  to  her  chamber. 

How  was  it  all  to  be  for  her  ?  For  the  last  two  days  she  had  been 
radiant  with  new  happiness.  Everything  had  seemed  to  be  settled.  Her 
lover,  in  his  high-handed  way,  had  declared  that  in  no  important  crisis 
of  life  would  he  allow  himself  to  be  driven  out  of  his  way  by  the  fear  of 
what  an  old  woman  might  do  in  her  will.  When  Dorothy  assured  him 
that  not  for  worlds  would  she,  though  she  loved  him  dearly,  injure  his 
material  prospects,  he  had  thrown  it  all  aside,  after  a  grand  faishion,  that 
had  really  made  the  girl  think  that  all  Miss  Stanbury's  money  was  as  no- 
thing to  his  love  for  her.  She  and  Priscilla  and  her  mother  had  been 
carried  away  so  entirely  by  Brooke's  oratory  as  to  feel  for  the  time  that 
the  difficulties  were  entirely  conquered.  But  now  the  aspect  of  things 
was  so  diflferent  I    Whatever  Brooke  might  owe  to  Miss  Stanbury,  she. 
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Dorothy,  owed  her  aunt  everjrthing.  She  would  immolate  herself, — if 
Brooke  would  only  let  her.  She  did  not  quite  understand  her  aunt's  stub- 
Iwm  opposition ;  but  she  knew  that  there  was  some  ^reat  cause  for  her 
aunt's  feeling  on  the  matter.  There  had  been  a  promise  made,  or  an  oath 
sworn,  that  the  property  of  the  Burgess  family  should  not  go  into  the 
hands  of  any  Stanbury.  Dorothy  told  herself  that,  were  ^e  married, 
she  would  be  a  Stanbury  no  longer ; — ^that  her  aunt  would  still  comply 
with  the  obligation  she  had  fixed  for  herself ;  but,  nevertheless,  she  was 
ready  to  believe  that  her  aunt  might  be  right.  Her  aunt  had  always  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  so ;  and  Dorothy,  knowing  this,  confessed  to  her- 
self that  she  should  have  kept  her  heart  under  better  control.  Thinking 
of  these  things,  she  went  to  tihe  table,  where  paper  and  ink  and  pens  had 
all  been  prepared  for  her  so  prettily,  and  began  her  letter  to  Brooke. 
"Dearest,  dearest  Brooke."  But  then  she  thought  that  this  was  not  a 
fair  keeping  of  her  promise,  and  she  began  again.  **My  dear  Brooke.*' 
The  letter,  however,  did  not  get  itself  written  that  night.  It  was  almost 
impossible  for  her  to  write  it.  "I  think  it  will  be  better  for  you,"  she 
had  tried  to  say,  **  to  be  guided  by  my  aunt."  But  how  could  she  say 
this  when  she  did  not  believe  it  ?  It  was  her  wish  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  she  would  never  think  ill  of  him,  for  a  moment,  if  he  would 
make  up  his  mind  to  abandon  her ; — but  she  could  not  find  the  words  to 
express  herself, — and  she  went,  at  last,  to  bed,  leaving  the  half-covered 
paper  upon  the  table. 

She  went  to  bed,  and  cried  herself  to  sleep.  It  had  been  so  sweet  to 
have  a  lover,  — a  man  of  her  own,  to  whom  she  could  say  what  she  pleased, 
from  whom  she  had  a  right  to  ask  for  counsel  and  protection,  a  man  who 
delighted  to  be  near  her,  and  to  make  much  of  her.  In  comparison  with 
her  old  mode  of  living,  her  old  ideas  of  life,  her  life  with  such  a  lover  was 
passed  in  an  elysium.  She  had  entered  from  barren  lands  into  so  rich  a 
paradise !  But  there  is  no  paradise,  as  she  now  found,  without  apples 
which  must  be  eaten,  and  which  lead  to  sorrow.  She  regretted  in  this 
hour  that  she  had  ever  seen  Brooke  Burgess.  After  all,  with  her  aunt's 
love  and  care  for  her,  with  her  mother  and  sister  near  her,  with  the  respect 
of  those  who  knew  her,  why  should  the  lands  have  been  barren,  even  had 
there  been  no  entrance  for  her  into  that  elvsium  ?  And  did  it  not  all  re- 
sult in  this, — that  the  elysium  to  be  desired  should  not  be  here ;  that  the 
paradise,  without  the  apples,  must  be  waited  for  till  beyond  the  grave  ? 
It  is  when  things  go  bacfiy  with  us  here,  and  for  most  of  us  only  then, 
that  we  think  that  we  can  see  through  the  dark  clouds  into  the  joys  of 
heaven.  But  at  last  she  slept,  and  in  her  dreams  Brooke  was  sitting  with 
her  in  Kiddon  Park  with  his  arm  tight  clasped  round  her  waist. 

She  slept  so  soundly,  that  when  a  step  crept  silently  into  her  room,  and 
when  a  light  was  held  for  awhile  over  her  face,  neither  the  step  nor  the 
light  awakened  her.  She  was  lying  with  her  head  back  upon  the  pillow, 
and  her  arm  hung  by  the  bedside,  aild  her  lips  were  open,  and  her  loose 
hair  was  spread  upon  the  pillow.  The  person  who  stood  there  with  the 
light  thought  that  there  never  had  been  a  fairer  sight.  Everything  there 
was  so  pure,  so  sweet,  so  good !  She  was  one  whose  only  selfish  happiness 
could  come  to  her  from  the  belief  that  others  loved  her.  The  step  had 
been  very  soft,  and  even  the  breath  of  the  intruder  was  not  allowed  to 
pass  heavily  into  the  air,  but  the  light  of  the  candle  shone  upon  the  eye- 
lids of  the  sleeper,  and  she  moved  her  head  restlessly  on  the  pillow. 
*' Dorothy,  are  you  awake ?    Can  you  speak  to  me?  " 

Then  the  disturbed  giii  gradually  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  upwards, 
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and  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and  sat  wondering.     "  Is  anything  the 
matter,  aunt  P  "  she  said. 

"  Only  the  vagaries  of  an  old  woman,  my  pet, — of  an  old  woman  who 
cannot  sleep  in  her  bed." 
«  But  what  is  it,  aunt  ?  " 

"  Kiss  me,  dearest."     Then  with  something  of  slumber  still  about  her, 
Dorothy  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and  placed  her  arm  on  her  aunt's 
shoulder  and  embraced  her.      "And  now  for   my  news,"    said  Miss 
Stanbury. 
**  What  news,  aunt  P    It  isn't  morning  yet ;  is  it  P  " 
"  No ; — it  is  not  morning.    You  shall  deep  again  presently.      I  have 
thought  of  it,  and  you  shaB.  be  Brooke's  wife,  and  I  will  have  it  here,  and 
we  mQ  all  be  friends." 
"What  I" 

"  You  wiU  like  that ; — will  you  not  P  " 

"  And  you  will  not  quarrel  with  him  ?    What  am  I  to  say  P    What  am 
I  to  doP       She  was,  in  truth,  awake  now,  and,  not  knowing  what  she 
did,  she  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  stood  holding  her  aunt  by  the  arm. 
"  It  is  not  a  dream,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

*'  Are  you  sure  that  it  is  not  a  dream  P  And  may  he  come  here  to- 
morrow P" 

"  Of  course  he  will  come  to-morrow." 
**  And  may  I  see  him,  Aunt  Stanbury  P  " 
"  Not  if  you  go  home,  my  dear." 

"  But  I  won't  go  home.  And  will  you  tell  him  ?  Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 
Aunt  Stanbury,  I  do  not  think  that  I  believe  it  yet." 

"  You  will  catch  cold,  my  dear,  if  you  stay  there  trying  to  believe  it. 
You  have  nothing  on.  Get  into  bed  and  believe  it  there.  You  will  have 
time  to  think  of  it  before  the  morning."  Then  Miss  Stanbury  went  back 
to  her  o-wni  chamber,  and  Dorothy  was  left  alone  to  realise  her  bliss. 

She  thought  of  all  her  life  for  the  last  twelvemonths, — of  the  first  invi- 
tation to  Exeter,  and  the  doubts  of  the  family  as  to  its  acceptance, 
of  her  arrival  and  of  her  own  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  her  remain- 
ing, of  Mr.  Gibson's  courtship  and  her  aunt's  disappointment,  of  Brooke's 
coming,  of  her  love  and  of  his, — and  then  of  her  departure  back  to  Nun- 
combe.  After  that  had  come  the  triumph  of  Brooke's  visit,  and  then  the 
terrible  sadness  of  her  aunt's  displeasure.  But  now  everjrthing  was  good 
and  glorious.  She  did  not  cure  for  money  herself.  She  thought  that  she 
never  could  care  much  for  being  rich.  But  had  she  made  Brooke  poor  by 
marrying  him,  that  must  always  have  been  to  her  matter  of  regret,  if  not 
of  remorse.  But  now  it  was  all  to  be  smooth  and  sweet.  Now  a  para- 
dise was  to  be  opened  to  her,  with  no  apples  which  she  might  not  eat ; — no 
apples  which  might  not,  but  still  must,  be  eaten.  She  thought  that  it 
would  be  impossible  that  she  should  sleep  again  that  night ;  but  she  did 
sleep,  and  dreamed  that  Brooke  was  holding  her  in  Niddon  Park,  tighter 
than  ever. 

When  the  morning  came  she  trembled  as  she  walked  down  into  the 
parlour.  Might  it  not  still  be  possible  that  it  was  all  a  dream  P  Or  what 
if  her  aunt  should  again  have  changed  her  purpose  P  But  the  first  moment 
of  her  aunt's  presence  told  her  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  "  How 
did  you  sleep,  Dorothy  ?  "  said  the  old  lady. 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  do  not  know.    Was  it  all  sleep  P  " 
"  What  shall  we  saj'  to  Brooke  when  he  comes  ?  " 
"  You  shaJl  tell  him." 
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*(  No  dearest,  you  must  tell  him.  And  you  must  say  to  him  that  if  he 
is  not  good  to  my  girl,  and  does  not  love  her  always,  and  cling  to  her,  and 
keep  her  from  harm,  and  be  in  truth  her  loving  husband,  I  will  hold  him 
to  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  human  beings/'  And  before  Brooke  came, 
she  spoke  again.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  thinks  you  as  pretty  as  I  dO| 
DoUy?" 

**  He  never  said  that  he  thought  me  pretty  at  all." 

**  Did  he  not  ?  Then  he  shall  say  so,  or  lie  shall  not  have  you.  It  was 
your  looks  won  me  first,  Dolly, — ^like  an  old  fool  as  I  am.  It  is  so  plea- 
sant to  have  a  little  nature  a^r  such  a  deal  of  artifice."  In  which  latter 
remarks  it  was  quite  understood  that  Miss  Stanbury  was  alluding  to  her 
enemies  at  Heavitree. 


CHAPTER  LXXrV. 

THB     LIONESS     A&OUSBD. 


BnooKE  BuBGESS  had  been  to  Exeter  and  had  gone, — for  he  only  re- 
mained there  one  night, —  and  everything  was  apparently  settled.  It  was 
not  exactly  told  through  Exeter  that  Miss  Stanbury's  heir  was  to  be 
allowed  to  marry  Miss  Stanbury's  niece ;  but  Martha  knew  it,  and  Giles 
Hickbody  guessed  it,  and  Dorothy  was  allowed  to  tell  her  mother  and 
lister,  and  Brooke  himself,  in  his  own  careless  way,  had  mentioned  tho 
matter  to  his  uncle  Barty.  As  Miss  Stanbury  had  also  told  the  secret  in 
confidence  to  Mrs.  MacHugh,  it  cannot  be  saia  that  it  was  altogether  well 
kept.  Four  days  after  Brooke's  departure  the  news  reached  tiie  Frenches 
at  Heavitree.  It  was  whispered  to  Camilla  by  one  of  the  shopmen  wiUi 
whom  she  was  still  arranging  her  marriage  trousseau,  and  was  repeated  by 
her  to  ber  mother  and  sister  with  some,  additions  which  were  not  intended 
to  be  good-natured.  **  He  gets  her  and  the  money  together  as  a  bargain 
— of  course,"  said  Camilla.  "  I  only  hope  the  money  won't  be  found  too 
dear." 

*"'  Perhaps  he  won't  get  it  after  all,"  said  Arabella. 
"That  would  be  cruel,"  replied  Camilla.    "I  don't  think  that  even 
Miss  Stanbury  is  so  false  as  that." 

Things  were  going  very  badly  at  Heavitree.  There  was  war  there, 
almost  everlastingly,  though  such  little  playful  conversations  as  the 
above  shewed  that  tiiere  might  be  an  occasional  lull  in  the  battle.  Mr. 
Gibson  was  not  doing  his  duty.  That  was  dear  enough.  Kven  Mrs. 
French,  when  she  was  appealed  to  with  almost  frantic  energy  by  her 
younger  daughter,  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  was  very  remiss  as 
a  lover.  And  Camilla,  in  her  fury,  'was  very  imprudent.  That  very 
frantic  energy  which  induced  her  to  appeal  to  her  mother  was,  in  itself, 
proof  of  her  imprudence.  She  knew  that  she  was  foolish,  but  she  could 
not  control  her  passion.  Twice  had  she  detected  Arabella  in  receiving 
notes  from  Mr.  Gibson,  which  she  did  not  see,  and  of  which  it  had  been 
intended  that  she  should  know  nothing.  And  once,  when  she  spent  a 
night  away  at  Ottery  St.  Mary  with  a  friend, — a  visit  which  was  specially 
prefatory  to  marriage,  and  made  in  reference  to  bridesmaids*  dresses, — 
Arabella  had  had, — so  at  least  Camilla  was  made  to  believe, — a  secret 
meeting  with  Mr.  Gibson  in  some  of  the  lanes  which  lead  down  frt>m 
Heavitree  to-  the  Topsham-road. 
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**  I  happened  to  meet  him,  and  spoke  two  words  to  him/'  said  Arabella. 
•*  Would  you  have  me  cut  hnn  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Bella ; — if  there  is  any  underhand  game  going- 
on  that  I  don't  understand,  all  Exeter  shall  be  on  fire  before  you  shall 
carry  it  out." 

Bella  made  no  answer  to  this,  bat  shrugged*  her  shoulders.  Camilla 
was  almost  at  a  loss  to  g^ess  what  might  be  the  truth.  Would  not  any 
sister,  so  accused  on  such  an  occasion,  rebut  the  accusation  with  awful 
wrath  ?  But  Arabella  simply  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  went  her  way. 
It  was  now  the  15th  of  April,  and  t^bere  wanted  but  one  short  fortnight  to 
their  marriage.  The  man  had  not  the  courage  to  jilt  her !  She  felt  sure 
that  he  had  not  heart  enough  to  do  a  deed  of  such  audacity.  And  her 
sister,  too,  was  weak  and  a  coward,  and  would  lack  the  power  to  stand  on  her 
legs  and  declare  herself  to  be  the  perpetrator  of  such  yiUany .  Her  mother,  as 
she  knew  well,  would  always  have  preferred  that  her  elder  daughter  should 
be  the  bride ;  but  her  mother  was  not  the  woman  to  have  the  hardihood, 
now,  in  the  eleyenth  hour,  to  favour  such  an  intrigue.  Let  her  wish  be 
what  it  might,  she  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  carry  through  the 
accomplishment  of  it.  They  would  all  know  that  that  threat  of  hers  of 
setting  Exeter  on  fire  would  be  carried  out  after  some  fashion  that  would 
not  be  inadequate  to  the  occasion.  A  sister,  a  mother,  a  promised  lover,  all 
false, — all  so  damnably,  cruelly  false !  It  was  impossible.  No  history, 
no  novel  of  most  sensational  interest,  no  wonderful  villany  that  had  ever 
been  wrought  into  prose  or  poetry,  would  have  been  equal  to  this.  It  was 
impossible.  She  told  herself  so  a  score  of  times  a  day.  And  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances were  so  terribly  suspicious !  Mr.  Gibson's  conduct  as  a  lover 
was  simply  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  clergyman.  He  was  full 
of  excuses,  which  she  knew  to  be  feJse.  He  would  never  come  near  her 
if  he  could  help  it.  When  he  was  with  her,  he  was  as  cold  as  an  arch- 
bishop both  in  word  and  in  action.  Nothing  would  tempt  him  to  any  out- 
ward manifestation  of  affection.  He  would  talk  of  nothing  but  the  poor 
women  of  St.  Peter-cum-Pumpkin  in  the  city,  and  the  fraudulent  idle- 
ness of  a  certain  colleague  in  the  cathedral  services,  .who  was  always 
shirking  his  work.  He  made  her  no  presents.  He  never  walked  with 
her.  He  was  always  gloomy, — and  he  had  indeed  so  behaved  himself  in 
public  that  people  were  beginning  to  talk  of  *'  poor  Mr.  Gibson."  And 
yet  he  could  meet  Arabella  on  the  sly  in  the  lanes,  and  send  notes  to  her 
by  the  green-grocer's  boy !  Poor  Mr.  Gibson  indeed !  Let  her  once  get 
him  well  over  the  29th  of  April,  and  the  people  of  Exeter  might  talk 
about  poor  Mr.  Gibson  if  they  pleased.  And  Bella's  conduct  was  more 
wonderful  almost  than  that  of  Mr.  Gibson.  With  all  her  cowardice,  she 
still  held  up  her  head, — ^held  it  perhaps  a  little  higher  than  was  usual 
with  her.  An'd  when  that  grievous  accusation  was  made  against  her, — 
made  and  repeated, — an  accusation  the  very  thought  and  sound  of  which 
would  almost  have  annihilated  her  had  there  been  a  decent  feeling  in  her 
bosom,  she  would  simply  shrug  her  shoulders  and  walk  away.  "  Camilla," 
she  had  once  said,  "  y6u  will  drive  that  man  mad  before  you  have  done." 
"  What  is  it  to  you  how  I  drive  him  ?  "  Camilla  had  answered  in  her 
fury.  Then  Arabella  had  again  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  walked 
away.  Between  Camilla  and  her  mother,  too,  there  had  come  to  be  an 
almost  internecine  quarrel  on  a  collateral  point.  Camilla  was  still  carry- 
ing on  a  vast  arrangement  which  she  called  the  preparation  of  her  trous- 
seau, but  which  both  Mrs.  French  and  Bella  regarded  as  a  spoliation  of 
the  domestic  nest,  for  the  proud  purposes  of  one  of  the  younger  bird* 
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And  this  had  grown  so  fearfully  that  in  two  different  places  Mrs.  French  had 
found  herself  compelled  to  request  that  no  further  articles  might  be  supplied 
to  Miss  Camilla.  The  bride  elect  had  rebelled,  alleging  that  as  no  fortune 
was  to  be  provided  for  her,  she  had  a  right  to  take  with  her  such  things 
as  she  could  carry  away  in  her  trunks  and  boxes.  Money  could  be 
had  at  the  bank,  she  said ;  and,  after  all,  what  were  fifty  pounds  more  or 
less  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  ?  And  then  she  went  into  a  calculation  to 
prove  that  her  mother  and  sister  would  be  made  so  much  richer  by  her 
absence,  and  that  she  was  doing  so  much  for  them  by  her  marriage,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  mean  in  them  than  that  they  should  hesitate  to 
supply  her  with  such  things  as  she  desired  to  make  her  entrance  into  Mr. 
Gibson's  house  respectable.  But  Mrs.  French  was  obdurate,  and  Mr. 
Gibson  was  desired  to  speak  to  her.  Mr.  Gibson,  in  fear  and  trembling, 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  repress  her  spirit  of  extravagance,  and  Camilla 
at  once  foresaw  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  plea  against  her  should 
he  find  it  possible  at  any  time  to  avail  himself  of  any  plea.  She  became 
ferocious,  and,  turning  upon  him,  told  him  to  mind  his  own  business. 
Was  it  not  all  for  him  that  she  was  doing  it  ?  "  She  was  not,"  she  said, 
<<  disposed  to  submit  to  any  control  in  such  matters  from  him  till  he  had 
assumed  his  legal  right  to  it  by  standing  with  her  before  the  altar."  It 
came,  however,  to  be  known  au  over  Exeter  that  Miss  Camilla's  expendi- 
ture had  been  checked,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  joys  naturally  incidental 
to  a  wedding,  things  were  not  going  well  with  tiie  ladies  at  Heavitree. 

At  last  the  blow  came.  Camilla  was  aware  that  on  a  certain  morning 
her  mother  had  been  to  Mr^  Gibson's  house,  and  had  held  a  long  con- 
ference with  him.  She  could  learn  nothing  of  what  took  place  there,  for 
at  that  moment  she  had  taken  upon  herself  to  place  herself  on  non-speak- 
ing terms  with  her  mother  in  consequence  of  those  disgraceful  orders 
which  had  been  given  to  the  tradesmen.  But  Bella  had  not  been  at  Mr. 
Gibson's  house  at  the  time,  and  Camilla,  though  she  presumed  that  her 
own  conduct  had  been  discussed  in  a  manner  very  injurious  to  herself,  did 
not  believe  that  any  step  was  being  then  arranged  which  would  be  posi- 
tively antagonistic  to  her  own  views.  The  day  fixed  was  now  so  very 
near,  that  there  could,  she  felt,  be  no  escape  for  the  victim.  But  she  was 
wrong. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  been  found  by  Mrs.  French  in  a  very  excited  state  on 
that  occasion.  He  had  wept,  and  pulled  his  hair,  and  torn  open  his  waist- 
coat, had  spoken  of  himself  as  a  wretch, — ^pleading,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinningj  had  paced  about  the 
room  with  his  hands  dashing  against  his  brows,  and  at  last  had  flung 
himself  prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  meaning  of  it  all  was,  that  he  had 
tried  very  hard,  and  had  found  at  last  that  ^*  he  couldn't  do  it."  *'  I  am 
ready  to  submit,"  said  he,  "to  any  verdict  that  you  may  pronounce 
against  me,  but  I  should  deceive  you  and  deceive  her  if  I  didn't  say  at  once 
that  I  can't  do  it."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  since  he  had  unfortu- 
nately entered  into  his  present  engagement  with  Camilla, — of  whose 
position  he  spoke  in  quite  a  touching  manner, — and  since  he  had  found 
what  was  the  condition  of  his  own  heart  and  feelings  he  had  consulted  a 
friend, — ^who,  if  any  merely  human  being  was  capable  of  adviting,  might 
be  implicitly  trusted  for  advice  in  such  a  matter, — and  that  his  friend 
had  ^Id  him  that  he  was  bound  to  give  up  the  marriage  let  the  conse- 
quences to  himself  or  to  others  be  what  they  might.  '^  Although  the 
skies  should  fall  on  me,  I  cannot  stand  at  the  hymeneal  altar  witii  a  lie 
isx  my  mouth,"  said  Mr.  Gibson  iomiediately  upon  his  rising  from  \na 
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prostrate  condition  on  the  floor.  In  snch.  a  position  as  this  a  mother's 
fury  would  surely  be  very  great !  But  Mrs.  French  was  hardly  furious. 
She  cried,  and  begged  him  to  think  better  of  it^  and  assured  him  that 
Camilla,  when  she  should  be  calmed  down  by  matrimony,  would  not  be  so 
bad  as  she  seemed ; — but  she  was  not  furious.  "  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Gibson," 
she  said  through  her  tears,  '^  that,  after  aU,  you  like  Bella  best."  ]&. 
-Gibson  owned  that  he  did  like  Bella  best,  and  although  no  bargain  was 
made  between  them  then  and  there, — and  such  making  of  a  bargain  then 
And  there  would  hardly  have  been  practicable, — ^it  was  understood  that 
Mrs.  French  would  not  proceed  to  extremities  if  Mr.  Gibson  would  still 
make  himself  forthcoming  as  a  husband  for  the  advantage  of  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  feunily. 

So  for  Mr.  Gibson  had  progressed  towards  a  x>artial  liberation  from  his 
thraldom  with  a  considerable  amount  of  courage ;  but  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  great  act  of  daring  still  remained  to  be  done.  He  had  suggested 
io  Mrs.  French  that  she  [£ould  settle  the  matter  with  Camilla, — ^but  this 
31rs.  French  had  altogether  declined  to  do.  It  must,  she  ssdd,  come  from 
himself.  If  she  were  to  do  it,  she  must  sympathise  with  her  child ;  and 
such  sympathy  would  be  obstructive  of  the  future  arrangements  which 
w.ere  still  to  be  made.  "  She  always  knew  that  I  liked  Bella  best,"  said 
Mr.  Gibson, — still  sobbing,  still  tearing  his  hair,  still  pacing  the  room 
with  his  waistcoat  torn  open.  *'  I  would  not  advise  yon  to  teU  her  that," 
said  Mrs.  French.  Then  Mrs.  French  went  home,  and  early  on  the 
following  morning  it  was  thought  good  by  Arabella  tiiat  she  also  should 
pay  a  visit  at  Ottery  St.  Mary's.  **  Good-bye,  Cammy,"  said  Arabella  as 
she  went.  "  Bella,"  said  Camilla,  "  I  wonder  whether  you  are  a  serpent. 
I  do  not  think  you  can  be  so  base  a  serpent  as  that."  <'  I  declare,  Cammy, 
you  do  say  such  odd  things  that  no  one  can  understand  what  you  mean." 
And  so  she  went. 

On  that  morning  Mr.  Gibson  was  walking  at  an  early  hour  along  the 
road  from  Exeter  to  Cowley,  contemplating  his  position  and  striving  to 
arrange  his  plans.  What  was  he  to  do,  and  how  was  he  to  do  it  ^  He 
was  prepared  to  throw  up  his  living,  to  abandon  the  cathedral,  to  leave  the 
diocese, — to  make  any  sacrifice  rather  than  take  Camilla  to  his  bosom. 
Within  the  last  six  weeks  he  had  learned  to  regard  her  with  almost  a 
holy  horror.  He  could  not  understand  by  what  miracle  of  self-neglect  he 
had  fallen  into  so  perilous  an  abyss.  He  had  long  known  Camilla's 
temper.  But  in  those  days  in  which  he  had  been  beaten  like  a  shuttler 
•coclt  between  the  Stanburys  and  the  Frenches,  he  had  lost  his  head  and 
had  done, — ^he  knew  not  what.  "  Those  whom  the  Grod  chooses  to  destroy, 
he  first  maddens,"  said  Mr.  Gibson  to  himself  of  himself,  throwing  himself 
back  upon  early  erudition  and  pagan  philosophy.  Then  he  looked  across 
to  the  river  Exe,  and  thought  that  there  was  hardly  water  enough  there 
to  cover  the  multiplicity  of  his  sorrows. 

But  something  must  be  done.  He  had  proceeded  so  far  in  forming  a 
resolution,  as  he  reached  St.  David's  Church  on  his  return  homewards* 
His  sagacious  friend  had  told  him  that  as  soon  as  he  had  altered  his  mind, 
he  was  bound  to  let  the  lady  know  of  it  without  delay.  "  You  must 
remember,"  said  the  sagacious  friend,  "that  you  will  owe  her  much,— 
very  much."  JSlr.  Gibson  was  perplexed  in  his  mind  when  he  reflected 
how  much  he  might  possibly  be  made  to  owe  her  if  she  should  decide  on 
»  appealing  to  a  jury  of  her  countrymen  for.justice.  But  anjiJiing  would 
be  better  than  his  home  at  St.  Peter' s-cum-Pumpldn  with  Camilla  sitting 
opposite  to  him  as  his  wife.    Were  there  not  distant  lands  in  which  a 
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clergyman,  unfortunate  but  still  energetic,  might  find  work  to  do  ?  Was 
there  not  all  America  ? — and  were  there  not  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Natal, 
all  open  to  him  ?  Would  not  a  missionary  career  among  the  Chinese  be 
better  for  him  than  St.  Peter's-cum-Pumpkbi  with  Camilla  French  for  his 
wife  ?  By  the  time  he  had  reached  home  his  mind  was  made  up.  He 
would  write  a  letter  to  Camilla  at  once ;  and  he  would  marry  Arabella  at 
once, — on  any  day  that  might  be  fixed, — on  condition  that  Camilla  would 
submit  to  her  defeat  without  legal  redress.  If  legal  redress  should  be 
demanded,  he  would  put  in  evidence  the  fact  that  her  own  mother  had 
been  compelled  to  caution  the  tradesmen  of  the  city  in  regard  to  her 
extrayagance. 

He  did  write  his  letter, — ^in  an  agony  of  spirit.  "  I  sit  down,  Camilla, 
'with  a  sad  heart  and  a  reluctant  hand,"  he  said,  ^  to  communicate  to  you 
a  feital  truth.  But  truth  should  be  made  to  prevail,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  man  so  cowardly,  so  detrimental,  and  so  unmanly  as  its  concealment. 
I  have  looked  into  myself,  and  have  inquired  of  myself,  and  have  assured 
myself,  that  were  I  to  become  your  husband,  I  should  not  make  you 
happy.  It  would  be  of  no  use  for  me  now  to  dilate  on  the  reasons  which 
have  convinced  me ; — ^but  I  am  convinced,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
inform  you  so  at  once.  I  have  been  closeted  with  your  mother,  and  have 
made  her  understand  that  it  is  so. 

"  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  my  own  justification  but  this, — ^that  I  am 
sore  I  am  acting  honestly  in  telling  you  the  truth.  I  would  not  wish  to 
say  a  word  animadverting  on  yourself.  If  there  must  be  blame  in  this 
matter,  I  am  willing  to  take  it  all  on  my  own  shoulders.  But  things  have 
been  done  of  late,  and  words  have  been  spoken,  and  hab'ts  have  displayed 
themselves,  which  would  not,  I  am  sure,  conduce  to  our  mutual  comfort  in 
this  world,  or  to  our  assistance  to  each  other  in  our  struggles  to  reach  the 
happiness  of  the  world  to  come. 

"  I  think  that  you  will  agree  with  me,  Camilla,  that  when  a  man  or  a 
woman  has  fallen  into  such  a  mistake  as  that  which  I  have  now  made,  it 
is  best  that  it  should  be  acknowledged.  I  know  well  that  such  a  change 
of  arrangements  as  that  which  I  now  propose  will  be  regarded  most 
unfavourably.  But  will  not  anything  be  better  than  the  binding  of  a 
matrimonial  knot  which  cannot  be  again  unloosed,  and  which  we  should 
both  regret? 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  anything  further.  What  can  I  add 
farther  ?  Only  this ; — ^that  I  am  inflexible.  Having  resolved  to  take  this 
step, — ^and  to  bear  the  evil  things  that  may  be  said  of  me, — for  your  hap- 
piness and  for  my  own  tranquillity, — I  shall  not  now  relinquish  my  reso- 
lution. I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  I  doubt  much  whether  1  shall 
ever  be  quite  able  to  forgive  myself.  The  mistake  which  I  have  made  is 
•  one  whidi  should  not  have  been  committed.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive 
me ;  but  I  do  ask  you  to  pray  that  I  may  be  forgiven. 

"  Yours,  with  feelings  of  the  truest  friendship, 

"Thoaias  Gibson." 

The  letter  had  been  very  difficult,  but  he  was  rather  proud  of  it  than 
otherwise  when  it  was  completed.  He  had  felt  that  he  was  writing  a 
letter  which  not  improbably  might  become  public  property.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  firm,  that  ho  should  accuse  himself  a  little  in 
order  that  he  might  excuse  himself  much,  and  that  he  should  hint  at 
causes  which  might  justify  the  rupture,  though  he  should  so  veil  them  as 
not  to  appear  to  defend  his  own  delinquency  by  ungenerous  counter  accu- 
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sation.  When  he  had  completed  the  letter,  he  thought  that  he  had  done 
all  thia  rather  well,  and  he  sent  the  despatch  off  to  Heayitree  hy  the  clerk 
of  St.  Peter*B  Ghnich,  with  something  of  that  feeling  of  expressible  relief 
-which  attends  the  final  conquest  over  some  £Eital  and  all  but  insuperable 
misfortune.  He  thought  that  he  was  sure  now  that  he  would  not  hai-e  to 
marry  Camilla  on  the  29th  of  the  month, — ^and  there  would  probably  be  a 
periocL  of  some  hours  before  he  would  be  called  upon  to  hear  or  read 
Camilla's  reply: 

Camilla  was  alone  when  she  received  the  letter,  but  she  rushed  at  onco 
to  her  mother.  "  There,"  said  she ;  "  there — ^I  knew  that  it  was  coming  I " 
Mrs.  Frdhch  took  the  paper  into  her  hands,  and  gasped,  and  gazed  at  her 
daughter  without  speaking.    **  You  knew  of  it,  mother." 

"Yesterday, — ^when  he  told  me,  I  knew  of  it.'* 

"  And  Bella  knows  it." 

«  Not  a  word  of  it." 

'<  She  does.  I  am  sure  she  does.  But  it  is  all  nothing.  I  will  not 
accept  it.  He  cannot  treat  me  so.  I  will  drag  him  there ; — ^but  he  shall 
come." 

**  You  can't  make  him,  my  dear." 

"  I  will  make  him.  And  you  would  help  me,  mamma,  if  you  had  any 
spirit.  What, — a  fortnight  before  the  time,  when  the  things  are  all 
bought !  Look  at  the  presents  that  have  been  sent !  Mamma,  he  doesn't 
know  me.  And  he  neyer  would  have  done  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Bella,— never.  She  had  better  take  care,  or  there  shall  be  such  a  tragedy 
that  nobody  ever  heard  the  like.  If  she  thinks  that  she  is  going  to  be 
that  man's  wife, — she  is — mistaken."  Then  there  was  a  pause  for  a 
moment.  ''  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  I  shall  go  to  him  at  once.  I  do  not 
care  in  the  least  what  anybody  may  say.  1  shall — go  to  him, — at  once." 
Mrs.  French  felt  that  at  this  moment  it  was  best  that  she  should  bo 
silent. 


CHAPTER  LXXY. 

THE  HOWLEYS  GO  OVER  THE  ALPS. 


By  the  thirteenth  of  May  the  Rowley  family  had  established  itself  in 
Florence,  purposing  to  remain  either  there  or  at  the  baths  of  Lucca  till 
the  end  of  June,  at  which  time  it  was  thought  that  Sir  Marmaduke  should 
begin  to  make  preparations  for  his  journey  back  to  the  Islands.  Their 
future  prospects  were  not  altogether  settled.  It  was  not  decided  whether 
Lady  Rowley  should  at  once  return  with  him,  whether  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
should  return  with  him, — ^nor  was  it  settled  among  them  what  should  be 
the  fate  of  Nora  Rowley.  Nora  Rowley  was  quite  resolved  herself  that 
she  would  not  go  back  to  the  Islands,  and  had  said  as  much  to  her  mother. 
Lady  Rowley  had  not  repeated  this  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  was  herself  in 
doubt  as  to  what  might  best  be  done.  Girls  are  understood  by  their 
mothers  better  than  they  are  by  their  fathers.  Lady  Rowley  was  begin- 
ning to  be  aware  that  Nora's  obstinacy  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by 
mere  words,  and  that  other  steps  must  be  taken  if  she  were  to  be  weaned 
from  her  pernicious  passion  for  Hugh  Stanbury.  IVlr.  Glascock  was  still 
in  Florence.  Might  she  not  be  cured  by  further  overtures  from  Mr. 
Glascock  ?    The  chance  of  securing  such  a  son-in-law  was  so  important. 
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80  valuable,  that  no  trouble  was  too  great  to  be  incurred,  even  though  the 
probability  of  success  might  not  be  great. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Lady  Eowley  carried  off  all  the 
family  to  Italy,  including  Sir  Marmaduke,  simply  in  chase  of  Mr.  Glas- 
cock. Anxious  as  she  was  on  the  subject,  she  was  too  proud,  and  also  too 
well-conditioned,  to  have  suggested  to  herself  such  a  journey  with  such  an 
object.  Trevelyan  had  escaped  from  Willesden  with  the  child,  and  they 
had  heard, — again  through  Stanbury, — that  he  had  returned  to  Italy. 
They  had  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  well  that  they  should  leave  London 
for  awhile,  and  see  something  of  the  Continent ;  and  when  it  was  told  to 
them  that  little  Louis  was  probably  in  Florence,  that  alone  was  reason 
enough  for  them  to  go  thither.  They  would  go  to  the  city  till  the  heat 
was  too  great  and  the  mosquitoes  too  powerful,  and  then  they  would  visit 
the  baths  of  Lucca  for  a  month.  This  was  their  plan  of  action,  and  the 
cause  for  their  plan ;  but  Lady  Rowley  found  herself  able  to  weave  into  it 
another  little  plan  of  her  own  of  which  she  said  nothing  to  anybody.  She 
was  not  running  after  Mr.  Glascock ;  but  if  Mr.  Glascock  should  choose 
to  run  after  them, — or  her,  who  could  say  that  any  harm  had  been  done  ? 

Nora  had  answered  that  proposition  of  her  lover's  to  walk  out  of  the 
house  in  Manchester  Street,  and  get  married  at  the  next  church,  in  a  most 
discreet  manner.  She  had  declared  that  she  would  be  true  and  firm,  but 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  draw  upon  herself  the  displeasure  of  her  father 
and  mother.  She  did  not,  she  said,  look  upon  a  clandestine  marriage  as  a 
happy  resource.  But, — ^this  she  added  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  very 
sensible  letter, — she  intended  to  abide  by  her  engagement,  and  she  did 
not  intend  to  go  back  to  the  Mandarins.  She  did  not  say  what  alternative 
she  would  choose  in  the  event  of  her  being  unable  to  obtain  her  father's 
consent  before  his  return.  She  did  not  suggest  what  was  to  become  of  her 
when  Sir  Marmaduke's  leave  of  absence  should  be  expired.  But  her 
statement  that  she  would  not  go  back  to  the  islands  was  certainly  made 
with  more  substantial  vigour,  though,  perhaps,  with  less  of  reasoning, 
than  any  other  of  the  propositions  made  in  her  letter.  Then,  in  her 
postscript,  she  told  him  that  they  were  all  going  to  Italy.  "  Papa  and 
mamma  think  that  we  ought  to  follow  poor  Mr.  Trevelyan.  The  lawyer 
says  that  nothing  can  be  done  while  he  is  away  with  the  boy.  We  are 
therefore  all  going  to  start  to  Florence.  The  journey  is  delightful.  I 
will  not  say  whose  presence  will  be  wanting  to  make  it  perfect." 

Before  they  started  there  came  a  letter  to  Nora  from  Dorothy,  which 
shall  be  given  entire,  because  it  wiU  tell  the  reader  more  of  Dorothy's 
happiness  than  would  be  learned  from  any  other  mode  of  narrative. 

«  The  Close,  Thursday. 

"  Deabbst  Nora, 

**  I  have  just  had  a  letter  from  Hugh,  and  that  makes  me  feel 
that  I  should  like  to  write  to  you.  Dear  Hugh  has  told  me  all  about  it, 
and  I  do  so  hope  that  things  may  come  right  and  that  we  may  be  sisters. 
He  is  so  good  that  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should  love  him.  He  has 
been  the  best  son  and  the  best  brother  in  the  world,  and  everybody  speaks 
well  of  him,' — except  my  dear  aunt,  who  is  prejudiced  because  she  docs 
not  like  newspapers.  I  need  not  praise  him  to  you,  for  I  dare  say  you 
think  quite  as  well  of  him  as  I  do.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  the  beautiful 
things  he  says  about  you,  but  I  dare  say  he  has  told  them  to  you  himRelf. 

"I  seem  to  know  you  so  well  because  Priscilla  has  talked  about  j'ou  so 
often.    She  says  that  she  knew  that  you  and  my  brother  were  fond  of 
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each  other  because  you  growled  at  each  other  when  you  were  together  at 
the  Clock  House,  and  never  had  any  civil  words  to  say  before  people.  1 
don't  know  whether  growling  is  a  sig^  of  love,  but  Hugh  does  growl 
sometimes  when  he  is  most  affectionate.  He  growls  at  me,  and  I  under- 
stand him,  and  I  like  to  be  growled  at.  I  wonder  whether  you  like  him 
to  growl  at  you. 

"  And  now  I  must  tell  you  something  about  myself, — ^because  if  you  arc 
to  be  my  sister  you  ought  to  know  it  all.  I  also  am  going  to  be  married 
to  a  man  whom  I  lovOi— oh,  so  dearly !  His  name  is  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess 
and  he  is  a  great  friend  of  my  autit's.  At  first  she  did  not  like  our  being 
engaged,  because  of  some  family  reason ; — ^but  she  has  got  over  that,  and 
nothing  can  be  kinder  and  nicer  than  she  is.  We  are  to  be  married  here, 
some  day  in  June, — the  11th  I  think  it  will  be.  How  I  do  wish  you 
could  have  been  here  to  be  my  bridesmaid.  It  would  have  been  so  nice 
to  have  had  Hugh's  sweetheart  with  me.  He  is  a  friend  of  Hugh's,  and 
no  doubt  you  vill  hear  all  about  him.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  must 
live  in  London,  because  my  husband  as  will  be, — ^you  see  I  call  him  mine 
already, — ^is  in  an  ofQce  there.  And  so  poor  Aunt  Stanbury  will  be  left 
all  alone.  It  will  be  very  sad,  and  she  is  so  wedded  to  Exeter  that  I  fear 
we  shall  not  get  her  up  to  London. 

*<  I  would  describe  Mr.  Burgess  to  you,  only  I  do  not  suppose  you  would 
care  to  hear  about  him.  He  is  not  so  tall  as  Hugh,  but  he  is  a  great  deal 
better  looking.  With  you  two  the  good  looks  are  to  be  with  the  wife ; 
but,  with  us,  with  the  husband.  Perhaps  you  think  Hugh  is  handsome. 
Wc  used  to  declare  that  he  was  the  ugliest  boy  in  the  country.  I  don't 
suppose  it  makes  very  much  difference.  Brooke  is  handsome,  but  I  don't 
think  I  should  like  him  the  less  if  he  were  ever  so  ugly. 

"  Do  you  remember  hearing  about  the  Miss  Frenches  when  you  were 
in  Devonshire  ?  There  has  come  up  such  a  terrible  affair  about  them. 
A  Mr.  Gibson,  a  clergyman,  was  going  to  marry  the  younger ;  but  has 
changed  his  mind  and  wants  to  take  the  elder.  I  think  he  was  in  love 
with  her  first."  Dorothy  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  little  intermediate 
stage  of  attachment  to  herself.  *'  AU  this  is  making  a  great  noise  in  the 
city,  and  some  people  think  he  should  be  punished  severely.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  make  such  a  mistake ;  but  if  he  does, 
he  ought  to  own  it.  I  hope  they  will  let  him  marry  the  elder  one.  Aunt 
Stanbury  says  it  all  comes  from  their  wearing  chignons.  I  wish  you 
knew  Aunt  Stanbury,  because  she  is  so  good.  Perhaps  you  wear  a 
chignon.  I  think  Priscilla  said  that  you  did.  It  must  not  be  large,  if 
you  come  to  see  Aunt  Stanbury. 

"  Pray  write  to  me, — and  believe  that  I  hope  to  be  your  most  affec- 
tionate sister, 

"Dorothy  Stanbuhy. 

"  P.S. — I  am.so  happy,  and  I  do  so  hope  that  you  will  be  the  same." 

This  was  received  only  a  day  before  the  departure  of  the  Howlej^  for 
Italy,  and  was  answered  by  a  ^ort  note  promising  that  Nora  would  write 
to  her  correspondent  from  Florence. 

There  could  bo  no  doubt  that  Trevelyan  had  started  with  his  boy, 
fearing  the  result  of  tho  medical  or  legal  interference  with  his  affairs 
which  was  about  to  be  made  at  Sir  Marmaduke's  instance.  He  had 
written  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  neither  commencing  nor  ending  his  note 
after  any  usual  fashion,  telling  her  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  trareV 
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that  he  had  secured  the  services  of  a  nurse  for  the  little  boy,  and  that 
during  his  absence  a  certain  income  would,  as  heretofore,  be  paid  to  her. 
He  said  nothing  as  to  his  probable  return,  or  as  to  her  future  life ;  nor 
was  there  anytiiing  to  indicate  whither  he  was  going.  Stanbury,  how- 
ever, had  learned  from  the  faithless  and  frightened  Bozzle  that  Trevelyan's 
letters  were  to  be  sent  after  him  to  Florence.  Mr.  Bozzle,  in  giving  this 
information,  had  acknowledged  that  his  employer  was  ''becoming  no 
longer  quite  himself  under  his  troubles,"  and  had  expressed  his  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  be  '*  looked  after."  Bozzle  had  made  his  money ;  and 
now,  with  a  grain  of  humanity  mixed  with  many  grains  of  faithlessness, 
reconciled  it  to  himself  to  tell  his  master's  secrets  to  his  master's 
enemies.  What  would  a  counsel  be  able  to  say  about  his  conduct  in  a 
court  of  law  ?  That  was  the  question  which  Bozzle  was  always  asking 
himself  as  to  his  own  business.  That  he  should  be  abused  by  a  barrister 
to  a  jury,  and  exposed  as  a  spy  and  a  fiend,  was,  he  thought,  a  matter  of 
course.  To  be  so  abused  was  a  part  of  his  profession.  But  it  was  expe- 
dient for  him  in  all  cases  to  secure  some  loop-hole  of  apparent  duty  by 
which  lie  might  in  part  escape  fit)m  such  censures.  He  was  untrue  to  his 
employer  now,  because  he  thought  that  his  employer  ought  to  be  "  looked 
after."  He  did,  no  doubt,  take  a  five-pound  note  from  Hugh  Stanbury ; 
but  then  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  live.  He  must  be  paid  for  his 
time.  In  this  way  Trevelyan  started  for  Florence,  and  within  a  week 
afterwards  the  Rowleys  were  upon  his  track. 

Nothing  had  been  said  by  Sir  Marmaduke  to  Nora  as  to  her  lover  since 
that  stormy  interview  in  which  both  father  and  daughter  had  expressed 
their  opinions  very  strongly,  and  very  little  had  been  said  by  Lady 
Kowley.  Lady  Rowley  had  spoken  more  than  once  of  Nora's  return  to 
the  Mandarins,  and  had  once  alluded  to  it  as  a  certainty.  ^^  But  I  do  not 
know  that  I  shall  go  back,"  Nora  had  said.  ''  My  dear,"  the  mother  had 
replied,  "  unless  you  are  married,  I  suppose  your  home  must  be  with  your 
parents."  Nora,  having  made  her  protest,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
persevere,  and  so  the  matter  was  dropped.  It  was  known,  however,  that 
they  must  all  come  back  to  London  before  they  started  for  their  seat  of 
government,  and  therefore  the  subject  did  not  at  present  assume  its 
difficult  aspect.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  among  them  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  make  the  journey  pleasant  to  the  young 
mother  who  was  in  search  of  her  son ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Lady 
Rowley  had  her  own  little  understanding,  which  was  very  tacit  indeed, 
that  in  Mr.  Glascock^might  be  found  an  escape  from  one  of  their  great 
family  difficulties. 

"  You  had  better  take  this,  papa,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said,  when  she 
received  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Bidbawhile  a  cheque  payable  to  her  order 
for  the  money  sent  to  her  by  her  husband's  direction. 
'*I  do  not  want  the  man's  money,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
"  But  you  are  going  to  this  place  for  my  sake,  papa ; — and  it  is  right 
that  he  should  bear  &e  expense  for  his  own  wife.  And,  papa,  you  must 
remember  always  that  though  his  mind  is  distracted  on  this  horrible 
business,  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  No  one  is  more  liberal  or  more  just  about 
money."  Sir  Marmaduke's  feelings  on  the  matter  were  very  much  the 
same  as  those  which  had  troubled  Mr.  Outhouse,  and  he,  personally, 
refused  to  touch  the  money ;  but  his  daughter  paid  her  own  share  of  the 
expenses  of  the  journey. 

They  travelled  at  their  ease,  stopping  at  Paris,  and  at  Geneva,  and  at 
Milan.    Lady  Rowley  thought  that  «he  was  taken  very  fast,  because  she 
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was  allowed  to  sleep  only  two  nights  at  each  of  these  places,  and  Sir 
Howley  himself  thought  that  he  had  achieved  something  of  a  Hannibalian 
enterprise  in  taking  five  ladies  and  two  maids  over  the  Simplon  and  down 
into  tiiie  plains  of  Lombardy,  with  nobody  to  protect  him  bat  a  single 
cornier.  He  had  been  a  little  nervous  about  it,  being  unaccustomed  to 
European  travelling,  and  had  not  at  first  realised  the  feurt  that  the  journey 
is  to  be  made  with  less  trouble  than  one  from  the  Marble  Arch  to  Mile 
End.  "My  dears/*  he  said  to  his  younger  daughters,  as  they  were 
rattling  round  the  steep  downward  twists  and  turns  of  the  great  road, 
« you  must  sit  quite  still  on  these  descents,  or  yon  do  not  Imow  where 
you  may  go.  Tlie  least  thing  would  overset  us."  But  Lucy  and  Sophy 
soon  knew  better,  and  became  so  intimate  with  the  mountain,  imder  the 
friendly  guidance  of  their  courier,  that  before  the  plains  were  reached, 
they  were  in  and  out^  and  here  and  there,  and  up  and  down,  as  though 
they  had  been  bred  among  the  valleys  of  the  pass.  There  would  come  a 
ringing  laugh  from  some  rock  above  their  head,  and  Lady  Bowley  looking 
up  would  see  their  dresses  fluttering  on  a  pinnacle  which  appeared  to  her 
to  be  fit  only  for  a  bird ;  and  there  would  be  the  courier  behind  them, 
with  two  parasols,  and  a  shawl,  and  a  cloak,  and  an  eye-glass,  and  a  fine 
pair  of  grizzled  whiskers.  They  made  an  Alpine  club  of  their  own, 
refusing  to  admit  their  father  because  he  would  not  climb  up  a  rock,  and 
Nora  thought  of  the  letters  about  it  which  she  would  write  to  her  lover, 
— only  that  she  had  determined  that  she  would  not  write  to  him  at  all 
without  telling  her  mother, — and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  for  moments 
almost  forget  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her  child. 

From  Milan  they  went  on  to  Florence,  and  though  they  were  by  that 
time  quite  at  home  in  Italy,  and  had  become  critical  judges  of  Italian 
inns  and  Italian  railways,  they  did  not  find  that  journey  to  be  quite  so 
pleasant.  There  is  a  romance  to  us  still  in  the  name  of  Italy  which  a 
near  view  of  many  details  in  tne  country  fails  to  realise.  Shall  we  say 
that  a  journey  through  Lombardy  is  about  as  interesting  as  one  through 
the  flats  of  Ccunbrid^eshire  and  the  fens  of  Norfolk  ?  And  the  station  of 
Bologna  is  not  an  interesting  spot  in  which  to  spend  an  hour  or  two, 
although  it  may  be  conceded  that  provisions  may  be  had  there  much 
better  than  any  that  can  be  procured  at  our  own  railway  stations.  From 
thence  they  went,  still  by  rail,  over  the  Apennines,  and  imfortunately 
slept  during  the  whole  time.  The  courier  had  assured  them  that  if  they 
would  only  look  out  they  would  see  the  castles  of  which  they  had  read  in 
novels ;  but  the  day  had  been  very  hot,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  had  been 
cross,  and  Lady  Kowley  had  been  weary,  and  so  not  a  castle  was  seen. 
"Pistoia,  me  lady,  this,"  said  the  courier  opening  the  door; — "to  stop 
half  an  hour."  "  Oh,  why  was  it  not  Florence  ?  "  Another  hour  emd  a 
half !  So  they  all  went  to  sleep  again,  and  were  very  tired  when  they 
reached  the  beautiful  city. 

During  the  next  day  they  rested  at  their  inn,  and  sauntered  through 
the  Duomo,  and  broke  their  necks  looking  up  at  the  inimitable  glories  of 
the  campanile.  Such  a  one  as  Sir  Marmaduke  had  of  course  not  come  to 
Florence  without  introductions.  The  Foreign  Office  is  always  very  civil 
to  its  next-door  neighbour  of  the  colonies, — civil  and  cordial,  tnough 
perha][)S  a  littie  patronising.  A  minister  is  a  bigger  man  than  a  governor; 
and  the  smallest  of  the  diplomatic  fry  are  greater  swells  than  even  secre- 
taries in  quite  important  dependencies.  The  attach^,  though  he  be  unpaid, 
dwells  in  a  capital,  and  flirts  with  a  countess.  The  governor's  right-hand 
man  is  confined  to  an  island,  and  dances  with  a  planter's  daughter.    The 
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difltinctioii  is  quite  xindeTstood,  but  is  notHnoompatible  with  much  excel- 
lent good  feelmg  on  the  part  of  the  8ux)erior  department.  Sir  Marma- 
duke  had  come  to  Florence  fEurly  provided  with  passports  to  Florentine 
Bodef^,  and  had  been  mentioned  in  more  than  one  letter  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  the  Mandarins,  who  had  been  called  home  from 
his  seat  of  government  on  a  special  mission  of  great  importance.  On  the 
second  day  he  went  out  to  call  at  the  embassy  and  to  leave  hiB  cards. 
"  Have  you  been  able  to  learn  whether  he  is  here  P  "  asked  Lady  Rowley 
of  her  husband  in  a  whisper,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

*<  Who ;— Trevelyan  ?  ^* 

'*  I  did  not  suppose  you  could  learn  about  him,  because  he  would  be 
hiding  himself.    But  is  Mr.  Glascock  here  ?  " 

**  I  forgot  to  ask/'  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

Ijady  Bowley  did  not  reproach  him.  It  is  impossible  that  any  father 
should  altogether  share  a  mother's  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
their  daughters.  But  what  a  thing  it  would  be !  Lady  Bowley  thought 
that  she  could  compound  for  all  misfortunes  in  other  respects,  if  she  could 
have  a  daughter  married  to  the  future  Lord  Peterborough.  She  had  been 
told  in  England  that  he  was  faultless, — ^not  very  clever,  not  very  active, 
not  likely  to  be  very  famous ;  but,  as  a  husband,  simply  faultless.  He 
was  very  rich,  very  good-natured,  easily  managed,  more  litely  to  be  proud 
of  his  Tme  than  of  himself,  addicted  to  no  jealousies,  afBicted  by  no  vices, 
so  respectable  in  every  way  that  he  was  sure  to  become  great  as  an  English 
nobleman  by  the  very  weight  of  his  virtues.  And  it  had  been  represented 
also  to  Lady  Rowley  that  this  paragon  among  men  had  been  passionately 
attached  to  her  daughter !  Perhaps  she  magnified  a  little  the  romance  of 
the  story;  but  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  greatly  endowed  lover  had 
rushed  away  from  his  country  in  despair,  because  her  daughter  Nora 
would  not  smile  upon  him.  Now  they  were,  as  she  hoped,  in  the  same 
city  with  him.  But  it  was  indispensable  to  her  success  that  she  should 
not  seem  to  be  running  after  him.  To  Nora,  not  a  word  had  been  said  of 
the  prospect  of  meeting  Mr.  Glascock  at  Florence.  Hardly  more  tha^ 
a  word  had  been  said  to  her  sister  Emily,  and  that  under  injunction 
of  strictest  secrecy.  It  must  be  made  to  appear  to  all  the  world  that  other 
motives  had  brought  them  to  Florence, — as,  indeed,  other  motives  had 
brought  them.  Not  for  worlds  would  Lady  Rowley  have  run  after  a  man 
for  her  daughter ;  but  still,  still, — still,  seeing  that  the  man  was  himself 
so  unutterably  in  love  with  her  girl,  seeing  that  he  was  so  fully  justified 
by  his  position  to  be  in  love  with  any  girl,  seeing  that  such  a  maximum 
of  happiness  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  marriage,  she  did  feel  that,  even 
for  his  sake,  she  must  be  doing  a  good  thing  to  bring  them  together! 
Something,  though  not  much  of  all  this,  she  had  been  obliged  to  explain 
to  Sir  Marmaduke ; — and  yet  he  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire 
whether  Mr.  Glascock  was  in  Florence ! 

On  the  third  d^  after  their  arrival,  the  wife  of  the  British  minister 
came  to  call  upon  Lady  Rowley,  and  the  wife  of  the  British  minister  was 
good-natured,  easy-mannered,  and  very  much  given  to  conversation.  She 
preferred  talking  to  listening,  and  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  told  Lady  Rowley  a  good  deal  about  Florence:  but  she  had  not 
mentioned  Mr.  Glascock's  name.  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  if  the 
requisite  information  could  have  been  obtained  without  the  asking  of  any 
dii^ct  question  on  the  subject !  But  Lady  Rowley,  who  from  many  years' 
practice  of  similar,  though  perhaps  less  distinguished,  courtesies  on  her 
part,  knew  well  the  first  symptom  of  the  coming  end  of  her  guest's  visit, 
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found  that  the  iniiiist6r*8  wife  was  about  to  take  her  departure  without 
an  allusion  to  Mr.  Glascock.  And  yet  the  names  had  been  mentioned  of 
so  many  English  residents  in  Florence,  who  neither  in  wealth,  rank,  or 
virtue,  were  competent  to  hold  a  candle  to  that  phoenix !  She  was  forced, 
therefore,  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  to  ask  the  question.  '*  Have  you  had 
a  Mr.  Glascock  here  this  spring  ?  "  said  Lady  Kowley. 

"  What ; — Lord  Peterborough's  son  ?  Oh,  dear,  yes.  Such  a  singular 
being ! " 

Lady  Itowley  thought  that  she  could  perceive  that  her  phoenix  had  not 
made  himself  agreeable  at  the  embsissy.  It  might  perhaps  be  that  he  had 
buried  himself  away  from  society  because  of  his  love.  '*  And  is  here 
now  ?"  asked  Leuly  Rowley. 

"  I  cannot  say  at  all.  He  is  sometimes  here  and  sometimes  with  his 
father  at  Naples.  But  when  here,  he  Hves  chiefly  with  the  Americans. 
They  say  he  is  going  to  marry  an  American  girl, — ^their  minister's  niece. 
There  are  three  of  them,  I  think,  and  he  is  to  take  the  eldest."  Lady 
Kowley  asked  no  more  questions,  and  let  her  august  visitor  go,  almost 
without  another  word. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

"WB    SHALL    BB    80  POOR.*' 

Mb.  Glascook  at  that  moment  was  not  only  in  Florence,  but  was  occupy- 
ing rooms  in  the  very  hotel  in  which  the  Rowleys  were  staying.  Lady 
Rowley,  when  she  heard  that  he  was  engaged  to  marry  an  American  lady, 
became  suddenly  very  sick  at  heart, — sick  with  a  sickness  that  almost 
went  beyond  her  heart.  She  felt  ill,  and  was  glad  to  be  alone.  The 
rumour  might  be  untrue.  Such  rumours  generally  are  untrue.  But  then, 
as  Lady  Rowley  knew  very  well,  they  generally  have  some  foundation  in 
truth.  Mr.  Glascock,  if  he  were  not  actually  engaged  to  the  American 
girl,  had  probably  been  flirting  with  her ; — and,  if  so,  where  was  that 
picture  which  Lady  Rowley  had  been  painting  for  herself  of  a  love-lorn 
swain  to  be  brought  back  to  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  the  world 
only  by  the  girl  of  whom  he  was  enamoured  P  But  still  she  would  not 
quite  give  up  the  project.  Mr.  Glascx)ck,  if  he  was  in  Italy,  would  no 
doubt  see  by  the  newspapers  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and  his  family  were  in 
Florence, — and  would  probably  come  to  them.  Then,  if  Nora  would  only 
behave  herself,  the  American  girl  might  still  be  conquered. 

During  two  or  three  days  Einer  this  nothing  was  seen  or  heard  of  Mr. 
Glascock.  Had  Lady  Rowley  thought  of  mentioning  the  name  to  the 
waiter  at  the  hotel,  she  would  have  learned  that  he  was  living  in  the  next 
passage ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  her  to  seek  information  in  that  fashion. 
Nor  did  she  ask  direct  questions  in  other  quarters  about  Mr.  Glascock 
himself.  She  did,  however,  make  inquiry  about  Americans  living  in 
Florence, — especially  about  the  American  Minister, — emd,  before,  a  week 
had  passed  overhead,  had  been  introduced  to  the  Spaldings.  Mrs.  Spalding 
waa  very  dvil,  and  invited  Lady  Eowley  and  aU  the  girls  and  Sir  Manna- 
duke  to  come  to  her  on  her.  **  Fridays."  She  received  her  friends  every 
Friday,  and  would  continue  to  do  so  till  the  middle  of  June.  She  had 
nieces  who  would,  she  said,  be  so  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  dt'  the 
Mifls  Rowleys.  , 
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By  this  time  the  picture  galleries,  the  churches,  and  the  palaces  in 
Florence  had  nearly  all  been  visited.  Poor  Lady  Rowley  had  dragged 
herself  wearily  £ronx  sight  to  sight,  hoping  always  to  meet  with  Mr.  Glas- 
cock,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  residents  in  a  town  do  not  pass  their  morn- 
ings hibbitually  in  looking  after  pictures.  During  this  time  inquiries 
were  being  made  through  the  i)olice,  respecting  Trevelyan;  and  Sir 
Marmaduke  had  obtained  information  that  an  TilTigliali  gentleman,  with  a 
little  boy,  had  gone  on  to  Siena,  and  had  located  himself  there.  There 
seemed  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  Trevelyan, — ^though  nothing 
had  been  learned  with  certainty  as  to  the  gentleman's  name.  It  had  been 
decided  that  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  his  courier  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  should 
go  on  to  Siena,  and  endeavour  to  come  upon  the  fugitive,  and  they  had 
ta^en  their  departure  on  a  certain  morning.  On  £at  same  day  Lady 
Kowley  was  walking  with  Nora  and  one  of  the  other  girls  through  the 
hall  of  the  hotel,  when  they  were  met  in  full  &ce — ^by  Mr.  Glascock ! 
Lady  Bowley  and  Lucy  were  in  front,  and  they,  of  course,  did  not  loiow 
the  man.  if ora  had  seen  him  at  once,  and  in  her  confusion  hardly  knew 
how  to  bear  herself.  Mr.  Glascock  was  passing  by  her  without  recognising 
her, — had  passed  her  mother  and  sister,  and  had  so  £eit  gone  on,  that  Nora 
had  determined  to  make  no  sign,  when  he  chanced  to  look  up  and  see  who 
it  was  that  was  so  close  to  him«  ^^  Miss  Rowley,"  he  said,  *'who  thought 
of  meeting  you  in  Florence ! "  Lady  Rowley,  of  course,  turned  round,  and 
there  was  an  introduction.  Poor  Nora,  though  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
mother's  schemes,  was  confused  and  ill  at  ease.  Mr.  Glascock  was  very 
civil,  bnt  at  the  same  time  rather  cold.  Lady  Rowley  was  aU  smiles  and 
courtesy.  She  had,  she  said,  heard  his  name  from  her  daughters,  and 
wa^  very  happy  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Lucy  looked  on  somewhat 
astonished  to  find  that  the  lover  whom  her  sister  had  been  blamed  for 
rejecting,  and  who  was  spoken  of  with  so  many  encomiums,  was  so  old  a 
man.  Mr.  Glascock  asked  after  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  and  Lady  Rowley,  in  a 
low,  melancholy  whisper,  told  him  that  they  were  now  all  m.  Florence,  in 
the  hoi>e  of  meeting  Mr.  Trevelyan.  *'  You  have  heard  the  sad  stonr, 
I  know,  Mr.  Glascock, — and  therefore  I  do  not  mind  telling  you."  ]mr. 
Glascock  acknowledged  that  he  did  know  the  story,  and  imormed  her 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  Florence  within  the  last  ten  days. 
This  was  so  interesting,  that,  at  Lady  Rowley's  request,  he  went  with 
them  up  to  their  rooms,  and  in  this  way  the  acquaintance  was  made.  It 
turned  out  tiiat  Mr.  Glascock  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  that  Tre- 
velyan had  told  him  that  he  meant  for  the  present  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  some  small  Italian  town.    ^^  And  how  was  he  looking^  Mr.  Glascock  P  '* 

"  Very  ill.  Lady  Rowley ; — ^very  ill,  indeed." 

*'  Do  not  teU  her  so,  Mr.  Glascock.  She  has  gone  now  with  her  father 
to  Siena.  We  think  that  he  is  there,  with  the  boy, — or,  at  least,  that  he 
may  be  heard  of  there.  And  you ; — you  are  living  here  ?  "  Mr.  Glascock 
said  that  he  was  living  between  Naples  and  Florence,— going  occasionally 
to  Naples,  a  place  that  he  hated,  to  see  his  feither,  and  coming  back  at 
intervals  to  the  capital.  Nora  sat  by,  and  hardly  spoke  a  word.  She 
was  nicely  dressed,  with  an  exquisite  little  bonnet,  which  had  been  bought 
as  they  came  through  Paris ;  and  Lady  Rowley,  with  natural  pride,  felt 
that  if  he  was  ever  in  love  with  her  child,  that  love  must  come  back  upon 
him  now.  American  girls,  she  had  been  told,  were  hard^  and  dry,  and 
sharp,  and  angular.  She  had  seen  some  at  l^e  Mandarins,  with  whom 
she  thought  it  must  be  impossible  that  any  Englishman  should  be  in  love. 
There  never,  surely,  had  been  an  American  girl  like  her  Nora.    *'•  Are  you 
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fond  of  pidrores,  Mr.  Glaacock  P  "  she  aaked.  Hr.  Glascock  was  not  very 
fond  of  pictures,  and  thought  that  he  was  rather  tired  of  them.  What 
was  he  rond  of?  Of  sitting  at  home  and  doing  nothing.  That  was  his 
reply,  at  least ;  and  a  very  nnsatisfsictory  reply  it  was,  as  Lady  Rowley 
could  hardly  propose  that  they  should  come  and  sit  and  do  notiiing  with 
him.  Gould  he  have  been  lured  into  churches  or  galleries,  Nora  might 
have  been  once  more  thrown  into  his  company.  Then  Lady  Bowley  took 
courage,  and  asked  him  whether  he  knew  the  Spaldings.    They  were 

S>ing  to  Mrs.  Spalding's  that  very  evening, — she  and  her  daughters.  Mr. 
lascock  replied  that  he  did  know  the  Spaldings,  and  that  he  also  should 
be  at  their  house.  Lady  Bowley  thought  that  she  discovered  something 
like  a  blush  about  his  cheekbones  and  brow,  as  he  made  his  answer.  Then 
he  left  them,  giving  his  hand  to  Nora  as  he  went ; — ^but  there  was  nothing 
in  his  manner  to  justify  the  slightest  hope. 

*<  I  don't  think  he  is  nice  at  all,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Don't  be  so  foolish,  Lucv,"  said  Lady  Rowley  angrily. 

*'  I  think  he  is  very  nice,'  said  Nora.  '*  He  was  only  talking  nonsense 
when  he  said  that  he  liked  to  sit  still  and  do  nothing.  He  is  not  at  all  an 
idle  man ; — at  least  I  am  told  so." 

<'  But  he  is  as  old  as  Methuselah,"  said  Lucy. 

"  He  is  between  thirty  and  forty,"  said  Lady  Rowley.  "  Of  course  we 
know  that  from  the  peerage."  Lady  Rowley,  however,  was  wrong.  Had 
she  consulted  the  peerage,  she  would  have  seen  that  Mr.  Glasox^  was 
over  forty. 

Nora,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  and  could  think  about  it  all,  felt  quite 
sure  that  Mr.  Glascock  would  never  make  her  another  offer.  This  ought 
not  to  have  caused  her  any  sorrow,  as  she  was  very  well  aware  that  she 
would  not  accept  him,  should  he  do  so.  Tet,  perhaps,  there  was  a 
moment  of  some  feeling  akin  to  disappointment.  Of  course  she  would  not 
have  accepted  him.  How  could  she  P  Her  fEiith  was  so  plighted  to  Hugh 
Stanbury  that  she  would  be  a  by-word  among  women  for  ever,  were  E^e 
to  be  so  false.  And  as  she  told  herself  she  had  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  affection  for  Mr.  Glascock.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  a 
matter  simply  for  speculation.  Nevertheless  it  would  have  been  a  very 
grand  thing  to  be  Lady  Peterborough,  and  she  almost  regretted  that  she 
had  a  heart  in  her  bosom. 

She  had  become  fully  aware  during  that  interview  that  her  mother  still 
entertained  hopes,  and  almost  suspected  that  Lady  Rowley  had  known 
something  of  Mr.  Glascock's  residence  in  Florence.  She  had  seen  that 
her  mother  had  met  Mr.  Glascock  almost  as  though  some  such  meeting 
had  been  expected,  and  had  spoken  to  him  almost  as  though  she  had  ex- 
pected to  have  to  speak  to  him.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  she  should 
at  once  make  her  mother  understand  that  all  this  could  be  of  no  avail  ? 
If  she  were  to  declare  plainly  that  nothing  could  bring  about  such  a  mar- 
riage, would  not  her  mother  desist  P  She  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  do  so : 
but  as  her  mother  said  nothing  to  her  before  they  started  for  Mr.  Spald- 
ing's house,  neither  did  she  say  anything  to  her  mother.  She  did  not 
wish  to  have  angry  words  if  they  could  be  avoided,  and  Glie  felt  that  there 
might  be  anger  and  unpleasant  words  were  she  to  insist  upon  her  devotion 
to  Hugh  Stcmbury  while  this  rich  prize  was  in  sight.  If  her  mother  ^ould 
si>eak  to  her,  then,  indeed,  she  would  declare  her  own  settled  purpose ; 
but  she  would  do  nothing  to  accelerate  the  evil  hour. 

There  were  but  few  people  in  Mrs.  Spalding's  drawitig-room  when  they 
were  announced,  and  Mr.  Glascock  was  not  among  them.     Miss  Wal- 
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ladbia  Peixie  was  there,  and  in  the  confocdon  of  the  introduction  was  pre- 
sumed by  Lady  Rowley  to  be  one  of  the  nieces  introduced.  She  had  been 
distinctly  told  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  to  marry  the  eldest,  and  this  lady  was 
certainly  older  than  the  other  two.  In  this  way  Lady  Kowley  decided  that 
Miss  Wallachia  Fetrie  was  her  daughter's  hated  rival,  and  she  certainly 
was  much  surprised  at  the  gentleman's  taste.  But  there  is  nothing, — 
nothing  in  the  way  of  an  absurd  matrimonial  engagement, — into  which  a 
man  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped  by  pi(]^ue.  Nora  would  have 
a  great  deal  to  answer  for,  Lady  Bowley  thought,  if  the  unfortunate  man 
should  be  driven  by  her  cruelty  to  marry  such  a  woman  as  this  one  now 
before  her. 

It  happened  that  Lady  Eowley  soon  found  herself  seated  by  Miss  Petrie, 
and  she  at  once  commenced  her  questionings.  She  intended  to  be  very 
discreet,  but  the  subject  was  too  near  her  heart  to  allow  her  to  be  alto- 
gether silent.    ^  I  believe  you  know*  Mr.  Q-lascock  ?  "  she  said. 

^  Yes,"  said  Wallachia,  *'  I  do  know  him."  Now  the  peculiar  nasal 
twang  which  our  cousins  over  the  water  have  learned  to  use,  and  which 
has  grown  out  of  a  certain  national  instinct  which  coerces  them  to  express 
themselves  with  self-assertion ; — ^let  the  reader  go  into  his  6loset  and  talk 
through  his  nose  for  awhile  with  steady  attention  to  the  effect  which  his 
own  voice  will  have,  and  he  will  find  that  this  theory  is  correct ; — ^this  in- 
tonation, which  is  so  peculiar  among  intelligent  Americans,  had  been 
adopted  con  amore,  and,  as  it  were,  taken  to  her  bosom  by  Miss  Petrie. 
Her  ears  had  taught  themselves  to  feel  that  there  could  be  no  vitality  in 
speech  without  it,  and  that  all  utterance  unsustained  by  such  tone  was 
effeminate,  vapid,  useless,  unpersuasive,  immusical, — and  English.  It  was 
a  compl^t  frequently  made  by  her  against  her  Mends  Caroline  and 
Olivia  that  they  debased  their  voices,'  and  taught  themselves  the  puling 
Britidi  mode  of  speech.  **  I  do  know  the  gentleman,"  said  Wallachia ; — 
and  Lady  Bowley  shuddered.  Could  it  be  that  such  a  woman  as  this  was 
to  reign  over  Monkhams,  and  become  the  future  Lady  Peterborough  P 

'<  He  told  me  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  feimily,"  said  Lady  Kowley. 
«  He  is  staying  at  our  hotel,  and  my  daughter  knew  him  very  well  when 
he  was  living  in  London." 

**  I  dare  say.  I  believe  that  in  London  the  titled  aristocrats  do  hang 
pretty  much  together."  It  had  never  occurred  to  poor  Lady  Bowley, 
since  the  day  in  which  her  husband  had  been  made  a  knight,  at  the  advice 
of  tiie  Colonial  Minister,  in  order  that  the  inhabitants  of  some  island  might 
be  ^ratified  by  the  opportunity  of  using  the  title,  that  she  and  her  children 
had  thereby  become  aristocrats.  Were  her  daughter  Nora  to  maixy  Mr. 
Glascock,  Nora  would  become  an  aristocrat, — or  would,  rather,  be  en- 
nobled,—-all  which  Lady  Bowley  understood  perfectl]^. 

*'I  don't  know  that  London  society  is  very  exclusive  in  that  respect," 
said  Lady  Bowley. 

'*  I  guess  you  are  pretty  particular,"  said  Miss  Petrie, ''  and  it  seems  to 
<me  you  don't  have  much  regard  to  intellect  or  erudition, — ^but  fix  things 
up  straight  according  to  birQi  and  money." 

'<  I  hope  we  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  said  Lady  Bowley.  <'  I  do 
not  know  London  well  myself,  as  I  have  passed  my  life  in  very  distant 
places." 

«  The  distant  places  are,  in  my  estimation,  the  best  The  further  the 
mind'is  removed  from  the  contamination  incidental  to  the  centres  of  long- 
estabbshed  luxury,  the  more  chance  it  has  of  developing  itself  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  when  he  bestowed  his  gifts  of  intellect 
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apon  hb."  Lady  Bowley,  whea  she  heaid  this  eloqneiioey  ooald  hazdly 
belleTO  that  sach  a  man  as  Mr.  Olaacock  ahould  radly  1>e  intent  upon 
marrying  inch  a  lady  as  this  who  waa  sitting  next  to  her. 

In  the  meantime,  Kora  and  the  real  riyal  were  togc^er,  and  they  also 
were  talking  <^  Mr.  Glascock.  Caroline  Spalding  had  said  that  Mr.  Glas- 
cock had  spoken  to  her  of  Nora  Rowley,  and  Nora  acknowledged  that 
there  had  been  some  acquaintance  between  them  in  London.  *''•  Almost 
more  than  that,  I  should  haye  thought,"  said  Miss  Spalding,  '*if  one  might 
judge  by  his  manner  of  Q>eaking  of  you." 

**  He  is  a  little  giyen  to  be  enthusiastic,''  said  Nora,  laughing. 

'^  The  least  so  of  all  mankind,  I  should  have  said.  Ton  must  know  he 
is  yery  intimate  in  this  house.  It  begunin  this  way ; — Olivia  and  I  were 
travelling  together,  and  there  was — a  difficulty,  as  we  say  in  our  country 
when  three  or  four  gentlemen  shoot  each  other.  Then  there  came  up  Mr. 
Glascock  and  another  gentleman.  By-the«bye,  the  other  gentleman  was 
your  brother-in*law." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Trevelyan ! " 

"  He  is  very  ill ; — ^is  he  not  P  " 

«  We  think  so.  My  sister  is  with  us^  you  know.  That  is  to  say,  she 
is  at  Siena  to-day." 

**•  I  have  heard  about  him,  and  it  is  so  sad.  Mr.  Glascock  knows  him. 
As  I  said,  they  were  travellmg  together,  when  Mr.  Glascock  came  to  onr 
assistance.  Smce  that,  we  have  seen  him  very  frequently.  I  don't  think 
he  is  enthusiastic, — except  wben  he  talks  of  you." 

'^  I  ought  to  be  very  proud,"  said  Nora. 

<<  I  thmk  you  ought, — as  Mr.  Glascock  is  a  man  whose  good  opinion  is 
certainly  worth  having.  Here  he  is.  Mr.  Glascock,  I  hope  your  ears  are 
tingling.  They  ought  to  do  so,  because  we  are  saying  all  manner  of  fine 
things  about  you." 

^<  I  could  not  be  well  spoken  of  by  two  on  whose  good  word  I  should  set 
a  higher  value,"  said  be. 

''  And  whose  do  you  value  the  most  F  "  said  Oaroline. 

'*  I  must  first  know  whose  eulogium  will  run  the  highest." 

Then  Nora  answered  him.  "  Mr.  Glascock,  other  people  may  praise  you 
louder  than  I  can  do,  but  no  one  will  ever  do  so  with  more  sincerily." 
There  was  a  pretty  earnestness  about  her  as  she  spoke,  which  Lady  Bow- 
ley  ought  to  have  heaxd.  Mr.  Glascock  bowed,  and  Miss  Spalding  smiled, 
and  Nora  blushed. 

<^If  you  are  not  overwhelmed  now,"  said  Miss  Spalding,  ^  you  must  be 
so  used  to  flattery,  that  it  has  no  longer  any  effect  upon  you.  Tou  must 
be  like  a  drunkard,  to  whom>  wine  is  as  water,  and  who  thinks  that  brandy 
is  not  strong  enough." 

« I  think  I  had  bettor  go  away,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  "  for  fear  the 
brandy  should  be  watered  by  degrees."    And  so  he  left  them. 

Nora  had  become  quite  aware,  without  much  process  of  thinlnng  aboat 
it,  that  her  former  lover  and  this  American  young  lady  were  very  intimate  • 
with  each  other.  The  tene  of  the  conversation  had  shewn  that  it  was  so  \--^ 
and,  then,  how  had  it  come  te  pass  that  Mr.  Glascock  had  spoken  to  this 
American  girl  about  her, — ^Nora  Bowley  P  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
spoken  of  her  with  warmth,  and  had  done  so  in  a  manner  to  impress  his 
hearer.  For  a  minute  or  two  they  sat  together  in  silence  after  Mr.  Glas- 
cock had  left  them,  but  neither  of  them  stirred.  Then  Caroline  Spalding 
turned  suddenly  upon  Nora,  and  took  her  by  the  hand.  ''  I  must  tell  yoa 
something,"  said  fdie,  "  only  it  must  be  a  secret  for  awhile." 
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"  I  will  not  repeat  it."  • 

"  Thank  yoxi,  dear.  I  am  engaged  to  him, — as  his  wife.  He  asked  me 
this  very  afternoon,  and  nobody  knows  it  but  my  aunt.  When  I  had 
accepted  him,  he  told  me  all  the  story  about  you.  He  had  very  often 
spoken  of  you  before,  and  I  had  guessed  how  it  must  have  been.  He 
wears  his  heart  so  open  for  those  whom  he  loves,  that  there  is  nothing  con- 
cealed. He  had  seen  you  just  before  he  came  to  me.  But  perhaps  I  am 
wrong  to  tell  you  that  now.  He  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  you 
again  at  such  a  time." 

**  I  did  not  want  him  to  think  of  me  again." 

**  Of  course  you  did  not.  Of  course  I  am  joking.  You  might  have  been 
his  wife  if  you  wished  it.  He  has  told  me  all  that.  And  he  especially 
wants  us  to  be  Mends.    Is  there  anything  to  prevent  it  ?  " 

**  On  my  part  ?  Oh,  dear,  no ;— except  that  you  will  be  such  grand 
folk,  and  we  shall  be  so  poor." 

"  We  1 "   said  Caroline,  laughing.     <<  I  am  so  glad  that  there  is  a 


'we.*" 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

THE  rXTTtlRB  LAnT  PBTEBBOHOtT^fi. 


'*  If  yoti  have  not  sold  yourself  for  British  gold,  and  for  British  acres,  and 
for  British  rank,  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it,"  said  Miss  Wallachia 
Petrie  that  same  evening  to  her  Mend  Caroline  Spalding. 

"  You  Imow  that  I  have  not  sold  myself,  as  you  call  it,"  said  Caroline. 
«There  had  been  a  long  Mendship  between  these  two  ladies,  and  the 
younger  one  knew  that  it  behoved  her  to  bear  a  good  deal  from  the  elder. 
Miss  Petrie  was  honest,  clever,  and  in  earnest.  vTe  in  England  are  not 
usually  favourably  disposed  to  women  who  take  a  pride  in  a  certain  anta- 
gonism to  men  in  general,  and  who  are  anxious  to  shew  the  world  that 
they  can  get  on  very  well  without  male  assistance ;  but  there  are  many 
such  in  America  who  have  noble  aspirations,  good  intellects,  much  energy, 
and  who  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  Mendship.  The  hope  in  regard  to 
all  such  women, — ^the  hope  entertained  not  by  themselves,  but  by  those 
who  are  solicitous  for  tiiem, — ^is  that  they  will  be  cured  at  last  by  a 
husband  and  half-a-dozen  children.  In  regard  to  Wallachia  Petrie  there 
was  not,  perhaps,  much  ground  for  such  hope.  She  was  so  positively 
wedded  to  women's  rights  in  general,  and  to  her  own  rights  in  particular, 
that  it  was  improbable  that  she  shoiUd  ever  succumb  to  any  man ; — and 
where  would  be  the  man  brave  enough  to  make  the  effort  P  From  circum- 
stances Caroline  Spalding  had  been  me  beloved  of  her  heart  since  Caroline 
Spalding  was  a  very*litl£  girl;  and  she  had  hoped  that  Caroline  would 
through  life  have  borne  arms  along  with  her  in  that  contest  which  she  was 
determined  to  wage  against  man,  and  which  she  always  waged  with  the 
greatest  animosity  against  men  of  the  British  race.  She  hated  rank ;  she 
hated  riches ;  i^e  hated  monarchy ; — and  with  a  true  woman's  instinct  in 
battle,  felt  that  she  had  a  specially  strong  point  against  Englishmen,  in 
that  they  submitted  themselves  to  dominion  £rom  a  woman  monarch.  And 
now  the  chosen  Mend  of  her  youth, — ^the  Mend  who  had  copied  out  all  her 
poetry,  who  had  learned  by  lieart  all  her  sonnets,  who  had,  as  she  thought, 
reciprocated  all  her  ideas,  was  going  to  be  married, — and  to  be  married  to 
an  English  lord !    She  had  seen  that  it  was  coming  for  some  time»  and  had 
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Bpoken  oot  veiy  plainly,  hoping  that  she  might  stOl  saye  the  brand  from 
t^e  burning.  Now  the  eyil  was  done ;  and  Caroline  Spalding,  when  she 
told  h^  news,  knew  well  that  she  would  have  to  bear  some  heaTy  re- 
proaches. 

'  '*  How  many  of  ns  are  there  who  never  know  whether  we  sell  onrselYes 
or  not  ?  "  said  Wallachia.  '*  The  senator  who  longs  for  office,  and  who 
Totes  this  way  instead  of  that  in  order  that  he  may  get  it,  thinks  that  he  is 
Toting  honesUy.  The  minister  who  calls  himself  a  teacher  of  Gt)d'B  word, 
thinks  that  it  is  God's  word  that  he  preaches  when  he  strains  his  Inngs  to 
fill  his  church.  The  question  is  this,  Caroline ; — ^would  you  haye  loyed  the 
same  man  had  he  come  to  you  with  a  woodman's  axe  in  his  hand  or  a 
derVs  quill  behind  his  ear  ?    I  guess  not." 

**  As  to  the  woodman's  axe,  Wally,  it  is  yery  well  in  theory ;  but ^^ 

'*  Things  good  in  theory,  Caroline,  will  be  good  also  when  practised. 
You  may  be  sure  of  that.  We  dislike  theory  simply  because  our  intelli- 
gences are  higher  than  our  wills.    But  we  wiU  let  that  pass." 

''  Fray  let  it  pass,  Wally.  Do  not  preach  me  sermons  to-night.  I  am 
so  happy,  and  you  ought  to  wish  me  joy." 

"  If  wishing  you  joy  would  get  you  joy,  I  would  wish  it  you  while  I 
lived.  I  cannot  be  happy  that  you  should  be  taken  from  us  whither  1 
shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  But  you  are  to  come  to  us.    I  have  told  him  so,  and  it  is  settled." 

''No,  dear ;  I  shaU  not  do  that.  What  should  I  be  in  the  glittering 
halls  of  an  Ihiglish  baron  P  Could  there  be  any  visiting  less  fitting,  any 
admixture  less  appropriate  ?  Could  I  who  have  held  up  my  voice  m  the 
Music  Hall  of  LacedsBmon,  amidst  the  glories  of  the  W^,  in  the  great  and 
fr^ee  State  of  Illinois,  against  the  corruption  of  an  English  aristocracy, — 
could  I,  who  have  been  listened  to  by  two  thousand  of  my  country- 
women,— and  men, — ^while  I  spumed  tiie  unmanly,  inhuman  errors  of 
primogeniture, — could  I,  think  you,  hold  my  tongue  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
feudal  lord ! "  Caroline  Spalding  knew  that  her  friend  could  not  hold  her 
tongue,  and  hesitated  to  answer.  There  had  been  that  fatal  triumph  of  a 
lecture  on  the  joint  rights  of  men  and  women,  and  it  had  rendered  poor 
Wallachia  Petrie  unfit  for  ordinary  society. 

<<  You  might  come  there  without  talking  politics,  Wally,"  said 
Caroline. 

*'  No,  Caroline ;  no.  I  wiU  go  into  the  house  of  no  man  in  which  the 
free  expression  of  my  opinion  is  debarred  me.  I  will  not  sit  even  at  your 
table  with  a  muzzled  tong^ie.  When  you  are  gone,  Caroline,  I  shall 
devote  myself  to  what,  after  allf  must  be  the  work  of  my  life,  and  I  shaU 
finish  the  biographical  history  of  our  gveat  hero  in  verse, — which  I  hope 
may  at  least  be  not  ephemered.  From  month  to  month  I  shall  send  you 
what  I  do,  and  you  will  not  refuse  me  your  friendly  criticism, — ^and,  per- 
haps, some  slight  meed  of  approbation, — ^because  you  are  dwelling  beneath 
the  shade  of  a  throne.    Oh,  Caroline,  let  it  not  be  a  upas  tree !  " 

The  Miss  Fetries  of  the  world  have  this  advantage, — an  ^yantage 
which  rarely  if  ever  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man, — ^that  they  are  never  con- 
vinced of  error.  Men,  let  them  be  ever  so  much  devoted  to  their  closets, 
let  them  keep  their  work  ever  so  closely  veiled  from  public  scrutiny,  still 
find  themselves  subjected  to  criticism,  and  under  the  necessity  of  either  de« 
fending  themselves  or  of  succumbing.  If,  indeed,  a  man  neither  speaks, 
nor  writes, — ^if  he  be  dumb  as  regards  opinion, — he  passes  simply  as  one  of 
the  crowd,  and  is  in  the  way  neiOier  of  convincing  nor  of  being  convinced ; 
but  a  woman  may  spe^dc,  and  almost  write,  as  she  likes,  without  danger  of 
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being  wounded  by  sustained  conflict.  Who  would  have  the  courage  to 
beg^  with  such  a  one  as  Miss  Petrie,  and  endeayour  to  prove  to  her  that 
shQ  is  wrong  from  the  beginning  ?  A  little  word  of  half-dissent,  a  smile,  a 
shrug,  and  an  ambiguous  compliment  which  is  misunderstood,  are  all  the 
forms  of  argument  which  can  be  used  against  her.  Wallachia  Petrie,  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  conceived  that  she  had  fSsdrly  discussed  her  great  pro- 
jects from  year  to  year  with  indomitable  eloquence  and  unanswerable 
truth, — and  that  none  of  her  opponents  had  had  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  And 
this  she  believed  because  the  chivalry  of  men  had  given  to  her  sex  that 
protection  against  which  her  life  was  one  continued  protest. 

^  Here  he  is,"  said  Caroline,  as  Mr.  Glascock  came  up  to  them.  ''  Try 
and  say  a  civil  word  to  him,  if  he  speaks  about  it.  Though  he  is  to  be  a 
lord,  still  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother." 

<*  Caroline,"  said  the  stem  monitress,  ''  yon  are  already  learning  to 
langh  at  principles  which  have  been  dear  to  you  since  you  left  your 
mother's  breast.  Alas,  how  true  it  is,  '  You  cannot  touch  pitch  and  not 
be  defiled.'" 

The  farther  progress  of  these  friendly  and  feminine  amenities  was 
stopped  by  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  who  had  occasioned  them. 
«  Miss  Peme,"  said  the  hero  of  the  hour,  '*  Caroline  was  to  tell  you  of  my 
good  fortune,  and  no  doubt  she  has  done  so." 

"  I  cannot  wait  to  hear  the  pretty  things  he  has  to  say,"  said  Caroline, 
"  and  I  must  look  after  my  aunt's  guests.  There  is  poor  Signer  Ber- 
narosd  without  a  soul  to  say  a  syllable  to  him,  and  I  must  go  and  use  my 
ten  Italian  words." 

*'  You  are  about  to  take  with  you  to  your  old  country,  Mr.  Glascock," 
said  Miss  Petrie,  '*  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  our  young  American  fir- 
mament." There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  the  tone  of  Miss  Petrie's  voice, 
that  she  now  regarded  this  star,  however  bright,  as  one  of  a  sort  which  is 
subjected  to  falling. 

'^  I  am  going  to  take  a  very  nice  young  woman,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

*'  I  hate  that  word  woman,  sir,  uttered  with  the  half-hidden  sneer  which 
always  accompanies  its  expression  from  the  mouth  of  a  man." 

"  Sneer,  Miss  Petrie ! " 

'*  I  quite  allow  that  it  is  involuntary,  and  not  analysed  or  understood  by 
yourselves.  If  you  speak  of  a  dog,  you  intend  to  do  so  with  affection,  but 
there  is  always  contempt  mixed  with  it.  The  so-called  chivalry  of  man  to 
woman  is  aU  begotten  in  the  same  spirit.  I  want  no  f&vour,  but  I  claim 
to  be  your  equal." 

'*  I  thought  that  American  ladies  were  generally  somewhat  exacting  as 
to  those  privileges  which  chivalry  gives  them." 

*'  It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  only  rank  we  know  in  our  country  is  in  that 
precedence  which  man  gives  to  woman.  Whether  we  maintain  that,  or 
whether  we  abandon  it,  we  do  not  intend  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  an . 
acknowledgment  of  intellectual  inferiority.  For  myself,  I  hate  chivalry ; 
— what  you  call  chivalry.  I  can  carry  my  own  chair,  and  I  claim  tiie 
right  to  carry  it  whithersoever  I  may  please." 

Mr.  Glascock  remained  with  her  ror  some  time,  but  made  no  opportunity 
for  giving  that  invitation  to  Monkhams  of  which  Caroline  had  spoken. 
As  he  said  afterwards,  he  found  it  impossible  to  expect  her  to  attend  to 
any  subject  so  trivial ;  and  when,  afterwards,  Caroline  told  him,  with 
some  slight  mirth, — ^the  capability  of  which  on  such  a  subject  was  coming 
to  her  with  her  new  ideas  of  life, — that,  though  he  was  partly  saved  as  a 
man  and  a  brother,  stiU  he  was  partly  the  reverse  as  a  feudal  lord,  he 
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began  to  reflect  that  Wallachia  Fetrie  would  be  a  guest  with  wliom  he 
would  find  it  very  dijQQ.cult  to  make  things  go  pleasant  at  Monkhams. 
'*  Does  she  not  bully  you  horribly  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  she  bullies  me,"  Caroline  answered ;  "  and  I  cannot  expect 
you  to  understand  as  yet  how  it  is  that  I  love  her  and  like  her ;  but  I  do. 
If  I  were  in  distress  to-morrow,  she  would  give  everything  she  has  in  the 
world  to  put  me  right." 

"  So  would  I,"  said  he. 

"  Ah,  you ; — that  is  a  matter  of  course.  That  is  your  business  now. 
And  she  would  give  everything  she  has  in  the  world  to  set  the  world  right. 
Would  you  do  that  ?  " 

<'  It  would  depend  on  the  amount  of  my  faith.  If  I  could  believe  in  the 
result,  I  suppose  I  should  do  it." 

"  She  would  do  it  on  the  slightest  hope  that  such  giving  would  have 
any  tendency  that  way.  Her  philanthropy  is  all  real.  Of  course  she  is 
a  bore  to  you." 

"  I  am  very  patient." 

**  I  hope  I  shall  find  you  so, — always.  And,  of  course,  she  is  ridiculous 
— in  your  eyes.  I  have  learned  to  see  it,  and  to  regret  it ;  but  I  shall 
never  cease  to  love  her." 

<*  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  Her  lessons  will  come  from  over 
the  water,  and  mine  "^nll  come  nrom — where  shall  I  say  ?— over  the  table. 
If  I  can't  talk  her  down  with  so  much  advantage  on  my  side,  I  ought  to 
be  made  a  woman' s-right  man  myself." 

.  Poor  Lady  Rowley  had  watched  Miss  Petrie  and  Mr.  Glascock  during 
those  moments  that  they  had  been  together,  and  had  half  believed  the 
rumour,  and  had  half  doubted,  thinking  in  the  moments  of  her  belief  that 
Mr.  Glascock  must  be  mad,  and  in  the  moments  of  unbelief  that  the 
rumours  had  been  set  afloat  by  the  English  Minister's  wife  with  the  ex- 
press intention  of  turning  Mr.  Glascock  into  ridicule.  It  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  to  doubt  that  Wallachia  was  the  eldest  of  that  family  of 
nieces.  Could  it  be  possible  that  a  man  who  had  known  her  Nora,  who 
had  undoubtedly  loved  her  Nora, — ^who  had  travelled  all  the  way  from 
London  to  Nuncombe  Putney  to  ask  Nora  to  be  his  wife, — should  within 
twelve  months  of  that  time  have  resolved  to  marry  a  woman  whom  he 
must  have  selected  simply  as  being  the  most  opposite  to  Nora  of  any  female 
human  being  that  he  could  find  P  It  was  not  credible  to  her ;  and  if  it 
were  not  true,  there  might  still  be  a  hope.  Nora  had  met  him,  and  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  it  had  seemed'  that  for  a  moment  or  two  they  had 
spoken  as  friends.  Lady  Rowley,  when  talking  to  Mrs.  Spalding,  had 
watched  them  closely ;  and  she  had  seen  that  Nora's  eyes  had  been  bright, 
and  that  there  had  been  something  between  them  which  was  pleasant. 
Suddenly  she  found  herself  close  to  Wallachia,  and  thought  that  she  would 
trust  herself  to  a  word. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  Florence  P  "  tMced  Lady  Rowley  in  her  softest 
voice. 

"  A  pretty  considerable  time,  ma*am ; — that  is,  since  the  fall  began.*' 

What  a  voice  ; — what  an  accent ; — and  what  words !  Was  there  a  man 
living  with  sufi&cient  courage  to  take  this  woman  to  England,  and  shew 
her  to  the  world  as  Lady  Peterborough  P 

**  Are  you  going  to  remain  in  Italy  for  the  summer  P"  continued  Lady 
Rowley. 

**  I  gTiess  I  shall ; — or,  perhaps,  locate  myself  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of 
the  Swiss  mountains.'* 
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'*  Switzerland  in  summer  must  certainly  be  much  pleasanter." 

"  I  was  thinking  at  the  moment  of  the  political  atmosphere,"  said  Miss 
Petrie ;  "  for  although,  certainly,  much  has  been  done  in  this  country  in 
the  way  of  striking  off  shackles  and  treading  sceptres  under  foot,  still,  Lady 
Rowley,  there  reiftains  here  that  pernicious  thing, — a  king.  The  feeling 
of  the  dominion  of  a  single  msui, — and  that  of  a  single  woman  is,  for  aught 
I  know,  worse, — with  me  so  clouds  the  air,  that  the  breath  I  breathe  fails 
to  fill  my  lungs."  Wallachia,  as  she  said  this,  put  forth  her  hand,  and 
raised  her, chin,  and  extended  her  arm.  She  paused,  feeling  that  justice 
demanded  that  Lady  Rowley  should  have  a  right  of  reply.  But  Lady 
Rowley  had  not  a  word  to  say,  and  Wallachia  Petrie  went  on.  "  I  cannot 
adapt  my  body  to  the  sweet  savours  and  the  soft  luxuries  of  the  outer 
world  with  any  comfort  to  my  inner  self,  while  the  circumstances  of  the 
society  around  me  are  oppressive  to  my  spirit.  When  our  war  was  raging 
all  around  me  I  was  light-spirited  as  the  lark  that  mounts  through  the 
morning  sky." 

**  I  should  have  thought  it  was  very  dreadful,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

**  Full  of  dread,  of  awe,  and  of  horror,  were  those  fiery  days  of  indis- 
ctiminate  slaughter ;  but  they  were  not  days  of  desolation,  because  hope 
was  always  there  by  our  side.  There  was  a  hope  in  which  the  soul  could 
trust,  ana  the  trusting  soul  is  ever  light  and  buoyant." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

^But  apatiiy,  and  serfdom,  and  tinghood,  and  dominion,  .drain  the 
fountain  of  its  living  springs,  and  the  soul  becomes  like  the  plummet  of 
lead,  whose  only  tendency  is  to  hide  itself  in  subaqueous  mud  and  un- 
savoury slush." 

Subaqueous  mud  and  unsavoury  slush!     Lady  Rowley  repeated  the 
words  to  herself  as  she  made  good  her  escape,  and  again  expressed  to  her- 
self her  conviction  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  so.    The  ''  subaqueous 
mud  and  unsavoury  slush,"  with  all  that  had  gone  before  it  about  the  soul 
was  altogether  unintelligiblQ  to  her ;  but  she  knew  that  it  was  American 
buncom  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence,  and  she  told  herself  again  and  again 
that  it  could  not  be  so.    She  continued  to  keep  her  eyes  upon  Mr.  Glas- 
cock, and  soon  saw  him  again  talking  to  Nora.    It  was  hardly  possible, 
she  thought,  that  Nora  should  speak  to  him  with  so  much  animation,  or 
he  to  her,  unless  there  was  some  feeling  between  them  which,  if  properly 
handled,  might  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  tenderness.    She  went  up  to 
Nora,  having  collected  the  other  girls,  and  said  that  the  carriage  was  tiien 
waiting  for  them.    Mr.  Glascock  immediately  offered  Lady  Rowley  his 
arm,  and  took  her  down  to  the  hall.     Gould  it  be  that  she  was  leaning 
upon  a  future  son-in-law  ?    There  was  something  in  the  thought  which 
made  her  lay  her  weight  upon  him  with  a  freedom  which  she  would  not 
otherwise  have  used.    Oh ! — that  her  Nora  should  live  to  be  Lady  Peter- 
borough !    We  are  apt  to  abuse  mothers  for  wanting  high  husbands  for 
their  daughters ; — ^but  can  tiiere  be  any  point  in  which  the  true  maternal 
instinct  can  shew  itself  with  more  affectionate  enthusiasm  ?    This  poor 
mother  wanted  nothing  for  herself  from  Mr.  Glascock.    She  knew  very 
well  that  it  was  her  fate  to  go  back  to  the  Mandarins,  and  probably  to  die 
there.    She  knew  also  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Glascock,  when  they  marry 
beneath  themselves  in  rank  and  fortune,  will  not  ordinarily  trouble  them- 
selves much  with  their  mothers-in-law.    There  was  nothing  desired  for 
herself.    Were  such  a  match  accomplished,  she  might,  perhaps,  indulge 
herself  in  talking  among  the  planters'  wives  of  her  daughter's  coronet ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  there  was  no  idea  even  of  this  in  her  mind.    It 
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was  of  Nora  herself,  and  of  Nora's  sisters,  that -she  was  thinking, — for 
them  that  she  was  plotting, — ^that  the  one  might  be  rich  and  splendid, 
and  the  others  have  some  path  opened  for  them  to  riches  and  splendour. 
Husband-hunting  mothers  may  be  injudicious ;  but  surely  they  are  ma- 
ternal and  unselfish.  Mr.  Glascock  put  her  into  the  carriage,  and  squeezed 
her  hand ; — and  then  he  squeezM  Nora's  hand.  She  saw  it,  and  was  sure 
of  it.  '*  I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  to  be  happy,"  Nora  had  said  to  him 
before  this.  "  As  far  as  I  have  seen  her,  I  like  her  so  much."  '<  If  you 
do  not  come  and  ^isit  her  in  her  own  house,  I  shall  think  you  hare  no 
spirit  of  friendship,"  he  said.  "  I  will,"  Nora  had  replied ; — "  I  wilL" 
This  had  been  said  up-stairs,  just  as  Lady  Rowley  was  coming  to  them, 
and  on  this  understanding,  on  this  footing,  Mr.  Glascock  had  pressed  her 
hand. 

As  she  went  home,  Lady  Bowley's  mind  was  fall  of  doubt  as  to  fhe 
course  which  it  was  best  that  she  should  follow  with  her  daughter.  She 
was  not  unaware  how  great  was  the  difficulty  before  her.  Hugh  Stan- 
bury's  name  had  not  been  mentioned  since  they  left  London,  but  at  that 
time  Nora  was  obstinately  bent  on  throwing  herself  away  upon  the 
"  penny-a-liner."  She  had  never  been  brought  to  acknowledge  that  such 
a  marriage  would  be  even  inappropriate,  and  had  withstood  gallantly  the 
expression  of  her  father's  displeasure.  But  with  such  a  spirit  as  Nora's, 
it  might  be  easier  to  prevail  by  silence  than  by  many  words.  Lady 
Eowley  was  quite  sure  of  this, — ^that  it  would  be  far  better  to  say  nothing 
further  of  Hugh  Stanbury.  Let  the  cure  come,  if  it  might  be  possible, 
from  absence  and  from  her  daughter's  good  sense.  The  only  question 
was  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  say  any  word  about  Mr.  Glascock.  In 
the  carriage  she  was  not  onlv  forbearing  but  flattering  in  her  manner  to 
Nora.  She  caressed  her  g^l  s  hand  and  spoke  to  herj-r-as  mothers  know 
how  to  speak  when  they  want  to  make  much  of  their  girls,  and  to  have  it 
understood  that  those  girls  are  behaving  as  girls  should  behave.  There 
was  to  be  nobody  to  meet  them  to-night,  as  it  had  been  arranged  that  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  sleep  at  Siena.  Hardly  a  word 
had  been  spoken  in  the  carriage ;  but  up-st£ars,  in  their  drawing-room, 
there  came  a  moment  in  which  Lucy  and  Sophie  had  left  them,  and  Nora 
was  alone  with  her  mother.  Lady  Eowley  almost  knew  that  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  be  silent ;  —but  a  word  spoken  in  season ; — ^how  good  it 
is !  And  the  thing  was  so  near  to  her  that  she  could  not  hold  her  pdace. 
"  I  must  say,  Nora,"  she  began,  "that  I  do  like  your  Mr.  Glascock."  ' 

*^  He  is  not  my  Mr.  Glascock,  mamma,*'  said  Nora,  smiling. 

"  You  know  what  I  mean,  deau:."  Lady  Rowley  had  not  intended  to 
utter  a  word  that  should  appear  like  pressure  on  her  daughter  at  this 
moment.  She  had  felt  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  do  so.  But  now 
Nora  seemed  to  be  leading  the  way  herself  to  such  discourse.  '*Of 
course,  he  is  not  your  Mr.  Glascock.  You  cannot  eat  your  cake  and  have 
it,  nor  can  you  throw  it  away  and  have  it." 

"  I  have  thrown  my  cake  away  altogether,  and  certainly  I  cannot  have 
it."  She  was  still  smiling  as  she  spoke,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  meir^  at 
the  idea  of  regarding  Mr.  Glascock  as  the  cake  which  she  had  decbned 
to  eat. 

*<  I  can  see  one  thing  quite  plainly,  dear." 

**"WTiat  is  that,  mamma?'* 

"  That  in  spite  of  what  you  have  done,  you  can  stUl  have  your  cake 
whenever  you  choose  to  take  it." 

"  Why,  mamma,  he  is  engaged  to  be  married ! " 
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"Mr.  Glascock P" 

**  Yes,  Mr.  Glascock.    It's  quite  settled.    Is  it  not  sad  P" 

"To  whom  is  he  engaged  ?"  Lady  Rowley's  solemnity  as  she  asked 
this  question  was  piteous  to  behold. 

"  To  Miss  Spalding, — Caroline  Spalding." 

"  The  eldest  of  those  nieces  P" 

"  Yes ;— the  eldest." 

"  I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  Mamma,  they  both  told  me  so.  I  have  sworn  an  eternal  Mendship 
with  her  already." 

**  I  did  not  see  you  speaking  to  her.'* 

'^  But  I  did  talk  to  her  a  great  deal." 

^  And  he  is  really  going  to  marry  that  dreadful  woman  P" 

'*  Dreadful,  mamma ! " 

**  Perfectly  awfiil !  She  talked  to  me  in  a  way  that  I  have  read  about 
in  books,  but  which  I  did  not  before  believe  to  be  possible.  Do  you 
mean  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  to  that  hideous  old  maid, — that  bell- 
dapper  ?" 

"  Oh,  jnamma,  what  slander !    I  think  her  so  pretty." 

"Pretty!" 

•*  Very  pretty.  And,  mamma,  ough^  I  not  to  be  happy  that  he  should 
have  been  able  to  make  himself  so  happy  ?  It  was  quite,  quite,  quite 
impossible  that  I  should  have  been  his  yme.  I  have  thought  about  it 
ever  so  much,'  and  I  am  so  glad  of  it !  I  think  she  is  just  the  girl  that  is 
fit  for  him." 

Lady  Rowley  took  her  candle  and  went  to  bed,  professing  to  herself 
that  she  could  not  understand  it.  But  what  did  it  signify  P  It  was,  at 
any  rate,  certain  now  that  the  man  had  put  himself  out  of  Nora's  reach, 
and  if  he  chose  to  marry  a  republican  virago,  with  a  red  nose,  it  could  now 
make  no  difference  to  Nora.  Lady  Rowley  almost  felt  a  touch  of  satis- 
&ction  in  reflecting  on  the  future  misery  of  his  married  life. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

CASALUNGA. 


SiE  Mabmadukb  had  been  told  at  the  Florence  post-office  that  he  would 
no  doubt  be  ablei  to  hear  tidings  of  Trevelyan,  and  to  learn  his  address, 
^m  the  officials  in  the  post-office  at  Siena.  At  Florence  he  had  been 
introduced  to  some  gentleman  who  was  certainly  of  importance, — a  super- 
intendent who  had  clerks  under  him  and  who  was  a  big  man.  This 
person  had  been  very  courteous  to  him,  and  he  had  gone  to  Siena  thinking 
that  he  would  find  it  easy  to  obtain  Trevelyan's  address, — or  to  learn 
that  there  was  no  such  person  there.  But  at  Siena  he  and  his  courier 
together  could  obtain  no  information.  They  rambled  about  the  huge 
cathedral  and  the  picturesque  market-place  of  that  quaint  old  city  for  the 
'Whole  day,  and  on  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  they  returned  to 
Florence.  They  had  learned  nothing.  The  yoimg  man  at  the  post-office 
luid  simply  protested  Uiat  he  knew  nothing  of  the  name  of  Trevelyan.  If 
letters  &ould  come  addressed  to  such  a  name,  he  would  keep  them  till 
they  were  called  for;  but,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  never  seen 
or  heard  the  name.    At  the  guard-house  of  thu  gendarmerie  they  could 
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Qot,  or  would  not,  give  him  any  information,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  came 
back  with  an  impression  that  everybody  at  Siena  was  ignorant,  idiotic, 
and  bratal.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  so  dispirited  as  to  be  ill,  and  both  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  were  disposed  to  think  that  the  world  was 
all  against  them.  ''  You  have  no  conception  of  the  sort  of  woman  that 
man  is  going  to  marry,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

"  What  man  P  " 

"  Mr.  Glascock !  A  horrid  American  female,  as  old  almost  as  I  am, 
who  talks  through  her  nose,  and  preaches  sermons  about  the  rights  of 
women.  It  is  incredible !  And  Nora  might  have  had  him  just  for  lifting 
up  her  hand."  But  Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  interest  himself  much  about 
Mr.  Glascock.  When  he  had  been  told  that  his  daughter  had  refused  the 
heir  to  a  great  estate  and  a  peerage,  it  had  been  matter  of  regret ;  but  he 
had  looked  upon  the  affair  as  done,  and  cared  nothing  now  though  Mr. 
Gla8C0«k  should  marry  a  transatlantic  Xantippe.  He  was  angiy  with 
Nora  because  by  her  obstinacy  she  was  adding  to  the  general  perplexities 
of  the  family,  but  he  could  not  make  comparisons  on  Mr.  Glascock's 
behalf  between  her  and  Miss  Spalding, — as  his  wife  was  doing,  either 
mentally  or  aloud,  from  hour  to  hour.  <^  J  suppose  it  is  too  late  now," 
said  Laay  Rowley,  shaking  her  head. 

"  Of  course  it  is  too  late.  The  man  must  marry  whom  he  pleases.  I 
am  beginning  *to  wonder  that  anybody  should  ever  want  to  get  married. 
I  am  indeed." 

<'  Bat  what  are  the  girls  to  do  P" 

<*  I  don't  know  what  anybody  is  to  do.  Here  is  a  man  as  mad  as 
a  March  hare,  and  yet  nobody  can  touch  him.  If  it  was  not  for  the 
child,  I  should  advise  Emily  to  put  him  out  of  her  head  altogether." 

But  though  Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  bring  himself  to  take  any 
interest  in  Mr.  Glascock's  affairs,  and  would  not  ask  a  single  question 
respecting  the  fearful  American  female  whom  this  unfortunate  man  was 
about  to  translate  to  the  position  of  an  English  peeress,  yet  circumstances 
so  fell  out  that  before  three  days  were  over  he  and  Mr.  Glascock  were 
thrown  together  in  very  intimate  relations.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  learned 
that  Mr.  Glascock  was  the  only  Englishman  in  Florence  to  whom  Trevel- 
yan had  been  known,  and  that  he  was  the  only  person  with  whom 
Trevelyan  had  been  seen  to  spesik  while  passing  through  the  city.  In  his 
despair,  therefore,  Sir  Marmaduke  had  gone  to  Mr.  Glascock,  and  it  was 
soon  arranged  that  the  two  gentlemen  should  renew  the  search  at  Siena 
together,  without  having  wil£  them  either  Mrs.  Trevelyan  or  the  courier. 
Mr.  Glascock  knew  the  ways  of  the  people  better  than  did  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  could  speak  the  language.  He  obtained  a  passport  to  the  good  offices 
of  the  police  of  Siena,  and  went  prepared  to  demand  rather  than  to  ask  for 
assistance.  They  started  very  early,  before  breakfast,  and  on  arriving  at 
Siena  at  about  noon,  first  employed  themselves  in  recruiting  exhausted 
nature.  By  the  time  that  they  had  both  declared  that  the  hotel  at  Siena 
was  the  very  worst  in  all  Italy,  and  that  a  breakfast  without  eatable 
butter  was  not  to  be  considered  a  breakfast  at  all,  they  had  become  so 
intimate  that  Mr.  Glascock  spoke  of  his  own  intended  marriage.  He 
must  have  done  this  with  the  conviction  on  his  mind  that  Nora  Rowley 
would  have  told  her  mother  of  his  former  intention,  and  that  Lady  Rowley 
would  have  told  Sir  Marmaduke ;  but  he  did  not  feel  it  to  be  incumbent 
on  himself  to  say  anything  on  that  subject.  He  had  nothing  to  excuse. 
He  had  behaved  fairly  and  honourably.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  should  remain  unmarried  for  ever  for  the  sake  of  a  girl  who  had  twice 
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refused  him.  ''Of  course  there  are  very  many  in  England,"  he  said, 
"  who  will  think  me  foolish  to  marry  a  girl  from  another  coimtry.*' 

'<  It  is  done  every  day,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

'*  No  douht  it  is.  I  admit,  however,  that  I  ought  to  he  more  careful 
than  some  other  persons.  There  is  a  title  and  an  estate  to  he  perpetuated, 
and  I  cannot,  }>6rhaps,  he  justified  in  taking  quite  so  much  liherty  as 
some  other  men  may  do ;  hut  I  think  I  have  chosen  a  woman  horn  to  have 
a  high  position,  and  who  will  make  her  own  way  in  any  society  in  which 
she  may  he  placed." 

''  I  have  no  douht  she  will,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  still  sounding 
in  his  ears  the  alarming  description  which  his  wife  had  given  him  of  this 
infatuated  man's  proposed  hride.  But  he  would  have  heen  hound  to  say 
as  much  had  Mr.  Glascock  intended  to  marry  as  lowly  as  did  King 
Gophetua. 

''She  is  highly  educated,  gentle-mannered,  as  sweetly  soft  as  any 
English  girl  I  ever  met,  and  very  pretty.    You  have  met  her,  I  think." 

<*  I  do  not  rememher  that  I  have  ohserved  her." 

"  She  is  too  young  for  me,  perhaps,"  said  Mr.  Glascock ;  "  hut  that  is  a 
fault  on  the  right  side."  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  he  wiped  his  heard  a^r  his 
hreakfast,  rememhered  what  his  Mfe  had  told  him  ahout  the  lady's  age. 
But  it  was  nothing  to  him.  "  She  is  four-and-twenty,  I  think,"  said  Mr. 
Glascock.  If  Mr.  Glascock  chose  to  helieve  that  his  intended  wife  was 
four-and-twenty  instead  of  something  over  forty,  that  was  nothing  to 
Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  The  very  hest  age  in  the  world,"  said  he. 

They  had  sent  for  an  officer  of  the  police,  and  hefore  they  had  heen 
three  hours  in  Siena  they  had  heen  told  that  Trevelyan  lived  ahout  seven 
miles  from  the  town,  in  a  small  and  very  remote  country  house,  which  he 
had  hired  for  twelve  months  from  one  of  the  city  hospitals.  He  had 
hired  it  furnished,  and  had  purchased  a  horse  and  small  carriage  from  a 
man  in  the  town.  To  this  man  they  went,  and  it  soon  hecame  evident  to 
them  that  he  of  whom  they  were  in  search  was  living  at  this  house,  which 
was  called  Gasalunga,  and  ^as  not,  as  the  police  officer  told  them,  on  the 
way  to  any  place.  Tliey  must  leave  Siena  hy  the  road  for  Rome,  take  a 
turn  to  the  left  ahout  a  mile  heyond  the  city  gate,  and  continue  on  along 
the  country  lane  till  they  saw  a  certain  round  hill  to  the  right.  On  the 
top  of  that  round  hill  was  Casalimga.  As  the  country  ahout  Siena  all  lies 
in  round  hills,  this  was  no  adequate  description ; — ^hut  it  was  suggested 
that  the  counlnry  people  would  Imow  all  ahout  it.  They  got  a  small  open 
carriage  in  the  market-place,  and  were  driven  out.  Their  driver  knew 
nothing  of  Gasalunga,  and  simply  went  whil^er  he  was  told.  But  hy  the 
aid  of  the  country  people  they  got  along  over  the  unmade  lanes,  and  in 
little  more  than  an  hour  were  told,  at  tiie  hottom  of  the  hill,  that  they 
must  now  walk  up  to  Gasalunga.  Though  the  hill  was  round-toppea, 
and  no  more  than  a  hill,  still  the  ascent  at  last  was  very  steep,  and  was 
paved  with  stones  set  edgeway  in  a  manner  that  could  hardly  have  heen 
intended  to  accommodate  wheels.  When  Mr.  Glascock  asserted  that  the 
signor  who  lived  there  had  a  carriage  of  his  own,  the  driver  suggested 
Uuit  he  must  keep  it  at  the  hottom  of  the  hill.  It  was  clearly  not  his 
intention  te  attempt  te  drive  up  the  ascent,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Mr. 
Glascock  were  therefore  ohliged  to  walk.  It  was  now  in  the  latter  half  of 
May,  and  there  was  a  hlazing  Italian  sky  over  their  heads.  Mr.  Glas- 
cock was  acclimated  to  Italian  skies,  and  did  not  much  mind  the  work ; 
hut  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  never  did  much  in  walking,  declared  that  Italy 
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was  infinitelv  hotter  than  the  Mandarins,  and  conld  hardly  make  his  way 
as  far  aH  the  nouse  door. 

It  seemed  to  both  of  them  to  be  a  most  sing^ilaT  abode  for  such  a  man 
as  Trevelyan.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  there  was  a  huge  entrance  through 
a  wooden  gateway,  which  seemed  to  have  been  constructed  with  the 
intention  oi  defying  any  intruders  not  provided  with  warlike  ammunition. 
The  gates  were,  indeed,  open  at  the  period  of  their  visit,  but  it  must  be 
supposed  that  they  were  intended  to  be  closed  at  any  rate  at  night.  Imme- 
diately on  the  right,  as  they  entered  through  the  gates,  there  was  a  large 
bam,  in  which  two  men  were  coopering  wine  vats.  From  thence  a  path 
led  slantinff  to  the  house,  of  which  the  door  was  shut,  and  all  the  m>nt 
windows  blocked  with  shutters.  The  house  was  very  long,  and  only  of 
one  story  for  a  portion  of  its  length.  Over  that  end  at  which  the  door 
was  placed  there  were  upper  rooms,  and  there  must  have  been  space 
enough  for  a  large  family  with  many  domestics.  There  was  nothing 
round  or  near  the  residence  which  could  be  called  a  garden,  so  that  its 
look  of  desolation  was  extreme.  There  were  various  large  bams  and  out- 
houses, as  though  it  had  been  intended  by  the  builder  that  com  and  hay 
and  cattle  should  be  kept  there ;  but  it  seemed  now  that  there  was  nothing 
there  except  the  empty  vats  at  which  the  two  men  were  coopering.  Had 
the  Englishmen  gone  farther  into  the  granary,  they  would  have  seen  that 
there  were  wine-presses  stored  away  in  the  dark  comers. 

They  stopped  and  looked  at  the  men,  and  the  men  halted  for  a*  moment 
from  their  work  and  looked  at  them ;  but  the  men  spoke  never  a  word. 
Mr.  Glascock  then  asked  after  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  one  of  the  coopers 
pointed  to  Ihe  house.  Then  they  crossed  over  to  the  door,  and  Mr.  Glas- 
cock finding  there  neither  knocker  nor  bell,  first  tapped  with  his  knuckles, 
and  then  struck  with  his  stick.  But  no  one  came.  There^was  not  a 
sound  in  the  house,  and  no  shutter  was  removed.  '^  I  don't  believe  that 
there  is  a  soul  here/'  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

'<  We'll  not  give  it  up  till  we've  seen  it  all  at  any  rate,"  said  Mr. 
Glascock.    And  so  they  went  round  to  the  other  front. 

On  this  side  of  the  house  the  tilled  ground,  either  ploughed  or  dug  with 
the  spade,  came  up  to  the  very  windows.  There  was  hardly  even  a  particle 
of  grass  to  be  seen.  A  short  way  down  the  hill  there  were  rows  of  olive 
trees,  standing  in  prim  order  and  at  regular  distances,  from  which  hung 
the  vines  that  made  the  coopering  of  the  vats  necessary.  Olives  and  vines 
have  pretty  names,  and  call  up  associations  of  landscape  beauty.  But 
here  &ey  were  in  no  way  beautiful.  The  ground  beneath  them  was 
turned  up,  and  brown,  and  arid,  so  that  there  was  not  a  blade  of  gprass 
to  be  seen.  On  some  furrows  the  maize  or  Indian  com  was  sprouting, 
and  there  were  patches  of  growth  of  other  kinds,— each  patch  closely 
marked  by  its  own  straight  lines ;  and  there  were  narrow  paths,  so  con- 
structed as  to  take  as  little  room  as  possible.  But  all  that  had  been  done 
had  been  done  for  economy,  and  nothing  for  beauty.  The  occupiers  of 
Casalunga  had  thought  more  of  the  produce  of  their  land  than  of  pictu- 
resque or  attractive  appearance. 

The  sun  was  blazing  fiercely  hot,  hotter  on  this  side,  Sir  Marmaduke 
thought,  even  than  on  the  other ;  and  there  was  not  a  wavelet  of  a  cloud 
in  the  sky.  A  balcony  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  under  this 
Sir  Marmaduke  took  shelter  at  once,  leaning  with  his  back  against  the 
wall.    ^^  There  is  not  a  soul  here  at  all,"  said  he. 

«  The  men  in  the  bam  told  us  that  there  was,"  said  Mr.  Glascock ;  "  and, 
at  any  rate,  we  will  try  the  windows."    So  saying,  he  walked  along  the 
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front  of  the  house,  Sir  Marmaduke  following  him  slowly,  till  they  came 
to  a  door,  the  upper  half  of  which  was  glazed,  and  through  whidL  they 
looked  into  one  of  the  rooms.  Two  or  three  of  the  other  windows  in  this 
frontage  of  the  house  came  down  to  the  ground,  and  were  made  for  egress 
and  ingress ;  but  they  had  all  been  closed  with  shutters,  as  though  the 
house  was  deserted.  But  they  now  looked  into  a  room  which  contained 
some  signs  of  habitation.  There  was  a  small  table  with  a  marble  top,  on 
which  lay  two  or  three  books,  and  there  were  two  arm-chairs  in  the  room, 
with  gilded  arms  and  legs,  and  a  morsel  of  carpet,  and  a  clock  on  a  shelf 
over  a  stove,  and — ^a  rocking-horse.  "The  boy  is  here,  you  may  be 
sure,''  said  Mr.  Glascock.  ''  The  rocking-horse  makes  that  certain.  But 
how  are  we  to  get  at  any  one ! " 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  place  for  an  Englishman  to  come  and  live  in 
before,'*  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  '*  What  on  earth  can  he  do  here  all  day!" 
As  he  spoke  the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  there  was  Trevelyan 
standing  before  them,  looking  at  them  through  the  window.  He  wore  an 
old  red  English  dressing-gown,  which  came  down  to  his  feet,  and  a  small 
braided  Italian  cap  on  his  head.  His  beard  had  been  allowed  to  grow, 
and  hfe  had  neither  collar  nor  cravat.  His  trousers  were  unbraced,  and  he 
shuffled  in  with  a  pair  of  slippers,  which  would  hardly  cling  to  his  feet. 
He  was  paler  and  stiU  thinner  than  when  he  had  been  visited  at  "Willes- 
den,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  larger,  and  shone  almost  with  a  brighter 
brilliancy. 

Mr.  Glascock  tried  to  open  the  door,  but  found  that  it  was  closed.  '*  Sir 
Marmaduke  and  I  have  come  to  visit  you,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  aloud. 
"Is  there  any  means  by  which  we  can  get  into  the  house  P  "  Trevelyan 
stood  still  and  stared  at  them.  "  We  knocked  at  the  front  door,  but 
nobody  came,"  continued  Mr.  Glascock.  "  I  suppose  this  is  the  way  you 
usually  go  in  and  out." 

"  He  does  not  mean  to  let  us  in,"  whispered  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  Can  you  open  this  door,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  "  or  shall  we  go  round 
again  ?  "  Trevelyan  had  stood  still  contemplating  them,  but  at  last  came 
forward  and  put  back  the  bolt.  "  That  is  aU  right,"  said  Mr.  Glascock, 
entering.     "  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  see  Sir  Marmaduke." 

**I  should  be  glad  to  see  him, — or  you,  if  I  could  entertain  you,"  said 
Trevelyan.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  hard,  and  his  words  were  uttered 
with  a  certain  amount  of  intended  grandeur.  *'  Any  of  the  family  would 
be  welcome  were  it  not " 

"  Were  it  not  what?"  asked  Mr  Glascock. 

"  It  can  be  nothing  to  you,  sir,  what  troubles  I  have  here.  This  is  my 
own  abode,  in  which  I  had  flattered  myself  that  I  could  be  free  from 
intruders.  I  do  not  want  visitors.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  had 
trouble  in  coming  here,  but  I  do  not  want  visitors.  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  have  nothing  that  I  can  offer  you,  Mr.  Glascock." 

"  Emily  is  in  Florence,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  Who  brought  her  ?  Did  I  tell  her  to  come  P  Let  her  go  back  to  her 
home.  I  have  come  here  to  be  free  from  her,  and  I  moan  to  be  free.  If 
she  wants  my  money,  let  her  take  it." 

"  She  wants  her  child,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  He  is  my  child,"  said  Trevelyan,  "  and  my  right  to  him  is  better  than 
hers.  Let  her  try  it  in  a  court  of  law,  and  she  diall  see.  Why  did  she 
deceive  me  with  that  man  ?  Why  has  she  driven  me  to  this  ?  Lock 
here,  Mr.  Glascock ;— my  whole  life  is  spent  in  this  seclusion,  and  it  ift 
her  fault." 

P  F 
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'*  Tour  wife  is  iimooent  of  all  fitult,  Trevelyan/'  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

<<  Any  woman  can  say  as  much  as  that ; — and  all  women  do  say  it. 
Yet, — what  are  they  worth  ?  " 

'*  Do  you  mean,  sir,  to  take  away  your  wife's  character  ? "  said  Sir 
Karmaduke,  coming  up  in  wrath.  '^  Bemember  that  she  is  my  daughter, 
and  that  there  are  things  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  stand. 

'*  She  is  my  wife,  sir,  and  that  is  ten  times  more.  Do  you  think  that 
you  would  do  more  for  her  than  I  would  do, — drink  more  of  Esill  F  You 
had  better  go  away,  Sir  Maimaduke.  You  can  do  no  good  by  coming 
here  and  taSdng  of  your  daughter.  I  would  have  given  &e  world  to  save 
her ; — but  she  would  not  be  saved." 

"  You  are  a  slanderer !  "  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  his  wrath. 

Mr.  Glascock  turned  round  to  the  father,  and  tried  to  quiet  him.  It  was 
BO  manifest  to  him  that  the  balance  of  the  poor  man's  mind  was  gone,  that 
it  seemed  to  him  to  be  ridiculous  to  upbraid  the  sufferer.  He  was  such  a 
piteous  sight  to  behold,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  feel  indignation 
against  him.  '^  You  cannot  wonder,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  advancing  dose 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  *'  that  the  mother  should  want  to  see  her  only 
child.  You  do  not  wish  that  your  wife  should  be  the  most  wretched 
woman  in  the  world." 

«  Am  not  I  the  most  wretched  of  men  ?  Can  anything  be  more 
wretched  than  this  P  Is  her  life  worse  than  mine  P  And  whose  fault  was 
it  ?  Had  I  any  Mend  to  whom  she  objected  P  Was  I  untrue  to  her  in  a 
single  thought  P  " 

**If  you  say  that  she  was  untrue,  it  is  a  falsehood,"  said  Sir  Marma- 
duke. 

"  You  allow  yourself  a  liberty  of  expression,  sir,  because  you  are  my 
wife's  father,"  said  Trevelyan,  "  whi(^  you  would  not  dare  to  take  in 
other  circumstances." 

*'  I  say  that  it  is  a  false  calumny, — a  lie !  and  I  would  say  so  to  any 
man  on  earth  who  should  dare  to  slander  my  child's  name." 

"  Your  child,  sir !  She  is  my  wife ; — mjr  wife ; — ^my  wife !  "  Tre- 
velyan, as  he  spoke,  advanced  close  up  to  his  father-in-law ;  and  at  last 
hissed  out  his  words,  with  his  lips  close  to  Sir  Marmaduke' s  face.  Your 
right  in  her  is  gone,  sir.  She  is  mine, — mine, — ^mine !  And  you  see  the 
way  in  which  she  has  treated  me,  Mr.  Glascock.  Everything  I  had  was 
hers ;  but  the  words  of  a  grey-haired  sinner  were  sweeter  to  her  than  all 
my  love.  I  wonder  whether  you  think  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  such 
a  one  as  I  to  come  out  here  and  live  in  such  a  place  as  this  P  I  have  not 
a  friend, — a  companion, — ^hardly  a  book.  There  is  nothing  that  I  can  eat 
or  drink.  I  do  not  stir  out  of  the  house, — ^and  I  am  ill ; — ^very  ill !  Look 
at  me.  See  what  she  has  brought  me  to !  Mr.  Glascock,  on  my  honour 
as  a  man,  I  never  wronged  her  in  a  thought  or  a  word." 

Mr.  Glascock  had  come  to  think  that  his  best  chance  of  doing  any  good 
was  to  get  Trevelyan  into  conversation  with  himself,  free  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  Sir  Marmaduke.  The  father  of  the  injured  woman  could  not 
bring  himself  to  endure  the  hard  words  that  were  spoken  of  his  daughter. 
During  this  last  speech  he  had  broken  out  once  or  twice :  but  Trevelyan, 
not  heeding  him,  had  clung  to  Mr.  Glascock's  arm.  *'  Sir  Marmadi:dce," 
said  ho,  *'  would  you  not  like  to  see  the  boy  P  " 

"  He  shall  not  see  the  boy,"  said  Trevelyan.  "  You  may  see  him.  He 
shall  not.    What  is  he  that  he  should  have  control  over  me  P  " 

"  This  is  the  most  fearful  thing  I  ever  heard  of,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
**What  are  we  to  do  with  him?" 
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Mr.  Glascock  whispered  a  few  words  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  then 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  child.  *'And  he  will 
remain  here  ?  "  asked  Trevelyan.  A  pledge  was  then  given  by  Sir  Mar- 
madake  that  he  would  not  force  his  way  farther  into  the  house,  and  the 
two  other  men  left  the  chamber  together.  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  he  paced 
up  and  down  the  room  alone,  perspiring  at  evesy  pore,  thoroughly  un- 
comfortable and  ill  at  ease,  thought  of  all  the  hard  positions  of  which  he 
had  ever  read,  and  that  his  was  harder  than  them  all.  Here  was  a  man 
married  to  his  daughter,  in  possession  of  his  daughter's  child,  manifestly 
mad, — and  yet  he  could  do  nothing  to  him !  He  was  about  to  return  to 
the  seat  of  his  government,  and  he  must  leave  his  own  child  in  this  mad- 
man's i>ower !  Of  course,  his  daughter  could  not  go  with  him,  leaving  her 
child  in  this  madman's  hands.  He  had  been  told  that  even  were  he  to 
attempt  to  prove  the  man  to  be  mad  in  Italy,  the  process  would  be  slow ; 
and,  before  it  could  be  well  commenced,  Trevelyan  would  be  off  with  the 
child  elsewhere. '  There  never  was  an  embarrassment,  thought  Sir  Marma- 
duke,  out  of  which  it  was  so  impossible  to  find  a  clear  way. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Glascock  and  Trevelyan  were  visiting  the  child. 
It  was  evident  that  the  father,  let  him  be  ever  so  mad,  had  discerned  the 
expediency  of  allowing  some  one  to  see  that  his  son  was  alive  and  in 
health.  Mr.  Glascock  did  not  know  much  of  children,  and  could  only  say 
afterwards  that  the  boy  was  silent  and  very  melancholy,  but  clean,  and 
apparently  well.  It  appeared  that  he  was  taken  out  daily  by  his  father  in 
the  cool  hours  of  the  morning,  and  that  his  father  hardly  left  him  from 
the  time  that  he  was  taken  up  till  he  was  put  to  bed.  But  Mr.  Glascock's 
desire  was  to  see  Trevelyan  alone,  and  this  he  did  after  they  had  left  the 
boy.    "  And  now,  Trevelyan,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"To  do?" 

"  In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  live  ?  I  want  you  to  be  reasonable 
with  me." 

"  They  do  not  treat  me  reasonably." 

"Are  you  going  to  measure  your  own  conduct  by  that  of  other  people  ? 
In  the  first  place,  you  should  go  back  to  England.  What  good  can  you 
do  here  P  "  Trevelyan  shook  his  head, 'but  remained  silent.  '*  Tou  can- 
not like  this  life.'' 

"  No,  indeed.    But  whither  can  I  go  now  that  I  shall  like  to  live  ?  " 

"Why  not  home?" 

"  I  have  no  home." 

"Why  not  go  back  to  England?  Ask  your  wife  to  join  you,  and 
return  with  her.  She  would  go  at  a  word."  The  poor  wretch  again 
shook  his  head.  "  I  hope  you  think  that  I  speak  as  your  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Glascock. 

"  I  believe  you  do." 

"  I  will  say  nothing  of  any  imprudence ;  but  you  cannot  believe  that 
she  has  been  untrue  to  you  ?  "  Trevelyan  would  say  nothing  to  this,  but 
stood  silent  waiting  for  Mr.  Glascock  to  continue.  *'  Let  her  come  back 
to  you — ^here ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  you  can  arrange  it,  go  to  your  own 
home." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  something  ?"  said  Trevelyan. 

"What  is  it?" 

He  came  up  close  to  Mr.  Glascock,  and  put  his  hamd  upon  his  visitor's 
shoulder.  <'  I  will  tell  you  what  she  would  do  at  once.  I  dare  say  that 
she  would  come  to  me.  I  dare  say  that  she  would  go  with  me.  I  am 
sure  she  would.    And  directly  she  got  me  there,  she  would — ^say  that  I 
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was — mad!  She, — ^my  wife,  would  do  it!  He, — that  furious,  ignorant 
old  man  below,  tried  to  do  it  before.  His  wife  said  that  I  was  mad." 
He  paused  a  moment,  as  though  waiting  for  a  reply ;  but  Mr.  Glascock 
had  none  to  make.  It  had  not  been  his  object,  in  the  advice  which  he 
had  given,  to  entrap  the  poor  fellow  by  a  snare,  and  to  induce  him  so  to 
act  that  he  should  deliver  himself  up  to  keepers  ;  but  he  was  well  aware 
<  that  wherever  Trevelyan  might  be,  it  would  be  desirable  that  he  should 
be  placed  for  awhile  in  the  charge  of  some  physician.  He  could  not  bring 
himself  at  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  repudiate  the  idea  by  which  Tre- 
velyan was  actuated.  "  Perhaps  you  think  that  she  would  be  right  F  " 
said  Ti^eveiyan. 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  she  would  do  nothing  that  is  not  for  the  best," 
said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  I  can  see  it  all.  I  will  not  go  back  to  England,  Mr.  Glascock.  X 
hi  tend  to  travel.  I  shall  probably  leave  this  and  go  to — ^to — to  Greece, 
perhaps.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  this,  and  I  like  it  for  that  reason ;  but  X 
shall  not  stay  here.  If  my  wife  likes  to  travel  with  me,  she  can  come. 
But, — ^to  England  I  will  not  go." 

"  You  will  let  the  child  go  to  his  mother?" 

"  Certainly  not.  If  she  wants  to  see  the  child,  he  is  here.  If  she  will 
come, — ^without  her  father, — she  shall  see  him.  She  shall  not  take  him 
from  hence.  Nor  shall  she  return  to  live  with  me,  without  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  fault,  and  promises  of  an  amended  life.  I  know  what  I 
am  saying,  Mr.  Glascock,  and  have  thought  of  these  things  perhaps  more 
than  you  have  done.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  me ;  but  now,  if 
you  please,  I  would  prefer  to  be  alone." 

Mr.  Glascock,  seeing  that  nothing  farther  could  be  done,  joined  Sir 
Marmaduke,  and  the  two  walked  down  to  their  carriage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  Mr.  Glascock,  as  he  went,  declared  his  conviction  that  the 
unfortunate  man  was  altogether  mad,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  some  interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  for  the  protection, 
of  the  child.  How  this  could  be  done,  or  whether  it  could  be  done  in 
time  to  intercept  a  farther  flight  on  the  part  of  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Glascock 
oould  not  say.  It  was  his  idea  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  herself  go  out 
to  Casalunga,  and  try  the  force  of  her  own  persuasion. 

"  I  believe  that  he  would  murder  her,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  He  would  not  do  that.  There  is  a  glimmer  of  sense  in  all  his  mad- 
ness, which  will  keep  him  from  any  actual  violence." 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

I  GAN  SLEEP   ON    THE  BOAfiDB. 


Thbee  days  after  this  there  came  another  carriage  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  Casalunga  stood,  and  a  lady  got  out  of  it  all  alone.  It  was 
Emil)^  Trevelyan,  and  she  had  come  thither  from  Siena  in  quest  of  her 
husband  and  her  child.  On  the  previous  day  Sir  Marmaduke's  courier 
had  been  at  the  house  with  a  note  from  the  wife  to  the  husband,  and  had 
returned  with  an  answer,  in  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  told  that,  if  she 
would  come  quite  alone,  she  should  see  her  child.  Sir  Marmaduke  had 
'  been  averse  to  any  further  intercourse  with  the  man,  other  than  what 
might  be  made  in  accordance  with  medical  advice,  and,  if  possible,  with 
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government  authority.  Lady  Rowley  had  assented  to  her  daughter's ' 
wish,  but  had  suggested  that  she  should  at  least  be  allowed  to  go  also, — 
at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  But  Emily  had  been  very 
firm,  and  Mr.  Glascock  heid  supported  her.  He  was  confident  that  the 
man  would  do  no  harm  to  her,  and  he  was  indisposed  to  believe  that  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  could  be  procured  in 
such  a  case  with  sufficient  celerity  to  be  of  use.  He  still  thought  it  might 
be  possible  that  the  wife  might  prevail  over  the  husband,  or  the  mother 
over  the  father.  Sir  Marmaduke  was  at  last  obliged  to  yield,  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  went  to  Siena  with  no  other  companion  but  the  courier.  From 
Siena  she  made  the  journey  quite  alone  ;  and  having  learned  the  circum- 
stances of  the  house  from  Mr.  Glascock,  she  got  out  of  the  carriage,  and 
-walked  up  the  hill.  There  were  still  the  two  men  coopering  at  the  vats, 
but  she  did  not  stay  to  speak  to  them,  ^he  went  through  the  big  gates, 
and  along  the  slanting  path  to  the  door,  not  doubting  of  her  way ; — for 
Mr.  Glascock  had  described  it  all  to  her,  making  a  small  plan  of  the 
premises,  and  even  explaining  to  her  the  position  of  the  room  in  which 
her  boy  and  her  husband  slept.  She  found  the  door  open,  and  an  Italian 
maid-servant  at  once  welcomed  her  to  the  house,  and  assured  her  that  the 
signer  would  be  with  her  immediately.  She  was  sure  that  the  girl  knew 
that  she  was  the  boy's  mother,  and  was  almost  tempted  to  ask  questions 
at  once  as  to  the  state  of  the  household ;  but  her  knowledge  of  Italian 
was  slight,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  so  utterly  a  stranger  in  the  land  that 
she  could  dare  to  trust  no  one.  Though  the  heat  was  great,  her  face  was 
covered  with  a  thick  veil.  Her  dress  was  black,  from  head  to  foot,  and 
she  was  as  a  woman  who  mourned  for  her  husband.  She  was  led  into  the 
room  which  her  father  had  been  allowed  to  enter  through  the  window ; 
and  here  she  sat,  in  her  husband's  house,  feeling  that  in  no  position  in  the 
world  could  she  be  more  utterly  separated  from  the  interests  of  all  around 
her.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door  was  opened,  and  her  husband  was  with 
her,  bringing  the  bov  in  hfs  hand.  He  had  dressed  himself  with  some 
care ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  garments  which  he  wore  did  not 
make  him  appear  thinner  even  and  more  haggard  than  he  had  looked  to 
be  in  his  old  dressing-gown.  He  had  not  shaved  himself,  but  his  long 
hair  was  brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  after  a  fashion  quaint  and  very 
foreign  to  his  former  ideas  of  dress.  His  wife  had  not  expected  that  her 
child  would  come  to  her  at  once, — had  thought  that  some  entreaties  would 
be  necessary,  some  obedience  perhaps  exacted  from  her,  before  she  would 
be  allowed  to  see  him ;  and  now  her  heart  was  softened,  and  she  was 
grateful  to  her  husband.  But  she  could  not  speak  to  him  till  she  had  had 
the  boy  in  her  arms.  She  tore  off  her  bonnet,  and  then  clinging  to  the 
child,  covered  him  with  kisses.  **  Louey,  my  darling !  Louey ;  you 
remember  mamma  ? "  The  child  pressed  himself  close  to  the  mother's 
bosom,  but  spoke  never  a  word.  He  was  cowed  and  overcome,  not  only 
by  the  incidents  of  the  moment,  but  by  the  terrible  melancholy  of  his 
whole  life.  He  had  oecn  taught  to  understand,  without  actual  spoken 
lessons,  that  he  was  to  live  with  his  father,  and  that  the  former  woman- 
given  happinesses  of  his  life  were  at  an  end.  In  this  second  visit  from 
his  mother  he  did  not  forget  her.  He  recognised  the  luxury  of  her 
love ;  bitt  it  did  not  occur  to  him  even  to  hope  that  she  might  have 
come  to  rescue  him  from  the  evil  of  his  days.  Trevelyan  was  stand- 
ing by,  the  while,  looking  on ;  but  he  did  not  speak  till  she  addressed 
him. 

^  I  am  so  thankful  to  you  for  bringing  him  to  me,"  she  said. 
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**\  told  you  that  you  should  see  him,"  he  said.  *' Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  better  that  I  should  haye  sent  him  by  a  servant ;  but  there  are 
circumstances  which  make  me  fear  to  let  him  out  of  my  sigbt." 

<*  Do  you  think  that  I  did  not  wish  to  see  you  also  ?  Louis,  why  do 
you  do  me  so  much  wrong  ?  Why  do  you  treat  me  with  such  cruelty  ?  " 
Then  she  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  before  he  could  repulse 
her, — before  he  could  reflect  whether  it  would  be  well  that  he  should 
repulse  her  or  not, — she  had  covered  his  brow  and  cheeks  and  lips  with 
kisses.     *^  Louis,"  she  said ;  '*  Louis,  speak  to  me ! " 

*'  It  is  hard  to  speak  sometimes,"  he  said. 

"  You  love  me,  Louis  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — 1  love  you.    But  I  am  afraid  of  you ! " 

**  What  is  it  that  you  fear  ?  I  would  give  my  life  for  you,  if  yon  would 
only  come  back  to  me  and  let  me  feel  tikat  yqu  believed  me  to  be  true." 
He  shook  his  head,  and  began  to  think, — while  she  still  clung  to  him.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  ber  father  and  mother  had  intended  to  bring  a  mad 
doctor  down  upon  him,  and  he  knew  that  his  wife  was  in  her  mother's 
hands.  Should  he  yield  to  her  now, — should  he  make  her  any  promise, — 
might  not  the  result  be  that  he  would  be  shut  up  in  dark  rooms,  robbed 
of  his  liberty,  robbed  of  what  he  loved  better  than  his  liberty, — his  power 
as  a  man.  She  would  thus  get  the  better  of  him  and  take  the  child,  and 
the  world  would  say  that  in  this  contest  between  him  and  her  he  had  been 
the  sinning  one,  and  she  the  one  against  whom  the  sin  had  been  done.  It 
was  the  chief  object  of  his  mind,  the  one  thing  for  which  he  was  eager, 
that  this  should  never  come  to  pass.  Let  it  once  be  conceded  to  him  firom 
all  sides  that  he  had  been  right,  and  then  she  might  do  with  him  ahnost 
as  she  willed.  He  knew  well  that  he  was  ill.  When  he  thought  of  his 
child,  he  would  tell  himself  that  he  was  dying.  He  was  at  some  moments 
of  his  miserable  existence  fearfully  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  his 
wife,  in  order  that  at  his  death  his  boy  might  not  be  without  a  protector. 
Were  he  to  die,  then  it  would  be  better  that  his  child  should  be  with  its 
mother.  In  his  happy  days,  immediately  after  his  marriage,  he  had  made 
a  will,  in  which  he  had  left  his  entire  property  to  his  wife  for  her  life, 
providing  for  its  subsequent  descent  to  his  child, — or  children.  It  bad 
never  even  occurred  to  his  poor  shattered  brain  that  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  alter  his  will.  Had  he  really  believed  that  his  wife  had  betrayed 
him,  doubtless  he  would  have  done  so.  He  would  have  hated  her,  have 
distrusted  her  altogether,  and  have  believed  her  to  be  an  evil  thing.  He 
had  no  such  belief.  But  in  his  desire  to  achieve  empire,  and  in  the 
sorrows  which  had  come  upon  him  in  his  unsuccessful  struggle,  his  mind 
had  wavered  so  frequently,  that  his  spoken  words  were  no  true  indicators 
of  his  thoughts ;  and  in  all  his  arguments  he  failed  to  express  either  his 
opnvictions  or  his  desires.-  When  he  would  say  something  stronger  than 
he  intended,  and  it  would  be  put  to  him  by  his  wife,  by  her  father  ,or 
mother,  or  by  some  friend  of  hers,  whether  he  did  believe  that  she  had 
been  untrue  to  him,  he  would  recoil  from  the  answer  which  his  heart 
would  dictate,  lest  he  should  seem  to  make  an  acknowledgment  that 
might  weaken  the  ground  upon  which  he  stood.  Then  he  would  satisfy 
his  own  conscience  by  assuring  himself  that  he  had  never  accused  her 
of  such  sin.  She  was  still  clinging  to  him  now  as  his  mind  was  working 
after  this  feishion.  *<  Louis,"  she  said,  <*  let  it  all  be  as  though  there  had 
been  nothing." 

•*  How  can  that  be,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Not  to  others ;~but  to  us  it  can  be  so.    There  shall  be  no  word 
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spoken  of  tliepast."  Again  he  shook  his  head.  <*Will  it  not  behest 
l^t  there  should  he  no  word  spoken  ?  ** 

*' '  Forgiveness  may  he  spoken  with  the  tongue,*  **  he  said,  beginning 
to  quote  from  a  poem  which  had  formerly  been  frequent  in  his  hands. 

"  Cannot  there  be  real  forgiveness  between  you  and  me, — ^between 
husband  and  wife  who,  in  truth,  love  each  other  r  Do  you  think  that  I 
would  tell  you  of  it  again  ?  "  He  felt  that  in  aU  that  she  said  there  was 
an  assumption  that  she  had  been  right,  and  that  he  had  been  wrong.  She 
was  promising  to  forgive.  She  was  undertaking  to  forget.  She  was 
willing^  to  take  him  back  to  the  warmth  of  her  love,  and  the  comfort  of  her 
kindness, — but' was  not  asking  to  be  taken  back.  This  was  what  he  could 
not  and  would  not  endure.  He  had  determined  that  if  she  behaved  well 
to  him,  he  would  not  be  harsh  to  her,  and  he  was  struggling  to  keep  up 
to  his  lesolve.  He  would  accuse  her  of  nothing, — if  he  could  help  it.  But 
he  codd  not  say  a  word  that  would  even  imply  that  she  need  forget, — 
that  she  should  forgive.  It  was  for  him  to  forgive ; — and  he  was  willing 
to  do  %  if  she  would  accept  forgiveness.  "  I  will  never  speak  a  word, 
Louis,''  she  said,  laying  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Totir  heart  is  still  hardened,"  he  replied  slowly. 

"Hard  to  you?" 

'*  And  your  mind  is  dark.  Yon  do  not  see  what  you  have  done.  In 
our  religion,  Emily,  forgiveness  is  sure,  not  after  penitence,  but  with 
repentance." 

•*  What  does  that  mean  P  " 

"  It  means  this,  that  though  I  would  welcome  yon  back  to  my  arms 
wilh  joy,  I  cannot  do  so,  till  you  have — confessed  your  fault." 

*  What  fault,  Louis  ?  If  I  have  made  you  unhappy,  I  do,  indeed,  grieve 
that  it  has  been  so." 

'-  It  is  of  no  use,"  said  he.  '<  I  cannot  talk  about  it.  Do  you  suppose 
Hat  it  does  not  tear  me  to  the  very  soul  to  think  of  it  P  ** 

*  What  is  it  that  you  think,  Louis  P "  As  she  had  been  travelling 
thilher,  she  had  determined  that  she  would  say  anything  that  he  wished 
her  to  say, — make  any  admission  that  might  satisfy  him.  That  she  could 
be  aappy  again  as  other  women  are  happy,  she  did  not  expect ;  but  if  it 
codd  be  conceded  between  them  that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  she 
might  live  with  him  and  do  her  duty,  and,  at  least,  have  her  child  with 
her.  Her  father  had  told  her  that  her  husband  was  mad  ;>  but  she  was 
willing  to  put  up  with  his  madness  on  such  terms  as  these.  What  could 
het  husband  do  to  her  in  his  madness  that  he  could  not  do  also  to  the 
child  P    "  Tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  say,  and  I  will  say  it,"  she  said. 

**  You  have  sinned  against  me,"  he  said,  raising  her  head  gently  from 
his  shoulder. 

"  Never ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  As  God  is  my  judge,  I  never  have  I"  As 
abe  said  this,  she  retreated  and  took  the  sobbing  bo^  again  into  hep  arms. 

He  wafl  at  once  placed  upon  his  guard,  telling  hmiself  that  he  saw  the 
ndcessity  of  holding  by  his  child.  How  could  h&  tell  P  Might  there  not 
be  a  policeman  down  from  Florence,  ready  round  the  house,  to  seize  the 
loy  and  carry  him  away  P  Though  all  his  remaining  life  should  be  a 
torment  to  him,  though  infinite  plagues  should  be  poured  upon  his  head, 
though  he  should  die  like  a  dog,  alone,  unfriended,  and  in  despair,  while 
he  was  fighting  this  battle  of  his,  he  would  not  give  way.  **  That  is  suffi- 
cient," hS  said.    "  Louey  must  return  now  to  lus  own  chamber." 

**  I  may  go  with  him  P  " 

''  No,  Exnily.     You  cannot  go  with  him  now.    I  will  thank  you  to  re- 
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lease  him,  thai  I  inaj  take  him."  She  still  held  the  little  fdlow  closely 
proanod  in  her  anna.  ''Bo  not  reward  me  for  my  courtesy  by  fiooiher  dia- 
obedienoe/'  he  aaid. 

*' Yon  will  let  me  come  again?"  To  this  he  made  no  reply.  "TelLice 
that  I  may  come  again." 

**  I  ^o  not  think  that  I  shall  remain  here  long." 

"  And  I  may  not  stay  now  ?  " 

^  That  would  be  impossible.    There  is  no  accommodation  for  yon." 

**  I  conld  sleep  on  the  boards  beside  his  cot,"  said  Blrs.  Trevelyan. 

"  That  is  my  place/'  he  replied.  "  Yon  may  know  that  he  is  n«t  dis- 
regarded. With  my  own  hands  I  tend  him  every  morning.  I  ta^  him 
out  mysel£  I  feed  him  myself.  He  says  his  prayers  to  me.  He  learns 
from  me,  and  can  say  his  letters  nicely.  Yon  need  not  fear  for  bin.  No 
mother  was  ever  more  tender  with  her  child  than  I  am  with  him."  Then 
he  gently  withdrew  the  boy  from  her  arms,  and  she  let  her  child  ^,  lest 
he  should  learn  to  know  that  there  was  a  quarrel  between  his  father  and 
his  mother.  *^  If  you  will  excuse  me,"  he  said,  ^  I  will  not  come  d«wn  to 
you  again  to-day.    My  servant  will  see  you  to  your  carriage." 

tk>  he  left  her ;  and  she,  with  an  Italian  girl  at  her  heels,  got  icto  her 
vehicle,  and  was  taken  back  to  Siena.  There  she  passed  the  night  alone 
at  the  inn,  and  on  the  next  morning  returned  to  Florence  by  the  railway. 


CHAPTEB  LXXX. 

WILL  THEY  DESPISE  HDf  ? 


O&ADUALLT  the  news  of  the  intended  marriage  between  Mr.  Glascock  aid 
Miss  Spalding  spread  itself  over  Florence,  and  x>eople  talked  about  it  ^th 
that  energy  which  subjects  of  such  moment  certainly  deserve.  Tiat 
Caroline  Spalding  had  achieved  a  very  great  triumph,  was,  of  course,  she 
verdict  of  all  men  and  of  all  women ;  and  I  fear  that  there  was  a  cove- 
sponding  feeling  that  poor  Mr.  Glascock  had*been  triumphed  over,  and  as 
it  were,  subjugated.  In  some  respects  he  had  been  remiss  in  his  dutiei  as 
a  bachelor  visitor  to  Florence, — as  a  visitor  to  Florence  who  had  mmi- 
festly  been  much  in  want  of  a  wife.  He  had  not  given  other  girls  a  air 
chance,  but  had  thrown  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  this  American  fenale 
in  the  weakest  possible  manner.  And  then  it  got  about  the  town  thathe 
had  been  refused  over  and  over  again  by  Nora  Rowley.  It  is  too  p»- 
bable  that  Lady  Rowley  in  her  despair  and  dismay  had  been  indiscret, 
and  had  told  secrets  which  should  never  have  been  mentioned  by  hir. 
And  the  wife  of  the  English  minister,  who  had  some  grudges  of  her  own, 
lifted  her  eyebrows  and  shook  her  head  and  declared  that  all  the  Glascocis 
at  home  would  be  outraged  to  the  last  degree.  "  ^ly  dear  Lady  Rowley," 
she  said,  "  I  don't  know  whether  it  won't  become  a  question  with  then 
whether  thev  should  issue  a  commission  de  lunatico."  Lady  Rowley  dil 
not  know  what  a  commission  de  lunatico  meant,  but  was  quite  willing  t« 
regard  poor  Mr.  Glascock  as  a  lunatic.  **  And  there  is  poor  Lord  Peter- 
borough at  Naples  just  at  death's  door,"  continued  the  British  Minister's 
wife.  In  this  she  was  perhaps  nearly  correct ;  but  as  Lord  Peterborough 
had  now  been  in  the  same  condition  for  many  months,  as  his  mind  had 
altogether  p;one,  and  as  the  doctor  declared  that  ho  might  live  in  his  pre- 
sent condition  for  a  year,  or  for  years,  it  could  not  feurly  be  said  that  Mr. 
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Glascock  was  acting  without  due  filial  feeling  in  engaging  himself  to  many 
a  young  lady.  **  And  she  such  a  creature ! "  said  Lady  Rowley,  with 
emphasis.  This  the  British  Minister's  wife  noticed  simply  by  shaking  her 
hesid.  Caroline  Spalding  was  undoubtedly  a  pretty  girl ;  but,  as  the 
British  Minister's  wife  said  afterwards,  it  was  not  surprising  that  poor 
liady  Rowley  should  be  nearly  out  of  her  mind. 

This  had  occurred  a  full  week  after  the  evening  spent  at  Mr.  Spalding's 
house ;  and  even  yet  Lady  Rowley  had  never  been  put  right  as  to  that 
mistake  of  hers  about  Wallachia  Petrie.  That  other  trouble  of  hers,  and 
her  eldest  daughter's  journey  to  Siena,  had  prevented  them  from  going 
out;  and  though  the  matter  had  often  been  discussed  between  Lady 
Rowley  and  Nora,  there  had  not  as  yet  come  between  them  any  proper 
explanation.  Nora  would  declare  that  the  future  bride  was  very  pretty 
and  very  delightful ;  and  Lady  Rowley  would  throw  up  her  hands  in  de- 
spair and  protest  that  her  daughter  was  insane.  "  Why  should  he  not 
marry  whom  he  likes,  mamma  P "  Nora  once  said,  almost  with  indig- 
nation. 

"Because  he  will  disgrace  his  family." 

"  I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean,  mamma.     They  are,  at  any  rate, 
as  good  as  we  are.     Mr.  Spalding  stands  quite  as  high  as  papa  does." 
'*  She  is  an  American,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

"  And  her  family  might  say  that  he  is  an  Englishman,"  said  Nora. 
**My  dear,  if  you  do  not  understand  the  incongruity  between  an  Eng- 
lish peer  and  a  Yankee — female,  I  cannot  help  you.  I  suppose  it  is  because 
you  have  been  brought  up  within  the  limited  society  of  a  small  colony.  If 
so,  it  is  not  your  fault.  But  I  had  hoped  you  had  been  in  Europe  long 
enough  to  have  learned  what  was  what.  Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  she 
will  look  well  when  she  is  presented  to  her  Majesty  as  Lord  Peterborough's 
wife?" 

**  Splendid,"  said  Nora.     "  She  has  just  the  brow  for  a  coronet." 
"  Heavens  and  earth ! "  said  Lady  Rowley,  throwing  up  her  hands. 
"  And  you  believe  that  he  will  be  proud  of  her  in  England  ?  " 
**  I  am  sure  he  will." 

**  My  belief  is  that  he  will  leave  her  behind  him,  or  that  they  will  settle 
somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  America, — out  in  Mexico,  or  Massachussetts,  or 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  do  not  tiiink  that  he  will  have  the  courage  to 
shew  her  in  London." 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  in  the  Protestant  church  at  Florence 
early  in  June,  and  then  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to  go  over  the  Alps,, 
and  to  remain  there  subject  to  tidings  as  to  the  health  of  the  old  man  at 
Naples.  Mr.  Glascock  had  thrown  up  his  seat  in  Parliament,  some  month 
or  two  ago,  knowing  that  he  could  not  get  back  to  his  duties  during  the 
present  session,  and  feeling  that  he  would  shortly  be  called  upon  to  sit  in 
the  other  House.  He  was  thus  free  to  use  his  time  and  to  fix  his  days  as 
he  pleased ;  and  it  was  certainly  clear  to  those  who  knew  him,  that  he  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  American  bride.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  the 
Sfjaldings'  house,  and  was  always  to  be  seen  with  them  in  the  Cascine  and 
at  the  Opera.  Mrs.  Spalding,  the  aunt,  was,  of  course,  in  great  glory.  A 
triumphant,  happy,  or  even  simply  a  splendid  marriage,  for  the  rising  girl 
of  a  family  is  a  great  glory  to  the  maternal  mind*  Mrs.  SpaJding  could 
not  but  be  aware  that  the  'very  air  around  her  seemed  to  breathe  con- 
gratulations into  her  ears.  Her  friends  spoke  to  her,  even  on  indifierent 
subjects,  as  though  everything  was  going  well  with  her, — better  with  her 
than  with  anybody  else ;  and  there  came  upon  her  in  these  days  a  danger- 
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0U8  feeling,  that  in  spite  of  all  the  preachings  of  the  preachers,  the  next 
world  might  perhaps  be  not  so  very  much  better  than  this.  She  was,  in 
&ct,  the  reverse  of  the  medal  of  which  poor  Lady  Rowley  filled  the  obverse. 
And  tha  American  Minister  was  certainly  an  inch  taller  than  before,  and 
made  longer  speeches,  being  much  more  regardless  of  interruption.  Olivia 
was  delighted  at  her  sister's  success,  and  heard  with  rapture  the  description 
of  Monkhams,  which  came  to  her  second-hand  through  her  sister.  It  was 
already  settled  that  she  was  to  spend  her  next  Christmas  at  Monkhams, 
and  perhaps  there  might  be  an  idea  in  her  mind  that  there  were  other 
eldest  sons  of  old  lords  who  would  like  American  brides.  Everything 
around  Caroline  Spalding  was  pleasant, — except  the  words  of  Wallachia 
Petrie. 

Everything  around  her  was  pleasant  till  there  came  to  her  a  touch  of  a 
suspicion  that  the  marriage  which  Mr.  Glascock  was  going  to  make  would 
be  detrimental  to  her  intended  husband  in  his  own  country.  There  were 
man^  in  Florence  who  were  saying  this  besides  the  wife  of  the  English 
Minister  and  Lady  Howley.  Of  course  Caroline  Spalding  herself  was  the 
last  to  hear  it,  and  to  her  the  idea  was  brought  by  Wallachia  Petrie. 
'*  I  wish  I  could  think  you  would  make  yourself  happy, — or  him,"  "Wal- 
lachia had  said,  croaking. 

**  Why  should  I  fail  to  make  him  happy  ?" 

'*  Because  you  are  not  of  the  same  blood,  or  race,  or  manners  as  himself. 
They  say  that  he  is  very  wealthy  in  his  own  country,  and  that  those  who 
live  around  him  will  look  coldly  on  you.** 

**  So  that  he  does  not  look  coldly,  I  do  not  care  how  others  may  look,** 
said  Caroline  proudly. 

''  But  when  he  finds  that  he  has  injured  himself  by  such  a  marriage  in 
the  estimation  of  all  his  friends, — how  will  it  be  then  ?" 

This  set  Caroline  Spalding  thinking  of  what  she  was  doing.  She  began 
to  realise  the  feeling  that  perhaps  she  might  not  be  a  fit  bride  for  an 
English  lord's  son,  and  in  her  agony  she  came  to  Nora  Eowley  for 
counsel.  After  all,  how  little  was  it  that  she  knew  of  the  home  and  the 
country  to  which  she  was  to  be  carried !  She  might  not,  perhaps,  get 
adequate  advice  from  Nora,  but  she  would  probably  learn  something  on 
which  she  could  act.  There  was  no  one  else  among  the  English  at 
Florence  to  whom  she  could  speak  with  freedom.  When  she  mentioned 
her  fears  to  her  aunt,  her  aunt  of  course  laughed  at  her.  Mrs.  Spalding 
told  her  that  Mr*  Glascock  might  be  presumed  to  know  his  own  business 
best,  and  that  she,  as  an  American  lady  of  high  standing, — ^the  niece  of  a 
minister ! — was  a  fitting  match  for  any  Englishman,  let  him  be  ever  so 
much  a  lord.  But  Caroline  was  not  comforted  by  this,  and  in  her  suspense 
she  went  to  Nora  Bowley.  She  wrote  a  line  to  Nora,  and  when  she 
called  at  the  hotel,  was  l^ken  up  to  her  friend's  bed-room.  She  found 
great  difficulty  in  telling  her  story,  but  she  did  tell  it.  "  Miss  Rowley," 
she  said,  "  if  this  is  a  silly  thing  that  he  is  going  to  do,  I  am  bound  to 
save  him  from  his  own  folly.  You  know  your  own  country  better  than  I 
do.  Will  they  think  that  he  has  disgraced  himself  ?  ** 
*'  Certainly  not  that,"  said  Nora. 

**  Shall  I  be  a  load  round  his  neck  ?  Miss  Rowley,  for  my  own  sake  I 
would  not  endure  such  a  position  as  that,  not  even  though  I  love  him. 
But  for  his  sake !    Think  of  that.    If  I  find  that  people  think  ill  of  him, 

— because  of  me 1  '* 

"  No  one  will  think  ill  of  him.** 

*'  Is  it  esteemed  needful  that  such  a  one  as  he  should  marry  a  woman  oi 
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his  own  rank  P  I  can  bear  to  end  it  all  now ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
hear  his  humiliation,  and  my  own  despair,  if  I  find  that  I  have  injured 
him.  Tell  me  plainly, — is  it  a  marriage  that  he  should  not  makeP" 
Nora  paused  for  a  while  before  she  answered,  and  as  she  sat  silent  the 
other  girl  watched  her  £Eice  carefully.  Nora  on  being  thus  consulted,  was 
very  careful  that  her  tongue  should  utter  nothing  that  was  not  her  true 
opinion  as  best  she  knew  how  to  express  it.  Her  sympathy  would  have 
prompted  her  to  give  such  an  answer  as  would  at  once  have  made 
OaroUhe  happy  in  her  mind.  She  would  have  been  delighted  to  have 
been  able  to  declare  that  these  doubts  were  utterly  groundless,  and  this 
hesitation  needless.  But  she  conceived  that  she  owed  it  as  a  duty  from 
one  woman  to  another  to  speak  the  truth  as  she  conceived  it  on  so  moment- 
ous an  occasion,  and  she  was  not  sure  but  that  Mr.  Glascock  would  be 
considered  by  his  friends  in  England  to  be  doing  badly  in  marrying  an 
American  girl.  What  she  did  not  remember  was  this, — that  her  very 
hesitation  was  in  fact  an  answer,  and  such  an  answer  as  she  was  most 
unwilling  to  give.    '^  I  see  that  it  would  be  so,*'  said  Caroline  Spalding. 

«  No ;— not  that." 

"  What  then  ?    WiU  they  despise  him, — and  me  ?  ** 

**  No  one  who  knows  you  can  despise  you.  No  one  who  sees  you  can 
fieul  to  admire  you."  Nora,  as  she  said  this,  thought  of  her  mother,  but 
told  herself  at  once  that  in  this  matter  her  mother's  judgment  had  been 
altogether  destroyed  by  her  disappointment.  *'  What  I  think  wiQ  take 
place  will  be  this.    His  family,  when  first  they  hear  of  it,  will  be  sorry." 

**  Then,"  said  Caroline,  "  I  will  put  an  end  to  it." 

**  You  can't  do  that,  dear.  Ton  are  engaged,  and  you  haven't  a  right. 
I  am  engaged  to  a  man,  and  all  my  friends  object  to  it.  But  I  shan't  put 
an  end  to  it.  I  don't  think  I  have  a  right.  I  shall  not  do  it  any  way, 
however." 

"  But  if  it  were  for  his  good  ?  " 

<<  It  couldn't  be  for  his  good.  He  and  I  have  got  to  go  along  together 
somehow." 

"  You  wouldn't  hurt  him,"  said  Caroline. 

**  I  won't  if  I  can  help  it,  but  he  has  got  to  take  me  along  with  him  any 
how ;  and  Mr.  Glascock  has  got  to  take  you.    If  I  were  you,  I  shouldn't  ^ 
ask  any  more  questions." 

"  It  isn't  the  same.  You  said  that  you  were  to  be  poor,  but  he  is  very 
rich.  And  I  am  beginning  to  understand  that  these  titles  of  yours  are 
something  like  kings'  crowns.  The  man  who  has  to  wear  them  can't  do 
just  as  he  pleases  with  them.  Noblesse  oblige.  I  can  see  the  meaning 
of  that,  even  when  the  obligation  itself  is  trumpery  in  its  nature.  If  it 
is  a  man's  duty  to  marrv  a  Talbot  because  he's  a  Howard,  I  suppose  he 
ought  to  do  his  duty."  After  a  pause  she  went  on  again.  "  I  do  believe 
that  I  have  made  a  mistake.  It  seemed  to  be  absurd  at  the  first  to  think 
of  it,  but  I  do  believe  it  now.  Even  what  you  say  to  me  makes  me 
think  it." 

*'  At  any  rate  you  can't  go  back,"  said  Nora  enthusiastically. 

« I  will  try." 

*'  Go  to  himself  and  ask  him.  You  must  leave  him  to  decide  it  at  last. 
I  don't  see  how  a  girl  when  she  is  engaged,  is  to  throw  a  man  over  unless 
he  consents.    Of  course  you  can  throw  yourself  into  the  Amo." 

*'  And  get  the  water  into  my  shoes, — for  it  wouldn't  do  much  more  at 
present." 

^<  And  you  can— jilt  him,"  said  Nora. 
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"  It  would  not  be  jilting  him." 

'^  He  must  decide  that.  If  he  so  regards  it,  it  will  be  so.  I  advise  you 
to  think  no  more  about  it ;  but  if  you  speak  to  anybody  it  should  be  to 
him."  This  was  at  last  the  result  of  Nora's  wisdom,  and  then  the  trwo 
girls  descended  together  to  the  room  in  which  Lady  Rowley  was  sitting 
with  her  other  daughters.  Lady  Rowley  was  very  careful  in  asking  after 
Miss  Spalding's  sister,  and  Miss  Spalding  assured  her  that  Olivia  -was 
quite  well.  Then  Lady  Rowley  made  some  inquiry  about  Olivia  and  Mr. 
Glascock,  and  Miss  Spalding  assured  her  that  no  two  persons  were  ever 
such  allies,  and  that  she  believed  that  they  were  together  at  this  moment 
investigating  some  old  church.  Lady  Rowley  simpered,  and  declared 
that  nothing  could  be  mor6  proper,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  Olivia 
would  like  England.  Caroline  Spalding,  having  stiU  in  her  mind  tKe 
trouble  that  had  brought  her  to  Nora,  had  not  much  to  say  about  this. 
*'  If  she  goes  again  to  England  I  am  sure  she  will  like  it,"  replied  Miss 
Spalding. 

"  But  of  course  she  is  going,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

**  Of  course  she  wiU  some  day,  and  of  course  she'll  like  it,"  said  Miss 
Spalding.    "  We  both  of  us  have  been  there  already." 

"  But  I  mean  Monkhams,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  still  simpering. 

^  I  declare  I  believe  mamma  thinks  that  your  sister  is  to  be  married  to 
Mr.  Glascock !"  said  Lucy. 

"  And  so  she  is ; — isn't  she  ?"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

" Oh,  mamma! "  said  Nora,  jumping  up.  "  It  is  Caroline ; — this  one, 
this  one,  this  one," — and  Nora  took  her  friend  by  the  arm  as  she  spoke, — 
"  it  is  this  one  that  is  to  be  Mrs.  Glascock." 

*'  It  is  a  most  natural  mistake  to  make,"  said  Caroline. 

Lady  Rowley  became  very  red  in  the  face,  and  was  unhappy.  "I 
declare,"  she  said,  "  that  they  told  me  it  was  your  elder  sister." 

"  But  I  have  no  elder  sister,"  said  Caroline,  laughing. 

"Of  course  she  is  oldest,"  said  Nora, — "and  looks  to  be  so,  ever  so 
much.    Don't  you,  Miss  Spalding  ?" 

"  I  have  always  supposed  so." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  at  all,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  who  had  no  image 
before  her  mind's  eye  but  that  of  Wallachia  Petrie,  and  who  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  she  had  disgraced  her  own  judgment  by  the  criticisms 
she  had  expressed  everywhere  as  to  Mr.  Glascock's  bride.  "  I  don't  un- 
derstand it  at  all.  Do  you  mean  that  both  your  sisters  are  younger  than 
you,  Miss  Spalding  ?  " 

"  I  have  only  got  one,  Lady  Rowley." 

"  Mamma,  you  are  thinking  of  Miss  Petrie,"  said  Nora,  clapping  both 
her  hands  together. 

"  I  mean  the  lady  that  wears  the  black  bugles." 

'*  Of  course  you  do ; — ^Ikliss  Petrie.  Mamma  has  all  along  thought 
that  Mr.  Glascock  was  going  to  carry  away  with  him  the  republican 
Browning!" 

"  Oh,  mamma,  how  can  you  have  made  such  a  blunder!"  said  Sophie 
Rowley.    "  Mamma  does  make  such  delicious  blunders." 

"  Sophie,  my  dear,  that  is  not  a  proper  way  of  speaking." 

**  But,  dear  mamma,  don't  you  ?" 

"  If  somebody  has  told  me  wrong,  thai  has  not  been  my  fault,"  said 
Lady  Rowley. 

The  poor  woman  was  so  evidently  disconcerted  that  Caroline  Spalding 
was  quite  unhappy.     "  My  dear  Lady  Rowley,  there  haa  been  no  fault. 
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And  why  shouldn't  it  have  been  bo  ?    Wallachia  is  so  dever,  that  it  is  the 
most  natural  thing  ia  the  world  to  have  thought." 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  some- 
what recovering  herself. 

"You  must  know  the  whole  truth  now,"  said  Nora,  turning  to  her 
friend,  "  and  you  must  not  be  angry  with  us  if  we  Uugh  a  little  at  your 
poetess.  Mamma  has  been  frantic  with  Mr.  Glascock  because  he  has  been 
going  to  marry, — whom  shall  I  say, — her  edition  of  you.  She  has  sworn 
that  he  must  be  insane.  When  we  have  sworn  how  beautiful  you  were, 
and  how  nice,  and  how  jolly,  and  sdl  the  rest  of  it, — she  has  sworn  that 
you  were  at  least  a  hundred,  and  that  you  had  a  red  nose.  You  must 
admit  that  Miss  Petrie  has  a  red  nose." 
"Is  that  a  sin?" 

"  Not  at  all  in  the  woman  who  has  it ;  but  in  the  man  who  is  going  to 
marry  it, — yes.  Can't  you  see  how  we  have  all  1)een  at  cross-purposes, 
and  what  mamma  has  been  thinking  and  saying  of  poor  Mr.  Glascock  P 
You  mustn't  repeat  it,  of  course ;  but  we  have  had  such  a  battle  here 
about  it.  We  thought  that  mamma  had  lost  her  eyes  and  her  ears  and 
her  knowledge  of  things  in  general.  And  now  it  has  all  come  out !  You 
won't  be  .angry  ?" 
"  Why  should  I  be  angry  P" 

"Miss  Spalding,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  "I  am  really  unhappy  at  what 
has  occurred,  and  I  hope  that  there  may  be  nothing  more  said  about  it. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  somebody  told  me  wrong,  or  I  should  not  have  fallen 
into  such  an  error.  I  beg  your  pardon, — and  Mr.  Glascock's  I " 
"  Beg  Mr.  Glascock's  pardon,  certainly,"  said  Lucy. 
Miss  Spalding  looked  very  pretty,  smiled  very  gracefully,  and  coming 
up  to  Lady  Rowley  to  say  good-bye,  kissed  her  on  her  cheeks.  This 
overcame  the  spirit  of  the  disappointed  mother,  and  Ijady  Rowley  never 
said  another  word  against  Caroline  Spalding  or  her  marriage.  "  Now, 
mamma,  what  do  you  think  of  her  P  "  said  Nora,  as  soon  as  Caroline  was 
gone. 

"  Was  it  odd,  my  dear,  that  I  should  be  astonished  at  his  wanting  to 
marry  that  other  woman  P  " 

"  But,  mamma,  when  we  told  you  that  she  was  young  and  pretty  and 
bright!" 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  all  demented.  I  did  indeed.  I  still  think  it 
ft  pity  that  he  should  take  an  American.  I  think  that  Miss  Spalding  is 
very  nice,  but  there  are  English  giris  quite  as  nice-looking  as  her." 
After  that  there  was  not  another  word  said  by  Lady  Rowley  against 
Caroline  Spalding. 

Kora,  when  she  thought  of  it  all  that  night,  felt  that  she  had  hardly 
spoken  to  Miss  Spalding  as  she  should  have  spoken  as  to  the  treatment  in 
England  which  would  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Glascock's  wife.  She  became 
aware  of  the  effect  which  her  own  hesitation  must  have  had,  and  thought 
that  it  was  her  duty  to  endeavour  to  remove  it.  Perhaps,  too,  the  con- 
version T)f  her  mother  had  some  effect  in  making  her  feel  that  she  had  been 
wiong  in  supposing  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  Caroline's 
position  in  England.  She  had  heard  so  much  adverse  criticism  from  her 
mother  that  she  had  doubted  in  spite  of  her  own  convictions ; — but  now  it 
had  come  to  light  that  Lady  Rowley's  criticisms  had  all  come  from  a  most 
absurd  blunder.  "Only  fancy;" — she  said  to  herself; — "Miss  Petrie 
coining  out  as  Lady  Peterborough  I  Poor  mamma!"  And  then  she 
thought  of  the  reception  which  would  be  given  to  Caroline,  and  of  the 
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place  the  future  Lady  Peterborougli  would  fill  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
glories  of  Monkhams !  Kesolving  that  she  would  do  her  best  to  counts- 
act  any  evil  which  she  might  have  done,  she  seated  herself  at  her  desk, 
and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Miss  Spalding  :— 

<<My  dbab  Caroline, 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  let  me  call  you  so,  as  had  you  not  felt 
towards  me  like  a  friend,  you  would  not  have  come  to  me  to-day  and  told 
me  of  your  doubts.  I  think  that  I  did  not  answer  you  as  I  ought  to  have 
done  when  you  spoke  to  me.  I  did  not  like  to  say  anything  off-hand,  and 
in  that  way  I  misled  you.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  encounter 
nothing  in  England  as  Mr.  Glascock's  wife  to  make  you  uncomfortable, 
and  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  repent.  Of  course  Englishmen  generally 
marry  Englishwomen ;  and,  perhaps,  there  may  be  some  people  who  will 
think  that  such  a  prize  should  not  be  lost  to  their  countrywomen.  But  that 
will  be  all.  Mr.  Glascock  commands  such  universal  respect  that  his  wife 
will  certainly  be  respected,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  will  ever 
come  in  your  way  that  can  possibly  make  you  feel  that  he  is  looked  down 
upon.    I  hope  you  will  understand  what  I  mean. 

"  As  for  your  changing  now,  that  is  quite  impossible.  If  I  were  you,  I 
would  not  say  a  word  about  it  to  any  living  being ;  but  just  go  on, — 
straight  forward, — in  your  own  way,  and  take  the  good  the  gods  provide 
j'ou, — as  the  poet  says  to  the  king  in  the  ode.  And  I  think  the  gods  have 
provided  for  you  very  well, — and  for  him. 

« I  do  hope  that  I  may  see  you  sometimes.  I  cannot  explain  to  you 
how  very  much  out  of  your  line  *  we '  shall  be ; — for  of  course  there  is  a 
'  we.'  People  are  more  separated  with  us  than  they  are,  I  suppose,  with 
you.  And  my  '  we '  is  a  very  poor  man,  who  works  hard  at  writing  in  a 
dingy  newspaper  office,  and  we  shall  live  in  a  garret  and  have  brown 
sugar  in  our  tea,  and  eat  hashed  mutton.  And  I  shall  have  nothing  a 
y«ar  to  buy  my  clothes  with.  Still  I  mean  to  do  it ;  and  I  don't  mean  to 
be  long  before  I  do  do  it.  When  a  girl  has  made  up  her  mind  to  be  mar- 
ried, she  had  better  go  on  with  it  at  once,  and  take  it  all  afterwards  as  it 
may  come.  Kevertheless,  perhaps,  we  may  see  each  other  somewhere, 
ana  I  may  be  able  to  introduce  you  to  the  dearest,  honestest,  very  bes^ 
and  most  affectionate  man  in  the  world.    And  he  is  very,  very  clever. 

"  Yours  very  affectionately, 

'*  Thursday  morning."  "  Nora  Bowlbt. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

MR.   GLASCOCK  IS  MASTER. 


Caroline  Spaldino,  when  she  received  Nora's  letter,  was  not  disposed  to 
give  much  weight  to  it.  She  declared  to  herself  that  the  girl's  unpre- 
meditated expression  of  opinion  was  worth  more  than  her  studied  words. 
But  she  was  not  the  less  grateful  or  the  less  loving  towards  her  new 
friend.  She  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  Nora  at  that  splendid 
abode  in  Enghmd  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much, — ^but  she  thought  also 
that  in  that  splendid  abode  she  herself  ought  never  to  have  part  or  share. 
If  it  were  the  case  that  this  were  an  unfitting  match,  it  was  clearly  her 
duty  to  decide  that  there  should  be  no  marriage.    Nora  had  been  quite 
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light  in  bidding  her  speak  to  Mr.  Glascock  himself,  and  to  Mr.  Glascock 
she  would  go.  But  it  was  very  difficult  for  her  to  determine  on  the 
manner  in  which  she  would  discuss  the  subject  with  him.  She  thought 
that  she  could  be  firm  if  her  mind  were  once  made  up.  She  believed  that 
perhaps  she  was  by  nature  more  firm  than  he.  In  all  their  intercourse 
together  he  had  ever  yielded  to  her ;  and  though  she  had  been  always 
pleased  and  grateful,  there  had  grown  upon  ber  an  idea  that  he  was  per- 
haps too  easy, — ^that  he  was  a  man  as  to  whom  it  was  necessary  that  they 
who  loved  him  should  see  that  he  was  not  led  away  by  weakness  into 
folly.  But  she  would  want  to  learn  something  from  him  before  her  de- 
cision was  finally  reached,  and  in  this  she  foresaw  a  great  difficulty.  In 
her  trouble  she  went  to  her  usual  counsellor, — ^the  Republican  Browning. 
In  such  an  emergency  she  could  hardly  have  done  worse.  '*  Wally,'* 
she  said,  ''  we  talk  about  England,  and  Italy,  and  France,  as  though  we 
knew  all  about  them ;  but  how  hard  it  is  to  realise  the  difference  between 
one's  own  country  and  others." 

'^  We  can  at  least  learn  a  great  deal  that  is  satisfactory,"  said  Walla- 
chia.  ''  About  one  out  of  every  five  Italians  can  read  a  book,  about  two 
out  of  every  five  Englishmen  can  read  a  book.  Out  of  every  five  New 
Englanders  four  and  four-fifths  can  read  a  book.  I  guess  that  is  knowing 
a  good  deal." 
"  I  don't  mean  in  statistics." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  are  to  learn  anything  about  any  country 
except  by  statistics.  I  have  just  discovered  that  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children " 

"  Oh,  Wally,  I  can't  talk  about  that, — not  now  at  least.  What  I  can- 
not realise  is  this, — what  sort  of  a  life  it  is  that  they  will  lead  at  Monk- 
hams." 

'*  Plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  I  guess ;  and  you'll  always  have  to  go  round 
in  fine  clothes." 

"  And  that  will  be  all  ?  " 

''No; — not  all.  There  will  be  carriages  and  horses,  and  all  manner 
of  people  there  who  won't  care  much  about  you.  If  he  is  firm, — ^very 
firm ; — if  he  have  that  firmness  which  one  does  not  often  meet,  even  in  an 
American  man,  he  will  be  able,  after  a  while,  to  give  you  a  position  as  an 
English  woman  of  rank."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Wallachia  Petrie  had 
been  made  aware  of  Caroline's  idea  as  to  Mi;;  Glascock's  want  of  purpose. 
"And  that  will  be  all?" 

"  If  you  have  a  baby,  they'll  let  you  go  and  see  it  tyo  or  three  times  a 
day.  1  don't  suppose  you  will  be  allowed  to  nurse  it,  because  they  never 
do  in  England.  You  have  read  what  the  Saturday  Review  says.  In 
every  other  respect  the  Saturday  Review  has  been  the  falsest  of  all  false 
periodicals,  but  I  guess  it  has  been  pretty  true  in  what  it  has  said  about 
English  women." 
"  I  wish  I  knew  more  about  it  really." 

"  When  a  man  has  to  leap  through  a  window  in  the  dark,  Caroline,  of 
course  he  doubts  whether  the  feather  bed  said  to  be  below  will  be  soft 
enough  for  him." 

"I  shouldn't  fear  the  leap  for  myself,  if  it  wouldn't  hurt  him.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  that  society  can  be  so  formed  that  a  man  should  lose 
caste  because  he  doesn't  marry  just  one  of  his  own  set  ?  " 

"It  has  been  so  all  over  the  world,  my  dear.    If  like  to  like  is  to  be 
true  anywhere,  it  should  bo  true  in  marriage." 
**  Yes ;— but  with  a  difference.    He  and  I  are  like  to  like.    We  come 
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of  the  same  race,  we  speak  the  same  language,  we  worship- the  same  Qod, 
we  have  the  same  ideas  of  culture  and  of  pleasures.  The  difference  is  one 
that  is  not  patent  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear.  It  is  a  difference  of  accidental 
incident,  not  of  nature  or  of  acquirement." 

"  I  guess  you  would  find,  Caroline,  that  a  jury  of  English  matrons 
sworn  to  try  you  fairly,  would  not  find  you  to  he  entitled  to  come  among^ 
them  as  one  of  themselves.'* 

«  And  how  will  that  affect  him  P  " 

*'  Less  powerfully  than  many  others,  because  he  is  not  impassioned. 
He  is,  perhaps — ^lethargic." 

"  No,  Wally,  he  is  not  lethargic." 

"  If  you  ask  me  I  must  speak.  It  would  harass  some  men  ahnost  to 
death ;  it  will  not  do  so  with  him.  He  would  probably  find  his  happiness 
best  in  leaving  his  did  country  and  coming  among  your  people." 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Glascock, — the  future  Lord  Peterborough, — ^leaving* 
England,  abandoning  Monkhams,  deserting  his  duty  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  going  away  to  live  in  an  American  town,  in  order  that  he 
might  escape  the  miseries  which  his  wife  had  brought  upon  him  in  his 
own  countiy,  was  more  than  Caroline  could  bear.  She  knew  that,  at  any 
rate,  it  would  not  come  to  that.  The  lord  of  Monkhams  would  live  at 
Monkhams,  though  the  heavens  should  fall — ^in  regard  to  dom^ic  com- 
forts. It  was  dear  to  Caroline  that  Wallachia  Petne  had  in  truth  never 
brought  home  to  her  own  imagination  the  position  of  an  English  peer. 
<<  I  don't  think  you  imderstand  the  people  at  all,"  she  said  angnly. 

*'  You  think  that  you  can  understand  them  better  because  you  are  en- 
gaged to  this  man !  "  said  Miss  Petrie,  with  well-pronounced  irony.  "  You 
have  found  generally  that  when  the  sim  shines  in  your  eyes  your  sight  is 
improved  by  it !  You  think  that  the  love-talk  of  a  lew  weeks  gives 
clearer  instruction  than  the  laborious  reading  of  many  volumes  and 
thoughtful  converse  with  thinking  persons !  I  hope  that  you  may  find  it 
so,  Caroline."    So  saying  Wallachia  Petrie  walked  off  in  great  dudgeon. 

Miss  Petrie,  not  having  learned  from  her  many  volumes  and  her  much 
converse  with  thoughtful  persons  to  read  human  nature  aright,  was  con- 
vinced by  this  conversation  that  her  friend  Caroline  was  blind  to  all 
results,  and  was  determined  to  go  on  with  this  dangerous  marriage, 
having  the  rays  of  that  sim  of  Monkhams  so  full  upon  her  eyes  that  she 
could  not  see  at  alL  She  was  specially  indignant  at  finding  l^at  her  own 
words  had  no  effect.  But,  unfortunately,  her  words  had  had  much  effect ; 
and  Caroline,  though  she  had  contested  her  points,  had  done  so  only  wi& 
the  intention  of  producing  her  Mentor's  admonitions.  Of  course  it  was 
out  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Glascock  should  go  and  live  in  Providence, 
Khode  Island,  from  which  thriving  town  Caroline  Spalding  had  come ; 
but,  because  that  was  impossible,  it  was  not  the  less  probable  that  he 
might  be  degraded  and  made  miserable  in  his  own  home.  That  suggested 
jury  of  British  matrons  was  a  frightful  conclave  to  contemplate,  and 
Caroline  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  verdict  given  in  reference  to  her- 
self would  be  adverse  to  her.  So  she  sat  and  meditated,  and  spoke  not  a 
word  further  to  any  one  on  the  subject  till  she  was  alone  with  the  man 
that  she  loved. 

Mr.  Spalding  at  this  time  inhabited  the  ground  floor  of  a  large  palace 
in  the  city,  from  ^\hich  there  was  access  to  a  garden  which  at  thijs  period 
of  the  year  was  green,  bright,  and  shady,  and  which  as  being  in  the  centre 
of  a  city  was  large  and  luxurious.  From  one  end  of  the  house  there  pro- 
jected a  covered  terrace,  or  loggia,  in  which  there  were  chairs  and  tables. 
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sciilptured  omamentB,  busts,  and  old  monumental  relics  let  into  the  -wall 
in  profusion.  It  was  half  chamber  and  half  garden, — such  an  adjunct  to  a 
liouse  as  in  our  climate  would  give  only  an  idea  of  cold,  rheumatism,  and 
a  false  romance,  but  under  an  Italian  sky,  is  a  luxury  daily  to  be  enjoyed 
during  most  months  of  the  year.  Here  Mr.  Glascock  and  Caroline  had 
passed  many  hours, — and  here  they  were  now  seated,  late  in  the  evening, 
while  all  others  of  the  family  were  away.  As  far  as  regarded  the  rooms 
occupied  by  the  American  Minister,  they  had  the  house  and  garden  to 
themselves,  and  there  never  could  come  a  tune  more  appropriate  for  the 
saying  of  a  thiag  di£B.cult  to  be  said.  Mr.  Glascock  had  heard  from  his 
father's  physician,  and  had  said  that  it  was  nearly  certain  now  that  he 
need  not  go  down  to  Naples  again  before  his  marriage.  Caroline  was  trem- 
bling, not  knowing  how  to  speak,  not  knowing  how  to  begin ; — but  resolved 
that  the  thing  should  be  done.  **  He  will  never  know  you,  Carxy,*'  said  Mr. 
Glascock.     "It  is, perhaps,  hardly  a  sorrow  to  me,  but  it  is  a  regret." 

**  It  w6uld  have  been  a  sorrow  perhaps  to  him  had  he  been  able  to  know 
me,"  said  she,  taking  the  opportunity  of  rushing  at  her  subject. 
**  Why.so  ?    Of  all  human  beings  he  was  the  softest-hearted." 
"  Not  *Boffcer-hearted  than  you,  Charles.     But  soft  hearts  h%ve  to  be 
hardened." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    Am  I  becoming  obdurate  P  " 
"  I  am,  Charles,"  she  said.     "  I  have  got  something  to  say  to  you. 
What  will  your  uncles  and  aunts  and  your  mother's  relations  say  of  me 
when  they  see  me  at  Monkhams  ?  " 

"  They  will  swear  to  me  that  you  are  charming ;  and  then, — ^when  my 
back  is  turned, — ^they'll  pick  you  to  pieces  a  little  among  themselves.  I 
believe  that  is  the  way  of  the  world,  ahd  I  don't  suppose  that  we  are  to  do 
better  than  others." 

"  And  if  you  had  married  an  English  girl,  a  Lady  Augusta  Somebody, 
— would  they  pick  her  to  pieces  ?  " 
"  I  guess  they  would,  as  you  say." 
«  Just  the  same  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  anybody  escapes,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  But  that  won't 
prevent  their  becoming  your  bosom  friends  in  a  few  weeks  time." 

"  No  one  will  say  that  you  have  been  wrong  to  marry  an  American 
girl?" 
.  "  Now,  Carry,  what  is  the  meaning  of  aU  this  ?  " 
"  Do  you  know  any  man  in  your  position  who  ever  did  marry  an  American 
girl ; — any  man  of  your  rank  in  England  ?  "  Mr.  Glascock  began  to  think 
of  the  case,  and  could  not  at  the  moment  remember  any  instance. 
"  Charles,  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  the  first." 

"  And  yet  somebody  must  be  first,  if  the  thing  is  ever  to  be  done ; — and 
I  am  too  old  to  wait  on  the  chance  of  being  the  second." 

She  felt  that  at  the  rate  she  was  now  progressing  she  would  only  run 
from  one  little  suggestion  to  another,  and  that  he,  either  wilfully  or  in 
sheer  simplicity,  would  take  such  suggestions  simply  as  jokes ;  and  she 
was  aware  that  she  lacked  the  skiU  to  bring  the  conversation  round  gra- 
dually to  the  point  which  she  was  bound  to  reach.  She  must  make  another 
dash,  let  it  be  ever  so  sudden.  Her  mode  of  doing  so  would  be  crude, 
ugly, — ^almost  vulgar  she  feared ;  but  she  would  attain  her  object  and  say 
what  she  had  to  say.  When  once  she  had  warmed  herself  with  the  heat 
which  argument  would  produce,  then,  she  was  pretty  sure,  she  would  find 
herself  at  least  as  strong  as  he.  *^  I  don't  know  that  the  thing  ought  to 
be  done  at  all,"  she  said.    During  the  last  moment  or  two  he  hAd  put  his 
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arm  Tonnd  her  waist ;  and  she,  not  choosing  to  bid  him  desist  from  em- 
bracing her,  but  nnwUling  in  her  present  mood  to  be  embraced,  got  np 
and  stood  before  him.  '<  I  have  thought,  and  thought,  and  thought,  and 
feel  that  it  should  not  be  done.  In  marriage,  like  should  go  to  like."  She 
despised  herself  for  using  WaUachia's  words,  but  they  fitted  in  so  use- 
fully, that  she  could  not  refrain  from  them.  "  I  was  wrong  not  to  know 
it  before,  but  it  is  better  to  know  it  now,  than  not  to  have  known  it  till 
too  late.  Everything  that  I  hear  and  see  tells  me  that  it  would  be  so.  If 
you  were  simply  an  Englishman,  I  would  go  anywhere  with  you  ;  but  I 
am  not  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  an  English  lord.  The  time  would  come  when 
I  should  be  a  disgrace  to  you,  and  then  I  should  die." 

<^I  think  I  should  go  near  dying  myself,"  said  he,  "if  you  were  a  dis- 
grace to  me."  He  had  not  risen  from  his  chair,  and  sat  calmly  looking 
up  into  her  face. 

"We  have  made  a  mistake,  and  let  us  unmake  it,"  she  continued. 
**  I  will  always  be  your  friend.  I  will  correspond  with  yon.  I  will  come 
and  see  your  wife. 

«  That  will  be  very  kind ! " 

"  Charles,  if  you  laugh  at  me,  I  shall  be  angry  with  you.  It  is  right 
that  you  should  look  to  your  future  life,  as  it  is  right  that  I  should  do  so 
also.  Bo  you  think  that  I  am  joking  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  do  not 
mean  it?" 

"  You  have  taken  an  extra  dose  this  morning  of  Wallachia  Petrie,  and 
of  course  you  mean  it." 

"  If  you  think  that  I  am  speaking  her  mind  and  not  my  own,  you  do 
not  know  me." 

^<And  what  is  it  you  propose?"  he  said,  still  keeping  his  seat  and 
looking  calmly  up  into  her  face. 
"Simply  that  our  engagement  should  be  over." 
"And  why?" 

"  Because  it  is  not  a  fitting  one  for  you  to  have  made.  I  did  not 
understand  it  before,  but  now  I  do.  It  will  not  be  good  for  yon  to  marry 
an  American  girl.  It  will  not  add  to  your  happiness,  and  may  destroy 
it.  I  have  learned,  at  last,  to  know  how  much  higher  is  your  position 
than  mine." 

"  And  I  am  to  be  supposed  to. know  nothing  about  it  ?  " 
"  Your  fault  is  only  this, — that  you  have  been  too  generous.     I  can  be 
generous  al^o." 

"  Now,  look  here,  Caroline,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  if  on  such  a 
subject  I  speak  plainly.    You  must  not  even  be  angry  if  I  laugh  a  little." 
"  Pray  do  not  laugh  at  me ! — ^not  now." 

"  I  must  a  little,  Carry.  "Why  am  I  to  be  supposed  to  be  so  ignorant 
of  what  concerns  my  own  happiness  and  my  own  duties  ?  If  you  will  not 
sit  down,  I  will  get  up,  and  we  will  take  a  turn  together."  He  rose  from 
his  seat,  but  they  did  not  leave  the  covered  terrace.  They  moved  on  to 
the  extremity,  and  then  he  stood  hemming  her  in  against  a  marble  table 
in  the  comer.  "  In  making  this  rather  wild  proposition,  have  you  con- 
sidered me  at  all  ?  " 
"  I  have  endeavoured  to  consider  you,  and  you  only." 
"And  how  have  you  done  it?  By  the  aid  of  some  misty,  fer-fetched 
ideas  respecting  English  society,  for  whi6h  you  have  no  basis  except  your 
own  dreams, — and  by  the  fantasies  of  a  rabid  enthusiast." 

"  She  is  not  rabid,"  said  Caroline  earnestly ;  "  other  people  think  just 
the  same." 
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"  My  dear,  there  is  only  one  person  whose  thinking  on  this  suhject  is 
of  any  avail,  and  I  am  that  person.  Of  course,  I  can't  drag  you  into 
church  to  be  married,  but  practically  you  can  not  help  yourself  from 
being  taken  there    now.      As  there    need  be  no  question  about  our 

marriage, — which  is  a  thing  as  good  as  done ** 

''It is  not  done  at  all,''  said  Caroline. 

''I  feel  quite  satisfied  you  will  not  jilt  me,  and  as  I  shall  insist  on 
having  the  ceremony  performed,  I  choose  to  regard  it  as  a  certainty. 
Passing  that  by,  then,  I  will  go  on  to  the  results.  My  uncles,  and  aunts, 
and  cousins,  and  the  people  you  talk  of,  were  very  reasonable  folk  when  I 
last  saw  them,  and  quite  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  re- 
gard me  as  the  head  of  their  family.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  shall  find 
them  equally  reasonable  when  we  get  home ;  but  should  they  be  changed, 
should  there  be  any  sign  shewn  that  my  choice  of  a  wife  had  occasioned 
displeasure, — such  displeasure  would  not  affect  you." 
"  But  it  would  affect  you." 

''  Not  at  all.    In  my  own  house  I  am  master, — ^and  I  mean  to  continue 
to  be  so.     Tou  will  be  mistress  there,  and  the  only  fear  touching  such  a 
position  is  that  it  may  be  recognised  by  others  too  strongly.    You  have 
nothing  to  fear,  Carry," 
"  It  is  of  you  I  am  thinking." 

"  Nor  have  I.  What  if  some  old  woman,  or  even  some  young  woman, 
should  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  wife  I  have  chosen,  because  she  has  not 
been  chosen  from  among  their  own  countrywomen,  is  that  to  be  a  cause  of 
soffenng  to  us  ?  Can  not  we  rise  above  that, — blasting  as  it  would  do  for 
a  few  weeks,  a  month  or  two  perhaps, — say  a  year, — ^till  my  Caroline 
^11  hav^^  made  herself  known  ?  I  think  that  we  are  strong  enough  to 
live  down  a  trouble  so  light."  He  had  come  close  to  her  as  he  was 
speaking,  and  had  again  put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  She  tried  to  escape 
Kom  his  embrace, — ^not  with  persistency,  not  with  the  strength  which 
always  suffices  for  a  woman  when  the  embrace  is  in  truth  a  thing  to  be 
avoided,  but  clutching  at  his  fingers  with  hers,  pressing  them  rather  than 
loosening  their  grasp.  "  No,  Carry,"  he  continued ;  "  we  have  got  to  go 
through  with  it  now,  and  we  will  try  and  make  the  best  of  it.  You  may 
trust  me  that  we  shall  not  find  it  difficult, — not,  at  least,  on  the  ground 
of  your  present  fears.  I  can  bear  a  heavier  burden  than  you  will  bring 
upon  me." 

''  I  know  that  I  ought  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  right,"  she  said,  stiU 
struggling  with  his  hand. 

"  And  I  know  that  you  can  prove  nothing  of  the  kind.  Dearest,  it  is 
fixed  between  us  now,  and  do  not  let  us  be  so  silly  as  to  raise  imaginary 
difficulties.  Of  course  you  would  have  to  marry  me,  even  if  there  were 
cause  for  such  fears.  If  there  were  any  great  cause,  still  the  game  would 
be  worth  the  candle.  There  could  be  no  going  back,  let  the  &ar  be  what 
it  might.  But  there  need  be  no  fear  if  you  will  only  love  me."  She  felt 
that  he  was  altogether  too  strong  for  her, — ^that  she  had  mistaken  his 
character  in  supposing  that  she  could  be  more  firm  than  he.  He  was  so 
strong  that  he  treated  her  almost  as  a  child ; — and  yet  she  loved  him 
infinitely  the  better  for  so  treating  her.  Of  course,  she  knew  now  that 
her  objection,  whether  true  or  unsubstantial,  could  not  avail..  As  he 
stood  with  his  arm  roupd  her,  she  was  powerless  to  contradict  him  in  any- 
thing. She  had  so  far  acbiowledged  this  that  she  no  longer  struggled 
with  him,  but  allowed  her  hand  to  remain  quietly  within  his.  If  there 
was  no  going  back  from  this  bargain  that  had  been  made,~why,  then,  there 
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was  no  need  for  combating.  And  -when  he  stooped  over  and  kissed  her 
lips,  she  had  not  a  word  to  say.  "  Be  good  to  me,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  me 
that  I  am  right." 

"  You  must  be  master,  I  smppose,  whether  you  are  right  or  wrong.     A 
man  always  thinks  himsdf  entitled  to  his  own  way." 

"Why,  yes.  When  he  has  won  the  battle,  he  claims  his  captive. 
Now,  the  truth  is  this,  I  have  won  the  battle,  and  your  friend.  Miss 
Petrie,  has  lost  it.  I  hope  she  will  imderstand  that  she  has  been  beaten 
at  last  out  of  the  field."  As  he  said  this,  he  heard  a  step  behind  them, 
and  turning  round  saw  Wallachia  there  almost  before  he  could  drop 
his  arm. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  intruded  on  you,"  she  said  very  grimly. 
"  Not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Glascock.     "  Caroline  and  I  have  had  a 
little  dispute,  but  we  have  settled  it  without  coming  to  blows." 

'''•  I  do  not  suppose  that  an  English  gentleman  ever  absolutely  strikes  a 
lady,"  said  Wallachia  Petrie. 

"  Not  except  on  strong  provocation,"  said  Mr.  Glascock.   **  In  reference 
to  wives,  a  stick  is  allowed  as  big  as  your  thumb." 

"  I  have  heard  that  it  is  so  by  the  laws  of  England,"  said  Wallachia. 
"How  can  you  be  so  ridiculous,  Wally !"  said  Caroline.     "There  is 
nothing  that  you  would  not  believe." 

'*  I  hope  that  it  may  never  be  true  in  your  case,"  said  Wallachia, 
A  couple  of  days  after  this  Miss  Spalding  found  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  explain  the  circumstances  of  her  position  to 
Nora.  She  had  left  Nora  with  the  purpose  of  performing  a  very  high- 
minded  action,  of  sacrificing  herself  for  the  sake  of  her  lover,  of  gi\dng  up 
all  her  golden  prospects,  and  of  becoming  once  again  the  bosom  friend  of 
Wallachia  Petrie,  with  this  simple  consolation  for  her  future  life, — that 
she  had  refused  to  marry  an  English  nobleman  because  the  English  noble- 
man's condition  was  unsuited  to  her.  It  would  have  been  an  episode  in 
female  life  in  which  pride  might  be  taken ; — ^but  all  that  was  now  changed. 
She  had  made  her  little  attempt, — ^had  made  it,  as  she  felt,  in  a  very 
languid  manner,  and  had  found  herself  treated  as  a  child  for  doing  so. 
Of  course  she  was  happy  in  her  ill  success ;  of  course  she  would  have 
been  broken-hearted  had  she  succeeded.  But,  nevertheless,  she  was  some- 
what lowered  in  her  own  esteem,  and  it  was  necessary  that  she  should 
acknowledge  the  truth  to  the  friend  whom  she  had  consulted.  A  day  or 
two  had  passed  before  she  foimd  herself  alone  with  Nora,  but  when*  she 
did  so  she  confessed  her  failure  at  once. 
"  You  told  him  all,  then  ?  "  said  Nora. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  told  him  all.    That  is,  I  could  not  really  tell  him.     When 
the  moment  came  I  had  no  words." 
"  And  what  did  he  say  P  " 

"  He  had  words  enough.    I  never  knew  him  to  be  eloquent  before." 
"  He  can  speak  out  if  he  likes,"  said  Nora. 

"  So  I  have  found, — ^with  a  vengeance.  Nobody  was  ever  so  put  down 
as  I  was.  Don't  you  know  that  there  are  times  when  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  worth  your  while  to  put  out  your  strength  against  an  adversary  ?  ^  it 
was  with  him.  He  just  told  me  that  he  was  my  master,  and  that  I  was 
to  do  as  he  bade  me. 

"  And  what  did  you  say  P  " 

"I  promised  to  be  a  good  girl,"  said  Caroline,  "and  not  to  pretend 
to  have  any  opinion  of  my  own  ever  again.    And  so  we  kissed,  and  were 


friends.' 
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**  I  dare  say  there  was  a  kiss,  my  dear.'* 

"Of  course  there  was ; — 6md  he  held  me  in  his  arms,  and  comforted 
me,  and  told  me  how  to  behave ;— just  as  you  would  do  a  little  girl.  It's 
all  over  now,  of  course ;  and  if  there  be  a  mistake,  it  is  his  fault.  I  feel 
that  all  responsibility  is  gone  from  myself,  and  that  for  all  the  rest  of 
my  life  I  have  to  do  just  what  he  tells  me." 

**  And  what  says  the  divine  Wallachia  ?  " 

"  Poor  Wally !  She  says  nothing,  but  she  thinks  that.  I  am  a  castaway 
and  a  recreant.  I  am  a  recreant,  I  know ; — but  yet  I  think  that  I  was 
right.     I  know  I  could  not  help  myself." 

"  Of  course  you  were  right,  my  dear,"  said  the  sage  Nora.  "  If  you  had 
the  notion  in  your  head,  it  was  -wise  to  get  rid  of  it ;  but  I  knew  how  it 
would  be  when  you  spoke  to  him." 

**  You  were  not  so  weak  when  he  came  to  you.!' 

"  That  was  altogether  another  thing.  It  was  not  arranged  in  heaven 
that  I  was  to  become  his  captive." 

After  that  Wallachia  Petrie  never  again  tried  her  influence  on  her 
former  friend,  but  admitted  to  herself  that  the  evil  was  done,  and  that  it 
cjould  not  be  remedied.  According  to  her  theory  of  life,  Caroline  Spalding 
had  been  wrong,  and  weak, — had  shewn  herself  to  be  comfort-loving  and 
luxuriously-minded,  had  looked  to  get  her  happiness  from  soft  effeminate 
pleasures  rather  than  from  rational  work  and  the  useful,  independent 
exercise  of  her  own  intelligence.  In  the  privacy  of  her  little  chamber 
Wallachia  Petrie  shed, — not  absolute  tears, — but  many  tearful  thoughts 
over  her  friend.  It  was  to  her  a  thing  very  terrible  that  the  chosen  one  of 
her  heart  should  prefer  the  career  of  an  English  lord's  wife  to  that  of  an 
American  citizenness,  with  all  manner  of  capability  for  female  voting, 
female  speech-making,  female  poetising,  and,  perhaps,  female  political 
action  before  her.  It  was  a  thousand  pities !  "  You  may  take  a  horse 
to  water,"  —  said  Wallachia  to  herself,  thinking  of  the  ever-freshly 
springing  fountain  of  her  own  mind,  at  which  Caroline  Spalding  would 
always  have  been  made  welcome  freely  to  quench  her  thirst, — "  but  you 
cannot  make  him  drink  if  he  be  not  athirst."  In  the  future  she  would 
have  no  friend.  Never  again  would  she  subject  herself  to  the  disgrace  of 
such  a  failure.  But  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  made,  and.  she  knew  that  it 
was  bootless  to  waste  her  words  farther  on  Caroline  Spalding.  She  left 
Florence  before  the  wedding,  and  returned  alone  to  the  land  of  liberty. 
She  wrote  a  letter  to  Caroline  explaining  her  conduct,  and  Caroline 
Spalding  shewed  the  letter  to  her  husband,— as  one  that  was  both  loving 
and  eloquent. 

"Very  loving  and  very  eloquent,"  he  said.  "But,  nevertheless,  one- 
does  think  of  sour  grapes." 

"  There  I  am  sure  you  wrong  her,"  said  Caroline. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 
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DxTBiNG  these  days  there  were  terrible  doings  at  Exeter.  Camilla  had 
sworn  that  if  Mr.  Gibson  did  not  come  to,  there  should  be  a  tragedy,  and 
it  appeared  that  she  was  inclined  to  keep  her  word.  Immediately  after 
the  receipt  of  her  letter  from  Mr.  Gibson  she  had  had  an  interview  with  that 
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gentleman  in  his  lodgings,  and  had  asked  him  his  intentions.  He  had 
taken  measures  to  fortify  himself  against  such  an  attack ;  but,  whatever 
those  measures  were,  Camilla  had  broken  tlirough  them.  She  had  stood 
before  him  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair,  and  he  had  been  dumb  in  her 
presence.  It  had  perhaps  been  well  for  him  that  the  eloquence  of  her 
mdignation  had  been  so  great  that  she  had  hardly  been  able  to  pause  a 
moment  for  a  reply.  "  Will  you  take  your  letter  back  again  P  "  she  had 
said.  **I  should  be  wrong  to  do  that,"  he  had  lisped  out  in  reply, 
«  because  it  is  true.  As  a  Christian  minister  I  could  not  stand  with  you 
at  the  altar  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth."  In  no  other  way  did  he  attempt  to 
excuse  himself, — ^but  that,  twice  repeated,  filled  up  aJl  the  pause  which 
she  made  for  him. 

There  never  had  been  such  a  case  before, — so  impudent,  so  cruel,  so 
gross,  so  uncalled  for,  so  unmanly,  so  unnecessary,  so  unjustifiable,  so 
damnable, — so  sure  of  eternal  condemnation !  All  this  she  said  to  him 
with  loud  voice,  and  clenched  fist,  and  starting  eyes, — ^regardless  utterly 
of  any  listeners  on  the  stairs,  or  of  outside  passers  in  the  street.  In  very 
truth  6he  was  moved  to  a  sublimity  of  indignation.  Her  low  nature 
became  nearly  poetic  under  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  her.  She  was 
almost  tempted  to  tear  him  with  her  hands,  and  inflict  upon  him  at  the 
moment  some  terrible  vengeance  which  should  be  told  of  for  ever  in  the 
annals  of  Exeter.  A  man  so  mean  as  he,  so  weak,  so  cowardly,  one  so 
little  of  a  hero ; — that  he  should  dare  to  do  it,  and  dare  to  sit  there  before 
her,  and  to  say  that  he  would  do  it !  "  Your  gown  shall  be  torn  off  your 
back,  sir,  and  the  very  boys  of  Exeter  shall  drag  you  through  the 
^tters ! "  To  this  threat  he  said  nothing,  but  sat  mute,  hiding  his  face 
in  his  hands.  ''  And  now  tell  me  this,  sir ; — is  there  anything  between 
you  and  Bella- P"  But  there  was  no  voice  in  reply.  "Answer  my 
question,  sir.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  it."  Still  he  said  not  a  word. 
"  Listen  to  me.  Sooner  than  that  you  and  she  should  be  man  and  wife, 
I  would  stab  her !  Yes,  I  would ; — ^you  poor,  jwJtry,  lying,  cowardly 
creature ! ''  She  remained  with  him  for  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  then 
banged  out  of  the  room  flashing  back  a  look  of  scorn  at  him  as  she  went. 
Martha,  before  that  day  was  over,  had  learned  the  whole  story  from  Mr. 
Gibson's  cook,  and  had  told  her  mistress. 

"  I  did  not  think  he  had  so  much  spirit  in  him,"  was  Miss  Stanbury's 
answer.  Throughout  Exeter  the  great  wonder  arising  from  the  crisis 
was  the  amount  of  spirit  which  had  been  displayed  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

When  he  was  left  alone  ho  shook  himself,  and  began  to  think  that  if 
there  were  danger  that  such  interviews  might  occur  frequently  he  had 
better  leave  Exeter  for  good.  As  he  put  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  he 
declared  to  himself  that  a  very  little  more  of  that  kind  of  thing  would  kill 
him.  When  a  couple  of  hours  liad  passed  over  his  head  he  shook  himself 
again,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  intended  mother-in-law. 

**  I  do  not  mean  to  complain,"  he  said,  "  God  knows  I  have  no  right ; 
but  I  cannot  Stand  a  repetition  of  what  has  occurred  just  now.  If  your 
j'ounger  daughter  comes  to  see  me  again  I  must  refuse  to  see  her,  and 
shall  leave  the  town.  I  am  ready  to  make  what  reparation  may  be  possible 
for  the  mistiike  into  which  I  have  fallen. 

«  T.  G." 

# 

Mrs.  French  was  no  doubt  much  afraid  of  her  jrounger  daughter,  but 
Bhe  was  less  afraid  of  her  than  were  other  people.    Familiai-ity,  they  say, 
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breeds  contempt ;  and  who  can  be  so  familiar  with  a  child  as  its  parent  ? 
She  did  not  in  her  heart  believe  that  Camilla  would  murder  anyb(^y,  and 
she  fnlly  realised  the  conviction  that,  even  after  all  that  was  come  and 
gone,  it  would  be  better  that  one  of  her  daughters  should  have  a  husband 
than  that  neither  should  be  so  blessed.  If  only  Camilla  coiUd  be  got 
out  of  Exeter  for  a  few  months, — ^how  good  a  tbing  it  would  be  for  them 
all !  She  had  a  brother  in  Gloucester, — ^if  only  he  could  be  ^ot  to  take 
Camilla  for  a  few  months !  And  then,  too,  she  knew  that  if  the  true 
rights  of  her  two  daughters  were  strictly  and  impartially  examined,  Ara- 
bella's claim  was  much  stronger  than  any  that  Camilla  could  put  forward 
to  the  hand  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

'^  You  must  not  go  there  again,  Camilla,"  the  mother  said. 

"  I  shall  go  whenever  I  please,"  replied  the  fury. 

**  Now,  Camilla,  we  may  as  well  understand  each  other.  I  will  not 
have  it  done.  If  I  am  provoked,  I  wiU  send  to  your  uncle  at  Gloucester." 
Now  the  uncle  at  Gloucester  was  a  timber  merchant,  a  man  with  protu- 
berant eyes  and  a  great  square  chin, — known  to  be  a  very  fitem  man 
indeed,  and  not  at  all  afraid  of  young  women. 

**  What  do  I  care  for  my  uncle  ?    My  uncle  would  take  my  part." 

<<  No,  he  would  not.  The  truth  is,  Camilla,  you  interfered  with  Bella 
first." 

**  Mamma,  how  dare  you  say  so !  "  ' 

''  You  did,  my  dear.    And  these  are  the  consequences." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  to  be  Mrs.  Gibson  P  " 

'<  I  sa^  nothing  about  that.  But  I  do  not  see  why  they  shouldn't  be 
married  if  their  hearts  are  inclined  to  each  other." 

"I  will  die  first!" 

"  Your  dying  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Camilla." 

"Andlwill  kill  her!" 

"  If  you  speak  to  me  again  in  that  way  I  will  write  to  your  uncle  at 
Gloucester.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for  you  both,  and  I  will  not 
bear  such  treatment." 

**  And  how  am  I  treated  P  " 

**  You  should  not  have  interfered  with  your  sister." 

"  You  are  all  in  a  conspiracy  together,"  shouted  Camilla,  "  you  are ! 
There  never  was  anybody  so  badly  treated, — ^never, — never, — ^never! 
What  will  everybody  say  of  me  P  " 

**  They  will  pity  you,  if  you  will  be  quiet." 

**  I  don't  want  to  be  pitied ; — I  won't  be  pitied.  I  wish  I  could  die,^ 
and  I  will  die !  Anybody  else  would,  at  any  rate,  have  had  their  mother 
and  sister  with  them !  "  Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  real,  true,  womanly 
tears. 

After  this  there  was  a  lull  at  Heavitree  for  a  few  days.  Camilla  did 
not  speak  to  her  sister,  but  she  condescended  to  hold  some  intercourse 
with  her  mother,  and  to  take  her  meals  at  the  family  table.  She  did  not 
go  out  of  the  house,  but  she  employed  herself  in  her  own  roomj  doing  no 
one  knew  what,  with  all  that  new  clothing  and  household  gear  which  was 
to  have  been  transferred  in  her  train  to  Mr.  Gibson's  house.  Mrs.  French 
was  somewhat  uneasy  about  the  new  clothing  and  household  gear,  feeling 
that,  in  the  event  of  Bella's  marriage,  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
must  be  transferred  to  the  new  bride.  But  it  was  impossible  at  the  present 
moment  to  open  such  a  subject  to  Camilla ; — it  would  have  been  as  a  pro- 
position to  a  lioness  respecting  tiie  taking  away  of  her  whelps.  Never- 
theless^ the  day  must  soon  come  in  which  something  must  be  said  about 
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the  cloiJiiiig  and  houfiehold  gear.  All  the  property  that  had  been  sent  into 
the  house  at  Camilla's  orders  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as  Camilla's 
perquisites,  now  that  Camilla  was  not  to  be  married.  '^  Do  you  know^ 
what  she  is  doing,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  French  to  her  elder  daughter. 

"  Perhaps  she  is  picking  out  the  marks/'  said  Bella. 

'*  I  don't  think  she  would  do  that  as  yet,"  said  Mrs.  French. 

"  She  might  just  as  well  leave  it  alone,"  said  Bella,  feeHng  that  one  of 
the  two  letters  would  do  for  her.  But  neither  of  them  dared  to  speak  to 
her  of  her  occupation  in  these  first  days  of  her  despair. 

Mr.  Gibson  in  the  meantime  remained  at  home,  or  only  left  his  house  to 
go  to  the  Cathedral  or  to  visit  the  narrow  confines  of  his  little  jyarish. 
When  he  was  out  he  felt  that  everybody  looked  at  him,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  people  whispered  about  him  when  they  saw  him  at  his  usual  desk 
in  the  choir.  His  Mends  passed  him  merely  bowing  to  him,  and  he  was 
aware  that  he  had  done  that  which  would  be  regarded  by  every  one  around 
him  as  impardonable.  And  yet, — what  ought  he  to  have  done?  He 
acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  had  been  very  foolish,  mad, — quite 
demented  at  the  moment, — when  he  allowed  himself  to  think  it  possible 
that  he  should  marry  Camilla  French.  But  having  found  out  how  mad  he 
had  been  at  that  moment,  having  satisfied  himself  that  to  live  with  her  as 
his  wife  would  be  impossible,  was  he  not  right  to  break  the  engagement  ? 
Could  anything  be  so  wicked  as  marrying  a  woman  whom  he — hated  ? 
Thus  he  tried  to  excuse  himself;  but  yet  he  knew  that  all  the  world  would 
condemn  him.  Life  in  Exeter  would  be  •  impossible,  if  no  way  to  social 
pardon  could  be  opened  for  him.  He  was  wrLling  to  do  anything  within 
bounds  in  mitigation  of  his  offence.  He  would  give  up  fifty  pounds  a  year 
to  Camilla  for  his  life, — or  he  would  marry  Bella.  Yes ;  he  would  marry 
Bella  at  once, — if  Camilla  would  only  consent,  and  give  up  that  idea  of 
stabbing  some  one.  Bella  French  was  not  very  nice  in  his  eyes ;  but  she 
was  quiet,  he  thought,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  live  with  her.  Never- 
theless, he  told  himself  over  and  over  again  that  the  manner  in  which 
unmarried  men  with  incomes  were  set  upon  by  ladies  in  want  of  husbands 
was  very  disgraceful  to  the  country  at  large.  That  mission  to  Natal 
which  had  once  been  offered  to  him  would  have  had  charms  for  him  now, 
of  which  he  had  not  recognised  the  force  when  he  rejected  it. 

**  Do  you  think  that  he  ever  was  really  engaged  to  her  P "  Dorothy 
said  to  her  aunt.  Dorothy  was  now  living  in  a  seventh  heaven  of  hap- 
piness, writing  love-letters  to  Brooke  Burgess  every  other  day,  and  de- 
voting to  this  occupation  a  number  of  hours  of  which  she  ought  to  have 
been  ashamed;  making  her  purchases  for  her  wedding, — with  nothing, 
however,  of  the  magnificence  of  a  Camilla, — ^but  discussing  everything 
with  her  aunt,  who  urged  her  on  to  extravagances  which  seemed  beyond 
the  scope  of  her  own  economical  ideas ;  settling,  or  trying  to  settle,  little 
difficulties  which  perplexed  her  somewhat,  and  wondering  at  her  own 
career.  She  could  not  of  course  be  married  without  the  presence  of  her 
mother  and  sister,  and  her  aunt, — with  something  of  a  grim  courtesy, — 
had  intimated  that  they  should  be  made  welcome  to  the  house  in  the  Close 
for  the  special  occasion.  But  nothing  had  been  said  about  Hugh.  The 
wedding  was  to  be  in  the  Cathedral,  and  Dorothy  had  a  little  scheme  in 
her  head  for  meeting  her  brother  among  the  aisles.  He  would  no  doubt 
come  down  with  Brooke,  and  nothing  perhaps  need  be  said  about  it  to 
Aunt  Stanbury.  But  still  it  was  a  trouble.  Her  aunt  had  been  so  good 
that  Dorothy  felt  that  no  step  should  be  taken  which  would  vex  tie  old 
woman.    It  was  evident  enough  that  when  permission  had  been  given  for 
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the  visit  of  Mrs.  Stanbury  andPriscilla,  Hugh's  name  had  been  purposely 
kept  back.  There  had  been  no  accidental  omission.  Dorothy,  therefore, 
did  not  dare  to  mention  it,— ^and  yet  it  was  essential  for  her  happiness 
that  he  should  be  there.  At  the  present  moment  Miss  Stanbury' s  intense 
interest  in  the  Stanbury  wedding  was  somewhat  mitigated  by  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  Mr.  Gibson's  refusal  to  be  married.  Dorothy  was  so 
shocked  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  believe  the  statement  that  had 
reached  tbem  through  Martha. 

"  Of  course  he  was  engaged  to  her.  "We  all  knew  that,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

"  I  think  there  must  have  been  some  mistake,"  said  Dorothy.  "  I  don't 
see  how  he  could  do  it." 

"  There  is  no  knowing  what  people  can  do,  my  dear,  when  they're  hard 
driven.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  a  lawsuit  now,  and  he'll  have  to  pay 
ever  so  much  money.  Well,  well,  well !  see  what  a  deal  of  trouble  you 
might  have  saved ! " 

"  But  he'd  have  done  the  same  to  me,  aunt ; — only,  you  know,  I  never 
could  have  taken  him.    Isn't  it  better  as  it  is,  aunt  ?    Tell  me." 

"  I  suppose  young  women  always  think  it  best  when  they  can  get  their 
own  ways.    An  old  woman  like  me  has  only  got  to  do  what  she  is  bid." 

"  But  this  was  best,  aunt ; — was  it  not  ?  " 

"  My  dear,  you've  had  your  way,  and  let  that  be  enough.  Poor  Camilla 
French  is  not  allowed  to  have  hers  at  all.  Dear,  dear,  dear !  I  didn't 
think  the  man  would  ever  have  been  such  a  fool  to  begin  with ; — or  that 
he  would  ever  have  had  the  heart  to  get  out  of  it  afterwards. ' '  It  astonished 
Dorothy  to  find  that  her  aunt  was  not  loud  in  reprobation  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
very  dreadful  conduct. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  French  had  written  to  her  brother  at  Gloucester. 
The  maid-servant,  in  making  Miss  Camilla's  bed,  and  in  "putting  the 
room  to  rights,"  as  she  called  it, — ^which  description  probably  was  intended 
to  cover  the  circumstances  of  an  accurate  search, — had  discovered,  hid- 
den among  some  linen, — a  carving  knife !  such  a  knife  as  is  used  for  the 
cutting  up  of  fowls ;  and,  after  two  days*  interval,  had  imparted  the  dis- 
covery to  Mrs.  French.  Instant  visit  was  made  to  the  pantry,  and  it  was 
found  that  a  very  aged  but  unbroken  and  sharply-pointed  weapon  was 
missing.  Mrs.  French  at  once  accused  Camilla,  and  Camilla,  after  some 
hesitation,  admitted  that  it  might  be  there.  Molly,  she  said,  was  a  nasty, 
sly,  wicked  thing,  to  go  looking  in  her  drawers,  and  she  would  never  leave 
anything  unlocked  again.  The  knife,  she  declared,  had  been  taken  up- 
stairs, because  she  had  wanted  something  very  sharp  to  cut, — the  bones  of 
her  stays.  The  knife  was  given  up,  but  Mrs.  French  thought  it  best  to 
write  to  her  brother,  Mr.  Crump.  She  was  in  great  doubt  about  sundry 
matters.  Had  the  carving  knife  really  pointed  to  a  domestic  tragedy ; — 
and  if  so,  what  steps  ought  a  poor  widow  to  take  with  such  a  daughter  P 
And  what  ought  to  be  done  about  Mr.  Gibson  ?  It  ran  through  Mrs. 
French's  mind  that  tmless  something  were  done  at  once,  Mr.  Gibson 
would  escape  scot  free.  It  was  her  wish  that  he  should  yet  become  her 
son-in-law.  Poor  Bella  was  entitled  to  her  chance.  But  if  Bella  was  to 
be  disappointed, — from  fear  of  carving  knives,  or  for  other  reasons, — then 
there  came  the  question  whether  Mr.  Gibson  should  not  be  made  to  pay  in 
purse  for  the  mischief  he  had  done.  With  all  these  thoughts  and  doubts 
running  through  her  head,  Mrs.  French  wrote  ta  her  brother  at  Glou- 
cester. 

There  came  back  an  answer  from  Mr.  Crump,  in  which  that  gentleman 
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expressed  a  very  strong  idea  that  Mr.  Gibson  should  be  prosecnted  for 
damages  with  the  utmost  Tirulence,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  No 
compromise  should  be  accepted.  Mr.  Crump  would  himself  come  to  Sxeter 
and  see  the  lawyer  as  soon  as  he  should  be  told  that  there  was  a  lawyer  to 
be  seen.  As  to  the  carving  knife,  Mr.  Crump  was  of  opinion  that  it  did  not 
mean  anything.  Mr.  Crump  was  a  gentleman  who  did  not  beUeve  in  strong 
romance,  but  who  had  great  trust  in  all  pecuniary  damis.  The  Frenches 
had  always  been  genteel.  The  late  Captain  French  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  at  ordinary  times  and  seasons  the  Frenches  were  rather 
ashamed  of  the  Crump  connection.  But  now  the  timber  merchant  might 
proTC  himself  to  be  a  usefal  friend. 

Mrs.  French  showed  her  brother's  letter  to  Bella, — and  poor  Bella  was 
again  sore-hearted,  seeing  that  nothing  was  said  in  it  of  her  claims.  *'  It 
w^  be  dreadful  scandal  to  have  it  all  in  the  papers ! "  said  Bella. 

"  But  what  can  we  do  ?  ** 

"Anything  would  be  better  than  that,"  said  Bella.  "  And  yon  don't 
want  to  punish  Mr.  Gibson,  mamma." 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  see  what  your  uncle  says.  What  can  I  do,  except 
go  to  him  for  advice  P  " 

**  Why  don't  you  go  to  Mr.  Gibson  yourself,  mamma  ?  " 

But  nothing  was  said  to  Camilla  about  Mr.  Crump ; — ^nothing  as  yet. 
Camilla  did  not  love  Mr.  Crump,  but  there  was  no  other  house  except  that 
of  Mr,  Crump's  at  Gloucester  to  which  she  might  be  sent,  if  it  could  be 
arranged  that  Mr.  Gibson  and  Bella  should  be  made  one.  Mrs.  French 
took  her  eldest  daughter's  advice,  and  went  to  Mr.  Gibson ; — taking  ]!(&. 
Crump's  letter  in  her  pocket.  For  herself  she  wanted  nothing, — but  was 
it  not  the  duty  di  her  whole  life  to  fight  for  her  daughters  ?  Poor  woman  f 
If  somebody  would  only  have  taught  her  how  that  duty  might  best  be  done, 
she  would  have  endeavoured  to  obey  the  teaching.  ^  You  know  I  do  not 
want  to  threaten  you,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Gibson ;  "but  you  see  what  my 
brother  says.  Of  course  I  wrote  to  my  brother.  What  coidd  a  poor 
woman  do  in  such  circumstances  except  write  to  her  brother  ?  " 

"  If  you  choose  to  set  the  bloodhounds  of  the  law  at  me,  of  course  you 
can,"  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  law  at  all ; — God  knows  I  do  not !  "  said  Mrs. 
French.  Then  there  was  a  pause.  "  Poor  dear  Bella ! "  ejaculated  Mrs. 
French. 

"  Dear  Bella  I "  echoed  Mr.  Gibson. 

.  "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  about  Bella  P  "  asked  Mrs.  French. 

*'  I  sometimes  think  that  I  had  better  take  poison  and  have  done  with 
it ! "  said  Mr.  Gibson,  feeling  himself  to  be  very  hard  pressed. 


CHAPTER  LXXXin. 

BELLA  VICTRIX. 


Mb.  Crump  arrived  at  Exeter.  Camilla  was  not  told  of  his.  coming  tiU 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived ;  and  then  the  tidings  were 
communicated,  because  it  was  necessary  that  a  change  should  be  made  in 
the  bed-rooms.  She  and  her  sister  had  separate  rooms  when  there  was  no 
visitor  with  them,  but  now  Mr.  Crump  must  be  accommodated.  There 
was  a  long  consultation  between  Bella  and  Mrs.  French,  but  at  last  it  was 
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decided  that  Bella  should  sleep  with  her  mother.  There  would  still  be  too 
much  of  the  lioness  about  Camilla  to  allow  of  her  being  regarded  as  a  safe 
companion  through  the  watches  of  the  night.  '^  Why  is  Uncle  Jonas 
coming  now  P ''  she  asked.  , 

"  I  thought  it  better  to  ask  him/'  said  Mrs.  French. 

After  a  long  pause,  Camilla  asked  anoUier  question.  "Does  Uncle 
Jonas  mean  to  see  Mr.  Gibson  ?  " 

'*!  suppose  he  will/'  said  Mrs.  French. 

**  Then  he  will  see  a  low,  mean  fellow ; — the  lowest,  meanest  fellow 
that  ever  was  heard  of !  But  that  won't  make  much  difference  to  Uncle 
Jonas.  I  wouldn't  have  him  now,  if  he  was  to  ask  me  ever  so ; — ^that  I 
wouldn't ! " 

Mr.  Crump  came,  and  kissed  his  sister  and  two  nieces.  The  embrace 
with  Camilla  was  not  very  affectionate.  "  So  your  Joe  has  been  and 
jilted  you  ?  "  said  Uncle  Jonas ; — "  it's  like  one  of  them  clergymen.  They 
say  so  many  prayers,  they  think  they  may  do  almost  anything  afterwards. 
Another  man  would  have  had  his  head  punched." 

<^  The  less  talk  there  is  about  it  the  better,"  said  Camilla. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Crump  called  by  appointment  on  Mr.  Gibson, 
and  remained  closeted  with  that  gentleman  for  the  greater  portion  of  the 
morning.  Camilla  knew  well  that  he  was  going,  and  went  about  the 
house  like  a  perturbed  spirit  during  his  absence.  There  was  a  look  about 
her  that  made  them  all  doubt  whether  she  was  not,  in  truth,  losiiig  her 
mind.  Her  mother  more  than  once  went  to  the  pantry  to  see  that  the 
knives  were  right ;  and,  as  regarded  that  sharp-pointed  weapon,  was  care- 
ful to  lock  it  up  carefully  out  of  her  daughter's  way.  Mr.  Crump  had 
declared  himself  willing  to  take  Camilla  back  to  Gloucester,  and  had 
laughed  at  the  obstacles  which  his  niece  might,  perhaps,  throw  in  the  way 
of  such  an  arrangement.  ''  She  mustn't  have  much  luggage ; — that  is 
all,"  said  Mr.  Crump.  For  Mr.  Crump  had  been  made  aware  of  the  cir- 
coiQstances  of  the  trousseau.  About  three  o'clock  Mr.  Crump  came  back 
from  Mr.  Gibson's,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  be  left  alone  with  Camilla. 
Mrs.  French  was  prepared  for  everything;  and  Mr.  Crump  soon  foimd 
himself  with  his  yoimger  niece. 

'^  Camilla,  my  dear,"  said  he,  '^  this  has  been  a  bad  business." 

"  I  don't  know  what  business  you  mean.  Uncle  Jonas." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  my  dear ; — you  know.  And  I  hope  it  won't  come  too 
late  to  prove  to  you  that  young  women  shouldn't  be  too  keen  in  setting 
their  caps  at  the  gentlemen.  It's  better  for  them  to  be  hunted,  than  to 
hunt." 

"  Uncle  Jonas,  I  will  not  be  insulted." 

"  Stick  to  that,  my  dear,  and  you  won't  get  into  a  scrape  again.  Now, 
look  here.    This  man  can  never  be  made  to  marry  you,  anyhow." 

<<  I  wouldn't  touch  him  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  if  he  were  kneeling  at  my 
feet!" 

"  That's  right ;  stick  to  that.  Of  course,  you  wouldn't  now,  after  all 
that  has  come  and  gone.    No  girl  with  any  spirit  would." 

"  He's  a  coward  and  a  thief,  and  he'll  be damned  for  what  he  has 

done,  some  of  these  days ! " 

"  T-ch,  t-ch,  t-ch !    That  isn't  a  proper  way  for  a  young  lady  to  talk. 
That's  cursing  and  swearing." 
**  It  isn't  cursing  and  swearing ; — it's  what  the  Bible  says." 
*'  Then  we'll  leave  him  to  the  Bible.    In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gibson 
wants  to  marry  some  one  else,  and  that  can't  hurt  you." 
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"  He  may  many  whom  he  likes ; — ^bat  he  shan't  marry  Bella — ^thafs 
all!" 

"  It  is  Bella  that  he  means  to  marry." 

"  Then  he  won't.  I'll  forbid  the  banns.  Til  write  to  the  bishop.  TU 
go  to  the  church  and  prevent  its  being  done.  I'll  make  snch  a  noise  in 
the  town  that  it  can't  be  done.  It's  no  use  your  looking  at  me  like  that, 
Uncle  Jonas.  I've  got  my  own  feelings,  and  he  shall  never  marry  Bella. 
It's  what  they  have  been  intending  all  through,  and  it  shan't  be  done ! " 

"  It  wiU  be  done." 

**  Uncle  Jonas,  I'll  stab  her  to  the  heart,  and  him  too,  before  Til  see  it 
done !  Though  I  were  to  be  killed  the  next  day,  I  would.  Gould  you 
bear  it?" 

**  I'm  not  a  young  woman.   Kow,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do." 

"  I'U  not  do  anything." 

''Just  pack  up  your  things,  and  start  with  me  to  Gloucester  to- 
morrow." 

"I— won't!" 

**  Then  you'll  be  carried,  my  dear.  I'll  write  to  your  aunt,  to  say 
that  you're  coming ;  and  we'll  be  as  jolly  as  possible  when  we  get  yon 
home." 

"I  won't  go  to  Gloucester,  Uncle  Jonas.  I  won't  go  away  from 
Exeter.  I  won't  let  it  be  done.  She  shall  never,  never,  never  be  that 
man's  wife ! " 

Nevertheless,  on  the  day  but  one  after  this,  Camilla  French  did  go  to 
Gloucester.  Before  she  went,  however,  things  had  to  be  done  in  that 
house  which  almost  made  Mrs.  French  repent  that  she  had  sent  for  so 
stem  an  assistant.  Camilla  was  at  last  told,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
things  which  she  had  prepared  for  her  own  wedding  must  be  given  up  for 
the  wedding  of  her  sister ;  and  it  seemed  that  this  item  in  the  list  of  her 
sorrows  troubled  her  almost  more  than  any  other.  She  swore  that 
whither  she  went  there  should  go  the  dresses,  and  the  handkerchiefs,  and 
the  hats,  the  bonnets,  and  the  boots.  *^  Let  her  have  them,"  Bella  had 
pleaded.  But  Mr.  Crump  was  inexorable.  He  had  looked  into  his  sister's 
affairs,  and  found  that  she  was  already  in  debt.  To  his  practical  mind,  it 
was  an  absurdity  that  the  unmarried  sister  should  keep  things  that  were 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  that  the  sister  that  was  to  be  married  should  be 
without  things  that  were  needed.  There  was  a  big  trunk,  of  which 
Camilla  had  the  key,  but  which,  unfortunately  for  her,  had  been  deposited 
in  her  mother's  room.  Upon  this  she  sat,  and  swore  that  nothing  should 
move  her  but  a  promise  that  her  plunder  should  remain  untouched.  But 
there  came  this  advantage  from  the  terrible  question  of  the  wedding 
raiments, — that  in  her  energy  to  keep  possession  of  them,  she  gradually 
abandoned  her  opposition  to  her  sister's  marriage.  She  had  been  driven 
from  one  point  to  another  till  she  was  compelled  at  last  to  stand  solely 
upon  her  possession.  "  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  her  keep  them,"  said 
Mrs.  French.  "  Trash  and  nonsense !  **  said  Mr.  Crump.  "  If  she  wants 
a  now  frock,  let  her  have  it ;  as"  for  the  sheets  and  tablecloths,  you'd 
better  keep  them  yourself.    But  Bella  must  have  the  rest." 

It  was  found  on  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  she  was  told  that  she  was 
to  depart  that  she  had  in  truth  armed  herself  with  a  dagger  or  clasp  knife. 
She  actually  displayed  it  when  her  uncle  told  her  to  come  away  from  the 
chest  on  which  she  was  sitting.  She  declared  that  she  would  defend  her- 
self there  to  the  last  gasp  of  her  life ;  but  of  course  the  knife  fell  from  her 
hand  the  first  moment  that  she  was  touched.    *'  I  did  think  once  that  she 
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was  going  to  make- a  poke  at  me/'  Mr.  Crump  said  afterwards ;  *'  but  she 
had  screamed  herself  so  weak  that  she  couldn't  do  it." 

When  the  morning  came,  she  was  taken  to  the  fly  and  driven  to  the 
station  without  any  further  serious  outbreak.  She  had  even  condescended 
to  select  certain  articles,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  hymeneal  wealth  behind 
her.  Bella,  early  on  that  morning  of  departure,  with  great  humility, 
implored  h«r  sister  to  forgive  her ;  but  no  entreaties  could  induce  Camilla 
to  address  one  gracious  word  to  the  proposed  bride.  "  You've  been  cheat- 
ing me  all  along!"  she  said;  and  that  was  the  last  word  she  spoke  to 
poor  B«lla. 

She  went,  and  the  field  was  once  more  open  to  the  amorous  Vicar  of  St. 
Peter' s-cum-Pumpkin.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  greatest  difficulties  will 
sink  away,  and  become  as  it  were  nothing,  when  they  are  encountered  face 
to  face.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Gibson's  position  had  been  one  most  trying 
to  the  nerves.  He  had  speculated  on  various  modes  of  escape ; — a  curacy 
in  the  north  of  England  would  be  welcome,  or  the  duties  of  a  missionary 
in  New  Zealand,-— or  death.  To  tell  the  truth,  he  had,  during  the  last 
week  or  two,  contemplated  even  a  return  to  the  dominion  of  Camilla. 
That  there  should  ever  again  be  things  pleasant  for  him  in  Exeter  seemed 
to  be  quite  impossible.  And  yet,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  but  one  after 
tiie  departure  of  Camilla,  he  was  seated  almost  comfortably  with  his  own 
Arabella !  There  is  nothing  that  a  man  may  not  do,  nothing  that  he  may 
not  achieve,  if  he  have  only  pluck  enough  to  go  through  with  it. 

'*  You  do  love  me  ?  "  Bella  said  to  him.  It  was  natural  that  she  should 
ask  him;  but  it  would  have  been  better  perhaps  if  she  had  held  her 
tongue.  Had  she  spoken  to  him  about  his  house,  or  his  income,  or  the 
servants,  or  the  duties  of  his  parish  church,  it  would  have  been  easier  for 
him  to  make  a  comfortable  reply. 

"Yes; — I  love  you,"  he  replied;  "of  course  I  love  you.  We  have 
always  been  friends,  and  I  hope  things  will  go  straight  now.  I  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  go  through,  Bella,  and  so  have  you ; — but  God  will  temper 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lambs."  How  was  the  wind  to  be  tempered  for  the 
poor  lamb  who  can  gone  forth  shorn  down  to  the  very  skin  ! 

Soon  after  this  Mrs.  French  returned  to  the  room,  and  then  there  was 
no  more  romance.  Mrs.  French  had  by  no  means  forgiven  Mr.  Gibson 
all  the  trouble  he  had  brought  into  the  family,  and  mixed  a  certain 
amount  of  acrimony  with  her  entertainment  of  him.  She  dictated  to  him, 
treated  him  with  but  scant  respect,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  let  him  under- 
stand that  he  was  to  be  watched  very  closely  till  he  was  actually  and  abso- 
lutely married.  The  poor  man  had  in  truth  no  further  idea  of  escape. 
He  was  aware  that  he  had  done  that  which  made  it  necessary  that  he 
should  bear  a  great  deal,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  resent  suspicion. 
When  a  day  was  fixed  in  June  on  which  he  should  be  married  at  the 
church  of  Heavitree,  and  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  be  married  by 
banns,  he  had  nothing  to  urge  to  the  contrary.  And  when  it  was  also 
suggested  to  him  by  one  of  the  prebendaries  of  the  Cathedral  that  it  might 
be  well  for  him  to  change  his  clerical  duties  for  a  period  with  the  vicar  of 
a  remote  parish  in  the  north  of  Cornwall, — so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of 
remark  from  those  whom  he  had  scandalised  by  his  conduct, — he  had  no 
objection  to  make  to  that  arrangement.  When  Mrs.  MacHngh  met  him 
in  the  Close,  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  gay  Lothario,  he  shook  his  head 
with  a  melancholy  self-abasement,  and  passed  on  without  even  a  feeling 
of  anger.  "  When  they  smite  me  on  the  right  cheek,  I  turn  unto  them 
my  left,"  he  said  to  himself,  when  one  of  the  cathedral  vergers  remarked 
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to  him  that  after  all  he  was  going  to  be  married,  at  last.  Even  Bella 
became  dominant  over  him,  and  assumed  with  him  occasionally  the  air  of 
one  who  had  been  injured. 

Bella  wrote  a  toucning  letter  to  her  sister, — ^a  letter  that  ought  to  have 
tottched  Camilla,  begging  for  forgiveness,  and  for  one  word  of  sisterly 
love.  Camilla  answered  the  letter,  but  did  not  send  a  word  of  sisterly 
love.  *^  According  to  my  way  of  thinking,  yon  have  been  a  nasty  sly 
thing,  and  I  don't  belieye  you'll  ever  be  happy.  As  for  him,  1*11  never 
speak  to  him  again."  That  was  nearly  the  whole  of  her  letter.  '*  Tou 
must  leave  it  to  time,"  said  Mrs.  French  wisely ;  "  she'll  come  round 
some  day."  And  then  Mrs.  French  thought  how  bad  it  would  be  for  her 
if  the  (laughter  who  was  to  be  her  future  companion  did  not  ''come 
round"  someday. 

And  so  it  was  settled  that  they  should  be  married  in  Heavitree  Church, 
^-Mr.  Gibson  and  his  first  love, — and  things  went  on  pretty  much  as 
though  nothing  had  been  done  amiss.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Cornwall 
came  down  to  take  Mr.  Gibson's  place  at  St.  Peter's-cum-Fumpkin,  while 
his  duties  in  the  Cathedral  were  temporarily  divided  among  the  other 
priest-vicars, — ^with  some  amount  of  grumbling  on  their  x>ait.  Bcdla 
commenced  her  modest  preparations  wi&out  any  of  the  eclat  which  had 
attended  Camilla's  operations,  but  she  felt  more  certainty  of  ultimate 
success  than  had  ever  fallen  to  Camilla's  lot.  In  spite  of  all  that  had 
come  and  gone,  Bella  never  feared  again  that  Mr.  Gibson  would  be 
untrue  to  her.  In  regard  to  him,  it  must  be  doubted  whether  Nemesis 
ever  fell  upon  him  with  a  hand  sufficiently  heavy  to  punish  him  for  the 
great  sins  which  he  had  manifestly  committed.  He  had  encountered  a 
bad  week  or  two,  and  there  had  been  days  in  which,  as  has  been  said,  he 
thought  of  Nafal,  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  even  of  annihilation ;  but 
no  real  punishment  seemed  to  fall  upon  him.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
when  the  whole  arrangement  was  settled  for  him,  and  when  he  heard  that 
Camilla  had  yielded  to  the  decrees  of  Fate,  he  did  not  rather  flatter  him- 
self on  being  a  successful  man  of  intrigue, — whether  he  did  not  ta^e  some 
glory  to  himself  for  his  good  fortune  with  women,  and  pride  himself 
amidst  his  self-reproaches  for  the  devotion  which  had  been  displayed  for 
him  by  the  fair  sex  in  general.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  taught  him- 
self to  believe  that  at  one  time  Dorothy  Stanbury  was  devotedly  in  love 
with  him,  and  that  when  he  reckoned  up  his  sins  she  was  one  of  those  in 
regard  to  whom  he  accounted  himself  to  have  been  a  sinner.  The  spirit  of 
intrigue  with  women,  as  to  which  men  will  flatter  themselves,  is  customarily 
BO  vile,  so  mean,  so  vapid  a  reflection  of  a  feeling,  so  aimless,  resultless, 
and  utterly  unworthy !  Passion  exists  and  has  its  sway.  Vice  has  its 
votaries, — and  there  is,  too,  that  worn-out  longing  for  vice,  "  prurient, 
yet  passionless,  cold-studied  lewdness,"  which  drags  on  a  feeble  continu- 
ance with  the  aid  of  money.  But  the  commonest  folly  of  man  in  regard 
to  women  is  a  weak  taste  for  intrigue,  with  little  or  nothing  on  which  to 
feed  it ; — a  worse  than  feminine  aptitude  for  male  coquetry,  which  never 
ascends  beyond  a  desire  that  somebody  shall  hint  that  there  is  something 
peculiar ;  and  which  is  shocked  and  retreats  backwards  into  its  boots  when 
anything  like  a, consequence  forces  itself  on  the  apprehension.  Such  men 
have  their  glory  in  their  own  estimation.  We  remember  how  Falstaff 
flouted  the  pride  of  his  companion  whose  victory  in  the  fields  of  love  had 
been  but  little  glorious.  But  there  are  victories  going  now-a-days  so 
infinitely  less  glorious,  that  Falstaff's  page  was  a  Lothario,  a  very  Don 
Juan,  in  comparison  with  the  heroes  whose  praises  are  too  often  sung  by 
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their  own  lips.  There  is  this  recompense, — that  their  defeats  are  always 
Bung  by  lips  loader  than  their  own.  Mr.  Gibson,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  to  escape  apparently  unscathed, — that  people  standiag  respectably 
before  the  world  absolutely  dared  to  whisper  words  to  him  of  congratula- 
tion on  this  third  attempt  at  marriage  within  little  more  than  a  vear,  took 
pride  to  himself,  and  bethought  himself  that  he  was  a  gay  deceiver.  Ho 
belieyed  that  he  had  selected  his  wife, — and  that  he  had  done  so  in  circum- . 
stances  of  peculiar  difficulty !  Poo^  Mr.  Gibson, — we  hardly  know  whether 
most  to  pity  him,  or  the  unfortunate,  poor  woman  who  ultimately  became 
Mrs.  Gibson. 

'^  And  so  Bella  French  is  to  be  the  fortunate  woman  after  all/'  said  Miss 
Stanbury  to  her  niece. 

**  It  does  seem  to  me  to  be  so  odd,"  said  Dorothy.  <*I  wonder- how  he 
looked  when  he  proposed  it." 

**  Like  a  fool,-r-as  he  always  does." 

Dorothy  re&vined  £rom  remarking  that  Miss  Stanbury  had  not  always 
thought  that  Mr.  Gibson  looked  like  a  fool,  but  the  idea  occurred  to  her 
mind.    '^  I  hope  they  will  be  happy  at  last,"  she  said. 

"Pshaw!  Such  people  can't  be  happy,  and  can't  be  unhappy.  I  don t 
suppose  it  much  matt^  which  he  marries,  or  whether  he  marries  them 
both,  or  neither.  They  are  to  be  married  by  banns,  they  say, — at  Heavi- 
tree." 

"  I  don't  see  anything  bad  in  that." 

<<  Only  Camilla  might  step  out  and  forbid  them,"  said  Aunt  Stanbury. 
^  I  almost  wish  she  would." 

"  She  has  gone  away,  aunt, — ^to  an  uncle  who  lives  at  Gloucester." 

"  It  was  well  to  get  her  out  of  the  way,  no  doubt  They'll  be  married 
before  you  now,  Dolly." 

**  That  won't  break  my  heart,  aunt." 

"  I  don't  suppose  there'll  be  much  of  a  wedding.    They  haven't  anybody . 
belonging  to  them,  except  that  uncle  at  Gloucester."    Then  there  was  a 
pause.     *•*  I  think  it  is  a  nice  thing  for  friends  to  collect  together  at  a 
wedding,"  continued  Aunt  Stanbury. 

*'I  thjnk  it  is,"  said  Dorothy,  in  the  mildest,  softest  voice. 

f*  I  supx>ose  we  must  make  room  for  that  black  sheep  of  a  brother  of 
yours,  Dolly, — or  else  you  won't  be  contented." 

"Dear,  dear,  dearest  aunt! "  said  Dorothy,  falling  down  on  her  knees 
at  her  aunt's  feet. 


CHAPTEE  LXXXIV. 
SELF-6ACBIPICE. 


Tbsvbltan,  when  his  wife  had  left  him,  sat  for  hours  in  silence  pondering 
over  his  own  position  and  hers.  He  had  taken  his  child  to  an  upper 
room,  in  which  was  his  own  bed  and  the  boy's  cot,  and  before  he  seated 
himself,  he  spread  out  various  toys  which  he  had  been  at  pains  to  purchase 
for  the  unhappy  little  fellow, — b.  regiment  of  Garibaldian  soldiers,  all  with 
red  shirts,  and  a  drum  to  give  the  regiment  martial  spirit,  and  a  soft  fluffy 
Italian  ball,  and  a  battledore  and  a  shuttlecock, — ^instruments  enough  for 
juvenile  joy,  if  only  there  had  been  a  companion  with  whom  the  child 
could  use  them.    ]6ut  the  toys  remained  where  the  father  had  placed 
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them,  almost  unheeded,  and  the  child  sat  looking  out  of  the  windo^w, 
melancholy,  silent,  and  repressed.  Even  the  dram  did  not  tempt  him.  lx> 
be  noisy.  Doubtless  he  did  not  know  why  he  was  wretched,  bnt  he  iraa 
folly  conscions  of  his  wretchedness.  In  the  meantime  the  fiither  sat 
motionless,  in  an  old  worn-ont  but  once  handsome  leathern  arm-chair, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  against  the  opposite  wall,  thinking  of  the  wreck  of  liis 
life. 

lliought  deep,  correct,  continued,  and  energetic  is  quite  comx)atible  wilh. 
madness.   At  this  time  TrcTelyan's  mind  was  so  far  unhinged,  his  ordinary- 
faculties  were  so  greatly  impaired,  that  they  who  declared  him  to  be  mad 
were  justified  in  their  declaration.    His  condition  was  such  that  the  hap- 
piness and  welfare  of  no  human  being, — ^not  even  his  own, — could  safely 
oe  entrusted  to  his  keeping.    He  considered  himself  to  have  b"'*    "^o 
injured  by  the  world,  to  have  been  the  victim  of  so  cruel  a  consp^  '  ^ 
among  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his  Mends,  that  there  remained 
nothing  for  him  but  to  flee  away  from  them  and  remain  in  solitude.     But 
yet,  through  it  all,  there  was  something  approaching  to  a  convictK>n  that 
he  had  brought  his  misery  upon  himself  by  being  unlike  to  oth«  r  men  ; 
and  he  declared  to  himself  over  and  over  again  that  it  was  better  ihat  lie 
should  suffer  than  that  others  should  be  punished.    When  he  w      alone 
his  reflections  respecting  his  wife  were  much  juster  than  were  his  words 
wheil  he  spoke  either  with  her,  or  to  others,  of  her  conduct.  '  He  would 
declare  to  himself  not  only  that  he  did  not  believe  her  to  have  been  false 
to  him,  but  that  he  had  never  accused  her  of  such  crime.    He  had    3- 
manded  from  her  obedience,  and  she  had  been  disobedient.    It  had  been 
incumbent  upon  him, — so  ran  his  own  ideas,  as  expressed  to  himself  in 
these  long  unspoken  soliloquies,— to  exact  obedience,  or  at  least  com- 
pliance, let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might.    She  had  refused  to 
obey  or  even  to  comply,  and  the  consequences  were  very  grievous.     But, 
though  he  pitied  himself  with  a  pity  that  was  feminine,  yet  he  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  that  her  conduct  had  been  the  result  of  his  own  moody 
temperament.    Every  friend  had  parted  firom  him.    All  those  to  whose 
counsels  he  had  listened,  had  counselled  him  that  he  was  wrong.     The 
whole  world  was  against  him.    Had  he  remained  in  England,  the  doctors 
and  lawyers  among  them  would  doubtless  have  declared  him  to  be  mad. 
He  knew  all  this,  and  yet  he  could  not  yield.    He  could  not  say  that  he 
had  been  wrong.    He  could  not  even  thmk  that  he  had  been  wrong  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  great  quarrel.    He  was  one  so  miserable  and  so  unfortu- 
nate,— so  he  thought, — that  even  in  doing  right  he  had  fallen  into  per- 
dition I 

He  had  had  two  enemies,  and  between  them  they  had  worked  his  ruin. 
These  were  Colonel  Osborne  and  Bozzle.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  hate  the  latter  the  more  strongly  of  the  two.  He  knew  now  that 
Bozzle  had  been  untrue  to  him,  but  his  disgust  did  not  spring  from  that 
so  much  as  from  the  feeling  that  he  had  defiled  himself  by  dealing  with 
the  man.  Though  he  was  quite  assured  that  he  had  been  right  in  his  first 
cause  of  ofience,  he  knew  that  he  had  fallen  from  bad  to  worse  in  every 
step  that  he  had  taken  since.  Colonel  Osborne  had  marred  his  happiness 
by  vanity,  by  wicked  intrigue,  by  a  devilish  delight  in  doing  mischief; 
but  he,  he  himself,  had  consummated  the  evil  by  his  own  folly.  Why  had 
he  not  taken  Colonel  Osborne  by  the  throat,  instead  of  going  to  a  low- 
bom,  vile,  mercenary  spy  for  assistance  ?  He  hated  himself  for  what  he 
had  done ; — and  yet  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  yield. 
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It  was  impossible  that  lie  should  yield ; — ^but  it  was  yet  open  to  him  to 
sac:  ifice  himself.  He  could  not  go  back  to  his  wife  and  say  that  he  was 
wrong :  but  he  could  determine  &at  the  destruction  ishould  fall  upon  him 
anid  nol  upon  her.  If  he  gave  up  his  child  and  then  died, — died,  alone, 
witkout  any  friend  near  him,  witii  no  word  of  love  in  his  ears,  in  that 
solitajpy  and  miserable  abode  which  he  had  found  for  himself, — ^then  it 
would  at  least  be  acknowledged  that  he  had  expiated  the  injury  that  he 
had  done.  She  would  have  his  wealth,  his  name,  his  child  to  comfort 
her, — and  would  be  troubled  no  longer  by  demands  for  that  obedience 
which  she  had  sworn  at  the  altar  to  give  him,  and  which  she  had  since 
declined  to  render  to  him.  Perhaps  there  was  some  feeling  that  the  coals 
of  fire  would  be  hot  upon  her  head  when  she  should  think  how  much  she 
had  '("''^cived  from  him  and  how  little  she  had  done  for  him.  And  yet  he 
Irf^  r  ^er,  with  all  his  heart,  and  would  even  yet  dream  of  bliss  that  might 
be  p<M(|ible  with  her, — had  not  the  terrible  hand  of  irresistible  Fate  come 
between,  them  and  marred  it  all.  It  was  only  a  dream  now.  It  could  be 
no  morcl^ihan  a  dream.  He  put  out  his  thin  wasted  hands  and  looked  at 
them,  a^jl  touched  the  hoUowness  of  his  own  cheeks,  and  coughed  that  he 
might  h^  the  hacking  sound  of  his  own  infirmity,  and  almost  took  glory 
in  his  "g'^akness.  It  could  not  be  long  before  the  coals  of  fire  would  be 
heaped  jt4>o^  her  head. 

**  Louey,"  he  said  at  last,  addressing  the  child  who  had  sat  for  an  hour 
gazing  through  the  window  without  stirring  a  Umb  or  uttering  a  sound ; 
'•  I-^uey,  my  boy,  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  mamma  ?"  The  child 
tuuu^  round  on  the  floor,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  father's  face,  but 
mad&  no  immediate  reply.  ''  Louey,  dear,  come  to  papa  and  tell  him. 
Would  it  be  nice  to  go  back  to  mamma  F"  And  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  the  boy.  Louey  got  up,  and  approached  slowly  and  stood 
between  his  father's  knees.  "  Tell  me,  darling ;— ryou  understand  what 
papa  says  ?  " 

^  Altro ! "  said  the  boy,  who  had  been  long  enough  among  Italian 
servants  to  pick  up  the  common  words  of  the  language.     Of  course  he 
would  like  to  go  back.    How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise  P 
.  "  Then  you  shall  go  to  her,  Louey." 
"To-day,  papa?" 
*'  Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow." 
"  But  the  day  after." 

*^  That  is  sufficient.  You  shall  go.  It  is  not  so  bad  with  you  that  one 
day  more  need  be  a  sorrow  to  you.  You  shall  go, — and  then  you  will 
never  see  your  father  again ! "  Trevelyan  as  he  said  this  drew  his  hands 
away  so  as  not  to  touch  the  child.  The  little  fellow  had  put  out  his  arm, 
but  seeing  his  father's  angry  gesture  had  made  no  further  attempt  at  a 
caress.  He  feared  his  father  from  the  bottom  of  his  little  heart,  and  yet 
was  aware  that  it  was  his  duty  to  try  to  love  papa.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  last  threat,  but  slunk  back,  passing  his  un- 
touched toys,  to  the  window,  and  there  seated  himself  again,  filling  his 
mind  with  the  thought  that  when  two  more  long  long  days  ^ould  have 
crept  by,  he  should  once  more  go  to  his  mother. 

Trevelyem.  had  tried  his  best  to  be  soft  and  gentle  to  his  child:  All  that 
he  had  said  to  his  wife  of  his  treatment  of  the  boy  had  been  true  to  the 
letter.  He  had  spared  no  personal  trouble,  he  had  done  all  that  he  had 
known  how  to  do,  he  had  exercised  all  his  intelligence  to  procure  amuse- 
ment for  the  boy ; — but  Louey  had  hardly  smiled  since  he  had  been  taken 
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firom  his  motlier.  And  now  that  he  was  told  that  he  was  to  go  and  neyer 
see  his  father  again,  the  tidings  were  to  him  simply  tidings  of  joy. 
'*  There  is  a  cnrse  npon  me,"  said  Trevelyan ;  *'  it  is  written  down  in  the 
book  of  my  destiny  that  nothing  shall  ever  love  me!" 

He  went  out  m>m  the  house,  and  made  his  way  down  by  the  narrow 
path  through  the  olives  and  vines  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the 
villa.  It  was  evening  now,  but  the  evening  was  very  hot,  and  though  the 
olive  trees  stood  in  long  rows,  there  was  no  shade.  Quite  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hill  there  was  a  little  sluggish  muddy  brook,  along  the  sides  of 
which  the  reeds  grew  thickly  and  the  dragon-flies  were  playing  on  the 
water.  There  was  nothing  attractive  in  the  spot,  but  he  was  weary,  and 
sat  himself  down  on  the  diy  hard  bank  which  had  been  made  by  repeated 
clearing  of  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  little  rivulet.  Ho  sat  watching 
the  dragon-flies  as  they  made  their  short  flights  in  the  warm  air,  and  told 
himself  that  of  all  God's  creatures  there  was  not  one  to  whom  less  power 
of  disporting  itself  in  Gk>d's  sun  was  given  than  to  him.  Surely  it  would 
be  better  for  him  that  he  should  die,  than  live  as  he  was  now  living 
without  any  of  the  joys  of  life.  The  solitude  of  Gasalunga  was  intol^sble 
to  him,  and  yet  there  was  no  whither  that  he  could  go  and  find  society. 
He  could  travel  if  he  pleased.  He  had  money  at  command,  and,  at  any 
rate  as  yet,  there  was  no  embargo  on  his  personal  liberty.  But  how 
could  he  travel  alone, — even  if  his  strength  might  suffice  for  the  work? 
There  had  been  moments  in  which  he  had  thought  that  he  would  he 
happy  in  the  love  of  his  child, — that  the  companionship  of  an  infant 
would  suf&ce  for  him  if  only  the  infieuit  would  love  him.  But  all  such 
dreams  as  that  were  over.  To  rex)ay  him  for  his  tenderness  his  boy  was 
fdways  dumb  before  him.  Louey  would  not  prattle  as  he  had  used  to  do. 
He  would  not  oven  smile,  or  give  back  the  kisses  with  which  his  father 
had  attempted  to  win  him.  In  mercy  to  the  boy  he  would  send  him  back 
to  his  mother ; — in  mercy  to  the  boy  if  not  to  the  mother  also.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  should  Iook  for  any  joy  in  any  quarter.  Were  he  to  return 
to  England,  they  would  say  that  he  was  mad ! 

He  lay  there  by  the  brook-side  till  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and 
then  he  arose  and  slowly  returned  to  the  house.  The  labour  of  ascending 
the  hill  was  so  great  to  him  that  he  was  forced  to  pause  and  hold  by  the 
olive  trees  as  he  slowly  performed  his  task.  The  perspiration  came  in 
profusion  from  his  pores,  and  he  found  himself  to  be  so  weak  that  he  must 
in  future  regard  the  brook  as  being  beyond  the  tether  of  his  daily  exer- 
cise. Eighteen  months  ago  he  had  been  a  strong  walker,  and  the  snow- 
bound paths  of  Swiss  mountains  had  been  a  joy  to  him.  He  paused  as  he 
was  slowly  dragging  himself  on,  and  looked  up  at  the  wretched,  desolate, 
comfortless  abode  which  he  called  his  home.  Its  dreariness  was  so  odious 
to  him  that  he  was  half-minded  to  lay  himself  down  where  he  was,  and 
let  the  night  air  come  upon  him  and  do  its  worst.  In  such  case,  how- 
ever, some  Italian  doctor  would  be  sent  down  who  would  say  that  he  was 
mad.  Above  all  the  things,  and  to  the  last,  he  must  save  himself  from 
that  degradation. 

When  he  had  crawled  up  to  the  house,  he  went  to  his  child,  and  foimd 
that  the  woman  had  put  the  boy  to  bed.  Then  he  was  angry  with 
himself  in  that  he  himself  had  not  seen  to  this,  and  kept  up  his  practice 
of  attending  the  child  to  the  last.  He  would,  at,  least,  be  true  to  his 
resolution,  and  prepare  for  the  boy's  return  to  his  mother.  Not  knowing 
how  otherwise  to  manage  it,  he  wrote  that  night  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  Glascock ; — 
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*'  Casalunga,  Thursday  night, 

«<My  deab  Sib, 

"Sinoe  you  last  were  considerate  enough  to  call  upon  me 
I  have  resolved  to  take  a  step  in  my  affairs  which,  though  it  will  rob  me 
of  my  only  remaining  gratification,  will  tend  to  lessen  the  troubles  under 
which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  is  labouring.  If  she  desires  it,  as  no  doubt  she 
does,  I  will  consent  to  place  our  boy  again  in  her  custody, — ^trusting  to  her 
sense  of  honour  to  restore  him  to  me  should  I  demand  it.  In  my  present 
unfortunate  position  I  cannot  suggest  that  she  should  come  for  the  boy. 
I  am  unable  to  support  the  excitement  occasioned  by  her  presence.  I  will, 
however,  deliver  up  my  darling  either  to  you,  or  to  any  messenger  sent 
by  you  whom  I  can  trust.  I  beg  heartily  to  apologise  for  the  trouble  I 
am  giving  you,  and  to  subscribe  myself  yours  very  feithfully, 

"Louis  Tbbvblyan. 

«  The  Hon.  0.  Glascock. 

'*  P.S. — It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I  should  explain  that  I  must  decline 
to  receive  any  visit  from  Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley.  Sir  Marmaduke  has 
insulted  me  grossly  on  each  occasion  on  which  I  have  seen  him  since  his 
return  home." 
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Jxnns  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  Rowleys  and  the  Spaldings  had 
removed' from  Florence  to  the  Baths  of  Lucca.  Mr.  Glascock  had  followed 
in  their  wake,  and  the  whole  party  were  living  at  the  Baths  in  one  of 
those  hotels  in  which  so  many  English  and  Americans  are  wont  to  con- 
gregate in  the  early  weeks  of  the  Italian  summer.  The  marriage  was  to 
take  place  in  the  last  week  of  the  month ;  and  all  the  pai^y  were  to  return 
to  Florence  for  the  occasion, — with  the  exception  of  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  She  was  altogether  unfitted  for  wedding  joys,  and  her 
fiither  had  promised  to  bear  her  company  when  the  others  left  her.  Mr. 
Glascock  and  Caroline  Spalding  were  to  be  married  in  Florence,'  and  were 
to  depart  immediately  from  thence  for  some  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Switzer- 
land. After  that  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  wore  to  return  to 
London  with  their  daughters,  preparatory  to  that  dreary  journey  back 
to  the  Mandarins ;  and  they  had  not  even  yet  resolved  what  they  had 
better  do  respecting  that  unfortunate  man  who  was  living  in  seclusion  on 
the  hill-top  near  Siena.  They  had  consulted  lawyers  and  doctors  in 
Florence,  but  it  had  seemed  that  everybody  there  was  afraid  of  putting 
the  law  in  force  against  an  Englishman.  Doubtless  there  was  a  law  in 
respect  to  the  custody  of  the  insane;  and  it  was  admitted  that  if  Trevelyan 
were  dangerously  mad  something  could  be  done;  but  it  seemed  uiat 
nobody  was  wilUng  to  stir  in  such  a  case  as  that  which  now  existed. 
Something,  it  was  said,  might  be  done  at  some  future  time ;  but  the  diffi- 
culties were  so  great  that  nothing  could  be  done  now. 

It  was  very  sad,  because  it  was  necessary  that  some  decision  should  be 
made  as  to  the  future  residence  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  of  Nora.  Emily 
had  declared  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  go  to  the  Islands  with  her 
father  and  mother  unless  her  boy  went  with  her.    Since  her  journey  to 
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Casalnnga  she  had  also  expresiied  her  nnwiUiEigiiess  to  leaTe  her  husband. 
Her  heart  had  been  greatly  softened  towards  him,  and  she  had  declared 
that  where  he  remained,  there  would  she  remain, — ^as  near  to  him  as  cir- 
comstanoes  woidd  admit.  It  might  be  that  at  last  her  care  would  be 
necessary  for  his  comfort.  He  sapfplied  her  with  means  of  living,  and  she 
wonld  nse  these  means  as  well  as  she  might  be  able  in  his  serrice. 

Then  there  had  arisen  the  question  of  Nora's  future  residence.  And 
there  had  come  troubles  and  storms  in  the  fEunily.  NoVa  had  said  that  she 
would  not  go  back  to  the  Mandarins,  but  had  not  at  first  been  able  to  say 
where  or  how  she  would  live.  She  had  suggested  that  she  might  stay  with 
her  sister,  but  her  feither  had  insisted  that  she  could  not  Hve  on  the  income 
supplied  by  Trevelyan.  Then,  when  pressed  hard,  she  had  declared  that 
she  intended  to  live  on  Hugh  Stanbury's  income.  She  would  marry  him 
at  once, — ^with  her  fsither's  leave,  if  she  could  get  it,  but  without  it  if  it 
needs  must  be  so.  Her  mother  told  her  that  Hugh  Stanbuiy  was  not  him- 
self ready  for  her ;  he  had  not  even  proposed  so  hasty  a  marriage,  nor  had 
he  any  home  fitted  for  her.  Lady  Bowley,  in  arguing  this,  had  expressed 
no  assent  to  the  marriage,  even  as  a  distant  arrangement,  but  had  thought 
thus  to  vanquish  her  daughter  by  suggesting  sniall  but  insuperable  dSOi- 
culties.  On  a  sudden,  however.  Lady  Howley  found  that  all  this  was 
turned  against  her,  by  an  offer  that  came  direct  from  Mr.  Glascock.  ]ffis 
Caroline,  he  said,  was  very  anxious  that  Nora  should  come  to  them  at 
Monkhams  as  soon  as  they  had  returned  home  from  Switzerland.  They 
intended  to  be  there  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  hurry  there 
sooner,  if  there  was  any  intermediate  difficulty  about  finiliTig  a  home  for 
Nora.  Mr.  Glascock  said  nothing  about  Qngh  Stanbury ;  but,  of  course, 
Lady  Bowley  understood  that  Nora  had  told  all  her  troubles  and  hopes  to 
Caroline,  and  that  Caroline  had  told  them  to  her  future  husband.  Lady 
Rowley,  in  answer  to  this,  could  only  say  that  she  would  consult  her  hus- 
band. 

There  was  something  very  grievous  in  the  proposition  to  Lady  Rowley. 
If  Nora  had  not  been  self-willed  and  stiff-necked  beyond  the  usual  self- 
willedness  and  stiff-neckedness  of  young  women  she  might  have  been  her- 
self the  mistress  of  Monkhams.  It  was  proposed  now  that  she  should  go 
there  to  wait  till  a  poor  man  should  have  got  together  shillings  enough  to 
buy  a  few  phairs  and  tables,  and  a  bed  to  lie  upon !  The  thought  of  this 
was  very  bitter.  "  I  cannot  think,  Nora,  how  you  could  have  the  heart 
to  go  there,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

**  I  cannot  understand  why  not,  mamma.  Caroline  and  I  are  friends, 
and  surely  he  and  I  need  not  be  enemies.  He  has  never  injured  me ;  and 
if  he  does  not  take  offence,  why  should  I  ?  " 

**  If  you  don't  see  it,  I  can't  help  it,'*  said  Lady  Rowley. 

And  then  Mrs.  Spalding's  triimiph  was  terrible  to  Lady  Rowley.  Mrs. 
Spalding  knew  nothing  of  her  future  son-in-law's  former  passion,  and 
spoke  of  her  Caroline  as  having  achieved  triumphs  beyond  the  reach  of 
other  girls.  Lady  Rowley  bore  it,  never  absolutely  telfing  the  tale  of  her 
daughter's  fruitless  victory.  She  was  too  good  at  heart  to  utterthe  boast ; 
— but  it  was  very  hard  to  repress  it.  Upon  the  whole  she  would  have 
preferred  that  Mr.  Glascock  and  his  bride  should  not  have  become  tiie  &st 
friends  of  herself  and  her  family.  There  was  more  of  pain  than  of  pleasure 
in  the  alliance.  But  circumstances  had  been  too  strong  for  her.  Mr. 
Glascock  had  been  of  great  use  in  reference  to  Trevelyan,  and  Caroline 
and  Nora  had  become  attached  to  each  other  almost  on  their  first  acquaint- 
ance.   Here  they  were  together  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and  Nora  was  to 
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be  one  of  the  four  bridesmaids.  When  Sir  Marmaduke  was  consulted 
about  this  visit  to  Monkhams,  he  became  fretful,  and  would  give  no  answer. 
The  marriage,  he  said,  was  impossible,  and  Nora  was  a  fool.  He  could 
give  her  no  allowance  more  thaii  would  sufiice  for  her  clothes,  and  it  was 
madness  for  her  to  think  of  stopping  in  England.  But  he  was  so  full  of 
cares  that  he  could  come  to  no  absolute  decision  on  this  matter.  Nora, 
however,  had  come  to  a  very  absolute  decision. 

"  Caroline,"  she  said,  "  if  you  will  have  me,  I  will  go  to  Monkhams." 

*•*  Of  course  we  will  have  you.  Has  not  Charles  said  how  delighted  he 
would  be?" 

**  Oh  yes, — ^your  Charles,"  said  Nora,  laughing. 

"  He  IS  mine  now,  dear.  Tou  must  not  expect  him  to  change  his  mind 
again.  I  gave  him  the  chance,  you  know,  and  he  would  not  take  it.  But, 
Nora,  come  to  Monkhams,  and  stay  as  long  as  it  suits.  I  have  talked  it 
all  over  with  him,  and  we  both  agree  that  you  shall  have  a  home  there. 
Vou  shall  be  just  like  a  sister.  Olivia  is  coming  too  after  a  bit ;  but  he 
says  there  is  room  for  a  dozen  sisters.  Of  course  it  will  be  all  right  wi^ 
Mr.  Stanbury  after  a  while."  And  so  it  was  settled  among  them  that 
Nora  Rowley  should  find  a  home  at  Monkhams,  if  a  home  in  England 
should  be  wanted  for  her. 

It  wanted  but  four  days  to  that  fixed  for  the  marriage  at  Florence,  and 
but  six  to  that  on  whicn  the  Rowleys  were  to  leave  Italy  for  England, 
when  Mr.  Glascock  received  Trevelyan's  letter.  It  was  brought  to  him  as 
he  was  sitting  at  a  late  breakfast  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel ;  and  there 
were  present  at  the  moment  not  only  all  the  Spalding  family,  but  the 
Rowleys  also.  Sir  Marmaduke  was  there  and  Lady  Rowley,  and  the  three 
unmarried  daughters ;  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  was  her  wont,  had  remained 
alone  in  her  own  room.  Mr.  Glascock  read  the  letter,  and  read  it  again, 
without  attracting  much  attention.  Caroline,  who  was  of  course  sitting 
next  to  him,  had  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  could  see  that  the  letter 
moved  him ;  but  she  was  not  curious,  and  at  any  rate  asked  no  question. 
He  himself  understood  fully  how  great  was  the  offer  made, — ^how  all- 
important  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor  mother, — and  he  was  also  aware, 
or  thought  that  he  was  aware,  how  likely  it  might  be  that  the  offer  would 
be  retracted.  As  regarded  himself,  a  journey  from  the  Baths  at  Lucca  to 
Casalunga  and  back  before  his  marriage,  would  be  a  great  infliction  on 
his  patience.  .  It  was  his  plan  to  stay  where  he  was  till  the  day  before  his 
marriage,  and  then  to  return  to  Florence  with  the  rest  of  the  pcurty.  All 
this  must  be  altered,  and  sudden  changes  must  be  made,  if  he  decided  on 
going  to  Siena  himself.  The  weather  now  was  very  hot,  and  such  a 
journey  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  him.  Of  course  he  had  little 
schemes  in  his  head,  little  amatory  schemes  for  prsenuptial  enjoyment, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  mature  years,  were  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him. 
The  chestnut  woods  round  the  Baths  of  Lucca  are  very  pleasant  in  the 
early  summer,  and  there  were  excursions  planned  in  which  Caroline  would 
be  close  to  his  side, — ^almost  already  his  wife.  But,  if  he  did  not  go, 
whom  could  he  send  ?  It  would  be  necessary  at  least  that  he  should  con- 
sult her,  the  mother  of  the  child,  before  any  decision  was  formed. 

At  last  he  took  Lady  Rowley  aside,  and  read  to  her  the  letter.    She 
understood  at  once  that  it  opened  almost  a  heaven  of  bliss  to  her  daughter ;. 
— and  she  understood  also  how  probable  it  might  be  that  that  wretched 
man,  with  his  shaken  wits,  should  change  his  mind.    ^  I  think  I  ought  to 
go,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

**  But  how  can  you  go  now  P  " 
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'*  I  can  go/'  Baid  he.  *'  There  is  time  for  it.  It  need  not  put  off  my 
marriage, — ^to  which  of  course  I  could  not  consent.  I  do  not  ^ow  whom 
I  could  send." 

"  Monnier  could  go,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  naming  the  courier. 

'*  Tes ; — ^he  could  go.  But  it  might  be  that  he  would  return  without 
the  child,  and  then  we  should  not  forgive  ourselves.  I  will  go,  Liady 
Rowley.  After  all,  what  does  it  signify  ?  I  am  a  little  old,  I  sometimes 
think,  for  this  philandering.  Tou  shall  take  this  letter  to  your  daughter, 
and  I  wiU  explain  it  all  to  Caroline." 

Caroline  had  not  a  word  to  say.  She  could  only  kiss  him,  and  promise 
to  make  him  what  amends  she  could  when  he  came  back.  '*  Of  couise  you 
are  right,"  she  said.  '*  Do  you  think  that  I  would  say  a  word  against  it, 
even  though  the  marriage  were  to  be  postponed  P  " 

'*  I  shoiSd ; — a  good  many  words.  But  I  will  be  back  in  time  for  that, 
and  will  bring  the  boy  with  me." 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  her  husband's  letter  was  read  to  her,  was  almost 
overcome  by  the  feelings  which  it  excited.  In  her  first  paroxysm  of  joy 
she  declared  tiiat  she  would  herself  go  to  Siena,  not  for  her  child's  sake, 
but  for  that  of  her  husband.  She  felt  at  once  that  the  boy  was  being  given 
up  because  of  the  father's  weakness, — ^because  he  felt  himself  to  be  unable 
to  be  a  protector  to  his  son, — ^and  her  woman's  heart  was  melted  with  soft- 
ness as  she  thought  of  the  condition  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had  once 
given  her  whole  heart.  Since  then,  doubtless,  her  heart  had  revolted  from 
him.  Since  that  time  there  had  come  hours  in  which  she  had  ahnost  hated 
him  for  his  cruelty  to  her.  There  had  been  moments  in  which  she  had 
almost  cursed  his  name  because  of  the  aspersion  which  it  had  seemed  that 
he  had  thrown  upon  her.  '  But  this  was  now  forgotten,  and  she  remem- 
bered only  his  weakness.  *'  Mamma,"  she  said,  '*  I  will  go.  It  is  my 
duty  to  go  to  him."  But  Lady  Rowley  withheld  her,  explaining  that 
were  she  to  go,  the  mission  might  probably  fail  in  its  express  purpose. 
'*  Let  Louey  be  sent  to  us  first,"  said  Lady  Rowley,  **  and  then  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done  afterwards." 

And  so  Mr.  Glascock  started,  taking  with  him  a  maid-servant  who  might 
help  him  with  the  charge  of  the  child.  It  was  certainly  very  hard  upon 
him.  In  order  to  have  time  for  his  journey  to  Siena  and  back,  and  time 
also  to  go  out  to  Casalunga,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  leave  the 
Baths  at  five  in  the  morning.  **  If  ever  there  was  a  hero  of  romance,  you 
are  he ! "  said  Nora  to  him. 

'*  The  heroes  of  life  are  so  much  better  than  the  heroes  of  romance,"  said 
Carohne. 

<^  That  is  a  lesson  from  the  lips  of  the  American  Browning,"  said  Mr.  . 
Glascock.     <*  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  would  rather  ride  a  charge  against 
a  Paynim  knight  in  Palestine  than   get  up  at  half-past  four  in  the 
morning." 

''We  will  get  up  too,  and  give  the  knight  his  coffee,"  said  Nora. 
They  did  get  up,  and  saw  him  off;  and  when  Mr.  Glascock  and  Caroline 
parted  with  a  lover's  embrace,  Nora  stood  by  as  a  sister  might  have  doDe. 
Let  us  hope  that  she  remembered  that  her  own  time  was  coming; 

There  had  been  a  promise  given  by  Nora,  when  she  left  London,  that 
she  would  not  correspond  with  Hugh  Stanbury  while  she  was  in  Italy, 
and  this  promise  had  been  kept.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Hugh  had 
made  a  proposition  to  his  lady-love,  that  she  should  walk  out  of  the  houM 
one  fine  morning,  and  get  herself  married  without  any  reference  to  her 
father's  or  her  mother's  wishes.    But  she  had  not  been  willing  to  take 
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upon  herself  as  yet  independence  so  complete  as  this  would  have  required. 
She  had  assured  her  lover  that  she  did  mean  to  marry  him  some  day,  even 
though  it  should  be  in  opposition  to  her  father,  but  that  she  thought  that 
the  period  for  filial  persuasion  was  not  yet  over ;  and  then,  in  explaining 
all  this  to  her  mother,  she  had  given  a  promise  neither  to  write  nor  to  re- 
ceive letters  during  the  short  period  of  her  sojourn  in  Italy.  She  would 
be  an  obedient  child  for  so  long ; — but,  after  that,  she  must  claim  the 
right  to  fight  her  own  battle.  She  had  told  her  lover  that  he  must  not 
write ;  and,  of  course,  she  had  not  written  a  word  herself.  But  now, 
when  her  mother  threw  it  in  her  teeth  that  Stanbury  would  not  be  ready 
to  marry  her,  she  thought  that  an  unfair  advantage  was  being  taken  of 
her, — ^and  of  him.  How  could  he  be  expected  to  say  that  he  was  ready,— 
deprived  as  he  was  of  the  power  of  saying  anything  at  all  ? 

''Mamma,"  she  said,  the  day  before  they  went  to  Florence,  *^has  papa 
fijced  about  your  leaving  England  yet  ?  I  suppose  you'll  go  now  on  the 
last  Saturday  in  July  ?  " 

''  I  suppose  we  shall,  my  dear." 

"  Has  not  papa  written  about  the  berths  ?  *' 

'*  I  believe  he  has,  my  dear." 

'*  Because  he  ought  to  know  who  are  going.    I  will  not  go.' 

"  You  will  not,  Nora.    Is  that  a  proper  way  of  speaking  P  * 

''  Dear  mamma,  I  mean  it  to  be  proper.  I  hope  it  is  proper.  But  is  it 
not  best  that  we  should  understand  each  other  ?  All  my  life  depends  on 
my  going  or  my  staying  now.    I  must  decide.''* 

**  After  what  has  passed,  you  do  not,  I  suppose,  mean  to  live  in  Mr. 
Glascock's  house  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  I  mean  to  live  with, — with, — with  my  husband. 
Mamma,  I  promised  not  to  write,  and  I  have  not  written.  And  he  has 
not  written, — ^because  I  told  him  not.  Therefore,  nothing  is  settled. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  throw  it  in  my  teeth  that  nothing  is  settled." 

"I  have  thrown  nothing  in  your  teeth,  Nora." 

"  Papa  talks  sneeringly  about  chairs  and  tables.  Of  course,  I  know 
what  he  is  thinking  of.  As  I  cannot  go  with  him  to  the  Mandarins,  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  look  after  the  chairs  and  tables." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  ?  " 

''That  you  should  absolve  me  from  my  promise,  and  let  me  write  to 
Mr.  Stanbury.    I  do  not  want  to  be  left  without  a  home." 

''You  cannot  wish  to  write  to  a  gentleman  and  ask  him  to  marry 
you!" 

"  Why  not  P  We  are  engaged.  I  shall  not  ask  him  to  marry  me, — 
that  is  already  settled ;  but  I  shall  ask  him  to  make  arrangements." 

"  Your  papa  will  be  very  angry  if  you  break  youjr  word  to  him." 

**■  I  will  write,  and  show  you  the  letter.  Papa  may  see  it,  and  if  he 
will  not  let  it  go,  it  shall  not  go.  He  shall  not  say  that  I  broke  my 
word.  But,  mamma,  I  will  not  go  out  to  the  Islands.  I  should  never 
get  back  again,  and  I  should  '^  broken-hearted."  Lady  Eowley  had 
nothing  to  say  to  this;  and  Nora  went  and  wrote  her  letter.  "Dear 
Hugh,"  the  letter  ran,  "  Papa  and  mamma  leave  England  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  July.  I  have  told  mamma  that  I  cannot  return  with  them. 
Of  comrse,  you  know  why  I  stay.  Mr.  Glascock  is  to  be  married  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  go  with-  them  to  Monkhams 
some  time  in  August.  I  think  I  shall  do  so,  unless  Emily  wants  me  to 
remain  with  her.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  try  to  be  with  her  till  I  go  there. 
You  will  understand  why  I  tell  you  all  this.    Papa  and  mamma,  know 
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that  I  ^m  writing.  It  is  only  a  business  letter,  and,  tkerefore,  I  shall  say 
no  more,  exoept  that  I  am  ever  and  always  yours, — Nora."  "There," 
she  said,  handing  her  letter  to  her  mother,  '*  I  think  that  that  ought  to  bo 
sent.    If  papa  chooses  to  prevent  its  going,  he  can." 

Lady  Rowley,  when  she  handed  the  letter  to  her  husband,  recom- 
mended that  it  riiould  be  allowed  to  go  to  its  destination.  She  admitted 
that,  if  they  sent  it,  they  would  thereby  signify  their  consent  to  her 
engagement ; — and  she  alleged  that  Nora  was  so  strong  in  her  will,  and 
that  the  circumstances  of  their  journey  out  to  the  Antipodes  were  so 
peculiar,  that  it  was  of  no  avail  for  them  any  longer  to  oppose  the  match. 
They  could  not  force  their  daughter  to  go  with  tiiem.  "  But  I  can  cast 
her  off  from  me,  if  she  be  disobedient,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  Lady 
Bowley,  however,  had  no  desire  that  her  daughter  should  be  cast  o%  and 
was  aware  that  Sir  Marmaduke,  when  it  came  to  the  point  of  casting  off, 
would  be  as  little  inclined  to  be  stem  as  she  was  herself.  Sir  Marma- 
duke, still  hoping  that  firmness  would  carry  the  day,  and  believing  that 
it  behoved  him  to  maintain  his  parental  authority,  ended  the  discussion 
by  keeping  possession  of  the  letter,  and  saying  that  he  would  take  time 
to  consider  the  matter.  "  What  security  have  we  that  he  will  ever  marry 
her,  if  she  does  stay  F  "  he  asked  the  next  morning.  Lady  Kowley  ^d 
no  doubt  on  Uds  score,  and  protested  that  her  opposition  to  Hugh  Stan- 
bury  arose  simply  from  his  want  of  income.  '*  I  should  never  be  justified," 
said  Sir  Marmaduke,  '*  if  I  were  to  go  and  leave  my  girl  as  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  penny-a-liner."  The  letter,  in  the  end,  was  not  sent ;  and  Nora 
and  her  father  hardly  spoke  to  each  other  as  they  made  their  journey 
back  to  Florence  together. 

Emily  Trevelyan,  before  the  arrival  of  that  letter  from  her  husband,  had 
determined  that  she  would  not  leave  Italy.    It  had  been  her  purpose  to 
remain  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  husband  and  child ;  and 
to  overcome  her  difficulties, — or  be  overcome  by  them,  as  circumstances 
might  direct.    Now  her  plans  were  again  changed, — or,  rather,  she  was 
now  without  a  plan:  She  could  form  no  plan  till  she  should  again  see  Mr. 
Glascock.    Should  her  child  be  restored  to  her,  would  it  not  be  her  duty 
to  remain  near  her  husband  ?    All  this  made  Nora's  line  of  conduct  the 
more  difficult  for  her.    It  was  acknowledged  that  she  could  not  remain  in 
Italy.    Mrs.  Trevelyan's  position  would  bB  most  embarrassing ;  but  as  all 
her  efforte  were  to  be  used  towards  a  reconciliation  with  her  husband,  and 
as  his  state  utterly  precluded  the  idea  of  a  mixed  household, — of  any  such 
a  family  arrangement  as  that  which  had  existed  in  Curzon  Street, — Nora 
could  not  remain  with  her.    Mrs.  Xrevelyan  herself  had  declared  that  she 
would  not  wish  it.    And,  in  that  case,  where  was  Nora  to  bestow  herself 
when  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Bowley  had  sailed  P    Caroline  offered  to 
curtail  those  honeymoon 'weeks  in  Switzerland,  but  it  was  imx>ossible  to 
listen  to  an  offer  so  magnanimous  and  so  unreasonable.    Nora  had  a  dim 
romantic  idea  of  sharihg  Priscilla's  bedroom  in  that  small  cottage  near 
Nimcombe  Putney,  of  "v^ch  she  had  heard,  and  of  there  learning  lessons 
in  strict  economy ; — ^but  of  this  she  said  nothing.    The  short  journey  from 
the  Baths  of  Lucca  to  Florence  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  Bowley 
family  were  much  disturbed  as  they  looked  into  the  future.    Lodgings 
had  now  been  taken  for  them,  and  there  was  the  great  additional  doubt 
whether  Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  find  her  child  there  on  her  arrival. 

The  Spaldings  went  one  way  from  the  Florence  station,  and  the  Bow- 
leys  another.  The  American  Minister  had  rettimed  to  the  city  some  days 
previously, — drawn  there  nominally  by  pleas  of  business,  but,  in  truth,  by 
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the  necessitdes  of  the  wedding  breakfast, — and  he  met  them  at  the  station. 
*'  Has  Mr.  Glascock  come  back  P  **  Nora  was  the  first  to  ask.  Tes ; — he 
had  come.  He  had  been  in  the  city  since  two  o'clock,  and  had  been  up  at 
the  American 'Minister's  house  for  half  a  minute.  *<  And  has  he  brought 
the  child?  "  asked  Caroline,  relieved  of  doubt  on  her  own  account.  Mr. 
Spalding  did  not  know ; — indeed,  he  had  not  interested  himself  quite  so 
intently  about  Mrs.  Trevdyan's  little  boy,  as  had  all  those  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Baths.  Mr.  G-lascock  had  said  nothing  to  him  about 
the  child,  and  he  had  not  quite  understood  why  such  a  man  should  have 
made  a  journey  to  Siena,  leaving  his  sweetheart  behind  him,  just  on  the 
eve  of  ms  marriage.  He  hurried  his  women-kind  into  their  carriage,  and 
they  were  driven  away ;  and  then  Sir  Marmaduke  was  driven  away  with 
his  women-kind.  Capoline  Spalding  had  perhaps  thought  that  Mr.  Glas- 
cock might  havd  been  there  to  meet  her. 
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A  MB88AOE  had  been  sent  by  the  wires  to  Trevelyan,  to  let  him  know  that 
Mr.  Glascock  was  himself  coming  for  the  boy.  Whether  such  message 
would  or  would  not  be  sent  out  to  Casalunga  Mr.  Glascock  had  been  quite 
ignorant ; — ^but  it  could,  at  any  rate,  do  no  harm.  He  did  feel  it  hani  as 
in  this  hot  weather  he  made  the  journey,  first  to  Florence,  and  then  on  to 
Siena.  What  was  he  to  the  Rowleys,  or  to  Trevelyan  himself,  that  such 
a  job  of  work  should  fall  to  his  lot  at  such  a  period  of  his  life  P  He  had 
been  very  much  in  love  with  Nora,  no  doubt ;  but,  luckily  for  him,  as  he 
thought,  Nora  had  refused  him.  As  for  Trevelyan, — ^Trevelyan  had  never 
been  his  friend.  As  for  Sir  Marmaduke, — Sir  Marmaduke  was  nothing  to 
him.  He  was  almost  angry  even  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  as  he  arrived  tired, 
heated,  and  very  dusty,  at  Siena.  It  was  his  purpose  to  sleep  at  Siena 
that  night,  and  to  go  out  to  Casalunga  early  the  next  morning.  If  the 
telegram  had  not  been  forwarded,  he  would  send  a  message  on  that 
evening.  On  inquiry,  however,  he  found  that  the  message  had  been  sent, 
and  tlmt  the  paper  had  been  put  into  the  Signore's  own  hand  by  the 
Sienese  messenger.  Then  he  got  into  some  discourse  with  the  landlord 
about  the  strange  gentleman  at  Casalunga.  Trevelyan  was  beginning  to 
become  the  subject  of  gossip  in  the  town,  and  people  were  saying  that  the 
stranger  was  very  stonge  indeed.  The  landlord  thought  that  if  the 
Signore  had  any  mends  at  all,  it  would  be  well  that  such  friends  should 
come  and  look  after  him.  Mr.  Glascock  asked  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  ill. 
It  was  not  only  that  the  Signore  was  out  of  health, — so  &e  landlord 

heard, — ^but  that  he  was  also  somewhat And  then  the  landlord 

touched  his  head.  He  eat  nothing,  and  went  nowhere,  and  spoke  to  no 
one ;  and  the  people  at  the  hospital  to  which  Casalunga  belonged  were 
beg^ning  to  be  uneasy  about  their  tenant.  Perhaps  Mr.  Glascock  had 
come  to  teke  him  away.  Mr.  Glascock  explained  that  he  had  not  come  to 
take  Mr.  Trevdyan  away, — ^but  only  to  take  away  a  little  boy  that  was 
with  him.  For  this  reason  he  was  travelling  with  a  maid-servant, — a  fact 
for  which  Mr.  Glascock  clearly  thought  it  necessarv  that  he  should  give 
an  intel^pible  and  credible  explanation.    The  landlord  seemed  to  think 
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that  the  people  at  the  hospital  would  have  been  much  rejoiced  had  Mr. 
Glascock  intended  to  take  Mr.  Trevelyan  away  also. 

He  started  after  a  veiy  early  breakfast,  and  found  himself  walking  np 
over  the  stone  ridges  to  the  house  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning. 
He  himself  had  sat  beside  the  driver  and  had  put  the  maid  inside  the 
carriage.  He  had  not  deemed  it  wise  to  take  an  undivided  chaige  of  the 
boy  even  from  Casalunga  to  Siena.  At  the  door  of  the  house,  as  though, 
waiting  for  him,  he  found  Trevelyan,  not  dirty  as  he  had  been  before,  but 
dressed  with  much  appearance  of  sniartness.  He  had  a  brocaded  cap  on 
his  head,  and  a  shirt  with  a  laced  front,  and  a  worked  waistcoat,  and  a 
frockcoat,  and  coloured  bright  trousers.  Mr.  Glascock  knew  at  once  that 
all  the  clothes  whidi  he  saw  before  him  had  been  made  for  Italian  and 
not  for  English  wear ;  and  could  almost  have  said  that  they  had  been, 
bought  in  Siena  and  not  in  Florence.  "  I  had  not  intended  to  impose  this 
laboi^r  on  you,  Mr.  Glascock,"  Trevelyan  said,  raising  his  cap  to  salute 
his  visitor. 

**  For  fear  there  might  be  mistakes,  I  thought  it  better  to  come  myself^*' 
said  Mr.  Glascock.     ^  You  did  not  wish  to  see  Sir  Marmaduke  ?  " 

*^  Certainly  not  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  Trevelyan,  with  a  look  of  anger 
that  was  almost  grotesque. 

'*  And  you  thought  it  better  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  not  come." 

"  Yes ; — I  thought  it  better ; — ^but  not  from  any  feeling  of  anger  towards 
her.  If  I  could  welcome  my  wife  here,  Mr.  Glascock,  without  a  risk  of 
wrath  on  her  part,  I  should  be  jery  happy  to  receive  her.  I  love  my 
wife,  Mr.  GlaABOck.  I  love  her  dearly.  But  there  have  been  misfor- 
tunes. Never  mind.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  trouble  you 
with  them.  Let  us  go  in  to  breakfast.  After  your  drive  you  will  have  an 
appetite." 

Poor  Mr.  Glascock  was  afraid  to  decline  to  sit  down  to  the  meal  which 
was  prepared  for  him.  He  did  mutter  something  about  having  already 
eaten,  but  Trevelyan  put  this  aside  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  as  he  led  the 
way  into  a  spacious  room,  in  which  had  been  set  out  a  table  with  almost 
a  sumptuous  banquet.  The  room  was  very  bare  and  comfortless,  having 
neither  curtains  nor  matting,  and  containing  not  above  half  a  dozen 
chairs.  But  an  effort  had  been  made  to  give  it  an  air  of  Italian  luxury. 
The  windows  were  thrown  open,  down  to  the  ground,  and  the  table  was 
decorated  with  fruits  and  three  or  four  long-necked,  bottles.  Trevelyan 
waved  with  his  hand  towards  an  arm-chair,  and  Mr.  Glascock  had  no 
alternative  but  to  seat  himself.  He  felt  that  he  was  sitting  down  to 
breakfast  with  a  madman ;  but  if  he  did  not  sit  down,  the  madman  might 
perhaps  break  out  into  madness.  Then  Trevelyan  went  to  the  door  and 
called  aloud  for  Catarina.  '^  In  these  remote  places,"  said  he,  "  one  has  to 
do  without  the  civilisation  of  a  bell.  Perhaps  one  gains  as  much  in  quiet 
as  one  loses  in  comfort."  Then  Catarina  came  wi&  hot  meats  and  fried, 
potatoes,  and  Mr.  Glascock  was  compelled  to  help  himself. 

"I  am  but  a  bad  trencherman  myself,"  said  Trevelyan,  "but  I  shall 
lament  my  misfortune  doubly  if  that  should  interfere  with  your  appetite." 
Then  he  got  up  and  poured  out  wine  into  Mr.  Glascock's  glass.  "  Tliey 
tell  me  that  it  comes  from  the  Baron's  vineyard,"  said  Trevelyan,  alluding 
to  the  wine-farm  of  Hicasoli,  "  and  that  there  is  none  better  in  Tuscany. 
I  never  was  myself  a  judge  of  the  grape,  but  this  to  me  is  as  palatable  as 
any  of  the  oostHer  French  wines.  How  grand  a  thing  would  wine  really 
be»  if  it  could  make  glad  the  heart  of  man.  How  trul^^  would  one  worship 
Bacchus  if  ho  could  make  one's  heart  to  rejoice.    But  if  a  man  have  a  real 
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sorrow,  wine  will  not  wash  it  away, — ^not  though  a  man  were  drowned  in 
it,  as  Clarence  was." 

Mr.  Glascock  hitherto  had  spoken  hardly  a  word.  There  was  an 
attempt  at  joviality  about  this  breakfast, — or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  usual 
comfortable  luxury  of  hospitable  entertainment, — which,  comiag  as  it  did 
from  Trevelyan,  almost  locked  his  lips.  He  had  not  come  there  to  be 
jovial  or  luxurious,  but  to  perform  a  most  melancholy  mission ;  and  he  had 
brought  with  him  his  saddest  looks,  and  was  prepared  for  a  few  sad  words. 
Trevelyan's  speech,  indeed,  was  sad  enough,  but  Mr.  Glascock  could  not 
take  up  questions  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  at  half  a  minute's  warning. 
He  eat  a  morsel,  and  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  felt  himself  to  be  very 
uncomfortable.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  utter  a  word. 
**  Do  you  not  let  your  little  boy  come  in  to  breakfast  ?"  he  said. 

"  He  is  better  away,"  said  Trevelyan  gloomily. 

'*  But  as  we  are  to  travel  together,"  said  Mr.  Glascock,  <*  we  might  as 
well  make  acquaintance." 

"You  have  been  a  little  hurried  with  me  on  that  score,"  said  Trevel- 
yan. "I  wrote  certainly  with  a  determined  mind,  but  things  have 
changed  somewhat  since  then." 

**  You  do  not  mean  that  you  will  not  send  him  ?'' 

"  You  have  been  somewhat  hurried  with  me,  I  say.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  I  named  no  time,  but  spoke  of  the  future.  Could  I  have  answered 
the  message  which  I  received  from  you,  I  would  have  postponed  your 
visit  for  a  week  or  so." 

"  Postponed  it !  Why, — I  am  to  be  married  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
It  was  just  as  much  as  I  was  able  to  do,  to  come  here  at  all."  Mr.  Glas- 
cock now  pushed  his  chair  back  from  tiie  table,  and  prepared  himself  to 
speak  up.  "  Your  wife  expects  her  child  now,  and  you  will  never  break 
her  heart  by  refusing  to  send  him." 

**  Nobody  thinks  of  my  heart,  Mr.  Glascock.*' 

"  But  this  is  your  own  offer." 

"Yes,  it  was  my  own  offer,  certainly.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  my 
own  words,  which  have  no  doubt  been  preserved  in  testimony  against 


me. 


"  Mr.  Trevelyan,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  Then,  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  boiling  over  with  passion,  Mr.  Glascock  remembered  that  his 
companion  was  not  responsible  for  his  expressions.  '*  I  do  hope  you  will 
let  the  child  go  away  with  me,"  he  said.  "  You  cannot  conceive  the  state 
of  his  mother's  anxiety,  and  she  will  send  him  back  at  once  if  you 
demand  it.** 

"  Is  that  to  be  in  good  faith  P" 

"  Certainly,  in  good  faith.  I  would  lend  myself  to  nothing,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan, that  was  not  said  and  done  in  good  faith." 

'*She  will  not  break  her  word,  excusing  herself,  because  I  am 

madP" 

*•*  I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  her  mind." 

*'  Perhaps  not  now ;  but  such  things  grow.  There  is  no  iniquity,  no 
breach  of  promise,  no  treason  that  a  woman  will  not  excuse  to  herself, — 
or  a  man  either, — by  the  comfortable  self-assurance  that  the  person  to  be 

iijured  is mad.    A  hound  without  a  friend  is  not  so  cruelly  treated. 

The  outlaw,  the  murderer,  the  peijurer  has  surer  privileges  than  the  man 

who  is  in  the  way,  and  to  whom  his  friends  can  point  as  being mad ! " 

Mr.  Glascock  knew  or  thought  that  he  knew  that  his  host  in  truth  was 
mad,  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  answer  this  tirade  by  an  assurance  that 
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no  snch  idea  was  likdy  to  preTail.  ^  Have  they  told  yon,  I  wonder/' 
continaed  Treyelyan,  *'  how  it  was  that,  driven  to  force  and  an  ambuscade 
for  the  reooTery  of  my  own  child,  I  waylaid  my  wife  and  took  him  from 
her  P  I  have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  right  as  a  man  to  the  control  of 
my  own  fiimily.  I  demanded  that  the  boy  should  be  sent  to  me,  and  she 
paid  no  attention  to  my  words.  I  was  compelled  to  -vindicate  my  own 
authority;  and  then,  because  I  claimed  the  right  which  belongs  to  a 

father,  they  said  that  I  was ^mad !    Ay,  and  they  would  have  proved 

it,  too,  had  I  not  fled  from  my  country  and  hidden  myself  in  this  desert. 
Think  of  that,  Mr.  Glascock !  Now  they  have  followed  me  here, — ^not 
out  of  love  for  me ;  and  that  man  whom  they  call  a  governor  comes  and 
insults  me ;  and  my  wife  promises  to  be  good  to  me,  and  says  that  she 
will  forgive  and  forget !  Can  she  ever  forgive  herself  her  own  folly,  and 
the  cruelty  that  has  made  shipwreck  of  my  life  P  They  can  do  nothing  to 
me  here ;  but  they  would  entice  me  home  because  there  they  have  friends, 
and  can  fee  doctors, — with  my  own  money, — and  suborn  lawyers,  and  put 
me  away, — somewhere  in  the  dark,  where  I  shall  be  no  more  heard  of 
among  men !  As  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Glascock, — ^teU  me ;  is  it 
not  so?" 

*'  I  know  nothing  of  their  plans, — ^beyond  this,  that  you  wrote  me  word 
that  you  would  send  them  the  boy." 

*'  But  I  Imow  their  {dans.  What  you  say  is  true.  I  did  write  you 
word, — and  I  meant  it.  Mr.  Glascock,  sitting  here  alone  from  morning 
to  night,  and  lying  down  from  night  till  morning,  without  companion- 
ship, without  love,  in  utter  misery,  I  taught  myself  to  feel  that  I  should 
think  more  of  her  than  of  myself." 

'^  If  you  are  so  unhappy  here,  come  back  yourself  with  the  child.  Your 
wife  would  desire  nothing  better." 

**  Yes ; — and  submit  to  her,  and  her  father,  and  her  mother.  No, — 
Mr.  Glascock ;  never,  never.    Let  her  come  to  me." 

**  But  you  will  not  receive  her." 

^  Let  her  come  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  I  will  receive  her.  She  is  the 
wife  of  my  botom,  and  I  will  receive  her  witih  joy.  But  if  she  is  to' come 
to  me  and  teU  me  that  she  forgives  me, — forgives  me  for  the  evil  that  she 
has  done, — ^then,  sir,  she  had  better  stay  away.  Mr.  Glascock,  vou  are 
going  to  be  married.  Believe  mo, — no  man  should  submit  to  be  forgiven 
by  his  wife.  Everything  must  go  astray  if  that  be  done.  I  would  rather 
encounter  their  mad  doctors,  one  of  them  after  another  till  they  had  made 
me  mad ; — I  would  encoimter  anything  rather  than  that.  But,  sir,  you 
neither  eat  nor  drink,  and  I  fear  that  my  speech  disturbs  you." 

It  was  like  enough  that  it  may  have  done  so.  Trevelyan,  as  he  had 
been  speaking,  had  walked  about  the  room,  going  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other  with  hurried  steps,  gesticulating  with  his  arms,  and  every  now 
and  then  pushing  back  wit&  his  hands  the  long  hair  from  off  his  forehead. 
Mr.  Glascock  was  in  truth  very  much  disturbed.  He  had  come  there 
with  an  express  object ;  but,  whenever  he  mentioned  the  child,  the  father 
became  almost  rabid  in  his  wrath.  "  I  have  done  very  well,  thank  you," 
said  Mr.  Glascock.  '<  I  will  not  eat  any  more,  and  I  believe  I  must  be 
thinking  of  going  back  to  Siena." 

"  I  had  hoped  you  would  spend  the  day  with  me,  Mr.  Glascock." 

*'  I  am  to  be  married,  you  see,  in  two  days ;  and  I  must  be  in  Florence 
early  to-morrow.  I  am  to  meet  my — wife,  as  she  will  be,  and  the  Eowleys, 
and  your  wife.  Upon  my  word  I  can't  stay.  Wpn't  you  just  say  a  word 
to  the  young  woman  and  let  the  boy  be  got  ready  ?  " 
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"  I  think  not ; — no,  I  think  not.'* 

"  And  am  I  to  have  had  all  this  journey  for  nothing  P  Yoi  will  have 
made  a  fool  of  me  in  writing  to  me." 

"  I  intended  to  be  honest,  Mr.  Glascock." 

"  Stick  to  yonr  honesty,  and  send  the  boy  back  to  his  mother.  It  will 
be  better  for  you,  Trevelyan." 

"  Better  for  me !  Nothing  can  be  better  for  me.  All  must  be  worst. 
It  will  be  better  for  me,  you  say ;  and  you  ask  me  to  give  up  the  last  drop 
of  cold  water  wherewith  I  can  touch  my  parched  lips..  Even  in  my  hell 
I  had  so  much  left  to  me  of  a  limpid  stream,  and  you  tell  me  that  it  will 
be  better  for  me  to  jwur  it  away.  You  may  take  him,  Mr.  Glascock. 
The  woman  will  make  him  ready  for  you.  What  matters  it  whether  the 
fifery  furnace  be  heated  seven  times,  or  only  six ; — in  either  degree  the 
flames  are  enough !  You  may  take  him ; — ^you  may  take  him."  So  say- 
ing, Trevelyan  walked  out  of  the  window,  leaving  Mr.  Glascock  seated  in 
his  chair.  He  walked  out  of  the  window  and  went  down  among  the  olive 
■trees.  He  did  not  go  far,  however,  but  stood  with  his  arm  round  the 
stem  of  one  of  them,  playing  with  the  shoots  of  a  vine  with  his  hand. 
Mr.  Glascock  followed  him  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  at  him  for  a 
few  moments.  But  Trevelyan  did  not  turn  or  move.  There  he  stood 
gazing  at  the  pale,  cloudless,  heat-laden,  motionless  sky,  thinking  of  his 
own  sorrows,  and  remembering  too,  doubtless,  with  the  vanity  of  a  mad- 
man, that  he  was  probably  being  watched  in  his  reverie. 

Mr.  Glascock  was  too  practical  a  man  not  to  make  the  most  of  the  offer 
that  had  been  made  to  him,  and  he  went  back  among  the  passages  and 
called  for  Catarina.  Before  long  he  had  two  or  three  women  with  him, 
including  her  whom  he  had  brought  from  Florence,  and  among  them 
Louey  was  soon  made  id  appear,  di^ed  for  his  journey,  together  with  a 
smaJl  trunk  in  which  were  his  garments.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the 
order  for  his  departure  hq4  been  given  before  that  scene  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  that  Trevelyan  had  not  intended  to  go  back  from  his  promise. 
Neveortheless  Mr.  Glascock  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  hurry  his  depar- 
ture, and  he  turned  back  to]  say  the  shortest  possible  word  of  farewell  to 
Trevelyan  in  the  garden.  But  when  he  got  to  the  window,  Trevelyan 
was  not  to  be  foimd  among  the  oHve  trees.  Mr.  Glascock  walked  a  few 
steps  down  the  hill,  looking  for  him,  but  seeing  nothing  of  him,  returned 
to  the  house.  The  elder  woman  said  that  her  master  luid  not  been  there, 
and  Mr.  Glascock  started  with  his  charge.  Trevelyan  was  manifestly 
mad,  and  it  was  impossible  to  treat  him  as  a  sane  man  would  have  been 
treated.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Glascock  felt  much  compunction  in  carrying 
the  child  away  without  a  final  kiss  or  word  of  feirewell  from  its  father. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  so.  He  had  got  into  the  carriage  with  the  child, 
having  the  servant  seated  opposite  to  him, — for  he  was  moved  by  some 
undefinable  fear  which  made  him  determine  to  keep  the  boy  close  to  him, 
and  he  had  not,  therefore,  returned  to  the  driver's  seat, — when  Trevelyan 
appeared  standing  by  the  road-side  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  ^  Would  you 
take  him  away  from  me  without  one  word ! "  said  Trevelyan  bitterly. 

"  I  went  to  look  for  you  but  you  were  gone,'*  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  not  gone.  I  am  here.  It  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
ever  gladden  my  eyes  with  his  brightness.  Louey,  my  love,  will  you 
come  to  your  father  P  "  Louey  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  willing  to 
leave  the  carriage,  but  he  made  no  loud  objection  when  Mr.  Glascock  held 
him  up  to  the  open  space  above  the  door.  The  child  had  realised  the  fiEict 
that  he  was  to  go,  and  did  not  believe  that  his  feithar  would  stop  him 
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now ;  but  he  was  probably  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  the  carriage  began 
to  go  on  the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  Mr.  Glascock,  thinking  that 
his  father  intended  to  kiss  him  over  the  door,  held  him  by  his  frock ;  bnt 
the  doing  of  this  made  Trevelyan  very  angry.  **  Am  I  not  to  be  trusted 
with  my  own  child  in  my  arms  ? "  said  he.  **  Give  him  to  me,  sir.  X 
begin  to  doubt  nowwhewer  I  am  right  to  deliver  him  to  you."  Mr. 
Glascock  immediately  let  go  his  hold  of  the  boy's  frock  and  leaned  back 
in  the  carriage.  ^'Louey  will  tell  papa  that  he  Iotos  him  before  he 
^oes  P  "  said  Trevelyan.  The  poor  litUe  fellow  murmured  something,  but 
it  did  not  please  his  fieither,  who  had  him  in  his  arms.  "  You  are  like  the 
rest  of  them,  Louey,"  he  said ;  "  because  I  cannot  laugh  and  be  gay,  all 
my  love  for  you  is  nothing; — ^nothing!  You  may  take  him.  He  is  all 
that  I  have ; — all  that  I  have ; — and  I  shall  never  see  him  again ! "  So 
saying  he  handed  the  child  into  the  carriage,  and  sat  himself  down  by  the 
side  of  the  road  to  watch  till  the  vehicle  should  be  out  of  sight.  As  soon 
as  the  last  speck  of  it  had  vanished  iiqni  his  sight,  he  picked  himself  up, 
and  dragged  his  slow  footsteps  back  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Glascock  made  sundiy  attempts  to  amuse  the  child,  with  whom  he 
had  to  remain  all  that  night  at  Siena ;  but  his  efforts  in  that  line  were  not 
very  successful.  The  boy  was  brisk  enough,  and  happy,  and  social  by 
nature;  but  the  events,  or  rather  the  want  of  events  of  the  last  few 
months,  had  so  cowed  him,  that  he  could  not  recover  his  spirits  at  the 
bidding  of  a  stranger.  *^  If  I  have  any  of  my  own,"  said  Mr.  Glascock  to 
himself, ''  I  hope  they  wiU  be  of  a  more  cheerful  disposition." 

As  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  meet  Caroline  at  the  station, — thereby 
incurring  his  lady-love's  displeasure  for  the  period  of  half-a-minute ;  but 
he  did  meet  Mrs.  Trevelyan  almost  at  the  door  of  Sir  Marmaduke's 
lodgings.    <*  Yes,  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  he  is  here." 

**  How  am  I  ever  to  thank  you  for  such  goodness  ?  "  said  she.  *^  And 
Mr.  Trevelyan ; — ^you  saw  him  ?  " 

"  Yes :— I  saw  him." 

Before  he  could  answer  her  farther  she  was  up-stairs,  and  had  her  child 
in  her  arms.  It  seemed  to  be  an  age  since  the  boy  had  been  stolen  frx>m 
her  in  the  early  spring  in  that  unknown,  dingy  street  near  Tottenham 
Court  Boad.  Twice  eO^e  had  seen  her  darling  since  that, — twice  during 
his  captivity ;  but  on  each  of  these  occasions  she  had  seen  him  as  one 
not  belonging  to  herself,  and  had  seen  him  under  circumstances  which 
had  robbed  tifie  greeting  of  almost  all  its  pleasure.  But  now  he  was  her 
own  again,  to  take  whither  she  would,  to  dress  and  to  undress,  to  feed,  to 
coax,  to  teach,  and  to  caress.  And  the  child  lay  close  up  to  her  as  she 
hugged  him,  putting  up  his  little  cheek  to  her  chin,  and  burying  himself 
happily  in  her  embrace.  He  had  not  much  as  yet  to  say,  but  she  coidd 
feel  that  he  was  contented. 

Mr.  Glascock  had  promised  to  wait  for  her  a  few  minutes, — even  at  the 
risk  of  Caroline's  displeasure, — and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ran  down  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  first  craving  of  her  mother's  love  was  satisfied.  Her  boy 
would  at  any  rate  be  safe  with  her  now,  and  it  was  her  duty  to  learn 
something  of  her  husband.  It  was  more  than  her  duty ; — ^if  only  her 
services  might  be  of  avail  to  him.  **  And  you  say  he  was  wellF  she* 
asked.  She  had  taken  Mr.  Glascock  apart,  and  they  were  alone  together, 
and  he  had  determined  that  he  would  tell  her  the  truth. 

'*  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  ill, — ^though  he  is  pale  and  altered  beyond 
belief." 

"  Yes ;— I  saw  that." 
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^  I  never  knew  a  man  so  thin  and  haggard." 

**  My  poor  Louis ! " 

**  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it." 

«*  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Glascock  ?*' 

<*  I  mean  that  his  mind  is  astray,  and  that  he  should  not  be  left  alone. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  he  might  do.  He  is  so  much  more  alone  there 
than  he  would  be  in  England.    There  is  not  a  soul  who  could  interfere." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think — ^that  he  is  in  danger — from  himself  ?  '* 

'<  I  would  not  say  so,  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  but  who  can  tell  P  I  am  sure  of 
this, — ^that  he  should  not  be  left  alone.  If  it  were  only  because  of  the 
misery  of  his  life,  he  should  not  be  left  alone." 

*'  But  what  can  I  do  P    He  would  not  even  see  papa." 

"  He  would  see  you." 

^  But  he  would  not  let  me  guide  htm  in  anything.  I  have  been  to  him 
twice,  and  he  breaks  out, — as  if  I  were — a  bad  woman." 

''  Let  >iiTn  break  out.    What  does  it  matter  P  " 

**  Am  I  to  own  to  a  fSEdsehood, — and  such  a  falsehood  ?  " 

"  Own  to  anything,  and  you  will  conquer  him  at  once.  That  is  what  I 
think.    You  will  excuse  what  I  say,  Mrs.  Trevelyan." 

'*  Oh,  Mr.  Glascock,  you  have  been  such  a  friend !  What  should  we 
have  done  without  you ! " 

^*You  cannot  take  to  heart  the  words  that  come  from  a  disordered 
xeason.    Li  truth,  he  believes  no  ill  of  you." 

"  But  he  says  so." 

^  It  is  hard  to  know  what  he  says.  Declare  that  you  will  submit  to 
him,  and  I  think  that  he  will  be  softened  towards  you.  Try  to  bring  him 
back  to  his  own  coimtry .  It  may  be  that  were  he  to — die  there,  alone,  the 
m.emory  of  his  loneliness  wotdd  be  heavy  with  you  in  after  days."  Then, 
having  so  spoken,  he  rushed  off,  declaring,  with  a  forced  laugh,  that  Caro- 
line Spalding  would  never  forgive  him. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of  the  wedding,  and  Emily  Jrevelyan  was 
left  all  alone.  It  was  of  course  out  of  the  question  that  she  should  join 
any  party  the  purport  of  which  was  to  be  festive.  Sir  Marmaduke  went 
with  some  grumbling,  declaring  that  wine  and  severe  food  in  the  morning 
were  sins  against  the  plainest  rules  of  life.  And  the  three  Eowley  girls 
went,  Nora  officiating  as  one  of  the  bridesmaids.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was 
left  with  her  boy,  and  during  the  day  she  was  forced  to  resolve  what 
should  be  the  immediate  course  of  her  me.  Two  days  after  the  wedding 
her  funily  would  return  to  England.  It  was  open  to  her  to  go  with  them, 
and  to  take  her  boy  with  her.  But  a  few  days  since  how  happy  she  would 
have  been  could  Alq  have  been  made  to  believe  that  such  a  mode  of  re- 
turning would  be  within  her  power !  But  now  she  felt  that  she  might  not 
return  and  leave  that  poor,  suffering  wretch  behind  her.  As  she  thought 
of  him  she  tried  to  interrogate  herself  in  regard  to  her  feelings.  Was  it 
love,  or  duty,  or  compassion  which  stirred  her  P  She  had  loved  him  as 
fondly  as  any  bright  yoimg  woman  loves  the  man  who  is  to  take  her  away 
from  everything  else,  and  make  her  a  part  of  his  house  and  of  himself. 
She  had  loved  him  as  Nora  now  loved  me  man  whom  she  worshipped  and 
l^ought  to  be  a  god,  doing  godlike  work  in  the  din&fy  recesses  of  the  D.  K. 
office.  Emily  ^evelyan  was  forced  to  tell  herself  that  all  that  was  over 
with  her.  Her  husband  had  shown  himself  te  be  weak,  suspicious,  un- 
manly,— ^by  no  means  like  a  god.  She  had  learned  te  feel  that  she  could 
not  trust  her  comfort  in  his  hands, — that  she  could  never  know  what  his 
thoughts  of  her  might  be.    But  still  he  was  her  husband,  and  the  father 
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of  her  child ;  and  though  she  could  not  dare  to  look  forward  to  happiness 
in  living  with  him,  she  could  understand  that  no  comfort  would  be  pos- 
sible to  her  were  she  to  return  to  England  and  to  leave  him  to  perish  alone 
at  Casalunga.  Fate  seemed  to  have  intended  that  her  life  shoidd  lie  one  of 
misery,  and  she  must  bear  it  as  best  she  might. 

The  more  she  thought  of  it,  however,  the  greater  seemed  to  be  her  diffi- 
culties. What  was  &r  to  do  when  her  fiither  and  mother  should  have  left 
her  ?  She  could  not  go  to  Casalunga  if  her  husband  would  not  give  her 
entrance ;  and  if  she  did  ^q^  would  it  be  safe  for  her  to  take  her  boy  with 
her  ?  *Were  she  to  remain  in  Florence  she  would  be  hardly  nearer  to  him 
for  any  useful  purpose  than  in  England ;  and  ev^i  should  she  pitch  her 
tent  at  Siena,  occupying  there  some  desolate  set  of  huge  apartments  in  a 
deserted  palace,  of  what  use  could  die  be  to  him  ?  Could  she  stay  there 
if  he  desired  her  to  go ;  and  was  it  probable  that  he  would  be  willing  that 
she  should  be  at  Siena  while  he  was  living  at  Casalunga, — ^no  more  than 
two  leagues  distant  P  How  should  she  be^n  her  work ;  and  if  he  repulsed 
her,  how  should  she  then  continue  it  ? 

But  during  these  wedding  hours  she  did  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what 
she  would  do  for  the  present.  She  would  certainly  not  leave  Italy  while 
her  husband  remained  there.  She  would  for  a  while  keep  her  rooms  in 
Florence,  and  there  should  her  boy  abide.  But  from  time  to  time, — ^twice 
a  week  perhaps, — she  would  go  down  to  Siena  and  Casalunga,  and  there 
form  her  plans  in  accordance  with  her  husband's  conduct.  She  was  his 
wife,  and  nothing  should  entirely  separate  her  from  him,  now  that  he  so 
sorely  wanted  her  aid. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 
MK.  Glascock's  habjliage  completed. 

The  Glascodc  marriage  was  a  great  affair  in  Florence ; — so  much  so,  that 
there  were  not  a  few  who  regaled  it  as  a  strengthening  of  peacefiil  re- 
lations between^  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  who 
thought  that  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  question  of  naturalisation  might 
now  be  settled  with  comparative  ease.  An  English  lord  was  about  to 
marry  the  niece  of  an  American  Minister  to  a  foreign  court.  The  bride- 
groom was  not,  indeed',' quite  a  lord  as  yet,  but  it.  was  known  to  all  men 
&iat  he  must  be  a  lord  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  bride  was  treated  with 
more  than  usual  bridal  honours  because  she  belonged  to  a  legation.  She 
was  not,  indeed,  an  ambassador's  daughter,  but  the  niece  of  a  daughterless 
ambassador,  and  therefore  almost  as  good  as  a  daughter.  The  wives  and 
daughters  of  other  ambassadors,  and  the  other  ambassadors  themselves,  of 
course,  came  to  the  wedding ;  and  as  the  palace  in  which  Mr.  Spalding  had 
apartments  stood  alone,  in  a  garden,  with  a  separate  carriage  entrance,  it 
seemed  for  all  wedding  purposes  as  ^ough  the  whole  palace  were  his  own. 
The  English  Minister  came,  and  his  wife, — although  she  had  never  quite 
given  over  turning  up  her  nose  at  the  American  bnde  whom  Mr.  Glascock 
had  chosen  for  himself.  It  was  such  a  pity,  she  said,  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Glascock  should  mairy  a  voung  woman  from  Providence,  Ehode 
Island.  Who  in  England  would  know  anything  of  Providence,  Khode' 
Island  P  And  it  was  so  expedient,  in  her  estimation,  that  a  man  of  fiimily 
should  strengthen  himself  by  marrying  a  woman  of  £unily.    It  was  so 
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necessary,  sha  declared,  that  a  man  when  marrying  should  remember  that 
his  child  would  have  two  grandfEithers,  and  would  he  called  upon  to  ac- 
count for  four  great-grandfathers.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Glascock  was — ^Mr. 
Glascock  ;  and,  let  him  marry  whom  he  would,  hSs  wife  would  be  the 
future  Lady  Peterborough.  Eemembering  this,  the  English  Minister's 
wife  gave  up  the  point  when  the  thing  was  really  settled,  and  benignly 
promised  to  come  to  the  breakfiist  with  all  the  secretaries  and  attaches 
belonging  to  the  legation,  and  all  the  wives  and  daughters  thereof.  What 
may  a  man  not  do,  and  do  with  eclat,  if  he  be  heir  to  a  peer  and  have 
plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket  P 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spalding  were  covered  with  glory  on  the  occasion ;  and 
perhaps  they  did  not  bear  their  glory  as  meekly  as  they  should  have  done. 
Mrs.  Spalding  laid  herself  open  to  some  ridicule  from  the  British  Minister's 
wife  because  of  her  inability  to  und^nstand  with  absolute  clearness  the 
condition  of  her  niece's  husband  in  respect  to  his  late  and  future  seat  in 
Parliament,  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  commoner  and  a  nobleman  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  certain  information  which  was  conveyed  to  her,  surely 
in  a  most  unnecessary  manner,  that  if  Mr.  Glascock  were  to  die  before  his 
father  her  niece  would  never  become  Lady  Peterborough,  although  her 
niece's  son,  if  she  had  one,  would  be  the  future  lord.  No  doubt  she 
blundered,  as  was  most  natural ;  and  then  the  British  Minister's  wife  made 
the  most  of  the  blunders ;  and  when* once  Mrs.  Spalding  ventured  to  speak 
of  Caroline  as  her  ladyship,  not  to  the  British  Minister's  wife,  but  to  the 
sister  of  one  of  the  secretaries,  a  story  was  made  out  of  it  which  was 
almost  as  false  as  it  was  ill-natured.  Poor  Caroline  was  spoken  of  as  her 
ladyship  backward  and  forwards  among  the  ladies  of  the  legation  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  have  vexed  her  had  she  known  anything  about  it ;  but, 
nevertheless^  all  the  ladies  prepared  their  best  flounces  to  go  to  the  wed- 
ding. The  time  would  soon  come  when  she  would  in  truth  be  a  '*  lady- 
ship," and  she  might  be  of  social  use  to  any  one  of  the  ladies  in  question. 

But  Mr.  Spalding  was,  for  the  time,  the  most  disturbed  of  any  of  the 
party  concerned.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  clever  Republican  of  the  North, — 
very  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk,  and  somewhat  apt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  courtesies  of  conversation  for  the  purpose  of  making  unpardonable 
si)eeches«  As  long  as  there  was  any  give  and  take  goin^  on  in  the  melee 
of  words  he  would  speak  quickly  and  with  energy,  seizing  his  chances 
among  others ;  but  the  moment  he  had  establishea  his  right  to  the  floor, 
— as  soon  as  he  had  won  for  himself  the  position  of  hiaving  his  turn  at  the 
argument,  he  would  dole  out  his  words  with  co'^siderable  slowness,  raise 
his  hand  for  oratorial  effect,  and  proceed  as  though  Time  were  annihilated. 
And  he  would  go  further  even  than  this,  for, — fearing  by  experience  the 
escape  of  his  victims, — he  would  catch  a  man  by  the  button-hole  of  his 
coat,  or  back  him  ruthlessly  into  the  comer  of  a  room,  and  then  lay  on  to 
him  without  quarter.  Since  the  affair  with  Mr.  Glascock  had  been  settled, 
he  had  talked  an  immensity  about  England, — ^not  absolutely  taking  honour 
to  hinuself  because  of  his  intended  connection  with  a  lord,  but  making  so 
many  references  to  the  aristocratic  side  of  the  British  constitution  -as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  as  to  the  source  of  his  argu- 
ments. In  old  days,  before  all  this  was  happening,  Mr.  Spalding,  though 
a  courteous  man  in  his  personal  relations,  had  constantly  spoken  of  Eng- 
land with  the  bitter  indignation  of  the  ordinary  American  politician. 
England  must  be  made  to  disgorge.  England  must  be  made  to  do  justice. 
England  must  be  taught  her  place  in  the  world.  England  mjist  give  up 
her  claims.    Inliot  moments  he  had  gone  further,  and  had  declared  that 
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England  must  be— whipped.  He  liad  been  Bpedally  loud  againrt  tiiat 
aristocracy  of  England  which,  acoordingto  a  figore  of  speedi  o&n  used  by 
him,  was  always  feeding  on  the  vitals  of  the  people.  But  now  all  this  was 
^ery  much  changed.  He  did  not  go  the  length  of  expressing  an  opinion 
that  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  valuable  institution ;  but  he  discoased 

Questions  of  piimogenitnxe  and  hereditary  legislation,  in  reference  to  their 
tness  for  countries  which  were  gradually  CTierging  from  feudal  systems, 
with  an  equanimity,  an  impartiality,  and  a  perseverance  which  soon  con- 
vinced those  who  listened  to  him  where  he  had  learned  his  present  lessons, 
and  why.  *^  The  conservative  nature  of  your  institutions,  sir/'  he  said  to 
poor  Sir  Marmaduke  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca  a  very  few  days  before  the 
marriage,  "has  to  be  studied  with  great  care  before  its  effects  can  be  ap- 
preciated in  reference  to  a  people  who,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
nave  more  in  their  composition  of  constitutional  reverence  than  of  educated 
intelligence."  Sir  Marmaduke,  having  suffered  before,  had  endeavoured 
to  bolt ;  but  the  American  had  caught  him  and  pinned  him,  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Mandarins  was  impotfflit  in  his  hands.  **  The  posititm  of  the 
great  peer  of  Parliament  is  doubtless  very  splendid,  and  may  be  very 
useful,"  continued  Mr.  Spalding,  who  was  intending  to  bring  round  his 
arg^ument  to  the  evil  doings  of  certain  scandalously  ertravagant  young 
lords,  and  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  in  such  cases  a  committee  of  aged  and 
respected  peers  should  sit  and  decide  whether  a  second  son,  or  some  other 
heir  should  not  be  called  to  the  inheritance  both  of  the  titie  and  the 
property.  But  Mrs.  Spalding  had  seen  the  sufferings  of  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  had  rescued  him.  **^  Mr.  Spalding,"  she  had  said,  ^  it  is  too  late  for 
politics,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  has  come  out  here  for  a  holiday."  Then  she 
took  her  husband  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  away  helpless. 

Li  spite  of  these  drawbacks  to  the  success, — ^if  ought  can  be  said  to  be  a 
drawback  on  success  of  which  the  successful  one  is  imconscious, — the  mar- 
riage was  prepared  with  great  splendour,  and  everybody  who  was  anybody 
in  Florence  was  to  be  present.  There  were  only  to  be  four  bridesmaids, 
Caroline  herself  having  strongly  objected  to  a  greater  number.  As  Wal- 
lachia  Fetrie  had  fled  at  the  first  note  of  preparation  for  these  trivial  and 
unpalatable  festivities,  another  American  young  lady  was  found ;  and  the 
sister  of  the  English  secretary  of  l^ation,  who  had  so  maliciously  spread 
that  report  about  her  *'  ladyship,"  gladly  agreed  to  be  the  fourth. 

As  the  reader  will  remember,  the  whole  party  from  the  Baths  of  Lucca 
reached  Florence  only  the  day  before  the  marriage,  and  Kora  at  the  station 
promised  to  go  up  to  Caroline  that  same  evening.  ^'  Mr.  Glascock  will  tell 
me  about  the  little  boy,"  said  Caroline ;  **but  I  shall  be  so  anxious  to  hear 
about  your  sister."  So  Nora  crossed  the  bridge  after  dinner,  and  went  up 
to  the  American  Minister's  palatial  residence.  Caroline  was  then  in  the 
loggia,  and  Mr.  Glascock  was  with  her ;  and  for  a  while  they  talked  about 
Emily  Trevelyan  and  her  misfortunes.  Mr.  Glascock  was  clearly  of 
opioion  that  Trevelyan  would  soon  be  either  in  an  asylum  or  in  his  grave. 
"  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  teU  your  sister  so,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  think 
your  father  should  be  told, — or  your  mother.  Something  should  be  done 
to  put  an  end  to  that  fearful  residence  at  Casalunga."  Then  by  degrees 
the  conversation  changed  itself  to  Nora's  prospects ;  and  CaroHne,  with 
her  friend's  hand  in  hers,  asked  after  Hugh  Stanbury. 

'^  You  will  not  mind  speaking  before  him, — ^will  you  P  "  said  Caroline, 
putting  her  hand  on  her  own  lover's  arm. 

'*  Not  unless  he  should  mind  it,"  said  Nora,  smiling.  She  had  meant 
nothing  beyond  a  simple  reply  to  her  friend's  question,  but  he  took  her 
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words  in  a  different  sense,  and  blushed  as  he  remembered  his  visit  to  Kim- 
oombe  Putney. 

«  He  thinks  almost  more  of  your  happiness  than  he  does  of  mine/'  said 
Caroline ;  "which  isn't  fair,  as  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Stanbury  will  not  re- 
ciprocate the  attention.    And  now,  dear,  when  are  we  to  see  you  P  " 

"  WJio  on  earth  can  say  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  Mr.  Stanbury  would  say  something, — only  he  is  not  here." 

"And  papa  won't  send  my  letter,"  said  Nora. 

'<  Yon  are  sure  that  you  will  not  go  out  to  the  Islands  with  him  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure,"  said  Nora.    •*  I  have  made  up  my  mind  so  far  as  that." 

**  And  what  will  your  sister  do  ?  '* 

"  I  think  she  will  stay.  I  think  she  will  say  good-bye  to  papa  and 
mamma  here  in  Florence." 

*'  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  she  should  not  leave  her  husband  alone  in 
Italy,"  said  Mr.  Glascock. 

"  She  has  not  told  us  with  certainty,"  said  Nora ;  ''but  I  feel  sure  that 
she  will  stay.    Papa  thinks  she  ought  to  go  with  them  to  London." 

''Your  papa  seems  to  have  two  very  intractable  daughters,"  said 
Caroline. 

"  As  for  me,"  declared  Nora,  solemnly,  "  nothing  shall  make  me  go 
back  to  the  Islands, — unless  Mr.  Stanbury  should  teU  me  to  do  so." 

"  And  they  start  at  the  end  of  July  ?  " 

"  On  the  last  Saturday." 

**  And  what  will  you  do  then,  Nora  ?  " 

"  I  believe  there  are  casual  wards  that  people  go  to." 

'*  Casual  wards ! "  said  Caroline. 

"Miss  Rowley  is  condescending  to  poke  her  fun  at  you,"  said  Mr. 
Glascock. 

"  She  is  quite  welcome,  and  shall  poke  as  much  as  she  likes ;  only  we 
must  be  serious  now.  If  it  be  necessary,  we  will  get  back  by  the  end  of 
July ; — won't  we,  Charles  ?  " 

"  You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Ifora.  "  What ! — give  up 
your  honeymoon  to  provide  me  with  board  and  lodgings !  How  can  you 
suppose  that  I  am  so  selfish  or  so  helpless  ?  I  would  go  to  my  aunt,  Mrs. 
OuAouse." 

**  We  know  that  that  wouldn't  do,"  said  Caroline.  "  You  might  as  well 
be  in  Italy  as  far  as  Mr.  Stanbury  is  concerned." 

"  If  Miss  Rowley  would  go  to  Monkhams,  she  might  wait  for  us,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Glascock.  ''  Old  Mrs.  Richards  is  there ;  and  though  of  course 
she  would  be  duU " 

'^  It  is  quite  imnecessary,"  said  Nora.  "  I  shall  take  a  two-pair  back  in 
a  respectable  feminine  quarter,  like  any  other  young  woman  who  wants 
such  accommodation,  and  shall  wait  there  till  my  young  man  can  come 
and  give  me  his  arm  to  church.  That  is  about  the  way  we  shall  do  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  give  myself  any  airs,  Mr.  Glascock,  or  make  any  diffi- 
culties. Papa  is  always  talking  to  me  about  chairs  and  tables  and  frying- 
pans,  and  I  shall  practise  to  do  with  as  few  of  them  as  possible.  As  I  am 
headstrong  about  having  my  young  man, — and  I  own  that  I  am  head- 
strong about  that, — I  guess  I've  got  to  fit  myself  for  that  sort  of  Hfe."  And 
Nora,  as  she  said  this,  pronounced  her  words  with  something  of  a  nasal 
twang,  imitating  certain  eountrywomeh  of  her  friend's. 

^  I  Hke  to  hear  you  joking  about  it,  Nora ;  because  your  voice  is  so 
cheery  and  you  are  so  bright  when  you  joke.  But,  nevertheless,  one  has 
to  be  reasonable,  and  to  look  the  £su}ts  in  the  iaxi%.    I  don't  see  how  you 
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are  to  be  left  in  London  alone,  and  you  know  that  yonr  annt  Mrs.  Out- 
house,— or  at  any  rate  your  uncle, — ^would  not  receive  you  except  on 
receiving  some  strong  anti-Stanbury  pledge/' 

'*  I  certainly  shall  not  give  an  anti-Stanbury  pledge." 

^  And,  therefore,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  You  will  have  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  in  London,  in  all  the  bustle  of  their  departure,  and  I 
declare  I  think  that  at  the  last  moment  you  will  go  with  them." 

"  Never ! — ^unless  he  says  so." 

**  I  don't  see  how  you  are  even  to  meet — *  him,*  and  talk  it  over." 

"  I'll  manage  that.  My  promise  not  to  write  lasts  only  while  we  are  in 
Italy." 

"I  think  we  had  better  get  back  to  England,  Charles,  and  t^e  pity  on 
this  poor  destitute  one." 

'*  If  you  talk  of  such  a  thing  I  will  swear  that  I  will  never  go  to  Monk- 
hams.  You  will  find  that  I  t^all  manage  it.  It  may  be  that  I  shall  do 
something  very  shocking, — so  that  all  your  patronage  will  hardly  be  able 
to  bring  me  round  afterwards ;  but  I  will  do  something  that  will  serve  my 
purpose.  I  have  not  gone  so  £ELr  as  this  to  be  turned  back  new."  Kora, 
as  she  spoke  of  having  ''gone  so  far,"  was  looking  at  Mr.  Glascock,  who 
was  seated  in  an  easy  arm-chair  close  to  the  girl  whom  he  was  to  make  his 
wife  on  the  morrow,  and  she  was  thinking,  no  doubt,  of  the  visit  which  he 
had  made  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  of  the  first  irretrievable  step  which 
she  had  taken  when  she  told  him  that  her  love  was  given  to  another. 
That  had  been  her  Rubicon.  And  though  there  had  been  x)eiiods  with  her 
since  the  passing  of  it,  in  which  she  had  felt  that  she  had  crossed  it  in 
vain,  that  she  had  thrown  away  the  splendid  security  of  the  other  bank 
without  obtaining  the  perilous  object  of  her  ambition, — ^though  there  had 
been  moments  in  which  she  had  almost  regretted  her  own  courage  and 
noble  action,  still,  having  passed  the  river,  tiiere  was  nothing  for  her  but 
to  go  on  to  Home.  She  was  not  going  to  be  stopped  now  by  the  want  of 
a  house  in  which  to  hide  herself  for  a  few  weeks.  She  was  without 
money,  except  so  much  a#her  mother  might  be  able,  almost  surreptitiously, 
to  give  her.  She  was  without  friends  to  help  her, — except  these  who  were 
now  with  her,  whose  friendship  had  come  to  her  in  so  singular  a  manner, 
and  whose  power  to  aid  her  at  the  present  moment  was  cruelly  curtailed 
by  their  own  circumstances.  Nothing  was  settled  as  to  her  own  marriage. 
In  consequence  of  the  promise  that  had  been  extorted  from  her  that  she 
should  not  correspond  with  Stanbury,  she  knew  nothing  of  his  present 
wishes  or  intention.  Her  father  was  so  offended  by  her  firmness  that  he 
would  hardly  speak  to  her.  And  it  was  evident  to  her  that  her  mother, 
though  disposed  to  yield,  was  still  in  hopes  that  her  daughter,  in  the  press 
and  difficulty  of  the  moment,  would  allow  herself  to  be  carried  away  with 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  other  side  of  the  world.  She  knew  all  this, — 
but  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  be  carried  away.  It 
was  not  very  pleasant,  the  thought  that  she  would  be  obliged  at  last  to 
ask  her  young  man,  as  she  called  him,  to  provide  for  her ;  but  she  would 
do  that  and  trust  herself  altogether  in  his  hands  sooner  than  be  taken  to 
the  Antipodes.  "  I  can  be  very  resolute  if  I  please,  my  dear,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Caroline.  Mr.  Glascock  almost  thought  that  she  must  have 
intended  to  addresB  him. 

They  sat  there  discussing  the  matter  for  some  time  through  the  long, 
cool,  evening  hours,  but  nothing  could  be  settled  further, — except  that 
Nora  would  write  to  her  friend  as  soon  as  her  affairs  had  beg^un  to  shape 
themselves  after  her  return  to  England.    At  last  Caroline  went  into  the 
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house,  and  for  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Glascock  was  alone  with  Noiti.  He  had 
remained,  determining  that  the  moment  should  come,  but  now  that  it  was 
there  he  was  for  awhile  unable  to  say  the  words  that  he  wished  to  utter. 
At  last  he  spoke.    **  Miss  Rowley,  Caroline  is  so  eager  to  be  your  friend.'* 

"  I  know  she  is,  and  I  do  love  her  so  dearly.  But,  without  joke,  Mr. 
Glascock,  there  will  be  as  it  were  a  great  gulf  between  us.*' 

"  I  do  not  know  that  there  need  be  any  gulf,  great  or  little..  But  I  did 
not  mean  to  allude  to  that.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this.  My  feelings  are 
not  a  bit  less  warm  or  sincere  than  hers.  You  know  of  old  that  I  am  not 
very  good  at  expressing  myself." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind.** 

'<  There  is  no  such  gulf  as  what  yon  speak  of.  All  that  is  mostly  gone 
by,  and  a  nobleman  in  England,  though  he  has  advantages  as  a  gentle- 
man, is  no  more  than  a  gentleman.  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
I  am  saying  now.  I  shall  never  forget  my  journey  to  Devonshire.  I 
won't  pretend  to  say  now  that  I  regret  its  result.** 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  don't.** 

"No;  I  do  not; — though  I  thought  then  that  I  should  regret  it 
always.  But  remember  this,  Miss  Kowley, — that  you  can  never  ask  me 
to  do  anjiliing  that  I  will  not,  if  possible,  do  for  you.  You  are  in  some 
little  difficulty  now.** 

**  It  will  disappear,  Mr.  Glascock.    Difficulties  always  do." 

"  But  we  will  do  anything  that  we  are  wanted  to  do ;  and  should  a 
certain  event  take  place *' 

"  It  will  take  place  some  day." 

**  Then  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  Mr.  Stanbury  and  his  wife 
quite  at  home  at  Monkhams.'*  After  that  he  took  Nora's  hand  and  kissed 
it,  and  at  that  moment  Caroline  came  back  to  them. 

"To-morrow,  Mr.  Glascock,"  she  said,  "you  will,  I  believe,  be  at 
liberty  to  kiss  everybody ;  but  to-day  you  should  be  more  discreet.** 

It  was  generally  admitted  among  the  various  legations  in  Florence  that 
there  had  not  been  such  a  wedding  in  the  City  of  Flowers  since  it  had 
become  the  capital  of  Italia.  Mr.  Glascock  and  Miss  Spalding  were  mar- 
ried in  the  chapel  of  the  legation, — a  legation  chapel  on  the  ground  floor 
having  been  extemporised  for  the  occasion.  This  greatly  enhanced  the 
pleasantness  of  the  thing,  and  saved  the  necessity  of  matrons  and  brides- 
maids })acking  themselves  and  their  flnery  into  close  fusty  carriages.  A 
portion  of  the  guests  attended  in  the  chapel,  and  the  remainder,  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  were  found  strolling  about  the  shady  garden.  The 
whole  affair  of  the  breakfast  was  very  splendid  and  lasted  some  hours.  In 
the  midst  of  this  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  whisked  away  with  a  pair 
of  gr^y  horses  te  the  railway  station,  and  before  the  last  toast  of  the  day 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Belgian  Councillor  of  Legation,  they  were  half 
way  up  the  Apennines  on  their  road  to  Bologna.  Mr.  Spalding  behaved 
himself  like  a  man  on  the  occasion.  Nothing  was  spared  in  the  way  of 
expense,  and  when  he  made  that  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  republican  virtue  of  the  New  World  had  linked  itself  in  a  happy 
alliance  with  the  aristocratic  splendour  of  the  Old,  and  went  on  with  a 
simile  about  the  lion  and  the  lamb,  everybody  accepted  it  with  good 
humour  in  spite  of  its  being  a  little  too  long  for  the  occasion. 

<'It  has  gone  off  very  well,  mamma ;  has  it  not  ?**  said  Nora,  as  she 
returned  home  with  her  mother  to  her  lodgings. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  much,  I  fancy,  as  these  things  generally  do.** 

^  I  thought  it  was  so  nice.    And  she  looked  so  very  well.    And  he  was 
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go  pleaoant,  and  io  much  ]ike  a  gentienuui ; — nofc  noisjr,  you  know, 
yet  not  too  seriouB." 

**  I  dare  aay,  my  love." 

''It  18  eaay  enough,  mmrnna,  for  a  girl  to  be  married,  for  she. baa 
nothing  to  do  hat  to  wear  her  clothes  and  look  aa  pretty  as  die  can.  And 
if  she  cries  and  has  a  red  nose  it  is  forgiven  her.  But  a  man  has  so 
difficult  a  part  to  play.  If  he  tries  to  carry  himself  as  though  it  were 
not  a  special  occasion,  he  looks  like  a  fool  that  way ;  and  if  he  is  very 
spedal,  he  looks  like  a  fool  the  other  way.  I  thought  Mr.  Glascock  did 
it  vay  welL" 

^  IV)  teU  yon  the  truth,  my  dear,  I  did  not  observe  him.'* 

*'  I  did, — narrowly.    He  hadn't  tied  his  cravat  at  all  nicely." 

''  How  you  could  think  of  his  cravat,  Nora,  with  such  memories  as  yoa 
must  have,  and  such  regrets,  I  cannot  understand." 

«<  yitLmmtL^  TOC9  memories  of  Mr.  Glascock  are  pleasant  memories,  and  as 
for  regrets, — I  have  not  one.  Can  I  regret,  mamma,  that  I  did  not  marry 
a  man  whom  I  did  not  love, — and  that  I  rejected  lum  when  I  knew  that 
I  loved  another  F    You  cannot  mean  that,  mamma." 

'^  I  know  this ; — ^that  I  was  thinkiTig  all  the  time  how  proud  I  should 
have  been,  and  how  much  more  fortunate  he  would  have  been,  had  you 
been  standing  there  instead  of  that  American  young  woman.''  As  she 
said  this  Lady  Bowley  burst  into  tears,  and  Nora  could  only  answer  her 
mother  bv  embracing  her.  They  were  alone  together,  their  x>arty  having 
been  too  large  for  one  carriage,  and  Sir  Marmadake  having  ts^en  his  two 
younger  daughters.  *^  Of  course  I  feel  it,"  said  Lady  Bowley,  through 
her  tears.  ''It  would  have  been  such  a  position  for  my  child !  And  that 
young  man, — ^without  a  shilling  in  the  world ;  and  writing  in  that  way, 
lust  lor  bare  bread !  "  Nora  had  nothing  more  to  say.  A  feeling  that  in 
herself  would  have  been  base,  was  simply  affectionate  and  maternal  in  her 
mother.  It  was  impossible  that  she  should  make  her  mother  see  it  as  she 
saw  it. 

There  was  but  one  intervening  day  and  then  the  Bowleys  returned  to 
England.  There  had  been,  as  it  were,  a  tacit  agreement  among  them 
that,  in  spite  of  all  their  troubles,  their  holiday  should  be  a  holiday  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Glascock  marriage.  Then  must  commence  at  once  the 
stem  necessity  of  their  return  home, — home,  not  only  to  England,  but  to 
those  antipodean  islands  from  which  it  was  too  probable  that  some  of  them 
might  never  come  back.  And  the  difficulties  in  their  way  seemed  to  be 
almost  insuperable.  First  of  all  there  was  to  be  the  parting  from  EmUy 
Trevelyan.  She  had  determined  to  remain  in  Florence,  and  had  written  to 
lier  husband  saying  that  she  would  do  so,  and  declaring  her  willingness  to 
go  out  to  him,  or  to  receive  him  in  Florence  at  any  time  and  in  any 
manner  that  he  might  appoint.  She  had  taken  this  as  a  first  step,  intend- 
ing to  go  to  Gasalunga  very  shortly,  even  though  she  should  receive  no 
answer  from  him.  The  parting  between  her  and  her  mother  and  father 
and  sisters  was  very  bitter.  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  he  had  become  estranged 
from  Nora,  had  grown  to  be  more  and  more  gentle  and  loving  with  his 
elder  daughter,  and  was  nearly  overcome  at  tbe  idea  of  leaving  her  in  a 
strange  land,  with  a  husband  near  her,  mad,  and  yet  not  within  her 
custody.  But  he  could  do  nothing, — could  hardly  say  a  word, — ^toward 
opposing  her.  Though  her  husband  was  mad,  he  supplied  her  with  the 
means  of  living ;  and  when  she  said  that  it  was  her  dut^  to  be  near  him,  her 
father  could  not  deny  it.  The  parting  came.  '^  I  will  return  to  you  the 
moment  you  send  to  me,"  were  Nora's  last  words  to  her  sister.    *'  I  don't 
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suppose  I  ahall  eend,"  said  Emily.     '*I  shall  tay  to  bear  it  without 
assistance." 

Then  the  journey  firom  Italy  to  England  was  made  without  much  grati- 
fication or  excitement,  and  the  Rowley  £sunily  again  found  themsdves  at 
Gregg's  Hotel. 


CHAPTEB  LXXXVin. 

CROPPER     AND     BURGESS. 

We  must  now  go  hack  to  Exeter  and  look  after  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Stanbury.  It  is  rather  hard  upon  readers  that  they  should  be 
thus  hurried  from  the  completion  of  hymeneals  at  Florence,  to  the  prepara- 
tions for  other  hymeneals  in  Devonshire ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  a  complex 
story  to  be  entangled  with  many  weddings  towards  its  close.  In  this  little 
history  there  are,  we  fear,  three  or  four  more  to  come.  "We  will  not  anti- 
cipate by  alluding  prematurely  to  Hugh  Stanbury's  treachery,  or  death, 
— or  the  possibility  that  he  after  all  may  turn  out  to  be  the  real  descendant 
of  the  true  Lord  Peterborough  and  the  actual  inheritor  of  the  title  and 
estate  of  Monkhams,  nor  will  we  speak  of  Nora's  certain  fortitude  under 
cather  of  these  emergencies.  But  the  instructed  reader  must  be  aware 
that  Camilla  French  ought  to  have  a  husband  found  for  her ;  that  Colonel 
Osborne  should  be  caught  in  some  matrimonial  trap, — as,  how  otherwise 
should  he  be  fitly  punished? — and  that  something  should  be  at  least 
attempted  for  Priscilla  Stanbury,  who  from  the  first  has  been  intended  to 
be  the  real  heroine  of  these  pages.  That  Martha  should  marry  Giles 
Hickbody,  and  Barty  Burgess  run  away  with  Mrs.  MacHtigh,  is  01  course 
evident  to  the  meanest  novel-expounding  capacity ;  but  the  fate  of  Brooke 
Burgess  and  of  Dorothy  will  require  to  be  evolved  with  some  delicacy 
and  much  detail. 

There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  fixing  the  day.  In  the  ficst  place' 
Miss  Stanbury  was  not  very  well, — and  then  she  was  very  fidgety.  She 
must* see  Brooke  again  before  the  day  was  fixed,  and  after  seeing  Brooke' 
she  must  see  her  lawyer.  ^  To  have  a  lot  of  money  to  look  after  is  more' 
plague  than  profit,  my  dear,"  she  said  to  Dorothy  one  day;  "particularly 
when  you  don't  quite  know  what  you  ought  to  do  with  it.'*  Dorothy  haa 
always  avoided  any  conversation  with  her  aunt  about  money  since  the' 
first  moment  in  which  she  had  thought  of  accepting  Brooke  Burgess  as 
her  husband.  She  knew  that  her  aunt  had  some  feeling  which  made  her 
averse  to  the  idea  that  any  portion  of  the  property  which  she  had  inherited 
should  be  enjoyed  by  a  Stanbury  after  her  death,  and  Dorothy,  guided 
by  this  knowledge,  had  almost  convinced  herself  that  her  love  for  Brooke* 
was  treason  either  against  him  or  against  her  aunt.  If,  by  engaging 
herself  to  him,  she  should  rob  him  of  his  inheritance,  how  bitter  a  burden 
to  him  would  her  love  have  been  1  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  should 
reward  her  aunt  for  aU  that  had  been  done  for  her  by  forcing  herself,  a 
Stanbury,  into  a  position  not  intended  for  her,  how  base  would  be  her 
ingratitude!  These  thoughts  had  troubled  her  much,  and  had  always 
prevented  her  from  answering  any  of  her  aunt's  chance  allusions  to  the 
property.  For  her,  things  had  at  last  gone  very  right.  She  did  not  quite 
know  how  it  had  come  about,  but  she  was  engaged  to  marry  the  man  she 
loved.    And  her  aunt  was,  at  any  rate,  reconciled  to  the  marriage.    But 
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when  MiM  Stanbury  declared  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  Uie 
property,  Dorothy  could  only  hold  her  tongne.  She  had  had  plenty  to 
say  when  it  had  oeen  saggested  to  her  that  the  marriage  shoold  be  pnt 
off  ^et  for  a  short  while,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  Brooke  should  come 
agam  to  Exeter.  She  swore  that  die  did  not  care  for  how  long  it  was  put 
off,— only  that  she  hoped  it  might  not  be  put  off  altogether.  And  as  for 
Brooke's  coming,  that,  for  the  present,  would  be  very  much  nicer  than 
being  married  out  of  hand  at  once.  Dorothy,  in  truth,  was  not  at  all  in 
a  hurry  to  be  married,  but  she  would  have  Uked  to  have  had  her  lover 
always  coming  and  going.  Since  the  courtship  had  become  a  thing  per- 
mitted, she  had  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming  him  twice  at  the  house  in 
the  Close ;  and  that  running  down  to  meet  him  in  the  little  front  parlour, 
and  the  getting  up  to  make  his  breakfisist  for  him  as  he  started  in  the 
morning,  were  among  the  happiest  epochs  of  her  life.  And  then,  as  soon 
as  ever  the  breakfast  was  eaten,  and  he  was  gone,  she  would  sit  down  to 
write  him  a  letter.  Oh,  those  letters,  so  beautifully  crossed,  more  than 
one  of  which  was  copied  from  beginning  to  end  because  some  word  in  it 
was  not  thought  to  be  sweet  enough ; — ^what  a  heaven  of  happiness  they 
were  to  her !  The  writing  of  the  first  had  disturbed  her  greaUy,  and  she 
had  almost  repented  of  the  privilege  before  it  was  ended ;  but  with  the 
first  and  second  the  difficulties  had  disappeared ;  and,  had  she  not  felt 
somewhat  ashamed  of  the  occupation,  she  could  have  sat  at  her  desk  and 
written  him  letters  all  day.  Brooke  would  answer  them,  with  fair 
regularity,  but  in  a  most  cursory  manner, — sending  seven  or  eight  lines  in 
return  for  two  sheets  fully  crossed ;  but  this  did  not  discompose  her  in  the 
least.  He  was  worked  hard  at  his  office,  and  had  hundreds  of  other 
things  to  do.  He,  too,  could  say, — so  thought  Dorothy, — ^more  in  eight 
lines  than  she  could  put  into  as  many  pages. 

She  was  quite  happy  when  she  was  told  that  the  marriage  could  not 
take  place  till  August,  but  that  Brooke  must  come  again  in  July.  Brooke 
did  come  in  the  first  week  of  July,  and  somewhat  horrified  Dorothy  by 
declaring  to  her  that  Miss  Stanbury  was  unreasonable.  *'  If  I  insist  upon 
leaving  Liondon  so  often  for  a  day  or  two,"  said  he,  "how  am  I  to  get 
anything  like  leave  of  absence  when  the  time  comes  V*  In  answer  to 
this  Dorothy  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  business  should  not  be 
neglected,  and  that,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  she  could  do  very  well 
without  that  trip  abroad  which  he  had  proposed  for  her.  '*  Fm  not  g^oing 
to  be  done  in  that  way,"  said  Brooke.  '*  ^d  now  that  I  am  here  she  has 
nothing  to  say  to  me.  I've  told  her  a  dozen  times  that  I  don't  want  to 
know  anything  about  her  will,  and  that  I'll  take  it  all  for  granted.  There 
is  something  to  be  settled  on  you«  that  she  calls  her  own." 

"  She  is  so  generous,  Brooke." 

"  She  is  generous  enough,  but  she  is  very  whimsical.  She  is  going 
to  make  her  whole  will  over  again,  and  now  she  wants  to  send  some  mes- 
sage to  Uncle  Barty.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  yet,  but  I  am  to  take  it. 
As  far  as  I  can  understand,  she  has  sent  all  the  way  to  London  for  me,  in 
order  that  I  may  take  a  message  across  the  Close." 

**  You  talk  as  though  it  were  very  disagreeable,  coming  to  Exeter,"  said 
Dorothy,  with  a  little  pout. 

**  So  it  is, — very  disagreeable." 

"  Oh,  Brooke  r'        . 

«  Very  disagreeable  if  oujr  marriage  is  to  be  put  off  b^  it.  I  think  it 
will  be  so  much  nicer  making  loye  somewhere  on  the  Bhme  than  having 
snatches  of  it  here,  WfA  talking  aU  the  time  about  wills  and  tenements  and 
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settlements/'  As  he  said  this,  with  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  his  &ce 
quite  close  to  hers, — shewing  therehy  that  he  was  not  altogether  averse 
even  to  his  present  privileges, — she  forgave  him. 

On  that  same  a'nemoon,  just  hefore  the  banking  hours  were  over, 
Brooke  went  across  to  the  house  of  Cropper  and  Burgess,  having  first 
heen  closeted  for  nearly  an  hour  with  his  aunt, — and,  as  he  went,  his  step 
was  sedate  and  his  air  was  serious.  He  found  his  uncle  Barty,  and  was 
not  very  long  in  delivering  his  message.  It  was  to  this  effect, — that  Miss 
Stanbury  particularly  wi^ed  to  see  Mr.  Bartholomew  Burgess  on  busi- 
ness, at  some  hour  on  that  afternoon  or  that  evening.  Brooke  himself 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  regard  to  which  this 
singxdar  interview  was  desired ;  but  it  was  not  a  part  of  his  duty  to  com- 
municate any  information  respecting  it.  It  had  been  necessary  that  his 
consent  to  certain  arrangements  should  be  asked  before  the  invitation  to 
Barty  Burgess  could  be  given ;  but  \i^  present  mission  was  confined  to 
an  authority  to  give  the  invitation. 

Old  Mr.  Burgess  was  much  surprised,  &nd  was  at  first  disposed  to 
decline  the  proposition  made  by  the  "  old  harridan,"  as  he  called  her. 
He  had  never  put  any  restraint  on  his  language  in  talking  of  Miss  Stan- 
bury  with  his  nephew,  and  was  not  disposed  to  do  so  now,  because  she 
had  taken  a  new  vagary  into  her  head.  But  there  was  something  in 
his  nephew's  manner  which  at  last  induced  him  to  discuss  the  matter 
rationally. 

"  And  you  don't  know  what  it's  all  about  ?  "  said  Uncle  Barty. 

"  I  can't  quite  say  that.  I  suppose  I  do  know  pretty  weU.  At  any 
rate,  I  know  enough  to  think  .that  you  ought  to  come.  But  I  must  not 
say  what  it  is." 

**  Will  it  do  me  or  anybody  else  any  good  ?  " 

**  It  can't  do  you  any  harm.     She  won't  eat  you." 

"  But  she  can  abuse  me  like  a  pickpocket,  and  I  should  return  it,  and 
then  there  would  be  a  scolding  match.  I  always  have  kept  out  of  her  way, 
and  I  think  I  had  better  do  so  still;" 

Nevertheless  Brooke  prevailed, — or  rather  the  feeling  of  curiosity  which 
was  naturally  engendered  prevailed.  For  very,  very  many  years  Barty 
Burgess  had  never  entered ,  or  left  his  own  house  of  business  without 
seeing  the  door  of  that  in  which  Miss  Stanbury  lived, — and  he  had  never 
seen  that  door  without  a  feeling  of  detestation  for  the  owner  of  it.  It 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  more  rational  feeling  on  his  part  had  he  con* 
fined  his  hatred  to  the  memory  of  his  brother,  by  whose  will  Miss  Stanbury 
had  been  enriched,  and  he  had  been,  as  he  thought,  impoverished.  But 
there  had  been  a  contest,  and  litigation,  and  disputes,  and  contradictions, 
and  a  long  course  of  those  incidents  in  life  which  lead  to  rancour  and  ill 
blood,  after  the  death  of  the  former  Brooke  Burgess ;  and,  as  the  result  of 
all  this,  Miss  Stanbury  held  the  property  and  Barty  Burgess  held  his 
hatred.  He  had  never  been  ashamed  of  it,  and  had  spoken  his  mind  out 
to  all  who  would  hear  him.  And,  to  give  Miss  Stanbury  her  due,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  she  had  hardly  been  behind  him  in  the  warmth  of  her 
expression, — of  which  old  Barty  was  well  aware.  He  hated,  and  knew 
that  he  was  hated  in  return.  And  he  knew,  or  thought  that  he  knew, 
that  his  enemy  was  not  a  woman  to  relent  because  old  age  and  weakness 
and  the  fear  of  death  weare  coming  on  her.  His  enemy,  with  all  her  faults, 
was  no  coward.  It  could  not  be  &at  now  at  the  eleventh  hour  she  should 
desire  to  reconcile  him  by  any  act  of  tardy  justice, — ^nor  did  he  wish  to  be 
reconciled  dt  this  the  eleventh  hour.    His  hatred  was  a  pleasant  excite. 
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ment  to  him.  His  abuse  of  Miss  Staiit)iiry  was  a  chosen  recreation.  His 
nnuttered  daily  curse,  as  he  looked  over  to  her  door,  was  a  relief  to  him. 
Nevertheless  he  would  go.  As  Brooke  had  said, — ^no  harm  could  come  of 
his  going.    He  would  go,  and  at  least  listen  to  her  proposition. 

About  seven  in  the  evening  his  knock  was  heard  at  the  door.  Miss 
Stanbury  was  sitting  in  the  small  up-stairs  parlour,  dressed  in  her  second 
best  gown,  and  was  prepared  with  considerable  stiffiiess  and  state  for  the 
occasion.  Dorothy  was  with  her,  but  was  desired  in  a  quick  voice  to  hurry 
away  the  moment  the  knock  was  heard,  as  though  old  Barty  would  have 
lumped  from  the  hall  door  into  the  room  at  a  bound.  Dorothy  collected 
nerself  with  a  little  start,  and  went  without  a  word.  She  had  heard  much 
of  Barty  Burgess,  but  had  never  spoken  to  him,  and  was  subject  to  a  feeling 
of  great  tfwe  when  she  would  remember  that  the  grim  old  man  of  whom 
she  had  heard  so  much  evil  would  soon  be  her  uncle.  According  to 
arrangement,  Mr.  Burgess  was  shewn  up-stairs  by  ^s  nephew.  Barty 
Burgess  had  been  born  in  this  very  house,  but  had  not  been  inside  the 
walls  of  it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  also  was  somewhat  awed  by 
the  occasion,  and  followed  his  nephew  without  a  word.  Brooke  was  to 
remain  at  hand,  so  that  he  might  be  summoned  should  he  be  wanted ;  but 
it  had  been  decided  by  Miss  Stanbury  that  he  should  not  be  present  at 
the  interview.  As  soon  as  her  visitor  entered  the  room  she  rose  in  a 
stately  way,  and  curtseyed,  propping  herself  with  one  hand  upon  the  table 
as  she  did  so.  She  looked  him  full  in  the  £eice  meanwhile,  and  curtseying 
a  second  time  asked  him  to  seat  himself  in  a  chair  whi(^  had  been  pre- 

C3d  for  him.  She  did  it  all  very  well,  and  it  may  be  surmised  that  she 
rehearsed  the  little  scene,  perhaps  more  than  once,  when  nobody  was 
looking  at  her.  He  bowed,  and  walked  round  to  the  chair  and  seated 
himself;  but  finding  that  he  was  so  placed  that  he  could  not  see  his  neigh- 
bour's face,  he  moved  his  chair.  He  was  not  going  to  fight  such  a  duel  as 
this  with  the  disadvantage  of  the  sun  in  his  eyes. 

Hitherto  there  had  hardly  been  a  word  spoken.  Miss  Stanbury  had 
muttered  something  as  she  was  curtseying,  and  Barty  Burgess  had  made 
some  return.  Then  she  began :  "  Mr.  Burgess,"  she  said,  '^  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  your  complaisance  in  coming  here  at  my  request."  To  this  he 
bowed  again.  "  I  should  not  have  ventured  thus  to  trouble  you  were  it 
not  that  years  are  dealing  more  hardly  with  me  than  they  are  with  you, 
and  that  I  could  not  have  ventured  to  discuss  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
otherwise  than  in  my  own  room."  It  was  her  room  now,  certainly,  by 
law ;  but  Barty  Burgess  remembered  it  when  it  was  his  mother's  room, 
and  when  she  used  to  give  them  all  their  meals  there, — now  so  many, 
many  years  ago  I  He  bowed  again,  and  said  not  a  word.  He  knew 
well  that  she  could  sooner  be  brought  to  her  point  by  his  silence  than  by 
his  speech. 

She  was  a  long  time  coming  to  her  point.  Before  she  could  do  so  she 
was  forced  to  allude  to  times  long  pasl^  and  to  subjects  which  she  found  it 
very  difficult  to  touch  without  saying  that  which  would  either  belie  her- 
self, or  seem  to  be  severe  upon  him.  Though  she  had  prepared  herself 
she  could  hardly  ^et  the  words  spoken,  and  she  was  greatly  impeded  by 
the  obstinacy  of  his  silence.  But  at  last  her  proposition  was  made  to  him. 
She  told  him  that  his  nephew,  Brooke,  was  about  to  be  married  to  her 
niece,  Dorothy ;  and  that  it  was  her  intention  to  make  Brooke  her  heir  in 
the  bulk  of  the  property  which  she  had  received  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Brooke  Burgess.  "Indeed,"  she  said,  **all  that  I  received  at  your 
brother's  hands  shall  go  back  to  your  brother's  family  unimpa'ired."    He 
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only  bowed,  and  would  not  say  a  word.  Then  she  went  on  to  say  that  it 
had  at  first  been  a  matter  to  her  of  deep  regret  that  Brooke  should  have 
set  his  affections  upon  her  niece,  as  there  Imd  been  in  her  mind  a  strong 
desire  that  none  of  her  own  people  should  enjoy  the  reversion  of  the 
wealth,  which  she  had  always  regarded  as  being  hers  only  for  the  term  of 
her  life ;  but  that  she  had  found  that  the  young  people  hisul  been  so  much 
in  earnest,  and  that  her  own  feeling  had  been  so  near  akin  to  a  prejudice, 
that  she  had  yielded.  When  this  was  said  Barty  smiled  instead  of  bow- 
ing, and  Miss  Stanbury  felt  that  there  might  be  something  worse  even 
than  his  silence.  His  smile  told  her  that  he  believed  her  to  be  lying. 
Nevertheless  she  went  on.  She  was  not  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  nature  of  the  man  was  to  be  changed  by  a  few  words  from  her.  So 
she  went  on.  The  marriage  was  a  thing  fixed,  and  she  was  thinking  of 
settlements,  and  had  been  talking  to  lawyers  about  a  new  will. 

''  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  he]p  you,"  said  Barty,  finding  that  a  longer 
pause  than  usual  made  some  word  from  him  absolutely  necessary. 

'*  I  am  going  on  to  that,  and  I  regret  that  my  story  should  detain  you 
so  long,  Mr.  Burgess."  And  she  did  go  on.  She  had,  she  said,  made 
some  saving  out  of  her  income.  She  was  not  going  to  trouble  Mr.  Burgess 
with  this  matter, — only  that  she  might  explain  to  him  that  what  she  would 
at  once  give  to  the  young  couple,  and  what  she  would  settle  on  Dorothy 
after  her  own  death,  would  all  come  from  such  savings,  and  that  such  gifts 
and  bequests  would  not  diminish  the  &mily  property.  Barty  again  smiled 
as  he  heard  this,  and  Miss  Stanbury  in  her  heart  likened  hun  to  the  devil 
in  person.  But  still  she  went  on.  She  was  very  desirous  that  Brooke 
Burgess  should  come  and  live  at  Exeter.  His  property  would  be  in  the 
town  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  would  be  a  seemly  thing, — such  were 
her  words, — that  he  should  occupy  the  house  that  had  b^onged  to  his 
grand&ther  and  his  great-grandfather ;  and  then,  moreover, — she  acknow- 
i^ged  that  she  spoke  selfishly, — she  dreaded  the  idea  of  being  left  alone 
for  the  remainder  of  her  own  years.  Her  proposition  at  last  was  uttered. 
It  was  simply  this,  that  Barty  Burgess  should  give  to  his  nephew,  Brooke, 
his  share  in  the  bank. 

<^I  am  damned,  if  I  do!"  said  Barty  Burgess,  rising  up  from  his 
chair. 

But  before  he  had  left  the  room  he  had  agreed  to  consider  the  pro- 
position. Miss  Stanbury  had  of  course  known  that  any  such  suggestion 
comiag  from  her  without  an  adequate  reason  assigned,  would  have  been 
mere  idle  wind.  She  was  prepared  with  such  adequate  reason.  If  Mr. 
Burgess  could  see  his  way  to  make  the  proposed  transfer  of  his  share  of 
the  bank  business,  she,  Miss  Stanbury,  would  hand  over  to  him,  for  his 
life,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Burgess  property  which  lay  in  the  city,  the 
income  of  which  would  exceed  that  drawn  by  him  from  the  business. 
Would  he,  at  his  time  of  life,  take  that  for  doing  nothing  which  he  now 
ffot  for  working  hard  ?  That  was  the  meaning  of  it.  And  then,  too,  as 
MX  as  the  portion  of  the  property  went, — and  it  extended  to  the  houses 
owned  by  Miss  Stanbury  on  the  bank  side  of  the  Close, — it  would  belong 
altogel^er  to  Barty  Burgess  for  his  life.  ''  It  will  simply  be  this,  Mr. 
Burgess ;— that  Brooke  will  be  your  heir, — as  would  be  natural." 

'^I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  at  all  natural,"  said  he.  '^I  should 
prefer  to  choose  my  own  heir." 

"No  doubt,  Mr.  Burgess, — in  respect  to  your  own  property,"  said  Miss 
Stanbury. 

At  last  he  said  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and  consult  his  partner  \  and 
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then  he  got  up  to  take  his  leave.  "  For  myself,"  said  Miss  Stanhiuy,  *'  I 
would  wish  that  all  animosities  might  be  buried/' 

**  We  can  say  that  they  are  buried,"  said  the  grim  old  man, — "  but 
nobody  will  believe  us."  ^ 

"  What  matters, — if  we  could  believe  it  ourselves  P  " 

"  But  suppose  we  didn't.  I  don't  believe  that  much  good  can  come 
from  talking  of  such  things,  Miss  Stanbury.  You  and  I  have  grown  too 
old  to  swear  a  iriendship.  I  will  think  of  this  thing,  and  if  I  £bad  that  it 
can  be  made  to  suit  without  much  difficulty,  I  will  perhaps  entertain  it." 
Then  the  interview  was  over,  and  old  Barty  made  his  way  down-stairs, 
and  out  of  the  house.  He  looked  over  to  the  tenements  in  the  Close  which 
were  offered  to  him,  every  circumstance  of  each  one  of  which  he  knew,  and 
felt  that  he  might  do  worse.  Were  he  to  leave  the  bank,  he  could  not  take 
his  entire  income  with  him,  and  it  had  been  long  said  of  him  that  he  ought 
to  leave  it.  The  Croppers,  who  were  his  partners, — and  whom  he  had  never 
loved, — ^would  be  glad  to  welcome  in  his  place  one  of  the  old  family  who 
would  have  money ;  and  then  the  name  would  be  perpetuated  in  i^eter, 
which,  even  to  Barty  Burgess,  was  something. 

On  that  night  the  scheme  was  divulged  to  Dorothy,  and  she  was  in 
ecstasies.  London  had  always  sounded  bleak  and  distant  and  terrible  to 
her ;  and  her  heart  had  misgiven  her  at  the  idea  of  leaving  her  aunt.  If 
only  this  thing  might  be  arranged !  When  Brooke  spoke  the  next  morn- 
ing of  returning  at  once  to  his  office,  he  was  rebuked  by  both  the  ladies. 
"VHiat  was  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Office  to  any  of  them,  when  nlat- 
tors  of  such  importance  were  concerned  ?  But  Brooke  would  not  be  talked 
out  of  his  prudence.  He  was  very  willing  to  be  made  a  banker  at  Exeter, 
and  to  go  to  school  a^in  and  learn  banking  business ;  but  he  would  not 
throw  up  his  occupation  in  London  till  he  knew  that  there  was  another 
ready  for  him  in  tiie  country.  One  day  longer  he  spent  in  Exeter,  and 
during  that  day  he  was  more  than  once  with  his  uncle.  He  saw  also  the 
Messrs.  Cropper,  and  was  considerably  chilled  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
at  first  seemed  to  entertain  the  proposition.  Indeed,  for  a  couple  of  houis 
he  thought  that  the  scheme  must  be  abandoned.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him 
that  Mr.  Barty  Burgess's  life  would  probably  be  short,  and  that  he — Barty 
— ^had  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  at  his  disposal.  But  gradually  a 
way  to  terms  was  seen, — not  quite  so  simple  as  that  which  Miss  Stanbury 
had  suggested ;  and  Brooke,  when  he  left  Exeter,  did  believe  it  possible 
that  h,e,  after  all,  might  become  the  family  representative  in  the  old 
banking-house  of  the  Burgesses. 

"  And  how  long  will  it  teke.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  "  Dorothy  asked. 

'*  Don't  you  be  impatient,  my  dear." 

<*  I  am  not  the  least  impatient ;  but  of  course  I  want  to  tell  mamma  and 
Priscilla.  It  will  be  so  nice  to  live  here  and  not  go  up  to  London.  Are 
we  to  stay  here, — in  this  very  house  ?  " 

"  Have  you  not  found  out  yet  that  Brooke  will  be  Ukely  to  have  an 
opinion  of  his  own  on  such  things  ?  " 

"  But  would  you  wish  us  to  live  here,  aunt  ?  " 

*'  I  hardly  know,  dear.  I  am  a  foolish  old  woman,  and  cannot  say  what 
I  would  wish.     I  cannot  bear  to  be  alone." 

"  Of  course  we  will  stay  with  you." 

"And  yet  I  should  be  jealous  if  I  were  not  nnstress  of  my  own  house." 

"  Of  course  you  will  be  mistress." 

**  I  believe,  Dolly,  that  it  would  be  better  that  I  should  die.  I  have 
come  to  feel  that  I  can  do  more  good  by  going  out  of  the  world  than  by 
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remaining  in  it."  Dorothy  hardly  answered  this  in  words,  but  sat  close 
by  her  aunt,  holding  the  old  woman's  hand  and  caressing  it,  and  adminis- 
tering that  love  of  which  Miss  Stanbury  had  enjoyed  so  little  during  her 
life  and  which  had  become  so  necessary  to  her. 

The  news  about  the  bank  arrangements,  though  kept  of  course  as  a 
great  secret,  soon  became  common  in  Exeter.  It  was  known  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  firm  in  general  that  Barty  Burgess  should  be  removed  from 
his  share  of  the  management.  He  was  old-fashioned,  impopular,  and  very 
stubborn ;  and  he  and  a  certain  Mr.  Julius  Cropper,  who  was  the  leading 
man  among  the  Croppers,  had  not  always  been  comfortable  together.  It 
was  at  first  hinted  that  old  Miss  Stanbury  had  been  softened  by  sudden 
twinges  of  conscience,  and  that  she  had  confessed  to  some  terrible  crime  in 
the  way  of  forgery,  perjury,  or  perhaps  worse,  and  had  relieved  herself  at 
last  by  making  fuU  restitution.  But  such  a  rumour  as  this  did  not  last  long 
or  receive  wide  credence.  When  it  was  hinted  to  such  old  friends  as  Sir 
Peter  Mancrudv  and  Mrs.  MacHugh,  they  laughed  it  to  scorn,  —and  it  did 
not  exist  even  in  the  vague  form  of  an  undivulged  mystery  for  above  three 
days.  Then  it  was  asserted  that  old  Barty  had  been  found  to  have  no  real 
clium  to  any  share  in  the  bank,  and  that  he  was  to  be  turned  out  at  Miss 
Stanbury' s  instance ; — that  he  was  to  be  turned  out,  and  that  Brooke  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  the  owner  of  the  Burgess  share  of  her  business. 
Then  came  the  fact  that  old  Barty  had  been  bought  out,  and  that  the 
future  husband  of  Miss  Stanbury's  niece  was  to  be  tiie  junior  partner.  A 
general  feeling  prevailed  at  last  that  there  had  been  another  great  battle 
between  Miss  Stanbury  and  old  Barty,  and  that  the  old  maid  had  prevailed 
now  as  she  had  done  in  former  days. 

Before  the  end  of  July  the  papers  were  in  the  lawyer*s  hands,  and  all  the 
terms  had  been  fixed.  Brooke  came  down  again  and  again,  to  Dorothy's 
great  delight,  and  displayed  considerable  firmness  in  the  management  of 
his  own  interest.  If  Fate  intended  to  make  him  a  banker  in  Exeter 
instead  of  a  clerk  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Office,  he  would  be  a 
banker  after  a  respectable  fashion.  There  was  more  than  one  little 
struggle  between  him  and  Mr.  Julius  Cropper,  which  ended  in  accession 
of  respect  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Cropper  for  his  new  partner.  Mr.  Cropper 
had  thought  that  the  establishment  might  best  be  known  to  the  com- 
mercisd  world  of  the  West  of  England  as  "  Croppers*  Bank ;"  but  Brooke 
had  been  very  firm  in  asserting  &at  if  he  was  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  the  old  name  should  be  maintained. 

"  It's  to  be  *  Cropper  and  Burgess,'  "  he  said  to  Dorothy  one  afternoon. 
'*  They  fought  hard  for  *  Cropper,  Cropper,  and  Burgess ;' — ^but  I  wouldn't 
stand  more  than  one  Cropper." 

**  Of  course  not,"  said  Dorothy,  with  something  almost  of  scorn  in 
her  voice.  By  this  time  Dorothy  had  gone  very  deeply  into  banking 
business. 


CHAPTER  L: 

"l  wouldn't  do   it,   IP  I  WAS  TOTT.'* 

Miss  Stanbxtry  at  this  time  was  known  all  through  Exeter  to  be  very 
much  altered  from  the  Miss  Stanbury  of  old ; — or  even  from  the  Miss 
Stanbury  of  two  years  since.  The  Miss  Stanbury  of  old  was  a  stalwart 
lady  who  would  play  her  rubber  of  whist  five  nights  a  week,  ^and  could 
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hold  her  own  in  conyersation  against  the  heat  woman  in  Exeter, — ^not  to 
Bpeak  of  her  acknowledged  superiority  over  every  man  in  that  city.  Now 
she  cared  Uttte  for  the  glories  of  debate ;  and  though  she  still  liked  her 
rubber,  and  could  wake  herself  up  to  the  old  fire  in  the  detection  of  a 
reroke  or  the  claim  for  a  second  trick,  her  rubbeis  were  few  and  feir 
between,  and  she  would  leave  her  own  house  on  an  evening  only  when  all 
drcumstances  were  fitvourable,  and  with  many  precautions  against  wind 
and  water.  Some  said  that  she  was  becoming  old,  and  that  she  was 
going  out  like  the  snoff  of  a  candle.  But  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy  declared 
that  she  misht  live  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  if  she  would  only  think  so 
hers^.  *'  It  was  true,"  Sir  Peter  said,  **  that  in  the  winter  she  had  been 
ill,  and  that  there  had  been  danger  as  to  her  throat  during  the  east  winds 
of  the  spring ; — but  those  dangers  had  passed  away,  and,  if  she  would  only 
exert  herself,  she  might  be  almost  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  she  had  been." 
Sir  Peter  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  or  given  to  talk  frequently  of 
his  patients ;  but  it  was  clearly  Sir  Peter's  opinion  that  Miss  Stanbury's 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  She  had  become  discontented  with  life,  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  she  cared  no  longer  for  the  combat  of  tongues,  and  had 
become  cold  even  towards  the  caxd-table.  It  was  so  in  truth ;  and  yet 
perhaps  the  lives  of  few  men  or  women  had  been  more  innocent,  and  few 
nad  struggled  harder  to  be  just  in  their  dealings  and  generous  in  their 
thoughts. 

There  was  ever  jyresent  to  her  mind  an  idea  of  feiilure  and  a  fear  lest  she 
had  been  mistaken  in  her  views  throughout  her  life.  No  one  had  ever  been 
more  devoted  to  peculiar  opinions,  or  more  strong  in  the  use  of  language 
for  tiieir  expression ;  and  she  was  so  fax  true  to  herself  that  she  woidd 
never  seem  to  retreat  from  the  position  she  had  taken.  She  would  still 
scorn  the  new  Singles  of  the  world  around  her,  and  speak  of  the  changes 
which  she  saw  as  all  tending  to  evil.  But,  through  it  aU,  there  was  an 
idea  present  to  herself  that  it  could  not  be  Gt)d*s  intention  that  things 
should  really  change  for  the  worse,  and  that  the  fault  must  be  in  her, 
because  she  had  been  unable  to  move  as  others  had  moved.  She  would  sit 
thinking  of  the  circumstances  of  her  own  life  and  tell  herself  that  with  her 
everything  had  fEiiled.  She  had  loved,  but  had  quarrelled  w^th  her  lover ; 
and  her  love  had  come  to  nothing — ^but  barren  wealth.  She  had  fought 
for  her  wealth  and  had  conquered ; — ^and  had  become  hard  in  the  fight, 
and  was  conscious  of  her  own  hardness.  In  the  early  days  of  her  riches 
and  power  she  had  taken  her  nephew  by  the  hand, — ^and  had  thrown  him 
away  £rom  her  because  he  would  not  dress  himself  in  her  mirror.  She  had 
believed  herself  to  be  right,  and  would  not,  even  now,  tell  herself  that  she 
had  been  wrong ;  but  there  were  doubts,  and  qualms  of  conscience,  and  an 
uneasiness, — ^because  her  life  had  been  a  failure.  Now  she  was  seeking  to 
appease  her  self-accusations  by  sacrificing  everything  for  the  happiness  of 
her  niece  and  her  chosen  hero ;  but  as  she  went  on  with  the  work  she  felt 
that  all  would  be  in  vain,  unless  she  could  sweep  herself  altogether  from 
o£f  the  scene.  She  had  told  herself  that  if  she  could  bring  Brooke  to 
Exeter,  his  prospects  would  be  made  infinitely  brighter  than  they  would 
be  in  London,  and  that  she  in  her  last  days  would  not  be  left  utterly  alone. 
But  as  the  prospect  of  her  future  life  came  nearer  to  her,  she  saw,  or 
thought  that  she  saw,  that  there  was  still  failure  before  her.  Young  people 
would  not  want  an  old  woman  in  the  house  with  them ; — even  though  the 
old  woman  would  declare  that  she  would  be  no  more  in  the  house  than  a 
tame  cat.  And  she  knew  herself  also  too  well  to  believe  that  she  could 
make  herself  a  tame  cat  in  the  home  that  had  so  long  been  subject  to  her 
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dominion.     Woul4  it  not  be  better  that  she  should  go  away  somewhere, — 
and  die  ? 

*^If  Mr.  Brooke  is  to  come  here,"  Martha  said  to  her  one  day,  "  we 
onght  to  begin  and  make  the  changes,  ma'am." 

**  What  changes  ?    You  are  always  wanting  to  make  changes." 

*'  If  they  was  never  made  till  I  wanted  them  they'd  never  be  made, 
ma'am.  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  married  couple  there  should  be  things  proper. 
Anyways,  ma'am,  we  ought  to  know ; — oughtn't  we  P  " 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  so  evident  that  Miss  Stanbury  could  not 
contradict  it.  But  she  had  not  even  yet  made  up  her  mind.  Ideas  were 
running  through  her  head  which  she  knew  to  be  very  wild,  but  of  which 
she  could  not  divest  herself.  '*  Martha,"  she  said,  after  a  while,  *<  I  think 
I  shall  go  away  from  this  myself." 

^  Leave  the  house,  ma'am  P  "  said  Martha,  awestruck. 

**"  There  are  other  houses  in  the  world,  I  suppose,  in  which  an  old  woman 
can  live  and  die." 

**  There  is  houses,  ma'am,  of  course." 

"  And  what  is  the  difference  between  one  and  another  ?  " 

•*  I  wouldn't  do  it,  ma'am,  if  I  was  you.  I  wouldn't  do  it  if  it  was  ever 
80.  Sure  the  house  is  big  enough  for  Mr.  Brooke  and  Miss  Dorothy  along 
with  you.  I  wouldn't  go  and  make  such  change  as  that ; — I  wouldn't 
indeed,  ma'am."  Martha  spoke  out  almost  with  eloquence,  so  much  ex- 
pression was  there  in  her  face.  Miss  Stanbury  said  nothing  more  at  the 
moment,  beyond  signifying  her  indisposition  to  make  up  her  mind  to  any- 
thing at  the  present  moment.  Yes ; — ^the  house  was  big  enough  as  far  as 
rooms  were  concerned ;  but  how  often  had  she  heard  that  an  old  woman 
must  always  be  in  the  way,  if  attempting  to  live  with  a  newly-married 
couple  ?  If  a  mother-in-law  be  unendurable,  how  much  more  so  one 
whose  connection  would  be  less  near  P  She  could  keep  her  own  house  no 
doubt,  and  let  them  go  elsewhere ;  but  what  then  would  come  of  her  old 
dream,  that  Burgess,  the  new  banker  in  the  city,  should  live  in  the  very 
house  that  had  been  inhabited  *by  the  Burgesses,  the  bankers  of  old  P 
There  was  certainly  only  one  way  out  of  all  these  troubles,  and  that  way 
would  be  that  she  should — go  from  them  and  be  at  rest. 

Her  win  had  now  been  drawn  out  and  completed  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time,  and  she  had  made  no  secret  of  its  contents  either  with  Brooke  or 
Dorothy.  The  whole  estate  she  left  to  Brooke,  including  the  houses  which 
were  to  become  his  after  his  uncle's  death;  and  in  regard  to  the  property 
she  had  made  no  further  stipulation.  "  I  might  have  settled  it  on  ^our 
children,"  she  said  to  him,  '*  but  in  doing  so  I  should  have  settled  it  on 
hers.  I  don't  know  why  an  old  woman  should  try  to  interfere  with  things 
after  she  has  gone.    I  hope  you  won't  squander  it,  Brooke.'* 

"  I  shall  be  a  steady  old  man  by  that  time,"  he  said. 

*^  I  hope  you'll  be  steady  at  any  rate.  But  there  it  is,  and  God  must 
direct  you  in  the  use  of  it,  if  He  will.  It  has  been  a  burthen  to  me ;  but 
then  I  have  been  a  solitary  old  woman."  Half  of  what  she  had  saved  she 
proposed  to  give  Dorothy  on  her  marriage,  and  for  doing  this  arrange- 
ments had  already  been  made.  There  were  various  other  legacies,  and  the 
last  she  announced  was  one  to  her  nephew,  Hugh.  "  I  have  left  him  a 
thousand  pounds,"  she  said  to  Dorothy, — "  so  that  he  may  remember  me 
kindly  at  last."  As  to  this,  however,  she  exacted  a  pledge  that  no  inti- . 
mation  of  the  legacy  was  to  be  made  to  Hugh.  Then  it  was  that  Dorothy 
told  her  aunt  that  Hugh  intended  to  marry  Nora  Rowley,  one  of  the  ladies 
who  had  been  at  the  Clock  House  during  the  days  in  which  her  mother 
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had  lived  in  grandenr ;  and  then  it  was  also  that  Dorothy  o^  lined  leave 
to  invite  Hugh  to  her  own  wedding.  "  I  hope  she  will  be  1  ippier  than 
her  sister,"  Miss  Stanbury  said,  when  die  heard  of  the  intended  marriage. 

**  It  wasn't  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  fault,  you  know,  aunt." 

"  I  say  nothing  about  anybody's  fault ;  but  this  I  do  say,  that  it  was  a 
very  great  misfortune.  I  fought  all  that  battle  with  your  sister  Priscilla, 
and  I  don't  mean  to  fight  it  again,  my  dear.  If  Hugh  marries  the  young 
lady,  I  hope  she  will  be  more  happy  than  her  sister.  There'can  be  no 
hann  in  saying  that." 

Dorothy  s  letter  to  her  brother  shall  be  given,  because  it  willlnform  the 
reader  of  all  the  arrangements  as  they  were  made  up  to  that  time,  and  will 
convey  the  Exeter  news  respecting  various  persons  with  whom  our  story 
is  concerned. 

"  The  Close,  July  20^,  186 — 

''DsAB  Hugh, — 

"  The  day  for  my  marriage  is  now  fixed,  and  I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  it  was  the  same  with  you.  Pray  give  my  love  to  Nora.  It 
seems  so  odd  that,  though  she  was  living  for  a  while  with  mamma  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney,  I  never  should  have  seen  her  yet.  I  am  very  glad  that 
Brooke  has  seen  her,  and  he  declares  that  she  is  quite  magnificently  beau- 
tiful.    Those  are  his  own  words. 

**  We  are  to  be  married  on  the  10th  of  August,  a  "Wednesday,  and  now 
comes  my  great  news.  Aunt  Stanbury  says  that  you  are  to  come  and  stay 
in  Che  house.  She  bids  me  tell  you  so  with  her  love ;  and  that  you  can 
have  a  room  as  long  as  you  like.  Of  course  you  must  come.  In  tiie  first 
place,  you  must  because  you  are  to  give  me  away,  and  Brooke  wouldn't 
nave  me  if  I  wasn't  given  away  properly ;  and  tiLen  it  will  make  me  so 
happy  that  you  and  Aunt  Stanbury  should  be  friends  again.  You  can  stay 
as  long  as  you  like,  but,  of  course,  you  must  come  the  day  before  the  wed- 
ding. We  are  to  be  married  in  the  Cathedral,  and  there  are  to  be  two 
clerg^en,  but  I  don't  yet  know  who  they  wiU  be; — ^not  Mr.  Gibson^ 
certamly,  as  you  were  good  enough  to  suggest. 

"  Mr.  Gibson  is  married  to  Arabella  French,  and  they  have  gone  away 
somewhere  into  Cornwall.  Camilla  has  come  back,  and  I  have  seen  her 
once.  She  looked  ever  so  fierce,  as  though  she  intended  to  declare  that 
she  didn't  mind  what  anybody  may  think.  They  say  that  she  still  protests 
that  she  never  will  speak  to  her  sister  again. 

"  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Barty  Burgess  the  other  day.  Brooke  was 
here,  and  we  met  him  in  the  Close.  I  hardly  knew  what  he  said  to  me,  I 
was  60  frightened  ;  but  Brooke  said  that  he  meant  to  be  civil,  and  that  he 
is  going  to  send  me  a  present.  I  have  got  a  quantity  of  things  already,  and 
yesterday  Mrs.  MacHugh  sent  me  such  a  beautiful  cream-jug.  If  you'll 
come  in  time  on  the  9th,  you  shall  see  them  all  before  they  are  put  away. 

"  Mamma  and  Priscilla  are  to-  be  here,  and  they  will  come  on  the  9th 
also.  Poor,  dear  manmia  is,  I  know,  terribly  flurried  about  it,  and  so  is 
Aunt  Stanbury.  It  is  so  long  since  they  have  seen  each  other.  I  don't 
think  Priscilla  feels  it  the  same  way,  because  she  is  so  brave.  Do  you  re- 
member when  it  was  first  proposed  that  I  should  come  here  P  I  am  so  glad 
I  came, — ^because  of  Brooke.  He  will  come  on  the  9th,  quite  early,  and  I 
do  BO  hope  you  will  come  with  him. 

"  Yours  most  afiectionately, 

"Dorothy  Stanbitrt. 

**  Give  my  best,  best  love  to  Nora," 
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"Whbn  the  Rowleys  were  back  in  London,  and  began  to  employ  them- 
selves on  the  terrible  work  of  making  ready  for  their  journey  to  the 
Islands,  Lady  Rowley  gradually  gave  way  about  Hugh  Stanbury.  She 
had  become  aware  that  Nora  would  not  go  back  with  them, — ^unless  under 
an  amount  of  pressure  which  she  would  find  it  impossible  to  use.  And  if 
^ora  did  not  go  out  to  the  Islands,  what  was  to  become  of  her  unless  she 
married  this  man  P  Sir  Marmaduke,  when  all  was  explained  to  him,  de- 
clared that  a  girl  must  do  what  her  parents  ordered  her  to  do.  "  Other 
girls  live  with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  and  so  must  she."  Lady 
Jiowley  endeavoured  to  explain  that  other  girls  lived  with  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  because  they  found  themselves  in  established  homes  from 
■which  they  are  not  disposed  to  run  away ;  but  Nora's  position  was,  as 
she  alleged,  very  different.  Nora's  home  had  latterly  been  with  her 
Bister,  and  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  parental  authority  should 
not  find  itself  impaired  by  the  interregnum  which  had  taken  place.  Sir 
Harmaduke  would  not  see  the  thing  in  the  same  light,  and  waB  disposed 
to  treat  his  daughter  with  a  high  hand.  If  she  would  not  do  as  she  was 
bidden,  she  should  no  longer  be  daughter  of  his.  In  answer  to  this 
Lady  Rowley  could  only  repeat  her  conviction  that  Nora  would  not  go 
out  to  the  Mandarins ;  and  that  as  for  disinheriting  her,  casting  her  off, 
cursing  her,  and  the  rest, — she  had  no  belief  in  such  doings  at  all.  "  On 
the  stage  th^  do  such  things  as  that,"  she  said ;  ^'  and,  perhaps,  they 
used  to  do  it  once  in  reality.  But  you  know  that  it's  out  of  the  question, 
now.  Fancy  your  standing  up  and  cursing  at  the  dear  girl,  just  as  we 
are  all  starting  from  Southampton ! "  Sir  Marmaduke  kxiew  as  well  as 
his  wife  that  it  would  be  impossible,  and  only  muttered  something  about 
the  "  dear  girl"  behaving  herself  with  great  impropriety. 

They  were  all  aware  that  Nora  was  not  going  to  leave  England,  because 
no  berth  had  been  taken  for  her  on  board  the  ship,  and  because,  while  the 
other  girls  were  preparing  for  their  long  voyage,  no  preparations  were 
made  for  her.  Of  course  she  was  not  going.  Sir  Marmaduke  would 
probably  have  given  way  altogether  immediately  on  his  return  to  London, 
had  he  not  discussed  the  matter  with  his  friend  Colonel  Osborne.  It 
became,  of  course,  his  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the  Stsmbury 
family,  and  he  knew  that  Osborne  had  visited  Mrs.  Stanbury  when  he 
made, his  unfortunate  pilgrimage  to  the  porch  of  Cockchaffington  Church. 
He  told  Osborne  the  whole  story  of  Nora's  engagement,  telling  also  that 
other  most  heart-breaking  tale  of  her  conduct  m  regard  to  Mr.  Glascock, 
and  asked  the  Colonel  what  he  thought  about  the  Stanburys.  Now  the 
Colonel  did  not  hold  the  Stanburys  in  high  esteem.  He  had  met  Hugh, 
as  the  reader  may  perhaps  remember,  and  had  had  some  intercourse  with 
the  young  man,  which  had  not  been  quite  agreeable  to  him,  on  the  plat* 
form  of  the  railway  station  at  Exeter.  And  he  had  also  heard  something 
of  the  ladies  at  Nuncombe  Putney  during  his  short  sojourn  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Crocket.  "  My  belief  is,  they  are  beggars,"  said  Colonel 
Osborne. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  shaking  his  head. 

"When  I  went  over  to  call  on  Emily, — that  time  I  was  at  Cock- 
chaflfington,  you  know,  when  Trevelyan  made  himself  such  a  d fool, 
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— I  found  the  mother  and  sister  living  in  a  decentish  house  enough ;  but 
it  wasn't  their  house." 

"  Not  their  own,  you  mean  ?  " 

'^  It  was  a  place  &at  Trevelyan  had  got  this  young  man  to  take  for 
Emily,  and  they  had  merely  gone  there  to  be  with  her.  They  had  been 
living  in  a  little  bit  of  a  cottage ;  a  sort  of  a  place  that  any — any  plough- 
man would  live  in.    Just  that  kmd  of  cottage." 

"  Goodness  gracious ! " 

"  And  they've  gone  to  another  iust  like  it ; — so  I'm  told." 

<*  And  can't  he  do  anything  better  for  them  than  that  ?  "  asked  Sir 
Marmaduke. 

^*  I  know  notlung  about  him.  I  have  met  him,  you  know.  He  used  to 
be  with  Trevelyan ; — ^that  was  when  Nora  took  a  fancy  for  him,  of  course. 
And  I  saw  him  once  down  in  Devonshire,  when  I  must  say  he  behaved 
uncommonly  badly, — doing  all  he  could  to  foster  Trevelyan's  stupid 
jealousy." 

<*  He  has  changed  his  mind  about  that,  I  think." 

'*  Perhaps  he  has ;  but  he  behaved  very  badly  then.  Let  him  shew  up 
his  income ; — that,  I  take  it,  is  the  question  in  such  a  case  as  this.  His 
father  was  a  clerg^yman,  and  therefore  I  suppose  he  must  be  considered  to 
be  a  gentleman.  But  has  he  means  to  support  a  wife,  and  keep  up  a 
house  in  London  ?    If  he  has  not,  that  is  an  end  to  it,  I  should  say." 

But  Sir  Marmaduke  could  not  see  his  way  to  any  such  end,  and, 
although  he  still  looked  black  upon  Nora,  and  talked  to  his  wife  of  his 
determination  to  stand  no  contumacy,  and  hinted  at  cursing,  disinherit- 
ing, and  the  like,  he  began  to  perceive  that  Nora  would  have  her  own 
way.  In  his  unhappiness  he  regretted  this  visit  to  England,  and  almost 
thought  that  the  Mandarins  were  a  pleasanter  residence  than  London. 
He  could  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased  there,  and  could  live  quieUy, 
without  the  trouble  which  encountered  him  now  on  every  side. 

Nora,  immediately  on  her  return  to  London,  had  written  a  note  to 
Hugh,  simply  telling  him  of  her  arrival  and  begging  him  to  come  and 
see  her.  *^  Mamma,"  she  said,  "  1  must  see  him,  and  it  would  be  non- 
sense to  say  that  he  must  not  come  here.  I  have  done  what  I  have  said 
I  would  do,  and  you  ought  not  to  make  difficulties."  Lady  Bowley  de- 
clared that  Sir  Marmaduke  would  be  very  angry  if  Hugh  were  admitted 
without  his  express  permission.  **  I  don't  want  to  do  anything  in  the 
dark,"  continued  Nora,  "  but  of  course  I  must  see  him.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  better  that  he  should  come  to  me  than  that  I  should  go  to  him  ?  '* 
Lady  Rowley  quite  understood  the  threat  that  was  convey^  in.  this.  It 
would  be  much  better  that  Hugh  should  come  to  the  hotel,  ana  that  he 
should  be  treated  then  as  an  accepted  lover.  She  had  come  to  that  con- 
clusion. But  she  was  obliged  to  vacillate  for  awhile  between  her  husband 
and  her  daughter.  Hugh  came  of  course,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  by  his 
wife's  advice,  kept  out  of  the  way.  Lady  Rowley,  though  she  was  at 
home,  kept  herself  also  out  of  the  way,  remaining  above  with  her  two 
other  daughters.  Nora  thus  achieved  Uie  glory  and  happiness  of  receiv- 
ing her  lover  alone. 

"My  own  true  girl!  "  he  said,  speaking  with  his  arms  still  round  her 
waist. 

"  I  am  true  enough ;  but  whether  I  am  your  own, — that  is  another 
question." 

"  You  mean  to  be  ?  " 

'^  But  papa  doesn't  mean  it.    Papa  says  that  you  are  nobody,  and  that 
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you  haven't  got  an  income ;  and  thinks  that  I  had  hotter  go  hack  and  he 
an  old  maid  at  the  Mandarins." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  yourself,  Kora  P  " 

'*  What  do  I  think  ?    As  far  as  I  can  understand,  young  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  think  at  all.     They  have  to  do  what  their  papas  tell  them. 
That  will  do,  Hugh.    You  can  talk  without  taking  holding  of  me." 
"  It  is  such  a  time  since  I  have  had  a  hold  of  you, — as  you  call  it." 
"  It  will  he  much  longer  hefore  you  can  do  so  again,  if  I  go  hack  to  the 
Islands  with  papa.    I  shall  expect  you  to  he  true,  you  know;  and  it  will 
he  ten  years  at  the  least  hefore  I  can  hope  to  he  home  again." 
"  I  don't  think  you  mean  to  go,  Nora." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?    That  idea  of  yours  of  walking  out  to  the  next 
church  and  getting  ourselves  married  sounds  very  nice  and  independent, 
hut  you  know  that  it  is  not  practicahle." 
"  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  it  is." 

**  It  is  not  practicahle  for  me,  Hugh.  Of  aU  things  in  the  world  I  don't 
want  to  he  a  Lydia.  I  won't  do  anything  that  anyhody  shall  ever  say 
that  your  vrife  ought  not  to  have  done.  Young  women  when  they  are 
married  ought  to  have  their  papas'  and  mammas'  consent.  I  have  heen 
thinking  ahout  it  a  great  deal  for  the  last  month  or  two^  and  I  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  that." 

"  What  is  it  all  to  come  to,  then  ?  " 

'*  I  mean  to  get  papa's  consent.    That  is  what  it  is  to  come  to." 
"  And  if  he  is  ohstinate  ?  " 

**•  I  shall  coax  him  round  at  last.  When  the  time  for  going  comes,  he'll 
yield  then." 

"  But  you  will  not  go  with  them  ?  "    As  he  asked  this  he  came  to  her 
and  tried  again  to  take  her  hy  the  waist ;  hut  she  retreated  from  him,  and 
got  herself  clear  from  his  arm.    **  If  you  are  afraid  of  me,  I  shall  know 
that  yoi(  think  it  possihle  that  we  may  he  parted." 
**  I  am  not  a  hit  afraid  of  you,  Hugh." 
**  Nora,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  me  something  definitely." 
"  I  think  I  have  heen  definite  enough,  sir.     You  may  he  sure  of  this, 
however ; — I  will  not  go  hack  to  the  Islands." 
**  Give  me  your  hand  on  that." 

"  There  is  my  hand.    But,  rememher ; — ^I  had  told  you  just  as  much 
before.    I  don't  mean  to  go  hack.     I  mean  to  stay  here.    I  mean; — hut 
I  do  not  think  I  will  tell  you  all  the  things  I  mean  to  do." 
*•  You  mean  to  he  my  wife  ?  " 

"  Certainly ; — some  day,  when  the  difficulty  ahout  the  chairs  and  tables 
can  settle  itself.  The  real  question  now  is, — what  am  I  to  do  with  myself 
when  papa  and  mamma  are  gone  ?  " 

"  Become  Mrs.  H.  Stanbury  at  once.  Chairs  and  tables !  You  shall 
have  chairs  and  tables  as  many  as  you  want.  You  won'^  be  too  proud  to 
live  in  lodgings  for  a  few  months  ?  " 

"  There  must  be  preliminaries,  Hugh, — even  for  lodgings,  though  they 
may  be  very  slender.  Papa  goes  in  less  than  three  weeks  now,  ahJL 
mamma  has  got  something  else  to  think  of  than  my  marriage  garments. 
And  then  there  are  all  manner  of  difficulties,  money  difficulties  and  others, 
out  of  which  I  don't  see  my  way  yet."  Hugh  began  to  asseverate  that  it 
was  his  businesi^  to  help  her  through  all  money  difficulties  as  well  as 
others;  but  she  soon  stopped  his  eloquence.  "It  will  be  by-and-by, 
Hugh,  and  I  hope  you'll  support  the  burden  like  a  man ;  but  just  at 
present  there  is  a  hitch.    I  shouldn't  have  come  over  at  all ; — I  should 
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have  stayed  with  Emily  in  Italy,  had  I  not  thought  that  I  was  bound  to 
see  you." 

**  My  own  darling !  '* 

"  When  x)apa  goes,  I  think  that  I  had  better  go  back  to  her/' 

*^  m  take  you !  "  said  Hugh,  picturing  to  himself  all  the  pleasures  of 
such  a  tour  together  over  the  Alps. 

"  No  you  won't,  because  that  would  be  improper.  When  we  travel 
together  we  must  go  Darby  and  Joan  fashion,  as  man  and  wife.  I  think 
I  had  better  go  back  to  Emily^  because  her  position  there  is  so  terrible. 
There  must  come  some  end  to  it,  I  suppose  soon.  He  will  be  better,  or  he 
will  become  so  bad  that, — that  medical  interference  will  be  unavoidable. 
But  I  do  not  like  that  she  should  be  alone.  She  gave  me  a  home  when 
she  had  one ; — and  I  must  always  remember  that  I  met  you  there."  After 
this  there  was  of  course  another  attempt  with  Hugh's  right  arm,  which  on 
this  occasion  was  not  altogether  imsuccessful.  And  then  she  told  him  of 
her  friendship  for  Mr.  Glascock's  wife,  and  of  her  intention  at  some  future 
time  to  visit  them  at  Monkhams. 

'*  And  see  all  the  glories  that  might  have  been  your  own,*'  he  said. 

'^  And  think  of  the  young  man  who  has  robbed  me  of  them  all !  And 
you  are  to  go  there  too,  so  that  you  may  see  what  you  have  done.  There 
was  a  time,  Hugh,  when  I  was  very  nearly  pleasing  all  my  friends  and 
shewing  myself  to  be  a  young  lady  of  high  taste  and  noble  fortune, — ^and 
an  obedient,  good  girl." 

«  And  why  didn't  you  ?  " 

**  I  thought  I  would  wait  just  a  little  longer.    Because, — ^because, — 

because .    Oh,  Hugh,  how  cross  you  were  to  me  afterwards  when  you 

came  down  to  Nuucombe  and  would  hardly  speak  to  me ! " 

"  And  why  didn't  I  speak  to  you  P  " 

'^  I  don't  know.  Because  you  were  cross,  and  surly,  and  fhinTn'Tig^  of 
nothing  but  your  tobacco,  I  believe.  Do  you  remember  how  we  waUied 
to  liddon,  and  you  hadn't  a  word  for  anybody  ?  " 

"  I  remember  I  wanted  you  to  ^o  down  to  the  liver  with  me,  and  you 
wouldn't  go." 

"You  asked  me  only  once,  and  I  did  so  long  to  go  with  you.  Do  you 
remember  the  rocks  in  the  river  P  I  remember  the  place  as  though  I  saw 
it  now ;  and  how  I  longed  to  jump  from  one  stone  to  another.  Hugh,  if 
we  are  ever  manied,  you  must  take  me  there,  and  let  me  jump  on  those 
stones." 

**  You  pretended  that  you  could  not  think  of  wetting  your  feet." 

**  Of  course  I  pretended, — ^because  you  were  so  cross,  and  so  cold.  Oh, 
dear !    I  .wonder  whether  you  will  ever  know  it  aU," 

"  Don't  I  know  it  all  now  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  do,  nearly.  There  is  mighty  little  of  a  secret  in  it,  and 
it  is  the  same  thing  tiiat  is  going  on  always.  Only  it  seems  so  strange  to 
me  that  I  should  ever  have  loved  any  one  so  dearly, — and  that  for  next  to 
no  reason  at  all.  You  never  made  yourself  very  charming  that  I  know 
of;— did  you  P" 

**  I  did  my  best.    It  wasn't  much,  I  dare  say." 

**  You  did  nothing,  sir, — except  just  let  me  fall  in  love  with  you.  And 
you  were  not  quite  sure  that  you  would  let  me  do  that." 

"  Nora,  I  don't  think  you  do  imderstand." 

**  I  do ; — ^perfectly.  Why  were  you  cross  with  me,  instead  of  saying 
one  nice  word  when  you  were  down  at  Nuncombe  P    I  do  understand." 

"Why  was  it?" 
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<*  Because  you  did  not  think  well  enough  of  me  to  believe  that  I  would 
give  myself  to  a  man  who  had  no  fortune  of  his  own.  I  know  it  now,  and 
I  knew  it  then ;  and  therefore  I  wouldn't  dabble  in  the  river  with  you. 
But  it's  all  over  now,  and  we'll  go  and  get  wet  together  like  dear  Uttle 
children,  and  Pnscilla  shall  scold  us  when  we  come  back." 

They  were  alone  in  the  sitting-room  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  Lady 
Rowley  was  patient  up-stairs  as  mothers  will  be  patient  in  such  emergen- 
cies. Sophie  and  Lucy  had  gone  out  and  left  her ;  and  there  she  remained 
telling  herself,  as  the  neeary  minutes  went  by,  that  as  the  thing  was  to  be, 
it  was  well  that  the  young  people  should  be  together.  Hugh  Stanbury 
could  never  be  to  her  what  Mr.  Glascock  would  have  been, — a  son-in-law 
to  sit  and  think  about,  and  dream  of,  and  be  proud  of, — ^whose  existence  as 
her  son-in-law  would  in  itself  have  been  a  happiness  to  her  out  in  her 
banishment  at  the  other  side  of  the  world ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  natural 
to  her,  as  a  soft-hearted  loving  mother  with  many  daughters,  that  any 
son-in-law  should  be  dear  to  her.  Now  that  she  had  gradually  brought 
herself  round  to  believe  in  Nora's  marriage,  she  was  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  Hugh,  to  remember  that  he  was  certainly  a  clever  man,  that  he 
was  an  honest  fellow,  and  that  she  had  heard  of  him  as  a  good  son  and  a 
kind  brother,  and  that  he  had  behaved  well  in  reference  to  her  Emily  and 
Trevelyan.  She  was  quite  willing  now  that  Hugh  should  be  happy,  and 
she  sat  there  thinking  that  the  time  was  very  long,  but  still  waiting 
patiently  till  she  should  be  summoned.  ^*  You  must  let  me  go  for  mamma 
for  a  moment,"  Nora  said.  **  I  want  you  to  see  her  and  make  yourself  a 
good  boy  before  her.  If  you  are  ever  to  be  her  son-in-law,  you  ought  to 
be  in  her  good  graces."  Hugh  declared  that  he  would  do  his  best,  and 
Nora  fetched  her  mother. 

Stanbury  found  some  difficulty  in  making  himself  a  *'  good  boy  "  in 
Lady  Rowley's  presence ;  and  liidy  Rowley  herself,  for  some  time,  felt 
very  strongly  the  awkwardness  of  tne  meeting.  She  had  never  formally 
recognised  the  young  man  as  her  daughter's  accepted  suitor,  and  was  not 
yet  justified  in  doing  so  by  any  permission  from  Sir  Marmaduke ;  but,  as 
the  young  people  had  been  for  the  last  hour  or  two  alone  together,  with 
her  connivance  and  sanction,  it  was  indispensable  that  she  should  in  some 
way  signify  her  parental  adherence  to  the  arrangement.  Nora  began  by 
talking  about  Emily,  and  Trevelyan's  condition  and  mode  of  living  were 
discussed.  Then  Lady  Rowley  said  something  about  their  coming  journey, 
and  Hugh,  with  a  lucky  blimder,  spoke  of  Nora's  intended  return  to  Italy. 
«*  We  don't  know  how  that  may  be,"  said  Lady  Rowley.  "  Her  papa  still 
wishes  her  to  go  back  with  us." 

"  Mamma,  you  know  that  that  is  impossible,"  said  Nora. 

**  Not  impossible,  my  love." 

**  But  she  will  not  go  back,"  said  Hugh.  "  Lady  Rowley,  you  would 
not  propose  to  separate  us  by  such  a  distance  as  that  ?  " 

"  It  is' Sir  Marmaduke  that  you  must  ask." 

**  Mamma,  mamma ! "  exclaimed  Nora,  rushing  to  her  mother's  side,  "  it 
is  not  papa  that  we  must  ask, — not  now.  We  want  you  to  be  our  friend. 
Don't  we,  Hugh  ?  And,  manmia,  if  you^  will  really  be  our  friend,  of 
course,  papa  wm  come  roilnd." 

"My  dear  Nora!" 

"  You  know  he  will,  mamma ;  and  you  know  that  you  mean  to  be  good 
and  kind  to  us.  Of  course  I  can't  go  back  to  the  Islands  with  you.  How 
could  I  go  so  £Etr  and  leave  him  behind  P  He  might  have  half-a-dozen 
wives  before  I  could  get  back  to  him — " 
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"  If  yon  have  not  more  trust  in  him  than  that !  '* 

"Long  engagements  are  awful  bores^*'  said  Hugh,  finding  it  to  be 
necessary  that  he  also  should  press  forward  his  argument. 

*<  I  ean  trust  him  as  far  as  I  can  see  him/'  said  Nora,  ^  and  therefore  I 
do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  him  altogether." 

Lady  Rowley  of  course  gave  way  and  embraced  her  accepted  son-in- 
law.  After  all  it  might  have  been  worse.  He  saw  his  way  clearly,  he 
said,  to  making  six  hundred  a  year,  and  did  not  at  all  doubt  that  before 
long  he  would  do  better  than  that.  He  proposed  that  they  should  be 
married  some  time  in  the  autumn,  but  was  wLling  to  acknowledge  that 
much  must  depend  on  the  position  of  Trevdyan  and  his  wife.  He  would 
hold  himself  ready  at  any  moment,  he  said,  to  start  to  Italy,  cmd  would  do 
all  that  could  be  done  by  a  brother.  Then  Lady  Rowley  gave  him  her 
blessing,  and  kissed  him  again, — and  Nora  kissed  him  too,  and  hung  npon 
him,  and  did  not  push  lum  away  at  all  when  his  arm  crept  round  her 
waist.  And  that  feeling  came  upon  him  which  must  surely  be  acknow- 
ledged by  all  engaged  young  men  when  they  first  find  titiemselves  en- 
couraged by  mammas  in  the  taking  of  liberties  which  they  have  hitherto 
regarded  as  mysteries  to  be  hidden,  especially  from  maternal  eyes, — that 
feeling  of  being  a  fine  fat  calf  decked  out  with  ribbons  for  a  sacnfice. 
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Another  week  went  by  and  Sir  Marmaduke  had  even  yet  not  surren- 
dered. He  quite  understood  that  Nora  was  not  to  go  back  to  the  Islands. 
And  had  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Outhouse  at  St.  Diddulph's  in  order  to 
secure  a  home  for  her  there,  if  it  might  be  possible.  Mr.  Outhouse  did 
not  refuse,  but  gave  the  permission  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  almost 
equal  to  a  refusal.  **  He  was,"  he  said,  '*  much  attached  to  his  niece 
Nora,  but  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a  love  afikir."  Sir  Marmaduke,  of 
course,  could  not  deny  the  love  affair.  There  was  certainly  a  love  affair 
of  which  he  did  not  personally  approve,  as  the  gentleman  had  no  fixed 
income  and  as  far  as  he  could  understand  no  fixed  profession.  *^  Such  a 
love  affair,"  thought  Mr.  Outhouse,  "was  a  sort  of  thing  that  he  didn't 
know  how  to  manage  at  all.  If  Nora  came  to  him,  was  the  young  man  to 
visit  at  the  house,  or  was  he  not  ?  "  Then  Mrs.  Outhouse  said  something 
as  to  the  necessily  of  an  anti-Stanbury  pledge  on  Nora's  part,  and  Sir 
Marmaduke  found  that  that  scheme  must  be  abandoned.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  written  from  Florence  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  in  her  last  letter 
had  said  that  she  would  prefer  not  to  have  Nora  with  her.  She  was  at 
that  time  living  in  lodgings  at  Siena  and  had  her  boy  there  also.  She 
saw  her  husband  every  other  day ;  but  nevertheless, — according  to  her 
statements, — her  visits  to  Casalunga  were  made  in  opposition  to  his 
wishes.  He  had  even  expressed  a  desire  that  she  should  leave  Siena  and 
return  to  England.  He  had  once  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  she  would 
do  so,  he  would  follow  her.  But  i^e  clearly  did  not  believe  him,  and  in 
all  her  letters  spoke  of  him  as  one  whom  she  could  not  regard  as  being 
imder  the  guidance  of  reason.  She  had  taken  her  child  with  her  once  or 
twice  to  the  house,  and  on  the  first  occasion  Trevelyan  had  made  much  of 
his  son,  had  wept  over  him,  and  professed  that  in  losing  him  he  had  lost 
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his  only  treasure ;  but  after  that  he  had  not  noticed  the  boy,  and  latterly  she 
had  gone  alone.  She  thought  that  perhaps  her  visits  cheered  him,  break- 
ing thfe  intensity  of  his  solitude ;  but  he  never  expressed  himself  gratified 
by  them,  never  asked  her  to  remain  at  the  house,  never  returned  with  her 
into  Siena;  and  continually  spoke  of  her  return  to  England  as  a  step  which 
must  be  taken  soon, — and  the  sooner  the  better.  He  intended  to  follow 
her,  he  said ;  and  she  explained  very  fully  how  manifest  was  his  wish  that 
she  should  go,  by  the  temptation  to  do  so  which  he  thought  that  he 
held  oiit  by  this  promise.  He  had  spoken,  on  every  occasion  of  her 
presence  with  him,  of  Sir  Marmaduke's  attempt  to  prove  him  to  be  a  mad- 
man ;  but  declared  that  he  was  afraid  of  no  one  in  England,  and  would 
face  all  the  lawyers  in  Chancery  Lane  and  all  the  doctors  in  Savile  How. 
Nevertheless,  so  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  he  would  undoubtedly  remain  at 
Casalunga  till  after  Sir  Marmaduke  should  have  sailed.  He  was  not  so 
mad  but  that  he  knew  that  no  one  else  would  be  so  keen  to  take  steps 
against  him  as  would  Sir  Marmaduke.  As  for  his  health,  her  account  of 
hun  was  very  sad.  **  He  seemed,"  she  said,  "  to  be  withering  away.  His 
hand  was  mere  skin  and  bone.  His  hair  and  beard  so  covered  his  thin 
long  cheeks,  that  there  was  nothing  left  of  his  face  but  his  bright,  large, 
melancholy  eyes.  His  legs  had  become  so  frail  and  weak  that  they  would 
hardly  bear  his  weight  as  he  walked ;  and  his  clothes,  though  he  had 
taken  a  fieuicy  to  throW  aside  all  that  he  had  brought  with  him  from 
England,  hung  sb'loose  about  him  that  they  seemed  as  though  they  would 
fail  from  him.  Once  she  had  ventured  to  send  out  to  him  from  Siena  a 
doctor  to  whom-  she  had  been  recommended  in  Florence ;  but  he  had  taken 
the  visit  in  very  bad  part,  had  told  the  gentleman  that  he  had  no  need  for 
any  medical  services,  and  had  been  furious  with  her,  because  of  her  offence 
in  having  sent  such  a  visitor.  He  had  told  her  that  if  ever  she  ventured 
to  take  such  a  liberty  again,  he  would  demand  the  child  back,  and  refuse 
her  permission  inside  the  gates  of  Casalunga.  **  Don't  come,  at  any  rate, 
till  I  send  for  you,"  Mrs.  Trevelyan  said  in  her  last  letter  to  her  sister. 
"  Your  being  here  would  do  no  good,  and  would,  I  think,  make  him  feel 
that  he  was  being  watched.  My  hope  is,  at  last,  to  get  him  to  return  with 
me.  If  you  were  here,  I  think  this  would  be  less  likely.  And  then  why 
should  you  be  mixed  np  with  such  unutterable  sadness  and  distress  more 
than  is  essentially  necessary  P  My  health  stands  wonderfully  well,  though 
the  heat  here  is  very  great.  It  is  cooler  at  Casalunga  than  m  the  town, — 
of  which  I  am  glad  for  his  sake.  He  perspires  so  profusely  that  it  seems 
to  me  he  cannot  stcuid  the  waste  much  longer.  I  know  he  will  not  go  to 
England  as  long  as  papa  is  there ; — ^but  I  hope  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
do  so  by  slow  stages  as  soon  as  he  knows  that  papa  has  gone.  Mind  you 
send  me  a  newspaper,  so  that  he  may  see  it  stated  in  print  that  papa  has 
sailed." 

It  followed  as  one  consequence  of  these  letters  from  Florence  that  Nora 
was  debarred  from  the  Italian  scheme  as  a  mode  of  passing  her  time  till 
some  house  should  be  open  for  her  reception.  She  had  suggested  to  Hugh 
that  she  might  go  for  a  few  weeks  to  Nuncombe  Putney,  but  he  had 
explained  to  her  the  nature  of  his  mother's  cottage,  and  had  told  her  that 
there  was  no  hole  there  in  which  she  could  lay  her  head.  "  There  never 
was  such  a  forlorn  young  woman,"  she  said.  "  When  papa  goes  I  shall 
literally  be  without  shelter."  There  had  come  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Glas- 
cock,— at  least,  it  was  signed  Caroline  Glascock,  though  another  name 
might  have  been  used,— -dated  from  Milan,  saying  that  they  were  hurry- 
ing back  to  Naples  even  at  that  season  of  the  year,  because  Lord  Petco:- 
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boroagh.  was  dead.  '^  And  she  is  Lady  Peterborough ! "  said  Lady  Kowley, 
unable  to  repress  the  expression  of  the  old  regrets.  ^'  Of  course  she  is 
Lady  Peterborough,  mamma ;  what  else  should  she  be  ? — though  ^e  does 
not  so  sign  herself/'  ''  We  think/'  said  the  American  peeress,  '*  that  we 
shall  be  at  Monkhams  before  the  end  of  August,  and  Charles  says  that 
you  are  to  come  just  the  same.  There  will  be  nobody  else  there,  of  course, 
because  of  Lord  Peterborough's  death."  <'  I  saw  it  in  the  paper,"  said 
Sir  Marmaduke,  *'  and  quite  forgot  to  mention  it." 

That  same  evening  there  was  a  long  family  discussion  about  Nora's 
prospects.  They  were  all  together  in  the  gloomy  sitting-room  at  Gregg's 
Hotel,  and  Sir  Marmaduke  had  not  yielded.  The  ladies  had  begun  to 
feel  that  it  would  be  well  not  to  press  him  to  yield.  Practically  he  had 
yielded.  There  was  now  no  qu^tion  of  cursing  and  of  so-called  dis- 
inheritance. Nora  was  to  remain  in  England,  of  course  with  the  intention 
of  being  married  to  Hugh  Stanbury ;  and  the  difficulty  consisted  in  the 
need  of  an  inmiediate  home  for  her.  It  wanted  now  bat  twelve  days  to 
that  on  which  the  family  were  to  sail  from  Southampton,  and  nothing  had 
been  settled.  *'  If  papa  will  allow  me  something  ever  so  small,  and  will 
trust  me,  I  will  live  alone  in  lodgings,"  said  Nora. 

<<  It  is  the  maddest  thing  I  ever  heard,*'  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

**  Who  would  take  care  of  you,  Nora  ?  "  asked  Lady  Rowley. 

"  And  who  would  walk  about  with  you  ?  "  said  Lucy. 

''  I  don't  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  live  alone  like  that,"  said 
Sophie. 

"  Nobody  would  take  care  of  me,  and  nobody  would  walk  about  with 
me,  and  I  could  live  alone  very  well,"  said  Nora.  "  I  don't  see  why 
a  young  woman  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  so  absolutely  helpless  as  all  that 
comes  to.    Of  course  it  won't  be  very  nice, — but  it  need  not  be  for  long." 

"  Why  not  for  long  ?  "  asked  Sir  Marmaduke. 

**  Not  for  very  long,"  said  Nora. 

*'  It  does  not  seem  to  me,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  after  a  considerable 
pause,  "  that  this  gentleman  himself  is  so  particularly  anxious  for  the 
match.    I  have  heard  no  day  named,  and  no  rational  proposition  made." 

"  Papa,  that  is  unfair,  most  unfair, — ^and  ungenerous." 

"  Nora,"  said  her  mother,  *'  do  not  speak  in  that  way  to  your  father." 

''  Mamma,  it  is  unfair.  Papa  accuses  Mr.  Stanbury  of  being, — being 
lukewarm  and  untrue, — of  not  being  in  earnest/' 

<'  I  would  rather  that  he  were  not  in  earnest,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

"  Mr.  Stanbury  is  ready  at  any  time,"  continued  Nora.  "  He  would 
have  the  banns  at  once  read,  and  marry  me  in  three  weeks, — ^if  I  would 
let  him." 

"  Good  gracious,  Nora ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Rowley. 

"  But  I  have  refused  to  name  any  day,  or  to  make  any  arrangement, 
because  I  did  not  wish  to  do  so  before  papa  had  given  his  consent.  That  is 
why  things  are  in  this  way.  If  papa  will  but  let  me  take  a  room  till  I 
can  go  to  Monkhams,  I  will  have  everything  arranged  from  there.  You 
can  trust  Mr.  Glascock  for  that,  and  you  can  trust  her." 

"I  suppose  your  papa  will  make  you  some  allowance,"  said  Lady 
Rowley. 

"  She  is  entitled  to  nothing,  as  she  has  refused  to  go  to  her  proper 
home,'*  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 

The  conversation,  which  had  now  become  very  disagreeable,  was  not 
allowed  to  go  any  further.  And  it  was  well  that  it  should  be  interrupted. 
They  all  knew  that  Sir  Marmaduke  must  be  brought  round  by  degrees, 
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and  that  both  Kora  and  Lady  Rowley  had  gone  as  far  as  was  prudent  at 
present.  But  all  trouble  on  this  head  was  suddenly  ended  for  this  evening 
by  the  entrance  of  the  waiter  with  a  telegram.  It  was  addressed  to  Lady 
Bowley,  and  she  opened  it  with  trembling  hands, — as  ladies  always  do 
open  telegrams.  It  was  from  Emily  Trevelyan.  *i  Louis  is  much  worse. 
Let  somebody  come  to  me.    Hugh  Stanbury  would  be  the  best." 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  so  much  disturbed  that  no  one  quite  knew 
what  should  be  done  at  once.  Lady  Rowley  began  by  declaring  that  she 
would  go  herself.  Sir  Marmaduke  of  course  pointed  out  that  this  was 
impossible,  and  suggested  that  he  would  send  a  lawyer.  Nora  professed 
herself  ready  to  start  immediately  on  the  journey,  but  was  stopped  by  a 
proposition  n>om  her  sister  Lucy  that  in  that  case  Hugh  Stanbury  would 
of  course  go  with  her.  Lady  Rowley  asked  whether  Hugh  would  go, 
and  Kora  asserted  that  he  would  go  immediately  as  a  matter  of  course. 
She  was  sure  he  would  go,  let  the  people  at  the  D.  R.  say  what  they 
might.  According  to  her  there  was  always  somebody  at  the  call  of  the 
editor  of  the  D.  R.  to  do  the  work  of  anybody  else,  when  anybody  else 
wanted  to  go  away.  Sir  Marmaduke  shook  his  head,  and  was  very  uneasy. 
He  still  thought  that  a  lawyer  would  be  best,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  if 
Stanbury's  services  were  used  on  such  an  occasion,  there  must  be  an  end 
of  all  opposition  to  the  marriage.  But  before  half-an-hour  was  over 
Stanbury  was  sent  for.  The  boots  of  the  hotel  went  off  in  a  cab  to  the 
office  of  the  D.  R.  with  a  note  from  Lady  Rowley.  "  Dear  Mr.  Stanbury, 
— ^We  have  had  a  telegram  from  Emily,  and  want  to  see  you,  at  once. 
Please  come.   We  shall  sit  up  and  wait  for  you  till  you  do  come. — E.  R." 

It  was  very  distressing  to  them  because,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might, 
it  was  all  but  impossible  that  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  be  with  them  before 
they  had  sailed,  and  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  they  should  now 
postpone  their  journey.  Were  Stanbury  to  start  by  the  morning  train  on 
the  following  day,  he  could  not  reach  Siena  till  the  afternoon  of  &e  fourth 
day ;  and  let  the  result  be  what  it  might  when  he  arrived  there,  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  that  Emily  Trevelyan  should  come  back  quite  at 
once,  or  that  she  should  travel  at  the  same  speed.  Of  course  they  might 
hear  again  by  telegram,  and  also  by  letter ;  but  they  could  not  see  her,  or 
have  any  hand  in  her  plans.  '*  If  anything  were  to  happen,  she  might 
have  come  with  us,"  said  Lady  Rowley. 

''  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke  gloomily.  '^I  could 
not  give  up  the  places  I  have  taken." 

"  A  few  days  more  would  have  done  it." 

•*  I  don't  suppose  she  would  wish  to  go,"  said  Nora.  '*  Of  course  she 
would  not  take  Louey  there.  Why  should  she  ?  And  then  I  don't  sup- 
pose he  is  so  ill  as  that." 

"There  is  no  saying,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke.  It  was  very  evident 
that,  whatever  might  be  Sir  Marmaduke's  opinion,  he  had  no  strongly- 
developed  wish  for  his  son-in-law's  recovery. 

They  all  sat  up  waiting  for  Hugh  Stanbury  till  eleven,  twelve,  one,  and 
two  o'clock  at  night.  The  "  boots"  had  returned,  saying  that  Mr.  Stan- 
bury had  not  been  at  the  office  of  the  newspaper,  but  &at,  according  to 
information  received,  he  certainly  would  be  there  that  night.  No  other 
address  had  been  given  to  the  man,  and  the  note  had  therefore  of  necessity 
been  left  at  the  office.  Sir  Marmaduke  became  very  fretful,  and  was 
evidently  desirous  of  being  liberated  from  his  night  watch.  But  he  could 
not  go  himself,  and  shewed  his  impatience  by  endeavouring  to  send  the 
others  away.    Lady  Rowley  replied  for  herself  that  she  should  certainly 
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remain  in  her  comer  on  the  sofiEi  aJl  night,  if  it  were  necessai^y  ;  and  as  slie 
slept  very  soundly  in  her  comer,  her  comfort  wad  not  nSuch  impaired. 
Nora  was  pertinacious  in  refusing  to  go  to  bed.  "  I  shduld  only  go  to  my 
own  room,  papa,  and  remain  there,"  she  said.  "  Of  course  I  must  spesik 
to  him  before  he  goes."  Sophie  and  Lucy  considered  that  they  had  as 
much  right  to  sit  up  as  Nora,  and  submitted  to  be  called  geese  and  idiots 
by  their  fiither. 

Sir  Marmaduke  had  Arisen  with  a  sport  from  a  abort  slumber,  and  had 
just  sworn  that  he  and  everybody  else  should  go  to  bed,  when  there  came 
a  ring  at  the  front-door  bell.  The  trusty  boots  had  also  remained  up,  and 
in  two  minutes  Hugh  Stanbury  was  in  the  room.  He  had  to  make  his 
excuses  before  anything  else  could  be  said.  When  he  reached  the  D.  R. 
Office  between  ten  and  eleven,  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  on  him  to  write 
a  leading  article  before  he  left  it.  He  had  been  in  the  reporter's  gallery 
of  the  House  all  the  evening,  and  he  had  come  aWay  laden  with  his  article. 
^*  It  was  certainly  better  that  we  should  remain  up,  than  that  the  whole 
town  should  be  disappointed,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  something  of  a 
sneer. 

"  It  is  so  very,  very  good  of  yCfu  to  come,"  said  Nora. 

"  Indeed,  it  is,"  said  Lady  Rowley ;  **  but  we  were  quite  sure  yon  would 
come."  Having  kissed  and  blessed  him  as  her  son^in^law.  Lady  Bowley 
was  no\ir  prepared  to  love  him  almost  as  well  as  though  he  had  been  Lord 
Peterborough. 

"  Perhaps,  Mr.  Stanbury,  we  had  better  show  you  this  telegram,"  said 
Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  been  standing  with  the  scrap  of  paper  in  his 
hand  since  the  ring  of  the  bell  had  been  heard.  Hugh  took  the  message 
and  read  it.  "I  do  not  know  what  should  have  made  my  daughter  mention 
your  name,"  continued  Sir  Marmaduke ; — "but  as  she  has  done  so,  and  as 
perhaps  the  unfortunate  invalid  himself  may  hav<j  alluded  to  you,  we 
thought  it  best  to  send  for  you." 

"  No  doubt  it  was  best,  Sir  Marmaduke." 

"  We  are  so  situated  that  I  cannot  go.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  leave  town  for  Southampton  on  Friday  week.  The  ship  sails  on 
Saturday." 

"  I  will  go  as  a  iftatter  of  course,"  said  Hiigh.  "  I  will  start  at  once, — 
at  any  time.  To  tell  the  truth,  when  I  got  Lady  Rowley's  note,  I  thought 
that  it  was  to  be  so*  Trevelyan  and  I  were  very  intimate  at  one  time, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  will  receive  me  without  displeasure." 

There  was  much  to  be  discussed,  and  considerable  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
cussion. This  was  enhanced,  too,  by  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  all  of 
them  that  Hugh  and  Sir  Marmaduke  would  not  meet  again, — ^probably 
for  many  years.  Were  they  to  part  now  on  terms  of  close  affection,  or 
were  they  to  part  almost  as  strangers  ?  Had  Lucy  and  Sophie  not  per- 
sistently remained  up,  Nora  would  have  faced  the  difficulty,  and  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  and  asked  her  father  to  sanction  her  engagement  in  the 
presence  of  her  lover.  But  she  could  not  do  it  before  so  many  persons, 
even  though  the  persons  were  her  own  nearest  relatives.  And  then-there 
arose  another  embarrassment.  Sir  Marmaduke,  who  had  taught  himself 
to  believe  that  Stanbury  was  so  poor  as  hardly  to  have  the  price  of  a  din- 
ner in  his  pocket, — although,  in  fact,  our  friend  Hugh  was  probably  the 
richer  man  of  the  two, — said  something  about  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
journey.  "  It  is  taken  altogether  on  our  behalf,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
Hugh  Ijecame  red  in  the  face,  looked  angry,  and  muttered  a  word  or  two 
about  Trevelyan  being  the  oldest  friend  he  had  in  the  world, — "  even  if 
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there  were  nothing  else."  Sir  Marmadiike  felt  ashamed  of  himself, — 
without  cause,  indeed,  for  the  ofier  was  natural, — said  nothing  further 
about  it ;  but  appeared  to  be  more  stiff  and  imgainly  than  ever. 

The  Bradahaw  was  had  out  and  consulted,  and  nearly  half  an  hour  was 
spent  in  poring  over  that  wondrous  volume.  It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse 
Bradshaw, — we  speak  now  especially  of  Bradshaw  the  Continental, — be- 
cause all  the  minutest  details  of  the  autumn  tour,  just  as  the  tourist  thinks 
that  it  may  be  made,  cannot  be  made  patent  to  him  at  once  without  close 
research  amidst  crowded  figures.  After  much  experience  we  make  bold 
to  say  that  Bradshaw  knows  more,  and  will  divulge  more  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  of  the  properest  mode  of  getting  from  any  city  in  Europe  to  any 
other  city  more  than  fifty  miles  distant,  than  can  be  learned  in  that  first 
city  in  a  single  morning  with  the  aid  of  a  courier,  a  carriage,  a  pair  of 
horses,  and  all  the  temper  that  any  ordinary  tourist  possesses.  The  Brad- 
shaw was  had  out,  and  it  was  at  last  discovered  that  nothing  could  be 
gained  in  the  journey  from  London  to  Siena  by  starting  in  the  morning. 
Intending  as  he  did  to  travel  through  without  sleeping  on  the  road,  Stan- 
bury  could  not  do  better  than  leave  London  by  the  night  mail  train,  and 
this  he  determined  to  do.  But  when  that  was  arranged,  then  came  the 
nature  of  his  conmussion*  What  was  he  to  do  P  No  commission  could  be 
given  to  him.  A  telegram  s&ould  be  sent  to  Emily  the  next  morning  to 
say  that  he  was  coming ;  and  then  he  would  hurry  on  and  take  his  orders 
from  her. 

They  were  all  in  doubt,  terribly  in  doubt,  whether  the  aggravated 
malady  of  which  the  telegram  spoke  was  malady  of  the  mind  or  of  the 
body.  If  of  the  former  nature  then  the  difficulty  might  be  very  great 
indeed;  and  it  would  be  highly  expedient  that  Stanbury  should  have 
some  one  in  Italy  to  assist  him.  It  was  Nora  who  suggested  that  he 
should  carry  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Spalding,  and  it  was  she  who 
wrote  it.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  not  foregathered  very  closely  with  the 
English  Minister,  and  nothing  was  said  of  assistance  that  should  be  pecu- 
liarly British.  Then,  at  last,  about  three  or  four  in  the  morning  came  the 
moment  for  parting.  Sir  Marmaduke  had  suggested  that  Stanbury  should 
dine  with  them  on  the  next  day  before  he  started,  but  Hugh  had  declined, 
alleging  that  as  the  day  was  at  his  command  it  must  be  devoted  to  the 
work  of  providing  for  his  absence.  In  truth,  Sir  Marmaduke  had  given 
the  invitation  with  a  surly  voice,  and  Hugh,  though  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  North  Pole  for  any  others  of  the  family,  was  at  the  moment  in  an 
aggressive  mood  of  mind  towards  Sir  Marmaduke. 

**  I  will  send  a  message  directly  I  get  there,"  he  said,  holding  Lady 
Bowley  by  the  hand,  **  and  will  write  fully, — to  you, — immediately." 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear  friend ! "  said  Lady  liowley,  crying. 

'<  Good  night,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  Stanbury." 

Then  he  gave  a  hand  to  the  two  girls,  each  of  whom,  as  she  took  it, 
sobbed,  and  looked  away  from  Nora.  Nora  was  standing  away  from  them, 
by  herself,  and  away  from  the  door,  holding  on  to  her  chair,  and  with  her 
hands  clasped  together.  She  had  prepared  nothing, — not  a  word,  or  an 
attitude,  not  a  thought,  for  his  farewell.  But  she  had  felt  that  it  was 
coming,  and  had  known  that  she  must  trust  to  him  for  a  cue  for  her  own 
demeanour.  If  he  could  say  adieu  with  a  quiet  voice,  and  simply  with  a 
touch  of  the  hand,  then  would  she  do  the  same, — and  endeavour  to  think 
no  woi-se  of  him.  Nor  had  he  prepared  anything  ;  but  when  the  moment 
•  came  he  could  not  leave  her  after  that  fashion.    He  stood  a  moment  hesi- 
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tating,  nofc  approaching  her,  and  merely  called  her  by  her  name, — 
"  Nora !  "  For  a  moment  she  was  still ;  for  a  moment  she  held  by  her 
chair ;  and  then  she  rushed  into  his  arms.  He  did  not  much  care  for  lier 
father  now,  but  kissed  her  hair  and  her  forehead,  and  held  her  closely  to 
his  bosom.     "  My  own,  own  Nora !  "* 

It  was  necessary  that  Sir  Marmadnke  should  say  something.  There 
was  at  first  a  little  scene  between  all  the  women,  during  which  he  arranged 
his  deportment.  "  Mr.  Stanbury,"  he  said,  "  let  it  be  so.  I  could  wish 
for  my  child's  sake,  and  also  for  your  own,  that  your  means  of  living  were 
less  precarious.'*  Hugh  accepted  this  simply  as  an  authority  for  another 
embrace,  and  then  he  allowed  them  all  to  go  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XCn. 

TBBYELTAN  DISOOUBSES   ON  LIFE. 


Stanburt  made  his  journey  without  pause  or  hindrance  till  he  reached 
Florence,  and  as  the  train  for  Siena  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
remain  there  for  four  or  five  hours,  he  went  to  an  inn,  and  dressed  and 
washed  himself,  and  had  a  meal,  and  was  then  driven  to  Mr.  Spalding's 
house.     He  found  the  American  Minister  at  home,  and  was  received  with 
cordiality ;  but  Mr.  Spalding  could  tell  him  little  or  nothing  about  Tre- 
velyan.    They  went  up  to  Mrs.  Spalding's  room,  and  Hugh  was  told  by 
her  that  she  had  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan  once  since  her  niece's  marriage, 
and  that  then  she  had  represented  her  husband  as  being  very  feeble. 
Hugh,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  was  amused  by  a  second  and  a  third, 
perhaps  by  a  fourth,  reference  to  **  Lady  Peterborough."  Mrs.  Spalding's 
latest  tidings  as  to  the  Trevelyans  had  been  received  through  **  Lady 
Peterborough  "  from  Nora  Rowley.     "  Lady  Peterborough  "  was  at  the 
present  moment  at  Naples,  but  was  expected  to  pass  north  through 
Florence  in  a  day  or  two.    They,  the  Spaldings  themselves,  were  kept  in 
Florence  in  this  very  hot  weather  by  this  circumstance.      They  were- 
going  up  to  the  Tyrolese  mountains  for  a  few  weeks  as  soon,  as  *'  Lady 
Peterborough"   should  have  left  them  for  England.      "Lady  Peter- 
borough" would  have  been  so  happy  to  make  Mr.  Stanbury's  acquaint- 
ance, and  to  have  heard  something  direct  from  her  friend  Nora.    Then 
Mrs.  Spalding  smiled  archly,  showing  thereby  that  she  knew  all  about 
Hugh  Stanbury  and  his  relation  to  Nora  Rowley.    From  all  which,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  teaching  which  we  got, — alas,  now  many  yean 
ago, — from  a  great  master  on  the  subject,  we  must  conclude  that  poor, 
dear  Mrs.  Spalding  was  a  snob.    Nevertheless,  with  all  deference  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  master,  we  think  that  Mrs.  Spalding's  allusions  to 
the  success  in  life  achieved  by  her  niece  were  natural  and  altogether  par- 
donable ;  and  that  reticence  on  the  subject, — a  calculated  determination 
to  abstain  from  mentioning  a  triumph  which  must  have  been  very  dear 
to  her, — would  have  betrayed  on  the  whole  a  condition  of  mind  lower 
than  that  which  she  exhibited.    While  rank,  wealth,  and  money  are  held 
to  be  good  things  by  all  an.,  nd  us,  let  them  be  acknowledged  as  such.  It 
is  natural  that  a  mother  should  be  as  proud  when  her  daughter  marries  an 
Earl's  heir  as  when  her  son  becomes  Senior  Wrangler ;  and  when  we 
meet  a  lady  in  Mrs.  Spalding's  condition  who  purposely  abstains  from 
mentioning  the  name  of  her  tiUed  daughter,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  judge 
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harshly  of  the  secret  workings  of  that  lady's  thoughts  on  the  subject.  We 
prefer  the  exhibition,  which  we  feel  to  be  natural.  Mr.  Spalding  got  our 
j&iend  by  the  button-hole,  and  was  making  him  a  speech  on  the  perilous 
condition  in  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  placed ;  but  Stanbury,  urged  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  position,  pulled  out  his  watch,  .pleaded  the  hour, 
and  escaped. 

He  found  Mrs.  Trevelyan  waiting  for  him  at  the  station  at  Siena.    He 
would  hardly  have  known  her, — not  from  any  alteration  that  was  physi- 
cally personal  to  herself,  not  that  she  had  become  older  in  feu^e,  or  thin, 
or  grey,  or  sickly,  —  but  that  the  trouble  of  her  life  had  robbed  her 
for  the  time  of  that  brightness  of  apparel,  of  that  pride  of  feminine  gear, 
of  that  sheen  of  high-bred  womanly  bearing  with  which  our  wives  and 
daughters  are  so  careful  to  invest  themselves.     She  knew  herself  to  be  a 
wretched  woman,  whose  work  in  life  now  was  to  watch  over  a  poor 
prostrate  wretch,  and  who  had  thrown  behind  her  all  ideas  of  grace  and 
heauty.    It  was  not  quickly  that  this  condition  had  come  upon  her.    She 
bad  been  unhappy  at  Nuncombe  Putney ;  but  unhappiness  had  not  then 
told  upon  the  outward  woman.    She  had  been  more  wretched  still  at 
8t.  Diddulph's,  and  all  the  outward  circumstances  of  life  in  her  uncle's 
parsonage  had  been  very  wearisome  to  her ;  but  she  had  striven  against  it 
all,  and  the  sheen  and  outward  brightness  had  still  been  there.    After 
that  her  child  had  been  taken  from  her,  and  the  days  which  she  had 
passed  in  Manchester  Street  had  been  very  grievous ; — ^but  even  yet  she 
had  not  given  way.    It  was  not  till  her  child  had  been  brought  back  to 
her,  and  she  had  seen  the  life  which,  her  husband  was  living,  and  that  her 
anger, — ^hot  anger, — had  been  changed  to  pity,  and  that  with  pity  love 
had  returned,  it  '^as  not  till  this  point  had  come  in  her  sad  life  that  her 
dress  became  always  black  and  sombre,  that  a  veil  habitually  covered  her 
face,  that  a  bonnet  took  the  place  of  the  jaunty  hat  that  she  had  worn, 
and  that  the  prettinesses  of  her  life  were  lain  aside.     "  It  is  very  good  of 
you  to  come,"  she  said;  "very  good.    I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  I  was 
so  wretched.    On  the  day  that  I  sent  he  was  so  bad  that  I  was  obliged  to 
do  something."     Stanbury,  of  course,  inquired  after  Trevelyan's  health, 
as  they  were  being  driven  up  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan's  lodgings.    On  the  day 
on  wmch  she  had  sent  the  telegram  her  husband  had  again  been  furiously 
angry  with  her.    She  had  interfered,  or  had  endeavoured  to  interfere, 
in  some  arrangements  as  to  his  health  and  comfort,  and  he  had  turned 
upon  her  with  an  order  that  the  child  should  be  at  once  sent  back  to  him, 
and  that  she  should  immediately  quit  Siena.    "  When  I  said  that  Louey 
could  not  be  sent, — and  who  could  send  a  child  into  such  keeping, — he 
told  me  that  I  was  the  basest  liar  that  ever  broke  a  promise,  and  the  vilest 
traitor  that  had  ever  returned  evil  for  good.    I  was  never  to  come  to  him 
again, — never ;  and  the  gate  of  the  house  would  be  closed  against  me  if  I 
appeared  there." 

On  the  next  day  she  had  gone  again,  however,  and  had  seen  him,  and 
had  visited  him  on  every  day  since.  Nothing  further  had  been  said  about 
the  child,  and  he  had  now  become  almost  too  weak  for  violent  anger.  ^*  I 
told  him  you  were  coming,  and  though  he  would  not  say  so,  I  thmk  he  is 
glad  of  it.  He  expects  you  to-morrow." 
"  I  will  go  this  evening,  if  he  will  let  me." 

"  Not  to-night.  I  think  he  goes  to  bed  almost  as  the  sun  sets.  I  am 
never  there  myself  after  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon.  I  told  him  that 
you  should  be  there  to-morrow, — alone.  I  have  hired  a  little  carriage, 
and  you  can  take  it.    He  said  specially  that  I  was  not  to  come  with  you. 
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Papa  goes  certainly  on  next  Saturday  ?  "    It  was  a  Saturday  now, — ^iH.i8 
day  on  which  Stanbury  had  arrived  at  Siena. 

"  He  leaves  town  on  Friday.** 

<'  You  must  make  him  believe  that.  Do  not  tell  him  suddenly,  but 
bring  it  in  by  degrees.  He  thinks  that  I  am  deceiving  him.  He  would 
go  back  if  he  knew  that  x)apa  were  gone." 

They  spent  a  long  evening  together,  and  Stanbury  learned  all  that 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  could  tell  him  of  her  husband's  state.  There  wa8  no 
doubt,  she  said,  that  his  reason  was  affected ;  but  she  thought  the  state  of 
his  mind  was  diseased  in  a  ratio  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  body,  and  that 
when  he  was  weakest  in  health,  then  were  his  ideas  the  most  clear  and 
rational.  He  never  now  mentioned  Colonel  Osborne's  name,  but  would 
refer  to  the  affairs  of  the  last  two  years  as  though  they  had  been  governed 
by  an  inexorable  Fate  which  had  utterly  destroyed  his  happiness  without 
any  fault  on  his  part.  "  You  may  be  sure,"  she  said,  "  that  I  never 
accuse  him.  Even  when  he  says  terrible  things  of  me, — ^which  he  does, — 
I  never  excuse  myself.  I  do  not  think  I  should  answer  a  word,  if  he 
called  me  the  vilest  thing  on  earth."  Before  they  parted  for  the  night 
many  questions  were  of  course  asked  about  Nora,  and  Hugh  described  the 
condition  in  which  he  and  she  stood  to  each  other.  ^'  Papa  has  consented, 
then  P  " 

**  Yes, — at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, — just  as  I  was  leaving  them." 

"  And  when  is  it  to  be  ?  " 

'*  Nothing  has  been  settled,  and  I  do  not  as  yet  know  where  she  will  go 
to  when  they  leave  London.  I  think  she  will  visit  Monkhams  when  l^ie 
Glascock  people  return  to  England." 

"  What  an  episode  in  life, — to  go  and  see  the  place,  when  it  might  all 
now  have  been  hers ! " 

*'  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  dreadfully  ashamed  of  myself  for  having 
marred  such  promotion,"  said  Hugh. 

"  Nora  is  such  a  singular  girl ; — so  firm,  so  headstrong,  so  good,  and  so 
self-reliant  that  she  will  do  as  well  with  a  poor  man  as  she  would  have 
done  with  a  rich.  Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  I  did  wish  that  she  should 
accept  Mr.  Glascock,  and  that  I  pressed  it  on  her  very  strongly  ?  You 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  only  the  more  proud  of  her ; — ^and  of  myself." 

**  "When  she  was  told  of  all  that  he  had  to  give  in  the  way  of  wealth  and 
rank,  she  took  the  bit  between  her  teeth  and  would  not  be  turned  an  inch. 
Of  course  she  was  in  love." 

"  I  hope  she  may  never  regret  it ; — ^that  is  all." 

'^  She  must  change  her  nature  first.  Everything  she  sees  at  Monkhams 
will  make  her  stronger  in  her  choice.  With  all  her  girlish  ways,  she  is 
like  a  rock ; — nothing  can  move  her." 

Early  on  the  next  morning  Hugh  started  alone  for  Casalimga,  having 
first,  however,  seen  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  He  took  out  with  him  certain  little 
things  for  the  sick  man's  table  ; — ^as  to  which,  however,  he  was  cautioned 
to  say  not  a  word  to  the  sick  man  himself.  And  it  was  arranged  that  he 
should  endeavour  to  fix  a  day  for  Trevelyan's  return  to  England.  That 
was  to  be  the  one  object  in  view.  "  If  we  could  get  him  to  England," 
she  said,  *'  he  and  I  would,  at  any  rate,  be  together,  and  ^fradually  he 
would  be  taught  to  submit  himself  to  advice."  Before  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing, Stanbury  was  walking  up  the  hill  to  the  house,  and  wondering  at  the 
dreary,  hot,  hopeless  desolation  of  the  spot.  It  seemed  to  him  that  no 
one  could  live  alone  in  such  a  place,  in  such  weather,  without  being  dziren 
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to  madness.  The  soil  was  parched  and  dusty,  as  though  no  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  there  for  months.  The  lizards,  glancing  in  and  out  of  the 
broken  walls,  added  to  the  appearance  of  heat.  The  vegetation  itself  was 
of  a  faded  yellowish  green,  as  though  the  glare  of  the  sun  had  taken  the 
fresh  colour  out  of  it.  There  was  a  noise  of  grasshoppers  and  a  hum  of 
flies  in  the  air,  hardly  audible,  but  all  giving  evidence  of  the  heat.  Not 
a  human  voice  was  to  be  heard,  nor  the  sound  of  a  human  foot,  and  there 
was  no  shelter ;  but  the  sun  blazed  down  full  upon  everything.  He  took 
off  his  hat,  and  rubbed  his  head  with  his  handkerchief  as  he  struck  the 
door  with  his  stick.  Oh  Qod,  to  what  misery  had  a  little  folly  brought 
two  human  beings  who  had  had  every  blessing  that  the  world  could  give 
within  their  reach  1 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  conducted  through  the  house,  and  found  Tre- 
Telyan  seated  in  a  chair  under  the  verandah  which  looked  down  upon  the 
olive  trees.  He  did  not  even  get  up  from  his  seat,  but  put  out  his  left 
hand  and  welcomed  his  old  Mend.  ''  Stanbury,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  you, — for  auld  lang  syne's  sake.  When  I  found  out  this  retreat,  I  did 
not  mean  to  have  friends  round  me  here.  I  wanted  to  try  what  solitude 
was; — and,  by  heaven,  I've  tried  it!"  He  was  dressed  in  a  bright 
Italian  dresding-gown  or  woollen  paletot, — Italian,  as  having  been  bought 
in  Italy,  though,  doubtless,  it  had  come  from  France, — and  on  his  feet  he 
had  green  worked  slippers,  and  on  his  he€ul  a  brocacLed  cap.  He  had  made 
bat  Httle  other  preparation  for  his  friend  in  the  way  of  dressing.  His 
long  dishevelled  hair  came  down  over  his  neck,  and  his  beard  covered  his 
fiace.  Beneath  his  dressing-gown  he  had  on  a  night-shirt  and  drawers, 
and  was  as  dirty  in  appearance  as  he  was  gaudy  in  colours.  '*  Sit  down 
and  let  us  two  moralise,"  he  said.  *'  I  spend  my  life  here  doing  nothing, 
— ^nothing, — nothing ;  while  you  cudgel  your  brain  from  day  to  day  to 
mislead  the  British  pubHc.  Which  of  us  two  is  taking  the  nearest  road 
to  the  devil  ?  » 

Stanbury  seated  himself  in  a  second  arm-chair,  which  there  was  there 
in  the  verandah,  and  looked  as  carefully  as  he  dared  to  do  at  his  friend. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  resUess  gleam  of  that  eye.  And  then 
the  affecte;d  air  of  ease,  and  the  would-be  cynicism,  and  the  pretence  of 
false  motives,  all  told  the  same  story.  <*  They  used  to  toll  us,"  said  Stan- 
bury,  "  that  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

^  They  have  been  tolling  us  since  the  world  began  so  many  lies,  that  I 
for  one  have  determined  never  to  believe  anything  again.  Labour  leads 
to  greed,  and  greed  to  selfishness,  and  selfishness  to  treachery,  and 
treachery  straight  to  the  deviL,— straight  to  the  devil.  Ha,  my  friend,  all 
your  leading  articles  won't  lead  you  out  of  that.  What's  the  news? 
Who's  alive  ?  Who  dead  ?  Who  in  P  Who  out  P  What  think  you  of 
a  man  who  has  not  seen  a  newspaper  for  two  months ;  and  who  holds  no 
conversation  with  the  world  further  than  is  needed  for  the  cooking  of  his 
polenta  and  the  cooling  of  his  modest  wine-flask  P  " 

"  You  see  your  wife  sometimes,"  said  Stanbury. 

«  My  wife !  Now,  my  friend,  let  us  drop  that  subject.  Of  all  topics  of 
talk  it  is  the  most  distressing  to  man  in  general,  and  I  own  that  I  am  no 
exception  to  the  lot.  Wives,  Stanbury,  are  an  evil,  more  or  less  necessary 
to  humanity,  and  I  own  to  being  one  who  has  not  escaped.  The  world  must 
be  populated,  though  for  what  reason  one  does  not  see.  I  have  helped,  —to 
the  extent  of  one  male  bantling ;  and  if  you  are  one  who  consider  popula- 
tion desirable,  I  will  express  my  regret  that  I  shoald  have  done  no  more." 

It  was  very  difficult  to  force  Trevelyan  out  of  this  humour,  and  it  was 
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not  till  Stanbury  had  risen  apparently  to  take  his  leave  that  he  fonnd  it 
possible  to  say  a  word  as  to  his  mission  there.     "  Don't  yon  think  yoa 
would  be  happier  at  home  ?  "  he  asked. 
<*  Where  is  my  home,  Sir  Knight  of  the  midnight  pen  P  " 
"  England  is  your  home,  Trevelyan.'' 

'^  No,  sir ;  England  was  my  home  once  ;  bnt  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
accorded  to  me  by  my  Creator  of  choosing  a  new  country.  Italy  is  now 
my  nation,  and  Casalun^  is  my  home." 
"  Every  tie  yon  have  in  the  world  is  in  England." 
^  I  have  no  tie,  sir ; — ^no  tie  anywhere.  It  has  been  my  study  to  untie 
all  the  ties ;  and,  by  Jove,  I  have  succeeded.  Look  at  me  here.  I  have 
got  rid  of  the  trammels  pretty  well, — ^haven't  I? — ^have  unshackled 
myself,  and  thrown  off  the  paddings,  and  the  wrappings,  and  the  swad- 
dlmg  clothes.  I  have  got  rid  of  the  conventionalities,  and  can  look 
Nature  straight  in  the  face.  I  don't  even  want  the  Daily  Becord,  Stan- 
bury  ;~think  of  that ! " 

Stajdbury  paced  the  length  of  the  terrace,  and  then  stopped  for  a 
moment  down  under  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  in  order  that  he  might  think 
how  to  address  this  philosopher.  '^  Have  you  heard,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  that  I  am  going  to  marry  your  sister-in-law,  Nora  Rowley  ?  " 

^  Then  there  will  be  two  more  full-grown  fools  in  the  world  certainly, 
and  probably  an  infinity  of  young  fools  coining  afterwards.     Excuse  me, 
Stanbury,  but  this  solitude  is  apt  to  make  one  plain-spoken." 
''  I  got  Sir  Marmaduke's  sanction  the  day  before  I  left." 
*<  Then  you  got  the  sanction  of  an  illiterate,  ignorant,  self-sufficient^ 
and  most  contemptible  old  man ;  and  much  good  may  it  do  you." 

<*  Let  him  be  what  he  may,  I  was  glad  to  have  it.  Most  probably  I 
shall  never  see  him  again.  He  sails  from  Southampton  for  the  MRnHnin'TiH 
on  this  day  week." 

^  He  does, — does  he  P  May  the  devil  sail  along  with  him ! — ^that  is  all 
I  say.  And  does  my  much-respected  and  ever-to-be-beloved  mother-in- 
law  sail  with  him  P  " 

**  They  all  return  together, — except  Nora." 

"  Who  remains  to  comfort  you  P  I  hope  you  may  be  comforted ; — that 
is  all.  Don't  be  too  particular.  Let  her  choose  her  own  Mends,  and  go 
her  own  gait,  and  have  her  own  way,  and  do  you  be  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  and  properly  submissive ;  and  it  may  be  that  she'll  give  you  your 
breakfast  and  dinner  in  your  own  house, — so  long  as  your  hours  don't 
interfere  with  her  pleasures.  If  she  shoidd  even  urge  you  beside  your- 
self by  her  vanity,  folly,  and  disobedience, — so  that  at  last  you  are  d[riven 
to  express  your  deling, — ^no  doubt  she  will  come  to  you  after  a  while  and 
tell  you  with  the  sweetest  condescension  that  she  forgives  you.  When  she 
has  been  out  of  your  house  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  she  will  offer  to 
come  back  to  you,  and  to  forget  ever3rthing, — on  condition  that  you  will 
do  exactly  as  she  bids  you  for  the  future." 

This  attempt  at  satire,  so  fatuous,  so  plain,  so  feilse,  together  with  the 
would-be  jaunty  manner  of  the  speaker,  who,  however,  failed  repeatedly 
in  his  utterances  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion,  was  excessively  painfiil 
to  Stanbury.  What  can  one  do  at  any  time  with  a  madman P  "I  men- 
tioned my  marriage,"  said  he,  '^  to  prove  my  right  to  have  an  additional 
interest  in  your  wife's  happiness." 

"  You  are  quite  welcome,  whether  you  marry  the  other  one  or  not ; — 
welcome  to  take  any  interest  you  please.  I  have  got  beyond  all  thaty 
Stanbury ; — ^yes,  by  Jove,  a  long  way  beyond  all  that." 
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"  You  have  not  got  beyond  loving  your  wife,  and  your  child,  Tre- 
velyan?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  yes  ;— I  think  I  have.  There  may  be  a  grain  of 
-weakness  left,  you  know.  But  what  have  you  to  do  with  m3"  love  for  my 
vife?" 

"  I  was  thinking  more  just  now  of  her  love  for  you.  There  she  is  at 
Siena.    You  cannot  mean  that  she  should  remain  there  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.     What  the  deuce  is  there  to  keep  her  there  ?  " 

"  Come  with  her  then  to  England." 

"  "Why  should  I  go  to  England  with  her  ?  Because  you  bid  me,  or 
because  she  wishes  it, — or  simply  because  England  is  the  most  damnable, 
puritanical,  God-forgotten,  and  stupid  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ? 
I  know  no  other  reason  for  going  to  England.  Will  you  take  a  glass  of 
wine,  Stanbury  ? "  Hugh  declined  the  oflfer.  "You  will  excuse  me," 
continued' Trevelyan ;  "  I  always  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  this  hour."  Then 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  helped  himself  from  a  cupboard  that  was  near 
at  hand.  Stanbury,  watching  him  as  he  filled  his  glass,  could  see  that 
his  legs  were  harcfly  strong  enough  to  carry  him.  And  Stanbury  saw, 
moreover,  that  the  unfortunate  man  took  two  glasses  out  of  the  bottle. 
"  Go  to  England  indeed.  I  do  not  think  much  of  this  country ;  but  it  is, 
at  any  rate,  better  than  England." 

Hugh  perceived  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  on  the  present  occasion. 
Having  heard  so  much  of  Trevelyan's  debSity,  he  had  been  astonished  to 
hear  the  man  speak  with  so  much  volubility  and  attempts  at  high-flown 
spirit.  Before  he  had  taken  the  wine  he  had  almost  sunk  into  his  chair, 
but  still  he  had  continued  to  speak  with  the  same  fluent  would-be 
cynicism.  "I  will  come  and  see  you  again,"  said  Hugh,  getting  up  to 
take  his  departure. 

**  You  might  as  well  save  your  trouble,  Stanbury ;  but  you  can  come  if 
you  please,  you  know.  If  you  should  find  yourself  locked,  out,  you  won't 
be  angry.     A  hermit  such  as  I  am  must  assume  privileges." 

"I  won't  be  angry,"  said  Hugh,  good  humouredly. 

"  I  can  smell  what  you  are  come  about,"  said  Trevelyan.  "  You  and  my 
wife  want  to  take  me  away  from  here  among  you,  and  I  think  it  best  to 
stay  h^e.  I  don't  want  much  for  myself,  and  why  should  I  not  live  here  ? 
My  wife  can  remain  at  Siena  if  she  pleases,  or  she  can  go  to  England  if 
she  pleases.  She  must  give  me  the  same  liberty ; — the  same  liberty, — the 
same  liberty."  After  this  he  fell  a-coughing  violently,  and  Stanbury 
thought  it  better  to  leave  him.  He  had  been  at  Casaiunga  about  two 
hours,  and  did  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  done  any  good.  He  had  been 
astonitshed  both  by  Trevelyan's  weakness,  and  by  his  strength;  by  his 
folly,  and  by  his  sharpness.  Hitherto  he  could  see  nx)  way  for  his  future 
sister-in-law  out  of  her  troubles. 

When  he  was  with  her  at  Siena,  he  described  what  had  taken  place  with 
all  the  accuracy  in  his  power.  "  He  has  intermittent  days,"  said  Emily. 
•*  To-morrow  he  will  be  in  quite  another  frame  of  mind, — melancholy, 
silent  perhaps,  and  self-reproachful.  We  will  both  go  to-morrow,  and  wo 
shall  find  probably  that  he  has  forgotten  altogether  what  has  passed 
to-day  between  you  and  him." 

So  their  plans  for  the  morrow  were  formed. 


IX. 
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CHAPTER  XCni. 

BAY  THAT  YOU   FORGIVE   ME. 

Ox  the  following  day,  again  early  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and 
Stanbnry  were  driven  out  to  Casalnnga.  The  country  people  ,along  the 
road  knew  the  carriage  well,  and  the  lady  who  occupied  it,  and  would  say 
that  the  English  wife  was  going  to  see  her  mad  husband.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
knew  that  these  words  were  common  in  the  people's  mouths,  and  explained 
to  her  companion  how  necessary  it  would  be  to  use  these  rumours,  to  aid 
her  in  putting  some  restraint  over  her  husband  even  in  this  country,  should 
they  fail  in  their  effort  to  take  him  to  England.  She  saw  the  doctor  in 
Siena  constantly,  and  had  learned  from  him  how  such  steps  might  be  taken. 
The  measure  proposed  would  be  slow,  difficult,  inefficient,  and  very  hard 
to  set  aside,  if  once  taken ; — ^but  still  it  might  be  indispensable  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  "  He  would  be  so  much  worse  off  here  than  he 
would  be  at  home,"  she  said; — *'if  we  could  only  make  him  xmderstand 
that  it  would  be  so."  Then  Stanbnry  asked  about  the  wine.  It  seemed 
that  of  late  Trevelyan  had  taken  to  drink  freely,  but  only  of  the  wine  of 
the  country.  But  the  wine  of  the  country  in  these  parts  is  sufficiently 
stimulating,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  acknowledged  that  hence  had  arisen  a 
further  cause  of  fear. 

They  walked  up  the  hill  together,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  now  well  know- 
ing the  ways  of  the  place,  went  round  at  once  to  the  front  terrace.  There 
he  was,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  yesterday, 
dirty,  dishevelled,  and  gaudy  with  various  colours ;  but  Stanbury  could 
see  at  once  that  his  mood  had  greatly  changed.  He  rose  slowly,  dragging 
himself  up  out  of  his  chair,  as  they  came  up  to  him,  but  shewing  as  he  did 
so, — and  perhaps  somewhat  assuming, — the  impotency  of  querulous  sick- 
ness. His  wife  went  to  him,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  placed  him 
back  in  his  chair.  He  was  weak,  he  said,  and  had  not  slept,  and  suffered 
from  the  heat ;  and  then  he  begged  her  to  give  him  wine.  This  she  did, 
half  filling  for  him  a  tumbler,  of  which  he  swallowed  the  contents  greedily. 
"You  see  me  very  poorly,  Stanbury, — very  poorly,"  he  said,  seeming  to 
ignore  all  that  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  day. 

"  You  want  change  of  climate,  old  fellow,"  said  Stanbury. 

'*  Change  of  everything ; — I  want  change  of  everything,"  he  said.  "If 
I  could  have  a  new  body  and  a  new  mind,  and  a  new  soul ! " 

"  The  mind  and  soul,  dear,  will  do  well  enough,  if  you  will  let  us  look 
after  the  body,"  said  his  wife,  seating  herself  on  a  stool  near  his  feet 
Stanbury,  who  had  settled  beforehand  how  he  would  conduct  himself,  took 
out  a  cigar  and  lighted  it ; — and  then  they  sat  together  silent,  or  nearly 
silent,  for  half  an  hour.  She  had  said  that  if  Hugh  would  do  so,  Tre- 
velyan would  soon  become  used  to  the  presence  of  his  old  friend,  and  it 
seemed  that  he  had  already  done  so.  More  than  once,  when  he  coughed, 
.his  wife  fetched  him  some  drink  in  a  cup,  which  he  took  from  her  without 
a  word.    And  Stanbury  the  while  went  on  smoking  in  silence. 

"You  have  heard,  Louis,"  she  said  at  last,  "that,  after  all,  Nora  and 
Mr.  Stanbury  are  going  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  Ah ; — ^yes ;  I  think  I  was  told  of  it.  I  hope  you  may  be  happy,  Stan- 
bury ;— happier  than  I  have  been."  This  was  unfortunate,  but  neither  of 
the  visitors  winced,  or  said  a  word. 
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*'  It  will  be  a  pity  that  papa  and  mamma  camiot  be  present  at  the  wed- 
ding,'* said  Mrs.  T^evelyan. 

*'  If  I  had  to  do  it  again,  I  should  not  regret  your  father's  absence ;  I 
must  say  that.  He  has  been  my  enemy.  Yes,  Stanbury, — ^my  enemy.  I 
don't  care  who  hears  me  say  so.  I  am  obliged  to  stay  here,  because  that 
man  would  swear  every  shilling  I  have  away  from  me  if  I  were  in 
England.  He  would  strive  to  do  so,  and  the  struggle  in  my. state  of 
health  would  be  too  much  for  me." 

"  But  Sir  Marmaduke  sails  from  Southampton  this  very  week,"  said 
Stanbury. 

"  I  don't  know.  He  is  always  sailing,  and  always  coming  back  again. 
I  never  asked  him  for  a  shilling  in  my  life,  and  yet  he  has  treated  me  as 
though  I  were  his  bitterest  enemy." 

"  He  will  trouble  you  no  more  now,  Louis,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  *'  He 
cannot  trouble  you  again.  He  will  have  left  England  before  you  can 
possibly  reach  it."  ^ 

"  He  will  have  left  other  traitors  behind  him, — though  none  as  bad  as 
himself,"  said  Trevelyan. 

Stanbury,  when  his  cigar  was  finished,  rose  and  left  the  husband  and 
wife  together  on  the  terrace.  There  was  little  enough  to  be  seen  at  Casa- 
lunga,  but  he  strolled  about  looking  at  the  place.  He  went  into  the  huge 
granary,  and  then  down  among  the  olive  trees,  and  up  into  the  sheds 
which  had  been  built  for  beasts.  He  stood  and  teased  the  lizards,  and 
listened  to  the  hum  of  the  insects,  and  wiped  away  the  perspiration  whi(ih 
rose  to  his  brow  even  as  he  was  standing.  And  all  the  while  he  was 
thinking  wliat  he  would  do  next,  or  what  say  next,  with  the  view  of 
getting  Trevelyan  away  from  the  place.  Hitherto  he  had  been  very 
tender  with  him,  contradicting  him  in  nothing,  taking  from  him  good 
humouredly  any  absurd  insult  which  he  chose  to  offer,  pressing  upon  him 
none  of  the  evil  which  he  had  himself  occasioned,  saying  to  him  no  word 
that  could  hurt  either  his  pride  or  his  comfort.  But  he  could  not  see  that 
this  would  be  eMcacious  for  the  purpose  desired.  He  had  come  thither  to 
help  Nora's  sister  in  her  terrible  distress,  and  he  must  take  upon  himself 
to  make  some  plan  for  giving  this  aid.  When  he  had  thought  of  all  this 
and  made  his  plan,  he  sauntered  back  roimd  the  house  on  to  the  terrace. 
She  was  still  ^ere,  sitting  at  her  husband's  feet,  and  holding  one  of  his 
hands  in  hers.  It  was  well  that  the  wife  should  be  tender,  but  he  doubted 
whether  tenderness  would  suffice. 

"  Trevelyan,"  he  said,  "  you  know  why  I  have  come  over  here  ?  " 

^*I  suppose  she  told  you  to  come,"  said  Trevelyan. 

"  Well ;  yes ;  she  did  tell  me.  I  came  to  try  and  get  you  back  to 
England.  If  you  remain  here,  the  climate  and  solitude  together  will  kill 
you." 

"  As  for  the  climate,  I  like  it ; — and  as  for  solitude,  I  have  got  used  even 
to  that." 

"  And  then  there  is  another  thing,"  said  Stanbury. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Trevelyan,  starting. 

"  You  are  not  safe  here." 
."How  not  safe?" 

"  She  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  must.'*    His  wife  was  still  holding  hifl 
.  hand,  and  he  did  not  at  once  attempt  to  withdraw  it ;  but  he  raised  him- 
self in  his  chair,  and  fixed  his  eyes  fiercely  on  Stanbury.     **  They  will  not 
let  you  remain  here  quietly,"  said  Stanbury. 

"Who  will  not?" 
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"  The  Italians.  They  are  already  saying  that  you  are  not  fit  to  be 
alone ;  and  if  once  they  get  you  into  their  hands, — ^under  some  Italian 
medical  board,  perhaps  into  some  Italian  asylum,  it  might  be  years  before 
you  could  get  out, — if  ever.  I  have  come  to  tell  you  what  the  danger  is. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  believe  me." 
**  Is  it  so  ?  "  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife. 
"I  believe  it  is,  Louis." 

**  Ancl  who  has  told  them  ?  Who  has  been  putting  them  up  to  it  ? " 
Now  his  hand  had  been  withdrawn.  *<  My  God,  am  I  to  be  followed  hero 
too  with  such  persecution  as  this  ?  " 

**  Nobody  has  told  them, — ^but  people  have  eyes." 

"  Liar,  traitor,  fiend ! — it  is  you ! "  he  said,  turning  upon  his  wife. 

<'  Louis,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  have  said  not  a  word  to  any  one  that 
could  injure  you." 

"Trevelyaii,  do  not  be  so  imjust,  and  so  foolish,"  said  Stanbury.  '*It 
is  not  her  aoing.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  live  here  like  this  and 
give  rise  to  no  remarks  ?  Do  you  think  that  people's  eyes  are  not  open, 
and  that  their  tongues  will  not  speak  P  I  tell  you,  you  are  in  danger 
here." 

"What  am  I  to  do ?  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  'Can  not  they  let  me  stay 
till  I  die  ?  Whom  am  I  hurting  here  ?  She  may  have  all  my  money,  if 
she  wants  it.     She  has  got  my  child." 

"  I  want  nothing,  Louis,  but  to  take  you  where  you  may  be  safe  and 
well." 

"  Why  are  you  afraid  of  going  to  England  ?  "  Stanbury  asked. 

"  Because  they  have  threatened  to  put  me — in  a  madhouse." 

**  Nobody  ever  thought  of  so  treating  you,"  said  his  wife. 

"  Your  fether  did, — and  your  mother.    They  told  m.e  so." 

"Look  here,  Trevelyan.  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Eowley  are  gone. 
They  will  have  sailed,  at  least,  before  we  can  reach  England.  Whatever 
may  have  been  either  their  wishes  or  their  power,  they  can  do  nothing 
now.  Here  something  would  be  done, — very  soon ;  you  may  take  my 
word  for  that.  If  you  will  return  with  me  and  your  wife,  you  shall 
choose  your  own  place  of  abode.    Is  not  that  so,  Emily  ?  "  ' 

**  He  shall  choose  everything.  His  boy  will  be  with  him,  and  I  will  be 
with  him,  and  he  shall  be  contradicted  in  nothing.  If  he  only  knew  my 
heart  towards  him ! " 

"  You  hear  what  she  says,  Trevelyan  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  hear  her." 

"  And  you  believe  her  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  Stanbury,  how  should  you  like  to  be  locked 
up  in  a  madhouse  and  grin  through  the  bars  till  your  heart  was  broken? 
It  would  not  take  long  with  me,  I  know." 

*  You  shall  never  be  locked  up ; — never  be  touched,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  am  very  harmless  here,"  he  said,  almost  crying ;  "  very  harmless.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  here  will  touch  me,"  he  added,  afterwards.  "  And 
there  are  other  places.  There  are  other  places.  My  God,  that  I  should 
be  driven  about  the  world  like  this !  "  The  conference  was  ended  by  his 
saying  that  he  would  take  two  days  to  think  of  it,  and  by  his  then  de- 
siring that  they  would  both  leave  him.  They  did  so,  and  descended  the 
hill  together,  Imowhig  that  he  was  watching  them, — ^that  he  would  watch 
them  till  they  were  out  of  sight  from  the  gate ; — for,  as  Mrs.  Trevelyau 
Baid,^  he  never  came  down  the  hill  now,  knowing  that  the  labour  of  ascend' 
ing  it  was  too  much  for  him.    When  they  were  at  the  carriage  they  were 
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met  by  one  of  the  women  of  the  house,  and  strict  injunctions  were  given 
to  her  by  Mrs.  Trevelyan  to  send  on  word  to  Siena  if  the  Signore  should 
prepare  to  move.  "  He  cannot  go  far  without  my  knowing  it,"  said  she, 
"  because  he  draws  his  money  in  Siena,  and  lately  I  have  taken  to  him 
what  he  wants.  He  has  not  enough  with  him  for  a  long  journey."  For 
Stanbury  had  suggested  that  he  might  be  off  to  seek  another  residence  in 
another  country,  and  that  they  would  find  Casalunga  vacant  when  they 
reached  it  on  the  following  Tuesday.  But  he  told  himself  almost  im- 
mediately,— not  caring'  to  express  such  an  opinion  to  Emily, — that  Tre- 
velyan would  hardly  have  strength  even  to  prepare  for  such  a  journey  by 
himself. 

On  the  intervening  day,  the  Monday,  Stanbury  had  no  occupation  what- 
ever, and  he  thought  that  since  he  was  bom  no  day  had  ever  been  so  long. 
Siena  contains  many  monuments  of  interest,  and  much  that  is  valuable  in 
art, — having  had  a  school  of  painting  of  its  own,  and  still  retaining  in  its 
public  gallery  specimens  of  its  school,  of  which  as  a  city  it  is  justly  proud. 
There  are  palaces  there  to  be  beaten  for  gloomy  majesty  by  none  in  Italy. 
There  is  a  cathedral  which  was  to  have  been  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
than  which  few  are  more  worthy  of  prolonged  inspection.     The  town  is 
old,  and  quaint,  and  picturesque,  and  dirty,  and  attractive, — as  it  becomes 
a  town  in  Italy  to  be.     But  in  July  all  such  charms  are  thrown  away.  In 
July  Italy  is  not  a  land  of  charms  to  an  Englishman.     Poor  Stanbury  did 
-wander  into  the  cathedral,  and  finding  it  the  coolest  place  in  the  town, 
"went  to  sleep  on  a  stone  step.     He  was  awoke  by  the  voice  of  the  priests 
as  they  began  to  chant  the  vespers.    The  good-natured  Italians  had  let 
him  sleep,  and  would  have  let  him  sleep  till  the  doors  were  closed  for  the 
night.    At  five  he  dined  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  then  endeavoured  to 
while  away  the  evening  thinking  of  Nora  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.    He 
was  standing  in  this  way  at  the  hotel  gateway,  when,  on  a  sudden,  all 
Siena  was  made  alive  by  the  cla,tter  of  an  open  carriage  and  four  on  its 
way  through  the  town  to  the  railway.     On  looking  up,  Stanbury  saw  Lord 
Peterborough  in  the  carriage, — with  a  lady  whom  he  did  not  doubt  to  be 
Lord  Peterborough's  wife.    He  himself  had  not  been  recognised,  but  he 
slowly  followed  the  carriage  to  the  railway  station.    After  the  Italian 
fashion,  the  arrival  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  proper  time, 
and  Stanbury  had  fuU  opportunity  of  learning  their  news  and  telling  his 
own.    They  were  coming  up  from  Rome,  and  thought  it  preferable  to  take 
the  route  by  Siena  than  to  use  the  railway  through  the  Maremma ;  and  they 
intended  to  reach  Florence  that  night. 

"  And  do  you  think  he  is  really  mad  ?  "  asked  Lady  Peterborough. 
;.  **  He  is  undoubtedly  so  mad  as  to  be  imfit  to  manage  anything  for  him- 
self, but  he  is  not  in  such  a  condition  that  any  one  would  wish  to  see  him 
put  into  confinement.    If  he  were  raving  mad  there  would  be  less  diffi- 
culty, though  there  might  be  more  distress." 

A  great  deal  was  said  about  Nora,  and  both  Lord  Peterborough  and  his 
wife  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  Monkhams.  "  We 
fihall  be  home  now  in  less  than  three  weeks,"  said  Caroline,  **  and  she 
must  come  to  us  at  once.  But  I  will  write  to  her  from  Florence,  and  tell 
her  how  we  saw  you  smoking  your  pipe  under  the  archway.  Not  that  my 
husband  knew  you  in  the  least." 

"Upon  my  word  no,"  said  the  husband, — "one  didn't  expect  to  find 
you  here.  Good-bye.  I  hope  you  may  succeed  in  getting  him  home.  I 
went  to  him  once,  but  could  do  very  little."  ITien  the  train  started,  and 
Stanbury  went  back  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
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On  the  next  day  Stanbnry  went  out  to  Casalnnga  alone.  He  had  cal- 
culated, on  leaving  England,  that  if  any  good  might  be  done  at  Siena  it 
could  be  done  in  three  days,  and  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  start  on 
hifl  return  on  the  Wednesday  morning, — or  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
latest.  But  now  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of  that ; — and  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  guess  when  he  might  get  away.  He  had  sent  a  tele- 
g^m  to  Lady  Rowley  after  his  first  visit,  in  which  he  had  simply  said  that 
things  were  not  at  all  changed  at  Casalunga,  and  he  had  written  to  Kora 
each  day  since  his  arrival.  His  stay  was  prolonged  at  great  expense  and 
inconvenience  to  himself ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  go  and 
leave  his  work  half  finished.  As  he  walked  up  the  hill  to  the  house  he 
felt  very  angry  with  Trevelyan,  and  prepared  himself  to  use  hard  words 
and  dreadful  threats.  But  at  the  very  moment  of  his  entrance  on  the  ter- 
race, Trevelyan  professed  himself  ready  to  go  to  England.  "  That's  right, 
old  fellow/*  said  Hugh.  "  I  am  so  glad.*'  But  in  expressing  his  joy  he 
had  hardly  noticed  Trevelyan's  voice  and  appearance. 

"I  might  as  well  go,"  he  said.  "It  matters  little  where  I  am,  or 
whether  they  say  that  I  am  mad  or  sane." 

**  When  we  have  you  over  there,  nobody  shall  say  a  word  that  is  dis- 
agreeable." 

"  I  only  hope  that  you  may  not  have  the  trouble  of  burying  me  on  the > 
road.  You  don't  know,  Stanbury,  how  ill  I  am.  I  cannot  eat.  If  I 
were  at  the  bottom  of  that  hill,  I  could  no  more  walk  up  it  than  I  could 
fly.  I  cannot  sleep,  and  at  night  my  bed  is  wet  through  with  perspiration. 
I  can  remember  nothing, — nothing  but  what  I  ought  to  forget." 

"  We'll  piit  you  on  to  your  legs  again  when  we  get  you  to  your  owa 
climate." 

"  I  shall  be  a  poor  traveller, — ^a  poor  traveller ;  but  I  will  do  my  best." 
When  would  he  start  ?  That  was  the  next  question.  Trevelyan  asked 
for  a  week,  and  Stanbury  brought  him  'down  at  last  to  three  days.  They 
would  go  to  Florence  by  the  evening  train  on  Friday,  and  sleep  there. 
Emily  should  come  out  and  assist  him  to  arrange  his  things  on  the  mor- 
row. Having  finished  so  much  of  his  business,  Stanbury  returned  tc 
Siena. 

They  both  feared  that  he  might  be  found  on  the  next  day  to  have  de- 
parted from  his  intention ;  but  no  such  idea  seemed  to  have  occurred  to 
him.,   He  gave  instructions  as  to  the  notice  to  be  served  on  the  agent  from 
the  Hospital  as  to  his  house,  and  allowed  Emily  to  go  among  his  things 
and  make  preparations  for  the  journey.     He  did  not  say  much  to  her ;  and 
when  she  attempted,  with  a  soft  half-uttered  word,  to  assure  him  that  the 
threat  of  Italian  interference,  which  had  come  from  Stanbury,  had  not 
reached  Stanbury  from  her,  he  simply  shook  his  head  sadly.     She  could 
not  understand  whether  he  did  not  believe  her,  or  whether  he  simply 
wished  that  the  subject  should  be  dropped.     She  could  elicit  no  sign  of 
affection  from  him,  nor  would  he  willingly  accept  such  from  her ; — ^but  he 
allowed  her  to  preparp  for  the  journey,  and  never  hinted  that  his  purpose 
might  again  be  liable  to  change.     On  the  Friday,  Emily  with  her  child, 
and  Hugh  with  all  their  baggage,  travelled  out  on  the  road  to  Casalunga, 
thinking  it  better  that  there  should  be  no  halt  in  the  town  on  their  re- 
turn.    At  Casalunga,  Hugh  went  up  the  hill  with  the  driver,  leaving  Mrs. 
Trevelyan  in  the  carriage.     He  had  been  out  at  the  house  before  in  the 
morning,  and  had  given  all  necessary  orders  ; — ^but  still  at  the  last  moment 
he  thought  that  there  might  be  failure.     But  Trevelyan  was  ready,  having 
dressed  himself  up  with  a  laced  shirt,  and  changed  his  dressing-gown  fot 
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a  blue  frock-coat,  and  his  brocaded  cap  for  a  Paris  hat,  very  pointed 
before  and  behind,  and  closely  turned  up  at  the  sides.  But  Stanbury  did 
not  in  the  least  care  for  his  mend's  dress.  "  Take  my  arm/'  he  said,  "  and 
we  will  go  down,  fair  and  esisy.  Emily  would  not  come  up  because  of  the 
heat."  He  suffered  himself  to  be  led,  or  almost  carried  down  the  hill ; 
and  three  women,  and  the  coachman,  and  an  old  countryman  who  worked 
on  the  farm,  followed  with  the  luggage.  It  took  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  pack  the  things ;  but  at  last  they  were  all  packed,  and  corded,  and 
bound  together  with  sticks,  as  though  it  were  intended  that  they  should 
travel  in  that  form  to  Moscow.  Trevelyan  the  meanwhile  sat  on  a  chair 
which  had  been  brought  out  for  him  from  one  of  the  cottages,  and  his  wife 
stood  beside  him  with  her  boy.  "  Now  then  we  are  ready,"  said  Stan- 
bury.  And  in  that  way  they  bade  farewell  to  Casalunga.  Trevelyan  sat 
speechless  in  the  carriage,  and  would  not  even  notice  the  child.  He 
seemed  to  be  half  dreaming  and  to  fix  his  eyes  on  vacancy.,  "  He  appears 
to  think  of  nothing  now,"  Emily  said  that  evening  to  SLanbury.  But  who 
can  tell  how  busy  and  how  troubled  are  the  thoughts  of  a  madman ! 

They  had  now  succeeded  in  their  object  of  inducing  their  patient  to  re- 
turn with  them  to  England ;  but  what  were  they  to  do  with  him  when 
they  had  reached  home  with  him  ?  They  rested  only  a  night  at  Florence  ; 
but  they  found  their  fell6w-traveller  so  weary,  that  they  were  unable  to 
get  beyond  Bologna  on  the  second  day.  Many  questions  were  asked  of 
him  as  to  where  he  himself  would  wish  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land; but  it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  get  an  answer.  Once  he 
suggested  that  he  would  like  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Fuller's  cottage  at  WU- 
lesden,  from  whence  they  concluded  that  he  would  wish  to  live  somewhere 
out  of  London.  On  his  first  day's  journey,  he  was  moody  and  silent, — 
wilfully  assuming  the  airs  of  a  much-injured  person.  He  spoke  hardly  at 
all,  and  would  notice  nothing  that  was  said  to  him  by  his  wife.  He  de- 
clared once  that  he  regarded  Stanbury  as  his  keeper,  and  endeavoured  to 
be  disagreeable  and  sullenly  combative ;  but  on  the  second  day,  he  was 
too  weak  for  this,  and  accepted,  without  remonstrance,  the  attentions  that 
were  paid  to  him.  At  Bologna  they  rested  a  day,  and  from  thence  both 
Stanbury  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  wrote  to  Nora.  They  did  not  know  where 
she  might  be  now  staying,  but  the  letters,  by  agreement,  were  addressed 
to  Gregg's  Hotel.  It  was  suggested  that  lodgings,  or,  if  possible,  a  small 
furnished  house,  should  be  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mortlake,  Bich- 
mond,  or  Teddington,  and  that  a  telegram  as  well  as  a  letter  should  be 
sent  to  them  at  tlie  Paris  hotel.  As  they  could  not  travel  qtiick,  there 
might  be  time  enough  for  them  in  this  way  to  know  whither  they  should 
go  on  their  reaching  London. 

They  stayed  a  day  at  Bologna,  and  then  they  went  on  again, — to 
Turin,  over  tihie  mountains  to  Chambery,  thence  to  Dijon,  and  on  to  Paris. 
At  Chambery  they  remained  a  couple  of  days,  fancying  that  the  air  there 
was  cool,  and  that  the  delay  would  be  salutary  to  the  sick  man.  At 
Turin,  finding  that  they  wanted  further  assistance,  they  had  hired  a 
courier,  and  at  last  Trevelyan  allowed  himself  to  bo  carried  in  and  out  of 
the  carriages  and  up  and  down  the  hotel  stairs  almost  as  though  he  were 
a  child.  The  delay  was  terribly  grievous  to  Stanbury,  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan, perceiving  this  more  than  once,  begged  him  to  leave  them,  and  to 
allow  her  to  finish  the  journey  with  the  aid  of  the  courier.  But  this  he 
could  not  do.  He  wrote  letters  to  his  friends  at  the  D.  B.  office,  explam- 
ing  his  position  as  well  as  he  could,  and  suggesting  that  this  and  that 
able  assistant  shotild  enlighten  the  British  people  on  this  and  that  subject, 
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"which  would, — in  tne  course  of  nature,  as  arranged  at  the  D.  R.  office, — 
have  fallen  into  his  hands.  He  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  became  as  brother 
and  sister  to  each  other  on  their  way  home, — as,  indeed,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  do.  Were  they  doing  right  or  wrong  in  this  journey 
that  they  were  taking  ?  They  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  the 
labour  was  almost  more  than  the  poor  wretch  could  endure ;  and  that  it 
might  be,  as  he  himself  had  suggested,  that  they  would  be  called  ou  to 
bury  him  on  the  road.  But  that  residence  at  Crisalunga  had  been  so 
terrible, — ^the  circumstances  of  it,  including  the  solitude,  sickness,  mad- 
ness, and  habits  of  life  of  the  wretched  hermit,  had  been  so  dangerous, — 
the  probability  of  interference  on  the  part  of  some  native  authority  so 
great,  and  the  chance  of  the  house  being  left  in  Trevelyan' s  possession  so 
small,  that  it  had  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  no  other  alternative ;  and 
yet,  how  would  it  be  if  they  were  killing  him  by  the  toil  of  travelling  ? 
From  Chambery,  they  made  the  journey  to  Paris  in  two  days,  and  during 
that  time  Trevelyan  hardly  opened  his  mouth.  He  slept  much,  and  ate 
hotter  than  he  had  done  in  the  hotter  climate  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps. 

They  found  a  telegram  at  Paris,  which  simply  contained  the  promise 
of  a  letter  for  the  next  day.  It  had  been  sent  by  Nora,  before  she  had 
pfone  out  on  her  search.  But  it  contained  one  morsel  of  strange  informa- 
tion ;  **  Lady  Milborough  is  going  with  me."  On  the  next  day  they  got 
abetter,  saymg  that  a  cottage  had  been  taken,  furnished,  between  Rich- 
mond and  Twickenham.  Lady  Milborough  had  known  of  the  cottage, 
and  everything  would  be  ready  then.  Nora  would  herself  meet  them  at 
the  station  in  London,  if  they  would,  as  she  proposed,  stay  a  night  at 
Dover.  They  were  to  address  to  her  at  Lady  Milborough's  house,  in 
Eccleston  Square.  In  that  case,  she  would  have  a  carriage  for  them  at 
the  Victoria  Station,  and  would  go  down  with  them  at  once  to  the 
cottage. 

There  were  to  be  two  days  more  of  weary  travelling,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  at  home  again.  She  and  he  would  have  a  house  together  as 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  curse  of  their  separation  would,  at  any  rate,  be 
over.  Her  mind  towards  him  had  changed  altogether  since  the  days  in 
which  she  had  been  so  indignant,  because  he  had  set  a  policeman  to  watch 
over  her.  All  feeling  of  auger  was  over  with  her  now.  There  is  nothing 
that  a  woman  will  not  forgive  a  man,  when  he  is  weaker  than  she  is 
herself. 

The  journey  was  made  first  to  Dover,  and  then  to  London.  Once,  as 
they  were  making  their  way  through  the  Kentish  hop-fields,  he  put  out 
his  hand  feebly,  and  touched  hers.  They  had  the  carriage  to  themselves, 
and  she  was  down  on  her  knees  before  him  instantly.  "  Oh,  Louis !  Oh, 
Louis !  say  that  you  forgive  me !  "  What  could  a  woman  do  more  than 
that  in  her  mercy  to  a  man  ? 

"  Yes ; — yes ;  yes,"  he  said ;  "  but  do  not  talk  now ;  I  am  so  tired." 
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CHAPTER  XCrV. 

A    BBAL     CHRISTIAN. 

Ix  the  meantime  the  Rowleys  were  gone.  On  the  Monday  after  the  de- 
parture of  Stanbury  for  Italy,  Lady  Rowley  had  begun  to  look  the 
difficulty  about  Nora  in  the  face,  and  to  feel  that  she  must  do  something 
towards  providing  the  poor  girl  with  a  temporary  home.  Everybody 
had  now  agreed  that  she  was  to  marry  Hugh  Stanbury  as  soon  as  Hiigh 
Stanbury  could  be  ready,  and  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  that  she  should 
he  left  out  in  the  world  as  one  in  disgrace  or  imder  a  cloud.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Sir  Marmaduke  was  quite  incapable  of  suggesting  any- 
thing. He  would  make  her  an  allowance,  and  leave  her  a  small  sum  of 
ready  money; — ^but  as  to  residence^  he  could  only  suggest  again  and 
again  that  rfie  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Outhouse.  Now  Lady  Rowley  was 
herself  not  very  fond  of  Mrs.  Outhouse,  and  she  was  aware  that  Nora 
herself  was  almost  as  averse  to  St.  Diddulph's  as  she  was  to  the  Mandarins. 
Nora  already  knew  that  she  had  the  game  in  her  own  hands.  Once 
when  in  her  presence  her  father  suggested  the  near  relationship  and  pru- 
dent character  and  intense  respectebiHty  of  Mrs.  Outhouse,  Nora,  who 
was  sitting  behind  Sir  Marmaduke,  shook  her  head  at  her  mother,  and 
Lady  Rowley  knew  that  Nora  would  not  go  to  St.  Diddulph's.  This  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  that  proposition  was  discussed. 

Throughout  all  the  Trevelyan  troubles  Lady  Milborough  had  continued 
to  shew  a  friendly  anxiety  on  behalf  of  Emily  Trevelyan.  She  had  called 
once  or  twice  on  Lady  Rowley,  and  Lady  Rowley  had  of  course  returned 
the  visits.  She  had  been  forward  in  expressing  her  belief  that  in  truth 
the  wife  had  been  but  little  if  at  all  te  blame,  and  had  won  her  wav  with 
Lady  Rowley,  though  she  had  never  been  a  favourite  with  either  of  Lady 
Rowley's  daughters.  Now,  in  her  difficulty,  Lady  Rowley  went  to  Lady 
Milborough,  and  returned  with  an  invitation  that  Nora  should  come  to 
Ecclesten  Square,  either  till  such  time  as  she  might  think  fit  te  go  to 
Monkhams,  or  till  Mrs.  Trevelyan  should  have  returned,  and  shoiild  be 
desirous  df  having  her  sister  with  her.  When  Nora  first  heard  of  this  she 
almost  screamed  with  surprise,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  teld,  with  disap- 
pointment also. 

"  She  never  liked  me,  mamma." 

"  Then  she  is  so  much  more  good-natured." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  go  to  her  merely  because  she  is  good-natured 
«nough  to  receive  a  person  she  dislikes.  I  know  she  is  very  good.  I 
know  she  would  sacrifice  herself  for  anything  she  thought  right.  But, 
mamma,  she  is  such  a  bore !  " 

But  Lady  Rowley  would  not  be  talked  down,  even  by  Nora,  in  this 
fashion.  Nora  was  somewhat  touched  with  an  idea  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
independent  thing  to  live  alone,  if  it  were  only  for  a  week  or.  two,  just 
because  other  yoimg  ladies  never  lived  alone.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
half-formed  notion  in  her  mind  that  permission  te  do  so  was  part  of  the 
reward  due  to  her  for  having  refused  to  marrj'^  a  lord.  Stanbury  was  in 
some  respects  a  Bohemian,  and  it  would  become  her,  she  thought,  to  have 
a  little  practice  herself  in  the  Bohemian  line.  She  had,  indeed,  declined 
a  Bohemian  marriage,  feeling  strongly  averse  to  encounter  the  loud  dis- 
pleasure of  her  father  and  mother ; — ^but  as  long  as  everything  was  quite 
proper,  as  long  as  there  should  be  no  running  away,  or  subjection  of  her 
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name  to  scandal,  she  considered  that  a  little  independence  would  be  useful 
and  agreeable.  She  had  looked  forward  to  sitting  up  at  night  alone  by  a 
single  tallow  candle,  to  stretching  a  beefsteak  so  as  to  last  her  for  two- 
days'  dinners,  and  perhaps  to  making  her  own  bed.  Now,  there  would 
not  be  the  slightest  touch  of  romance  in  a  visit  to  Lady  Milborough*a 
house  in  Eccleston  Square,  at  the  end  of  July.  Lady  Eowley,  however, 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  spoke  her  mind  plainly.  **  Nora,  my  dear, 
don't  be  a  fool.  A  young  lady  like  you  can't  go  and  live  in  lodgings  by 
herself.  All  manner  of  things  would  be  said.  And  this  is  such  a  very 
kind  offer !  You  must  accept  it, — for  Hugh's  sake.  I  have  already  said 
that  you  would  accept  it." 

"  But  she  will  be  going  out  of  town." 

"  She  will  stay  till  you  can  go  to  Monkhams, — ^if  Enjily  is  not  back 
before  then.  She  knows  all  about  Emily's  affairs ;  and  if  she  does  come 
back, — which  I  doubt,  poor  thing, — Lady  Milborough  and  you  will  be 
able  to  judge  whether  you  shoiild  go  to  her."  So  it  was,  settled,  and 
Nora's  Bohemian  Castle  in  the  Air  fell  into  shatters. 

The  few  remaining  days  before  the  departure  to  Southampton  passed 
quickly,  but  yet  sadOfy .  Sir  Marmaduke  had  come  to  England  expecting 
pleasure, — and  with  that  undefined  idea  which  men  so  employed  always 
have  on  their  return  home  that  something  will  turn  up  which  will  make 
them  going  back  to  that  same  banishment  unnecessary.  What  Governor 
of  Hong-Kong,  what  Minister  to  Bogota,  what  General  of  the  Forces  at 
the  Gold  Coast,  ever  left  the  scene  of  his  official  or  military  labours  withojat 
a  hope,  which  was  almost  an  expectation,  that  a  grateful  country  would 
do  something  better  for  him  before  the  period  of  his  return  .should  have 
arrived  ?  But  a  grateful  country  was  doing  nothing  better  for  Sir  Mar- 
maduke, and  an  ungrateful  Secretary  of  State  at  the  Colonial  Office  would 
not  extend  the  term  during  which  he  could  regard  himself  as  absent  on 
special  service.  How  thanJkful  he  had  been  when  first  the  tidings  reached 
him  that  he  was  to  come  home  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  without 
diminution  of  his  official  income!  He  had  now  been  in  England  for  five 
months,  with  a  per  diem  allowance,  with  his  very  cabs  paid  for  him,  and 
he  was  discontented,  sullen,  and  with  nothing  to  comfort  him  but  his  official 
grievance,  because  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  extend  his  period  of  special 
service  more  than  two  months  beyond  the  time  at  which  those  special 
services  were  in  truth  ended !  There  had  been  a  change  of  Ministry  in 
the  last  month,  and  he  had  thought  that  a  Conservative  Secretary  of  State 
would  have  been  kinder  to  him.  "The  Duke  says  I  can  stay  three 
months  with  leave  of  absence ; — and  have  half  my  pay  stopped.  I  wonder 
whether  it  ever  enters  into  his  august  mind  that  even  a  Colonial  Governor 
must  eat  and  drink."  It  was  thus  he  expressed  his  great  grievance  to  his 
wife.  "  The  Duke,"  however,  had  been  as  inexorable  as  his  predecessor, 
and  Sir  Eowley,  with  his  large  family,  was  too  wise  to  remain  to  the 
detriment  of  his  pocket.  In  the  meantime  the  clerks  in  the  office,  who  had 
groaned  in  spirit  over  the  ignorance  displayed  in  his  evidence  before  the 
committee,  were  whispering  among  themselves  that  he  ought  not  to  be  sent 
back  to  his  seat  of  government  at  all. 

Lady  Rowley  also  was  disappointed  and  unhappy.  She  had  expected 
so  much  pleasure  from  her  visit  to  her  daughter,  and  she  had  received  so 
little  !  Emily's  condition  was  very  sad,  but  in  her  heart  of  hearts  perhaps 
she  groaned  more  bitterly  over  all  that  Nora  had  lost,  than  she  did  over 
the  real  sorrows  of  her  elder  child.  To  have  had  the  cup  at  her  lip,  and 
then  not  to  have  tasted  it  I    And  she  had  the  solace  of  no  communion  in 
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this  sorrow.  She  had  accepted  Hugh  Stanbury  as  her  son-in-law,  and 
not  for  worlds  would  she  now  say  a  word  against  him  to  any  one.  She  had 
already  taken  him  to  her  heart,  and  she  loved  him.  But  to  have  had  it 
almost  within  her  grasp  to  have  had  a  lord,  the  owner  of  Monkhams,  for 
her  son-in-law !     foor  Lady  Eowley ! 

Sophie  and  Lucy,  too,  were  returning  to  their  distant  and  dull  banish- 
ment without  any  realisation  of  their  probable  but  imexpressed  ambition. 
They  made  no  complaint,  but  yet  it  was  hard  on  them  that  their  sister's 
misfortune  should  have  prevented  them  from  going, — almost  to  a  single 
dance.  Poor  Sophie  and  poor  Lucy !  They  must  go,  and  we  shall  hear 
no  more  about  them.  It  was  thought  well  that  Nora  should  not  go  down 
with  them  to  Southampton.  What  good  would  her  going  do  ?  **  GocL 
bless  you,  my  darlmg,''  said  the  mother,  as  she  held  her  child  in  her  arms. 

"  Giood-bye,  dear  mamma." 

**  Give  my  best  love  to  Hugh,  and  tell  him  that  I  pray  him  with  my 
last  word  to  be  good  to  you."  Even  then  she  was  thinking  of  Lord  Peter- 
borough, but  the  memory  of  what  might  have  been  was  buried  deep  in 
her  mind. 

"  Nora,  teU  me  all  about  it,"  said  Lucy. 

"  There  wiU  be  nothing  to  tell,"  said  Nora. 

"  Tell  it  all  the  same,"  said  Lucj^.  "And  bring  Hugh  out  to  write  a 
book  of  travels  about  the  Mandarms.  Nobody  has  ever  written  a  book 
about  the  Mandarins."  So  they  parted ;  and  when  Sir  Marmaduke  and 
his  party  were  taken  off  in  two  cabs  to  the  "Waterloo  Station,  Nora  was 
taken  in  one  cab  to  Eccleston  Square. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  old  lady  since  the  world  began  ever 
did  a  more  thoroughly  Christian  and  friendly  act  than  this  which  was 
now  being  done  by  Lady  Milborough.  It  was  the  end  of  July,  and  she 
would  already  have  been  down  in  Dorsetshire,  but  for  her  devotion  to  this 
good  deed.  For,  in  truth,  what  she  was  doing  was  not  occasioned  by 
any  express  love  for  Nora  Rowley*  Nora  Rowley  was  all  very  well,  but 
Nora  Rowley  towards  her  had  been  flippant,  impatient,  and,  indeed,  not 
always  so  civil  as  a  young  lady  should  be  to  the  elderly  friends  of  her 
married  sister.  But  to  Lady  Milborough  it  had  seemed  to  be  quite 
terrible  that  a  young  girl  should  be  left  alone  in  the  world,  without  any- 
body to  take  care  of  her.  "5^ung  ladies,  according  to  her  views  of  life, 
"^ere  fragile  plants  that  wanted  much  nursing  before  they  could  bo 
allowed  to  be  planted  out  in  the  gardens  of  the  world  as  married  women. 
When  she  heard  from  Lady  Rowley  that  Nora  was  engaged  to  marry 
Hugh  Stanbury, — "  You  know  all  aboirt  Lord  Peterborough,  Lady  Mil- 
borough; but  it  is  no  use  going  back  to  that  now, — is  it?  And  Mr. 
Stanbury  has  behaved  so  exceedingly  well  in  regard  to  poor  Louis," — 
when  Lady  Milborough  heard  this,  and  heard  also  that  Nora  was  talking 
of  going  to  live  by  herself — in  lodgings — she  swore  to  herself,  like  a 
goodly  Christian  woman,  as  she  was,  Qiat  such  a  thing  must  not  be. 
Eccleston  Square  in  July  and  August  is  not  pleasant,  unless  it  be  to  an 
inhabitant  who  is  interested  in  the  fag-end  of  the  parliamentary  session. 
Lady  Milborough  had  no  interest  in  politics, — had  not  much  interest 
even  in  seeing  the  social  season  out  to  its  dre^.  She  ordinarily  remained 
in  London  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  because  the  people  with 
whom  she  lived  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  so ; — but  as  soon  as  ever  she 
had  iixed  the  date  of  her  departure,  that  day  to  her  was  a  day  of  release. 
On  this  occasion  the  day  had  been  fixed, — and  it  was  unfixed,  and  changed, 
and  postponed,  because  it  was  manifest  to  Lady  Milborough  that  she  coulrl 
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do  good  by  remaining  for  another  fortnight.  When  she  made  the  offer  she 
said  nothing  of  her  previous  arrangements.  "  Lady  Rowley,  let  her  come 
to  me.  As  soon  as  her  friend  Lady  Peterboroiigh  is  at  Monkhams,  she 
can  go  there." 

Thus  it  was  that  Nora  found  herself  established  in  Eccleston  Square. 
As  she  took  her  place  in  Lady  Milborough's  drawing-rooms,  she  remem- 
bered well  a  certain  day,  now  two  years  ago,  when  she  had  first  heard  of 
the  glories  of  Monkhams  in  that  very  house.  Lady  Milborough,  as  good- 
natured  then  as  she  was  now,  had  brought  Mr.  Glascock  and  Nora  toge- 
ther, simply  because  she  had  heard  that  the  gentleman  admired  the  young 
lady.  Nora,  in  her  pride,  had  resented  this  as  interference, — ^had  felt 
that  the  thing  had  been  done,  and,  though  she  had  valued  the  admiration 
of  the  man,  had  ridiculed  the  action  of  the  woman.  As  she  thought  of  it 
now  she  was  softened  by  gratitude.  She  had  not  on  that  occasion  been 
suited  with  a  husband,  but  she  had  gained  a  friend.  '^  My  dear,*'  said 
Lady  Milborough,  as  at  her  request  Nora  took  off  her  hat,  *'  I  am  afraid 
that  the  parties  are  mostly  over, — ^that  is,  those  I  go  to ;  but  we  will  drive 
out  every  day,  and  the  time  won*t  be  so  verj'^  long." 

**  It  won't  be  long  for  me,  Lady  Milborough ; — but  I  cannot  but  know 
how  terribly  I  am  putting  you  out." 

"I  am  never  put  out.  Miss  Rowley,"  said  the  old  lady,  **  as  long  as  I 
am  made  to  think  that  what  I  do  is  taken  in  good  part." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  it  shall  be  taken  in  good  part,"  said  Nora, — "  indeed  it 
shall."  And  she  swore  a  solemn  silent  vow  of  friendship  for  the  dear  old 
woman. 

Then  there  came  letters  and  telegrams  from  Chambery,  Dijon,  and 
Paris,  and  the  joint  expedition  in  search  of  the  cottage  was  made  to 
Twickenham.  It  was  astonishing  how  enthusiastic  and  how  loving  the 
elder  and  the  younger  lady  were  together  before  the  party  from  Italy  had 
arrived  in  England.  Nora  had  explained  everj^thing  about  herself, — how 
impossible  it  had  been  for  her  not  to  love  Hugh  Stanbury ;  how  essential 
it  had  been  for  her  happiness  and  self-esteem  that  she  should  refuse  Mr. 
Glascock ;  how  terrible  had  been  the  tragedy  of  her  sister's  marriage. 
Lady  Milborough  spoke  of  the  former  subject  with  none  of  Lady  Rowley's 
enthusiasm,  but  still  with  an  evident  partiality  for  her  own  rank,  which 
almost  aroused  Nora  to  indignant  eloquence*  Lady  Milborough  was  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  that  Nora  might  be  right,  seeing  that  her  heart 
was  so  firmly  fixed;  but  she  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Glascock,  being 
Mr.  Glascock,  had  possessed  a  better  right  to  the  prize  in  question  than 
could  have  belonged  to  any  man  who  had  no  recognised  position  in  the 
world.  Seeing  that  her  heart  had  been  given  away,  Nora  was  no  doubt 
right  not  to  separate  her  hand  from  her  heart ;  but  Lady  Milborough  was 
of  opinion  that  young  ladies  ought  to  have  their  hearts  under  bett<a' 
control,  so  that  the  men  entitled  to  the  prizes  should  get  them.  It  was 
for  the  welfare  of  England  at  large  that  the  eldest  sons  of  good  families 
should  marry  the  sweetest,  prettiest,  brightest,  and  most  lovable  girls  of 
their  age.    It  is  a  doctrine  on  behalf  of  which  very  much  may  be  said. 

On  that  other  matter,  touching  Emily  Trevelyan,  Lady  Milborough 
frankly  owned  that  she  had  seen  early  in  the  day  that  he  was  the  one 
most  in  fault.  *'I  must  say,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "  that  I  very  greatly 
dislike  your  friend,  Colonel  Osborne." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  meant  not  the  slightest  harm, — no  more  than  she 
did." 

"  Ho  was  old  enough,  and  ought  to  have  known  better.    And  when  the 
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first  hint  of  an  uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  Louis  was  suggested  to  him,  his 
feelings  as  a  gentleman  should  have  prompted  him  to  remove  himself. 
Let  the  suspicion  have  heen  ever  so  ahsurd,  he  should  have  removed  him- 
self.    Instead  of  that,  he  went  after  her, — into  Devonshire.** 

"  He  went  to  see  other  friends,  Lady  Milhorough.*' 

"  1  hope  it  may  have  heen  so ; — I  hope  it  may  have  heen  so.  But  he 
should  have  cut  off  his  hand  hefore  he  rang  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  she  was  living.  You  will  understand,  my  dear,  that  I  acquit  your 
sister  altogether.  I  did  so  all  through,  and  said  the  same  to  poor  Louis 
when  he  came  to  me.  But  Colonel  Oshome  should  have  known  hetter. 
Why  did  he  write  to  her?  Why  did  he  go  to  St.  Diddulph's?  Why 
did  he  let  it  he  thought  that, — that  she  was  especially  his  friend.  Oh 
dear ;  oh  dear ;  oh  dear !    I  am  afraid  he  is  a  very  had  man." 

"  We  had  known  him  so  long,  Lady  Milhorough." 

"  T  wish  you  had  never  known  him  at  all.  Poor  Louis !  If  he  had 
only  done  what  I  told  him  at  first,  all  might  have  heen  well.  *  Go  to 
Naples,  with  your  wife,*  I  said.  *Go  to  Naples.*  If  he  had  gone 
to  Naples,  there  would  have  heen  no  journeys  to  Siena,  no  living  at 
Casalunga,  no  separation.  But  he  didn't  seem  to  see  it  in  the 
same  light.  Poor  dear  Louis.  I  wish  he  had  gone  to  Naples  when  I 
told  him.*' 

While  they  were  going  hackwards  and  forwards,  looking  at  the  cottage 
at  Twickenham  and  trying  to  make  things  comfortahle  there  for  the  sick 
man.  Lady  Milhorough  hinted  to  Nora  that  it  might  he  distasteful  to 
Trevelyan,  in  his  present  condition,  to  have  even  a  sister-in-law  staying 
in  the  house  with  him.  There  was  a  little  chamher  which  Nora  had 
appropriated  to  herself,  and  at  first  it  seemed  to  he  taken  for  granted 
that  she  should  remain  there  at  least  till  the  10th  of  August,  on  which 
day  Lady  Peterhorough  had  signified  that  she  and  her  hushand  would 
be  ready  to  receive  their  visitor.  But  Lady  Milhorough  slept  on  the 
suggestion,  and  on  the  next  morning  hinted  her  disapprobation.  "  You 
shall  take  them  down  in  the  carriage,  and  their  luggage  can  follow  in  a 
cab ; — ^but  the  carriage  can  bring  you  back.  You  will  see  how  things  are 
then." 

"  Dear  Lady  Milhorough,  you  would  go  out  of  town  at  once  if  I  left 
you." 

"  And  I  shall  not  go  out  of  town  if  you  don't  leave  me.  What  difieronce 
does  it  make  to  an  old  woman  like  me  ?  I  have  got  no  lover  coming  to 
look  for  me,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  tell  my  daughter-in-law  that  I  shall 
not  be  there  for  another  week  or  so.  Augusta  is  very  glad  to  have  me, 
but  she  is  the  wisest  woman  in  the  world,  and  can  get  on  very  well 
without  me.** 

"  And  as  I  am  the  silliest,  I  cannot.** 

"  You  shall  put  it  in  that  way  if  you  like  it,  my  dear.  Girls  in  your 
position  often  do  want  assistance.  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  straight- 
laced,  but  I  am  quite  sure  Mr.  Stanbury  will  be  grateful  to  me.  As  you 
are  to  be  married  from  Monkhams,  it  will  be  quite  well  that  you  should 
pass  thither  through  my  house  as  an  intermediate  resting-place,  after 
leaving  your  father  and  mother.**  By  all  which  Lady  Milhorough 
intended  to  express  an  opinion  that  the  value  of  the  article  which  Hugh 
Stanbury  would  receive  at  the  altar  would  be  enhanced  by  the  distin- 
guished purity  of  the  hands  through  which  it  had  passed  before  it  came 
into  his  possession ; — in  which  opinion  she  was  probably  right  as  regarded 
the  price  put  upon  the  article  by  the  world  at  large,  though  it  may  jwr- 
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haps  be  doubted  whether  the  recipient  himRftlf  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

"  I  hope  you  know  that  I  am  grateful,  whatever  he  may  be,"  said 
Nora,  after  a  pause. 

^'  I  think  that  you  take  it  as  it  is  meant,  and  that  makes  me  quite  com- 
fortable." 

"  Lady  Milborough,  I  shall  love  you  for  ever  and  ever.  I  don.'t  think 
I  ever  knew  anybody  so  good  as  you  are, — or  so  nice." 

*^Then  I  shall  be  more  than  comfortable,"  said  Lady  Milborough. 
After  that  there  was  an  embrace,  and  the  thing  was  settled. 


CHAPTER  XOV. 

TREVELYAN  BACK  IN  ENGLANTU 


NoBA,  with  Lady  Milborough's  carriage,  and  Lady  Milborough's  coach 
and  footman,  and  with  a  cab  ready  for  the  luggage  close  behind  the  car- 
riage, was  waiting  at  the  railway  station  when  the  party  from  Dover 
arrived.  She  soon  saw  Hugh  upon  the  platform,  and  ran  to  him  with  her 
news.  They  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  each  other  of  themselves^  so 
anxious  were  they  both  respecting  Trevelyan.  "  We  got  a  bed-carriage 
for  him  at  Dover,"  said  Hugh ;  *'  and  I  think  he  has  borne  the  journey 
pretty  well ; — ^but  he  feels  the  heat  almost  as  badly  as  in  Italy.  You  wiU 
hardly  know  him  when  you  see  him."  Then,  when  the  rush  of  passen- 
gers was  gone,  Trevelyan  was  brought  out  by  Hugh  and  the  courier,  and 
placed  in  Lady  Milborough's  carriage.  He  just  simled  as  his  eye  fell  upon 
Nora,  but  he  did  not  even  put  out  his  hand  to  greet  her. 
"  I  am  to  go  in  the  carriage  with  him,"  said  his  wife. 
"  Of  course  you  are, — and  so  will  I  and-Louey.  I  think  there  will  be 
room :  it  is  so  large.  There  is  a  cab  for  all  the  things.  Dear  Emily,  I 
am  BO  glad  to  see  you." 

" Dearest  Nora!  I  shaU be  able  to  speak  to  you  by-and-by,  but  you 
must  not  be  angry  "with  me  now.    How  good  you  have  been." 

"  Has  not  she  been  good  ?  I  don't  understand  about  the  cottage.  It 
belongs  to  some  friend  of  hers ;  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  say  a  w'ord 
about  the  rent.  It  is  so  nice ; — and  looks  upon  the  river.  I  hope  that  he 
wiU  like  it." 

"  You  will  be  with  us  ?  " 

*'  Not  just  at  first.  Lady  Milborough  thinks  I  had  better  not, — that  he 
will  like  it  better.  I  will  come  down  almost  every  day,  and  will  stay  if 
you  think  he  will  like  it." 

These  few  words  were  said  while  the  men  were  putting  Trevelyan  into 
the  carriage.  And  then  another  arrangement  was  made.  Hugh  hired  a 
second  cab,  in  which  he  and  the  courier  made  a  part  of  the  procession ; 
and  so  they  all  went  to  Twickenham  together.  Hugh  had  not  yet  learned 
that  he  would  be  rewsurded  by  coming  back  alone  with  Nora  in  the  car- 
riage. 

The  cottage  by  the  River  Thames,  which,  as  far  as  the  party  knew,  was 
nameless,  was  certainly  very  much  better  than  the  house  on  Ihe  top  of  the 
hill  at  Casalunga.  And  now,  at  last,  the  wife  would  sleep  onceTUore  under 
the  same  roof  with  her  husband,  and  the  separation  would  be  over.  **  I 
-suppose  that  is  the  Thames,"  said  Trevelyan ;  and  they  were  nearly  the* 
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only  words  he  spoke  in  Nora's  hearing  that  evening.  Before  she  started 
on  her  return  journey,  the  two  sisters  were  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  each  told  her  own  hudget  of  news  in  short,  broken  fragments.  There 
was  not  much  to  tell.  "  He  is  so  weak,"  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  "  that  he 
can  do  literally  nothing.  He  can  hardly  speak.  When  we  give  him 
wine,  he  will  say  a  few  words,  and  his  mind  seems  then  to  be  less  astray 
than  it  was.  I  have  told  him  just  simply  that  it  was  all  my  doing, — that 
I  have  been  in  fault  all  through,  and  every  now  and  then  he  wiU  say  a 
-word,  to  shew  me  that  he  remembers  that  I  have  confessed." 

*'  My  poor  Emily  I  " 

"  It  was  better  so.  What  does  it  all  matter  ?  He  had  suffered  so,  that 
I  would  have  said  worse  than  that  to  give  him- relief.  The  pride  has  gone 
■out  of  me  so,  that  I  do  not  regard  what  anybody  may  say.  Of  course,  it 
will  be  said  that  I — went  astray,  and  that  he  forgave  me." 

"  Nobody  will  say  that,  dearest ;  nobody.  Lady  Milborough  is  quite 
aware  how  it  all  was."  f 

**  What  does  it  signify-?  There  are  things  in  life  worse  even  than  a  bad 


name." 


"  But  he  does  not  think  it  ?  " 

"  Nora,  his  mind  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  it. 
Sometimes  I  fancy  that  all  facts  have  been  forgotten,  and  that  he  merely 
wants  the  childish  gratification  of  being  assured  that  he  is  the  master. 
Then,  again,  there  come  moments,  in  which  I  feel  sure  that  suspicion  is 
lurking  within  him,  that  he  is  remembering  the  past,  and  guarding' 
against  the  future.  When  he  came  into  this  house,  a  quaiiier  of  an  hour 
ago,  he  was  fearful  lest  there  was  a  mad  doctor  lurking  about  to  pounce 
on  him.  I  can  see  in  his  eye  that  he  had  some  such  idea.  He  hardly 
notices  Louey, — ^tiiough  there  was  a  time,  even  at  Casalunga,  when  he 
would  not  let  the  child  out  of  his  sight." 

"  What  will  you  do  now  ?  " 

**  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty ;— that  is  all." 

"  But  you  will  have  a  doctor  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  He  was  content  to  see  one  in  Paris,  though  he  would  not 
let  me  be  present.  Hugh  saw  the  gentleman  afterwards,  and  he  seemed 
to  think  that  the  body  was  worse  than  the  mind."  Then  Nora  told  her 
the  name  of  a  doctor  whom  Lady  Milborough  had  suggested,  and  took  her 
departure  along  with  Hugh  in  the  carriage.^ 

In  spite  of  all  the  sorrow  that  they  had  witnessed  and  just  left,  their 
journey  up  to  London  was  very  pleasant.  Perhaps  there  is  no  period  so 
pleasant  among  all  the  pleasant  periods  of  love-making  as  that  in  which 
the  intimacy  between  the  lovers  is  so  assured,  and  the  coming  event  so 
near,  as  to  produce  and  to  endure  conversation  about  the  ordinary  little 
matters  of  Hfe ; — what  can  be  done  with  the  limited  means  at  their  mutual 
disposal ;  how  that  life  shall  be  begun  which  they  are  to  lead  together ; 
what  idea  each  has  of  the  other's  duties ;  what  each  can  do  for  the  other; 
wrhat  each  will  renounce  for  the  other.  There  was  a  true  sense  of  the 
delight  of  intimacy  in  the  girl  who  declared  that  she  had  never  loved  her 
lover  so  well  as  when  she  told  him  how  many  pairs  of  stockings  she  had 
got.  It  is  very  sweet  to  gaze  at  the  stars  together ;  and  it  is  sweet  to  sit 
out  among  the  haycocks.  The  reading  of  poetry  together,  out  of  the 
same  book,  with  brows  all  close,  and  arms  all  mingled,  is  very  sweet. 
The  pouring  out  of  the  whole  heart  in  written  words,  which  the  writer 
knows  would  be  held  to  be  ridiculous  by  any  eyes,  and  any  ears,  and  any 
£ense,  but  the  eyes  and  ears  and  sense  of  the  dear  one  to  wbiom  they  are 
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sent,  is  very  sweet ; — ^but  for  the  girl  who  has  made  a  shirt  for  the  man 
that  she  loves,  there  has  come  a  moment  in  the  last  stitch  of  it,  sweeter 
than  any  that  stars,  haycocks,  poetry,  or  superlative  epithets  have  pro- 
duced. T^ora  Kowley  had  never  as  yet  been  thus  useful  on  behalf  of  Hugh 
Stanbury.  Had  she  done  so,  she  might  perhaps  have  been  happier  even 
than  she  was  during  this  journey ; — ^but,  without  the  shirt,  it  was  one  of 
the  happiest  moments  of  her  life.  There  was  nothing  now  to  separate 
them  but  their  own  prudential  scruples ; — and  of  them  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Hugh  Stanbury  had  very  few.  According  to  his  shewing,  he 
was  as  well  provided  for  matrimony  as  the  gentleman  in  the  song,  who 
came  out  to  woo  his  bride  on  a  rainy  night.  In  live  stock  he  was  not  sa 
well  provided  as  the  Irish  gentleman  to  whom  we  allude ;  but  in  regard 
to  all  other  provisions  for  comfortable  married  life,  he  had,  or  at  a 
moment's  notice  could  have,  all  that  was  needed.  Kora  could  live  just 
were  she  pleased ;— not  exactly  in  Whitehall  Gardens  or  Belgrave  Square ; 
but  the  New  Road,  Lupus  Street,  Montague  Place,  the  North  Bank,  or 
Kennington  Oval,  with  all  their  surroundjng  crescents,  terraces,  and  rows, 
offered,  according  to  him,  a  choice  so  wide,  either  for  lodgings  or  small 
houses,  that  their  only  embarrassment  was  in  their  riches.  He  had  already- 
insured  his  life  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and,  after  paying  yearly  for  that, 
and  providing  a  certain  surplus  for  saving,  five  hundred  a  year  was  the 
income  on  which  they  were  to  commence  the  world.  "  Of  course,  I  wish 
it  were  five  thousand  for  your  sake,"  he  said;  "and  I  wish  I  were  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  or  a  duke,  or  a  brewer ;  but,  even  in  heaven,  you  know 
all  the  angels  can't  be  archangels."  Nora  assured  him  that  she  would  be 
quite  content  with  virtues  simply  angelic.  "  I  hope  you  like  mutton-chops 
and  potatoes ;  I  do,"  he  said.  Then  she  told  him  of  her  ambition  about 
the  beef-steak,  acknowledging  that,  as  it.  must  now  be  shared  between  two, 
the  glorious  idea  of  putting  a  part  of  it  away  in  a  cupboard  must  be  aban- 
doned. "  I  don't  believe  in  beef-steaks,'*  he  said.  "  A  beef-steak  may- 
mean  anything.  At  our  club,  a  beef-steak  is  a  sumptuous  and  expensive 
luxury.  Now,  a  mutton-chop  means  something  definite,  and  must  be 
economical." 

"Then  we  will  have  the  mutton-chops  at  home,"  said  Nora,  "  and  yoii 
shall  go  to  your  club  for  the  beef-steak." 

When  they  reached  Eccleston  Square,  Nora  insisted  on  taking  Hugh 
Stanbury  up  to  Lady  Milborough.  It  was  in  vain  that -he  pleaded  that  he 
had  come  aU  the  way  from  Dover  on  a  very  dusty  day, — aU  the  way  from. 
Dover,  including  a  journey  in  a  Hanspm  cab  to  Twickenham  and  back, 
without  washing  his  hands  and  face.  Nora  insisted  that  Lady  Milborough 
was  such  a  dear,  good,  considerate  creature,  that  she  would  understand 
all  that,  and  Hugh  was  taken  into  her  presence.  "  I  am  delighted  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Stanbury,"  said  the  old  lady,  "and  hope  you  will  think  that 
Nora  is  in  good  keeping." 

"  She  has  been  telling  me  how  very  kind  you  have  been  to  her.  I  do 
not  know  where  she  could  have  bestowed  herself  if  you  had  not  received 
her." 

"There,  Nora;-»^I  told  you  he  would  say  so.  I  won't  tell  tales,  Mr. 
Stanbury;  but  she  had  all  manner  of  wild  plans  which  I  knfew  you 
wouldn't  approve.  But  she  is  very  amiable,  and  if  she  will  only  submit 
to  you  as  well  as  she  does  to  me ^" 

"  I  don't  mean  to  submit  to  him  at  all,  Lady  Milborough ;  —of  course 
not.    I  am  going  to  marry  for  liberty." 

"  My  dear,  what  you  say,  you  say  in  joke ;  but  a  great  many  young 
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"women  of  the  present  day  dp,  I  really  believe,  go  up  to  the  altar  and 
pronounce  their  marriage  vows,  with  the  simple  idea  that  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  so,  they  are  to  have  their  own  way  in  everything.  And  then 
people  complain  that  young  men  won't  marry !   Who  can  wonder  at  it  ?  '* 

"  I  don't  think  the  young  men  think  much  about  the  obedience,"  said 
Nora.  "  Some  marry  for  money,  and  some  for  love.  But  I  don't  think 
they  marry  to  get  a  slave." 

**  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Stanbury  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady. 

"  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  shan't  marry  for  money,"  said  he. 

Two  or  three  days  after  this  Nora  left  her  friend  in  Eccleston  Square, 
and  domesticated  herself  for  awhile  with  her  sister.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
declared  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  comfortable  for  her,  and  tiiat 
it  was  very  desirable  now,  as  Nora  would  so  soon  be  beyond  her  reach. 
Then  Lady  Milborough  was  enabled  to  go  to  Dorsetshire,  which  she  did 
not  do,  however,  till  she  had  presented  Nora  with  the  veil  which  she  was 
to  wear  on  the  occasion  of  her  wedding.  "  Of  course  I  cannot  see  it,  my 
dear,  as  it  is  to  take  place  at  Monkhams ;  but  you  must  write  and  teU  me 
the  day ; — afad  I  will  think  of  you.  And  you,  when  you  put  on  the  veil, 
must  think  of  me.'*  So  they  parted,  and  Nora  knew  that  she  had  made 
a  friend  for  life. 

When  she  first  took  her  place  in  the  house  at  Twickenham  as  a  resident, 
Trevelyan  did  not  take  much  notice  of  her ; — ^but,  after  awhile,  he  would 
say  a  few  words  to  her,  especially  when  it  might  chance  that  she  was  with 
him  in  her  sister's  absence.  He  would  speak  of  dear  Emily,  and  poor 
Emily,  and  shake  his  head  slowly,  and  talk  of  the  pity  of  it.  "  The  pity 
of  it,  Tago ;  oh,  the  pity  of  it,"  he  said  once.  The  allusion  to  her  was  so 
terrible  that  she  almost  burst  out  in  anger,  as  she  would  have  done 
formerly.  She  almost  told  him  that  he  had  been  as  wrong  throughout  as 
was  the  jealous  husband  in  the  play  whose  words  he  quoted,  and  that  his 
jealousy,  if  continued,  was  likely  to  be  as  tragical.  But  eiie  restrained 
herself,  and  kept  close  to  her  needle, — making,  let  us  hope,  an  auspicious 
garment  for  Hugh  Stanbury.  "She  has  seen  it  now,"  he  continued; 
*'  she  has  seen  it  now."  Still  she  went  on  with  her  hemming  in  silence. 
It  certainly  could  not  be  her  duty  to  upset  at  a  word  all  that  her  sister  had 
acliieved.    "  You  know  that  she  has  confessed  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Pray,  pray  do  not  talk  about  it,  Louis." 

**  I  think  you  ought  to  know,"  he  said.  Then  she  rose  from  her  seat 
and  left  the  room.  She  could  not  stand  it,  even  though  he  were  mad, — 
even  though  he  were  dying ! 

She  went  to  her  sister  and  repeated  what  had  been  said.  **  You  had 
better  not  notice  it,"  said  Emily.  **  It  is  only  a  proof  of  what  I  told  you. 
There  are  times  in  which  his  mind  is  as  active  as  ever  it  was,  but  it  is 
active  in  so  terrible  a  direction ! " 

"  I  cannot  sit  and  hear  it.  And  what  am  I  to  say  when  he  asks  me  a 
question  as  he  did  just  now  ?    He  said  that  you  had  confessed." 

"  So  I  have.  Do  none  confess  but  the  guilty  ?  What  is  all  that  we 
have  read  about  the  Inquisition  and  the  old  tortures  ?  I  have  had  to 
learn  that  torturing  h^  not  gone  out  of  the  world ; — ^that  is  all." 

''  1  must  go  away  if  he  says  the  same  thing  to  me  so  again." 

«*  That  is  nonsense,  Nora.  If  I  can  bear  it,  cannot  you  ?  Would  you 
have  me  drive  him  into  violence  again  by  disputing  with  him  upon  such 
a  subject?" 

*'But  he  may  recover: — and  then  he  will  remember  what  you  have 
said." 
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*'  If  he  recovers  altogether  he  will  suspect  nothing.  I  must  take  my 
chance  of  that.  You  cannot  suppose  that  I  have  not  thought  about  it. 
I  have  often  sworn  to  myself  that  though  the  world  should  fall  around 
me,  nothing  should  make  me  acknowledge  that  I  had  ever  been  untrue  to 
my  duty  as  a  married  woman,  either  in  deed,  or  word,  or  thought.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  poor  wretches  who  were  tortured  in  their  cells  used  to 
make  the  same  resolutions  as  to  their  confessions.  But  yet,  when  their 
nails  were  dragged  out  of  them,  they  would  own  to  anything.  My  naila 
have  been  dragged  out,  and  I  have  been  willing  to  confess  anything. 
When  he  talks  of  the  pity  of  it,  of  course  I  know  what  he  means^  There 
has  been  something,  some  remainder  of  a  feeling,  which  has  still  kept 
'  him  from  asking  me  that  question.  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  continue  ta 
him  that  feeling ! '' 

"  But  you  would  answer  truly  P  " 

'<  How  can  I  say  what  I  might  answer  when  the  torture  is  at  my  nails? 
If  you  knew  how  great  was  the  difficulty  to  get  him  away  from  that  place 
in  Italy  and  bring  him  here ;  and  what  it  was  to  feel  that  one  was  bound 
to  stay  near  him,  and  that  yet  one  was  impotent, — and  to  know  that  even 
that  refage  must  soon  cease  for  him,  and  that  he  might  have  gone  out 
and  died  on  the  road-side,  or  have  done  anything  which  the  momentary 
strength  of  madness  might  have  dictated, — if  you  could  understand  all 
this,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  my  submitting  to  any  degradation 
which  would  help  to  bring  him  here." 

Stanbury  was  often  down  at  the  cottage,  and  Nora  could  discuss  tho 
matter  better  with  him  than  with  her  sister.  And  Stanbury  could  learn, 
more  thoroughly  from  the  physician  who  was  now  attending  Trevelyan 
what  was  the  state  of  the  sick  man,  than  Eimly  could  do.  According  to 
the  doctor's  idea  there  was  more  of  ailment  in  the  body  than  in  the  mind. 
He  admitted  that  his  patient's  thoughts  had  been  forced  to  dwell  on  one 
subject  till  they  had  become  distorted,  untrue,  jaundiced,  and  perhaps 
mono-maniacal ;  but  he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  there  had  ever  been  a 
time  at  which  it  could  have  been  decided  that  Trevelyan  was  so  mad  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  the  law  should  interfere  te  £ike  care  of  him.  A 
man, — so  argued  the  docter, — ^need  not  be  mad  because  he  is  jealous,  even 
though  his  jealousy  be  ever  so  absurd.  And  Trevelyan,  in  nis  jealousy, 
had  done  nothing  cruel,  nothing  wasteful,  nothing  infamous.  In  all  tins- 
•  Nora  was  very  little  inclined  to  agree  with  the  docter,  and  thought  nothing 
could  be  more  infamous  than  Trevelycui's  conduct  at  the  present  moment, 
— ^unless,  indeed,  he  could  be  screened  from  infamy  by  that  plea  of  mad- 
ness. But  then  there  was  more  behind.  Trevelyan  had  been  so  wasted 
by  the  kind  of  life  which  he  had  led,  and  possessed  by  nature  stamina  so 
insufficient  te  resist  such  debility,  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  not  sink  altogether  before  he  could  be  made  to  begin  to  rise.  But 
one  thing  was  clear.  He  should  be  contradicted  in  nothing.  If  he  chose 
to  say  that  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese,  let  it  be  conceded  to  him 
that  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese.  Should  he  make  any  other 
assertion  equally  removed  from  the  truth,  let  it  not  be  contradicted.  "Who 
would  oppose  a  man  with  one  foot  in  the  grave  ? 

"  Then,  Hugh,  the  sooner  I  am  at  Monkhams  the  better,"  said  Nora, 

who  had  again  been  subjected  to  inuendoes  which  had  been  unendurablo 

to  her.    This  was  on  tiie  7th  of  August,  and  it  still  wanted  three  days  to 

that  on  which  the  journey  to  Monlmams  was  to  be  made. 

"  He  never  says  anything  to  me  on  the  subject,"  said  Hugh. 

*'  Because  you  have  made  him  afraid  of  you.  I  almost  thmk  that  Emily 
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and  the  doctor  are  wrong  in  their  treatment,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  stand  np  to  him  and  tell  him  the  truth."  But  the  three  days  passed 
away,  and  Nora  was  not  driven  to  any  such  vindication  of  her  sister's 
character  towards  her  sister's  husband. 


CHAPTER  XOVI. 

HONKHAMS. 

On  the  10th  of  August  Nora  Bowley  left  the  cottage  by  the  river-side  at 
Twickenham,  and  went  down  te  Monkhams.    The  reader  need  hardly  be 
told  that  Hugh  brought  her  up  from  Twickenham  and  sent  her  off  in  the 
railway  carriage.    They  agreed  that  no  day  could  be  fixed  for  their  mar- 
riage till  something  fuither  should  be  known  of  Trevelyan's  state.  While 
he  was  in  his  present  condition  such  a  marriage  could  not  have  been  other 
than  very  sad.    Nora,  when  she  left  the  cottage,  was  stiU  very  bitter 
against  her  brother-in-law,  quoting  the  doctor's  opinion  as  to  his  sanity, 
and  expressing  her  own  as  to  his  conduct  under  that  supposition.    She  also 
believed  that  he  would  rally  in  health,  and  was  therefore,  on  that  account, 
less  inclined  to  pity  him  than  was  his  wife.    Emily  Trevelyan  of  course  saw 
more  of  him  than  did  her  sistor,  and  understood  better  how  possible  it  was 
that  a  man  might  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  neither  maid  nor  sane  ; — 
not  mad,  so  that  all  power  over  his  own  actions  need  be  taken  from  him ; 
nor  sane,  so  that  he  must  be  held  to  be  accountable  for  his  words  and 
thoughts.     Trevelyan  did  nothing,  and  attempted  to  do  nothing,  that 
could  injure  his  wife  and  child.    He  submitted  himself  to  medical  advice. 
He  did  not  throw  away  his  money.    He  had  no  Bozzle  now  waiting  at  his 
heels.    He  was  generally  passive  in  his  wife's  hands  as  to  all  outward 
things.    He  was  not  violent  in  rebuke,  nor  did  he  often  allude  to  their 
past  unhappiness.    But  he  still  maintained,  by  a  word  spoken  every  now 
and  then,  that  he  had  been  right  throughout  in  his  contest  with  his  wife, 
— and  that  his  wife  had  at  last  acknowledged  that  it  was  so.    She  never 
contradicted  him,  and  he  became  bolder  and  bolder  in  his  assertipns,  en- 
deavouring on  various  occasions  to  obtain  some  expression  of  an  assent 
from  Nora.   But  Nora  would  not  assent,  and  he  would  scowl  at  her,  saying 
words,  both  in  her  presence  and  behind  her  back,  which  implied  that  she 
was  his  enemy.   "  Why  not  yield  to  him  P  "  her  sister  said  the  day  before 
she  went.     "  I  have  yielded,  and  your  doinff  so  cannot  make  it  worse." 

"  I  can't  do  it.  It  would  be  false.  It  is  better  that  I  should  go  away. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  agree  with  him,  when  I  know  that  his  mind  is  work- 
ing altogether  under  a  delusion."  When  the  hour  for  her  departure  came, 
and  Hugh  was  waiting  for  her,  she  thought  that  it  would  be  better  that 
she  should  go,  without  seeing  Trevelyan.  "  There  will  only  be  more 
anger,"  she  pleaded.  But  her  sister  would  not  be  contented  that  she 
should  leave  the  house  in  this  fashion,  and  urged  at  last,  with  tears  run- 
ning down  her  cheeks,  that  this  might  possibly  be  the  last  interview 
between  them. 

"  Say  a  word  to  him  in  kindness  before  you  leave  us,"  said  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan. Then  Nora  went  up  to  her  brother-in-law's  bed-side,  and  told 
him  that  she  was  going,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  stronger 
when  she  returned.  And  as  she  did  so  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  bed- 
side,  intending  to  press  his  in  token  of  sdSfection.     But  his  face  was 
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turned  from  her,  and  he  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  her.  *'  Louis,"  said 
his  wife,  ^  Nora  is  going  to  Monkhams.  You  will  say  good-bye  to  her 
before  she  goes  ?  " 

*'  If  she  be  not  my  enemy*  I  will,"  said  he. 

<*I  ha-ve  never  been  your  enemy,  Louis,"  said  Nora,  "and  certainly  I 
am  not  now." 

*'  She  had  better  go,"  he  said.  "  It  is  very  little  more  that  I  expect  of 
any  one  in  this  world ; — ^but  I  will  recognise  no  one  as  my  friend  who  will 
not  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  sinned  against  dunng  the  last  two 
years ; — sinned  against  cruelly  and  utterly."  Emily,  who  was  standing 
at  the  bed-head,  fmuddered  as  she  heard  this,  but  made  no  reply.  Nor  did 
Nora  speak  again,  but  crept  silently  out  of  the  room ; — and  in  half  a 
minute  her  sister  followed  her. 

'^  I  feared  how  it  would  be,"  said  Nora. 

'*  We  can  only  do  our  best.    God  knows  that  I  try  to  do  mine." 
'*  I  do  not  thmk  you  will  oyer  see  him  again,"  said  Hugh  to  her  in  the 
train. 

^'  Would  you  have  had  me  act  otherwise  ?  It  is  not  that  it  would  have 
been  a  lie.  I  would  not  have  minded  that  to  ease  the  shattered  feelings 
of  one  so  infirm  and  suffering  as  he.  In  dealing  with  mad  people  I  sup- 
pose one  must  be  false.  But  I  should  hare  been  accusing  her ;  and  it  may 
be  that  he  will  get  well,  and  it  might  be  that  he  would  then  remember 
what  I  had  said." 

At  the  station  near  Monkhams  she  was  met  by  Lady  Peterborough  in 
the  carriage.    A  tall  footman  in  livery  came  on  to  the  platform  to  shew 
her  the  way  and  to  look  after  her  luggage,  and  she  could  not  fSail  to  re- 
member that  the  man  might  have  been  her  own  servant,  instead  of  being 
the  servant  of  her  who  now  sat  in  Lord  Peterborough's  carriage.     And 
when  she  saw  the  carriage,  and  her  ladyship's  great  bay  horses,  and  the 
glittering  harness,  and  the  respectably  responsible  coachman,  and  the  arms 
on  the  panel,  she  smiled  to  herself  at  the  sight  of  these  first  outward  mani- 
festations of  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  man  who  had  once  been  her  lover. 
There  are  men  who  look  as  though  they  were  the  owners  of  bay  horses  and 
responsible  coachmen  and  family  blazons, — from  whose  outward  personal 
appearance,  demeanour,  and  tone  of  voice,  one  would  expect  a  following 
of  liveries  and  a  magnificence  of  belongings ;  but  Mr.  Glascock  had  by  no 
means  been  such  a  man.    It  had  suited  his  taste  to  keep  these  things  in 
abeyance,  and  to  place  his  pride  in  the  oaks  and  elms  of  his  park  rather 
than  in  any  of  those  appanages  of  grandeur  which  a  man  may  ccury  about 
with  him.    He  could  talk  of  his  breed  of  sheep  on  an  occasion,  but  he 
never  talked  of  his  horses ;  and  though  he  knew  his  position  and  all  its 
glories  as  well  as  any  nobleman  in  England,  he  was  ever  inclined  to  hang 
back  a  little  in  going  out  of  a  room,  and  to  bear  himself  ajs  though  he  were 
a  small  personage  in  the  world.    Some  perception  of  all  this  came  across 
Nora's  mind  as  she  saw  the  equipage,  and  tried  to  reflect,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  whether  the  case  might  have  been  different  with  her,  had  Mr.  Glas- 
cock worn  a  little  of  his  tinsel  outside  when  she  first  met  him.    Of  course 
she  told  herself  that  had  he  worn  it  all  on  the  outside,  and  carried  it  ever 
80  gracefully,  it  could  have  made  no  difference. 

It  was  very  plain,  however,  that,  though  Mr.  Glascock  did  not  like 
bright  feathers  for  himself,  he  chose  that  his  wife  should  wear  them.  No- 
thing could  be  prettier  than  the  way  in  which  Caroline  Spalding,  whom  we 
fiist  saw  as  she  was  about  to  be  stuck  into  the  interior  of  the  diligence,  at 
St.  Michel,  now  filled  her  carriage  as  Lady  Peterborough.    The  greeting 
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between  them  was  very  affectionate,  and  there  was  a  kiss  in  the  carriage, 
even  though  the  two  pretty  hats,  perhaps,  suffered  something*  ^<  We  are 
BO  glad  to  have  you  at  last,"  said  Lady  Peterborough.  "  Of  course  we  are 
very  quiet ;  but  you  won't  mind  that."  Nora  declared  that  no  house 
could  be  too  quiet  for  her,  and  then  said  something  of  the  melancholy  scene 
which  she  had  just  left.  "  And  no  time  is  fixed  for  your  own  marriage  ? 
But  of  course  it  has  not  been  possible.  And  why  should  you  be  in  a 
hurry  ?  We  quite  understand  that  this  is  to  be  your  home  till  everything 
has  arranged  itself.**  There  was  a  drive  of  four  or  five  miles  before  they 
reached  the  park  gates,  and  nothing  could  be  kinder  or  more  friendly  than 
was  the  new  peeress ;  but  Nora  told  herself  that  there  was 'no  forgetting 
that  her  £dend  was  a  peeress.  She  would  not  be  so  ill-conditioned  as  to 
suggest  to  herself  that  her  friend  patronised  her ; — and,  indeed,  had  she 
done  so,  the  suggestion  would  have  been  false ; — ^but  she  could  not  rid  her- 
self of  a  certain  sensation  of  external  inferiority,  and  of  a  feeling  that  the 
superiority  ought  to  be  on  her  side,  as  all  this  might  have  been  hers, — 
only  that  she  had  not  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  accept  it.  As  these 
ideas  came  into  her  mind,  G^e  hated  herself  for  entertciining  them ;  and 
yet,  come  they  would.  While  she  was  talking  about  her  emblematic  beef- 
steak with  Hugh,  she  had  no  regret,  no  uneasiness,  no  conception  that  any 
state  of  life  could  be  better  for  her  than  that  state  in  which  an  emble- 
matic beef-steak  was  of  vital  importance ;  but  she  could  not  bring  her 
mind  to  the  same  condition  of  unalloyed  purity  while  sitting  with  Lady 
Peterborough  in  Lord  Peterborough's  carriage.  And  for  her  default  in 
this  respect  she  hated  herself. 

'*  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  park,"  said  her  friend. 

**  And  where  is  the  house  ?  " 

"  You  can't  see  the  house  for  ever  so  far  yet ;  it  is  two  miles  off.  There 
is  about  a  mile  before  you  come  to  the  gates,  and  over  a  mile  afterwards. 
One  has  a  sort  of  feeling  when  one  is  in  that  one  can't  get  out, — it  is  so 
big."  In  so  speaking,  it  was  Lady  Peterborough's  special  endeavour  to 
state  without  a  boast  facts  which  were  indifferent,  but  which  must  be 
stated. 

"It  is  very  magnificent,"  said  Nora.  There  was  in  her  voice  the 
slightest  touch  of  sarcasm,  which  she  would  have  given  the  world  not  to 
have  uttered ;  but  it  had  been  irrepressible. 

Lady  Peterborough  understood  it  instantly,  and  forgave  it,  not  attribut- 
ing to  it  more  than  its  true  meaning,  acknowledging  to  herself  that  it  was 
natural.  "  Dear  Nora,"  she  said, — not  knowing  what  to  say,  blushing  as 
she  spoke, — "  the  magnificence  is  nothing  ;  but  the  man's  love  is  every- 
thing." 

Nora  shook  herself,  and  determined  that  she  would  behave  well.  The 
effort  should  be  made,  and  the  required  result  should  be  produced  by  it. 
*' The  magnificence,  as  an  adjunct,  is  a  great  deal,"  she  said;  "and  for 
his  sake,  1  hope  that  you  enjoy  it." 

"  Of  course  I  enjoy  it." 

"Wallachia*s  teachings  and  preachings  have  all  been  thrown  to  the 
wind,  I  hope." 

"  Not  quite  all.  Poor  dear  Wally !  I  got  a  letter  from  her  the  other 
day,  which  she  began  by  saying  that  she  would  attune  her  correspondence 
to  my  changed  condition  in  life.  I  understood  the  reproach  so  thoroughly ! 
And,  when  she  told  me  little  details  of  individual  men  and  women,  and  of 
things  she  had  seen,  and  said  not  a  word  about  the  rights  of  women,  or 
even  of  politics  generally,  I  felt  that  I  was  a  degraded  creature  in  her 
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sight.  But,  though  you  laugh  at  h^  she  did  me  good, — and  will  do  good 
to  others.  Here  we  are  inside  Monldiams,  and  now  yon  must  look  at  the 
avenue." 

Nora  was  now  rather  prond  of  herselfl  She  had  made  the  effort,  and  it 
had  heen  saccefisful ;  and  she  felt  that  she  could  speak  naturally,  and  ex- 
press her  thoughts  honestly.  "  I  remember  his  telling  me  about  the 
avenue  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him ; — and  here  it  is.  I  did  not  think 
then  that  I  should  ever  live  to  see  the  glories  of  Honkhams.  Does  it  go 
all  the  way  like  this  to  the  house  P  " 

"  Not  quite ; — ^where  you  see  the  light  at  the  end  the  road  tarns  to  the 
right,  and  the  house  is  just  before  you.  There  are  great  iron  gates,  and 
terraces,  and  wondrous  paraphernalia  before  you  get  up  to  the  door.  I 
can  tell  you  Monkhams  is  quite  a  wonder.  I  have  to  shut  myself  up  every 
Wednesday  morning,  and  hand  the  house  over  to  Mrs.  Crutch,  the  house- 
keeper, who  comes  out  in  a  miraculous  brown  silk  gown,  to  shew  it  to 
visitors.  On  other  days,  you'll  find  Mrs.  Crutch  quite  civil  and  usefal ; — 
but  on  Wednesdays,  she  is  majestic.  Charles  always  goes  off  among  his 
sheep  on  that  day,  and  I  shut  myself  up  wilh  a  pile  of  books  in  a  little 
room.  You  will  have  to  be  imprisoned  with  me.  I  do  so  long  to  peep  at 
the  visitors." 

"  And  I  dare  say  they  want  to  peep  at  you." 

''  I  proposed  at  first  to  shew  them  round  myself; — but  Charles  wouldn't 
let  me." 

"  It  would  have  broken  Mrs.  Crutch's  heart." 

"  That's  what  Charles  said.  He  thinks  that  Mrs.  Crutch  tells  them  that 
I'm  locked  up  somewhere,  and  that  that  gives  a  zest  to  the  search.  Some 
people  from  Nottingham  once  did  break  into  old  Lady  Peterborough's 
room,  and  the  shew  was  stopped  for  a  year.  There  was  such  a  row  about 
it !  It  prevented  Charles  coming  up  for  the  county.  But  he  wouldn't 
have  got  in ;  and  therefore  it  was  lucky,  and  saved  money." 

By  this  time  Nora  was  quite  at  her  ease ;  but  still  there  was  before  her 
the  other  difficulty,  of  meeting  Lord  Peterborough.  They  were  driven  out 
of  the  avenue,  and  round  to  the  right,  and  through  the  ^on  gate,  and  up  to 
the  huge  front  door.  There,  upon  the  top  step,  was  standing  Lord  Peter- 
borough, with  a  billycock  hat  and  a  very  old  shooting  coat,  and  nankeen 
trousers,  which  were  considerably  too  short  for  him.  It  was  one  of  the 
happinesses  of  his  life  to  dress  just  as  he  pleased  as  he  went  about  his  own 
place ;  and  it  certainly  was  his  pleasure  to  wear  older  clothes  than  any  one 
else  in  his  establishment.  *' Miss  iEtowley,"  he  said,  coming  forward  to 
give  her  a  hand  out  of  the  carriage,  *'  I  am  delighted  that  you  should  see 
.  Monkhams  at  last." 

"  You  see  I  have  kept  you  to  your  promise.  Caroline  has  been  telling 
me  everything  about  it ;  but  she  is  not  qviite  a  complete  guide  as  yet.  She 
does  not  know  where  the  seven  oaks  are.  Do  you  remember  telling  me  of 
the  seven  oaks  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.  They  are  five  miles  off; — ^at  Clatton  fSstrm,  Carry. 
I  don't  think  you  have  been  near  Clatton  yet.  We  will  ride  there  to- 
morrow."   And  thus  Nora  Kowley  was  made  at  home  at  Monkhams. 

She  was  made  at  home,  and  after  a  week  or  two  she  was  very  happy. 
She  soon  perceived  that  her  host  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  as  such,  a 
man  to  be  much  loved.  She  had  probably  never  questioned  the  fact, 
whether  Mr.  Glascock  was  a  gentleman  or  not,  and  now  she  did  not 
analyse  it.  It  probably  never  occurred  to  her,  even  at  the  present  time, 
to  say  to  herself  that  he  was  certainly  that  thing,  so  impossible  of  defini- 
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tion,  and  so  capable  of  recognition ;  but  she  knew  that  she  had  to  do  with 
one  whose  presence  was  always  pleasant  to  her,  whose  words  and  acts 
towards  her  extorted  her  approbation,  whose  thoughts  seemed  to  her  to  be 
always  good  and  manly.  Of  course  she  had  not  loved  him,  because  she 
had  previously  known  Hugh  Stanbury.  There  could  be  no  comparison 
between  the  two  men.  There  was  a  brightness  about  Hugh  which  Lord 
Peterborough  could  not  rival.  Otherwise, — except  for  this  reason, — ^it 
seemed  to  her  to  be  impossible  that  any  young  woman  should  fail  to  love 
Xiord  Peterborough  when  asked  to  do  so. 

About  the  middle  of  September  there  came  a  verjr  happy  time  for  her, 
when  Hugh  was  asked  down  to  shoot  partridges, — m  the  doing  of  which, 
however,  all  his  brightness  did  not  bring  him  near  in  excellence  to  his 
host.  Lord  Peterborough  had  been  shooting  partridges  all  his  life,  and 
ahot  them  with  a  precision  which  excited  Hugh's  envy.  To  own  the 
truth,  Stanbury  did  not  shoot  well,  and  was  treated  rather  with  scorn  by 
the  gamekeeper ;  but  in  other  respects  he  spent  three  or  four  of  the  happiest 
days  of  his  life.  He  had  his  work  to  doj  and  after  the  second  day  over 
the  stubbles,  declared  that  the  exigencies  of  the  D.  B.  werel  too  severe  to 
enable  him  to  go  out  with  his  gim  again ;  but  those  rambles  about  the 
park  with  Noret,  for  which,  among  the  exigencies  of  the  D.  B.,  he  did  find 
opportunity,  were  never  to  be  forgotten. 

'*  Of  course  I  remember  that  it  might  have  been  mine,"  she  said,  sitting 

with  him  under  an  old,  hollow,  withered  sloping  stump  of  an  oak,  which 

.still,  however,  had  sufficient  of  a  head  growing  from  one  edge  of  the  trunk 

to  give  them  the  shade  they  wanted;  "and  if  you  wish  me  to  own  to 

regrets, — I  will." 

"  It  would  kill  me,  I  think,  if  you  did ;  and  yet  I  cannpt  get  it  out  of 
my  head  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  me  your  rank  and  position  in  life 
might  have  been  so — so  suitable  to  you." 

"No,  Hugh;  there  you're  wrong.  I  have  thought  about  it  a  good 
deal,  too ;  and  I  know  very  well  that  the  cold  beef-steak  in  the  cupboard 
is  the  thing  for  me.     Caroline  will  do  very  well  here.     She  looks  like  a 

?eeress,  and  bears  her  honours  grandly ;  but  they  will  never  harden  her. 
,  too,  could  have  been  magnificent  with  fine  feathers.  Most  birds  are 
equal  to  so  much  as  that.  I  fancy  that  I  could  have  looked  the  part  of  the 
fine  English  lady,  and  could  have  patronised  clergymen's  wives  in  the 
country,  could  have  held  my  own  among  my  peers  in  London,  and  could 
have  kept  Mrs.  Crutch  in  order ;  but  it  would  have  hardened  me,  and  I 
^ould  have  learned  to  think  that  to  be  a  lady  of  fashion  was  everything." 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  bit  of  it." 

"  It  is  better  as  it  is,  Hugh ; — for  me  at  least.  I  had  always  a  sort  of 
oonviction  that  it  would  be  better,  though  I  had  a  longing  to  play  the 
other  part.  Then  you  came,  and  you  have  saved  me.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
very  nice,  Hugh,  to  have  the  oaks  to  sit  under."  Stanbury  declared  that 
it  was  very  nice. 

But  stiU  nothing  was  settled  about  the  wedding.  Trevelyan's  con- 
dition was  so  uncertain  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  settle  anything. 
Though  nothing  was  said  on  the  subject  between  Stanbury  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
velyan,  and  nothing  written  between  Nora  and  her  sister,  it  could  not  but 
he  remembered  that  should  Trevelyan  die,  his  widow  would  require  a 
home  with  them.  They  were  deterred  from  choosing  a  house  by  this  re- 
flection, and  were  deterred  from  naming  a  day  also  by  the  consideration 
that  were  they  to  do  so,  Trevelyan*s  state  might  still  probably  prevent  it. 
But  this  was  arranged,  that  if  Trevelyan  lived  through  the  winter,  or 
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eyen  if  he  should  not  live,  their  marriage  should  not  be  postponed  beyond 
the  end  of  March.  Till  that  time  Lord  Peterborough  would  remain  at 
Monkhams,  and  it  w^  understood  that  Nora's  invitation  extended  to 
that  period. 

"  If  my  wife  does  not  get  tired  of  you,  I  shall  not,"  Lord  Peterborough 
said  to  Nora.  "  The  thing  is  that  when  you  do  go  we  shall  miss  you  so 
terribly."  In  September,  too,  there  happened  another  event  which  took 
Stanbuiy  to  Exeter,  and  all  needful  particulars  as  to  that  event  shall  be 
narrated  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XCVIL 

MBS.    BBOOKE     BUBOES  S. 


It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was  a  happier  young  woman  in  England 
than  Dorothy  Stanbury  when  that  September  came  which  was  to  make  her 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Brooke  Burgess,  the  new  partner  in  the  firm  of  Cropper 
and  Burgess.  Her  early  aspirations  in  life  had  been  so  low,  and  of  late 
there  had  come  upon  her  such  a  succession  of  soft  showers  of  success, — 
mingled  now  and  then  with  slight  threatenings  of  storms  which  had  passed 
away, — ^that  the  Close  at  Exeter  seemed  to  her  to  have  become  a  very 
Paradise.  Her  aunt's  temper  had  sometimes  been  to  her  as  ^the  threat  of 
a  storm,  and  there  had  been  the  Gibson  marriage  treaty,  and  the  short- 
lived opposition  to  the  other  marriage  treaty  which  had  seemed  to  her  to 
be  so  very  preferable ;  but  everything  had  gone  at  last  as  though  she  had 
been  Fortune's  favourite, — and  now  had  come  this  beautiful  arrangement 
about  Cropper  and  Burgess,  which  would  save  her  from  being  carried  away 
to  live  among  strangers  in  London !  When  she  first  became  known  to  us 
on  her  coming  to  Exeter,  in  compliance  with  her  aunt's  suggestion,  she 
was  timid,  silent,  and  altogether  without  self-reliance.  Even  they  who 
knew  her  best  had  never  guessed  that  she  possessed  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  a  nice  appreciation  of  character,  and  a  quiet  reticent  wit  of  her 
own,  under  that  staid  and  frightened  demeanour.  Since  her  engagement 
with  Brooke.  Burgess  it  seemed  to  those  who  watched  her  that  her 
character  had  become  changed,  as  does  that  of  a  flower  when  it  opens 
itself  in  its  growth.  The  sweet  gifts  of  nature  within  became  visible,  the 
petals  sprang  to  view,  and  the  leaves  spread  themselves,  and  the  sweet 
scent  was  lelt  upon  the  air.  Had  she  remained  at  Nuncombe,  it  is 
probable  that  none  would  ever  have  known  her  but  her  sister.  It  was 
necessary  to  this  flower  that  it  should  be  warmed  by  the  sun  of  life,  and 
strengthened  by  tlie  breezes  of  opposition,  and  filled  by  the  showers  of 
companionship,  before  it  could  become  aware  of  its  own  loveliness. 
Dorothy  was  one  who,  had  she  remained  ever  unseen  in  the  retirement  (^ 
her  mother's  village  cottage,  would  have  lived  and  died  ignorant  of  even 
her  own  capabilities  for  enjoyment.  She  had  not  dreamed  that  she  coijld 
win  a  man's  love, — ^had  hardly  dreamed  till  she  had  lived  at  Exeter  that 
she  had  love  of  her  own  to  give  back  in  return.  She  had  not  known  that 
she  could  be  firm  in  her  own  opinion,  that  she  could  laugh  herself  and 
cause  others  to  laugh,  that  she  could  be  a  lady  and  know  that  other 
women  were  not  so,  that  she  had  good  looks  of  her  own  and  could  be  very 
happy  when  told  of  them  by  lips  that  she  loved.  The  fiower  that  blows 
the  quickest  is  never  the  sweetest.    The  fruit  that  ripens  tardily  has  ever 
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the  finest  flayour.  It  is  often  the  same  with  men  and  women.  The  lad 
who  talks  at  twenty  as  men  should  talk  at  thirty,  has  seldom  much  to  say 
worth  the  hearing  when  he  is  forty ;  and  the  girl  who  at  eighteen  can 
shine  in  society  with  composure,  has  generally  given  over  shimng  before 
she  is  a  full-grown  woman.  With  Dorothy  the  scent  and  beauty  of  the 
flower,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  had  come  late ;  but  the  fruit  will  keep, 
and  the  flower  will  not  fall  to  pieces  with  the  heat  of  an  evening. 

"  How  marvellously  your  bride  has  changed  since  she  has  been  here/' 
said  Mrs.  MacHugh  to  Miss  Stanbury.  "  We  thought  she  couldn't  say 
boo  to  a  goose  at  first;  but  she  holds  her  own  now  among  the  best 
of 'em." 

"  Of  course  she  does ; — ^why  shouldn't  she  ?  I  never  knew  a  Stanbury 
yet  that  was  a  fool." 

"  They  are  a  wonderful  family,  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  MacIIugh ;  "  but 
I  think  that  of  all  of  them  she  is  the  most  wonderful.  Old  Barty  said 
something  to  her  at  my  house  yesterday  that  wasn't  intended  to  be  kind." 

**  When  did  he  ever  intend  to  be  kind  ?  " 

"But  he  got  no  change  out  of  her.  *The  Burgesses  have  been  in 
Exeter  a  long  time,'  she  said, '  and  I  don't  see  why  we  should  not  get  on 
at  any  rate  as  well  as  those  before  us.'  Barty  grunted  and  growled  and 
slunk  away.  He  thought  she  would  shake  in  her  shoes  when  he  spoke 
to  her." 

"  He  has  never  been  able  to  make  a  Stanbury  shake  in  her  shoes  yet," 
said  the  old  lady. 

Early  in  September,  Dorothy  went  to  Nuncombe  Putney  to  spend  a 
week  with  her  mother  and  sister  at  the  cottage.  She  had  insisted  on 
this,  though  Priscilla  had  hinted,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  that  Dorothy, 
with  her  past  comforts  and  her  future  prospects,  would  find  the  ac- 
commodation at  the  cottage  very  limited.  "  I  suppose  you  and  I,  Pris, 
con  sleep  in  the  same  bed,  as  we  always  did,"  i^e  saio,  with  a  tear  in 
each  eye.  Then  Priscilla  had  felt  ashamed  of  herself,  and  had  bade  her 
come. 

"  The  truth  is,  Dolly,"  said  the  elder  sister,  "  that  we  feel  so  unlike 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  at  Nuncombe,  that  I'm  afraid  you'll 
lose  your  brightaess  and  become  dowdy,  and  grim,  and  misanthropic,  as 
we  are.  When  mamma  and  I  sit  down  to  what  we  call  dinner,  I  always 
feel  that  there  is  a  grace  hovering  in  the  air  different  to  that  which  she 
says." 

"  And  what  is  it,  Pris  ?  " 

"  Pray,  God,  don't  quite  starve  us,  and  let  everybody  else  have  indiges- 
tion. We  don't  say  it  out  loud,  but  there  it  is ;  and  the  spirit  of  it  might 
damp  the  orange  blossoms." 

She  went  of  course,  and  the  orange  blossoms  were  not  damped.  She 
had  long  walks  with  her  sister  round  by  Kiddon  and  Eidleigh,  and  even 
as  far  distant  as  Cockchafiington,  where  much  was  said  about  that 
wicked  Colonel  as  they  stood  loolang  at  the  porch  of  the  church.  "I 
shall  be  so  happy,"  said  Dorothy,  "  when  you  and  mother  come  to  us. 
It  will  be  such  a  joy  to  me  that  you  should  be  my  guests." 

"  But  we  shall  not  come." 

«  Why  not,  Priscilla  ?  " 

**  I  know  it  will  be  so.   Mamma  will  not  care  for  going,  if  I  do  not  go." 

"And  why  should  you  not  come ?  " 

"  For  a  hundred  reasons,  all  of  which  you  know,  Dolly.  I  am  stiff, 
impracticable,  ill-conditioned,  and  very  bad  at  going  about  visiting.    I 
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am  always  thinking  that  other  people  ought  to  have  indigestion,  and 
perhaps  I  might  come  to  have  some  such  feeling  about  you  and  Brookb." 

"  I  should  not  be  at  all  afraid  of  that/' 

*'  I  know  that  my  place  in  the  world  is  here,  at  Nuncombe  Putney.  I 
have  a  pride  about  myself,  and  think  that  I  never  did  wrong  but  once, — 
when  I  let  mamma  go  into  that  odious  Clock  House.  It  is  a  bad  pride, 
and  yet  I'm  proud  oi  it.  I  haven't  got  a  gown  fit  to  go  and  stay  with 
you,  when  you  become  a  grand  lady  in  Exeter.  I  don't  doubt  you'd 
give  me  any  sort  of  gown  I  wanted." 

**  Of  course  I  would.    Ain't  we  sisters,  Pris  ?  '* 

''I  shall  not  be  so  much  your  sister  as  he  will  be  your  husband. 
Besides,  I  hate  to  take  things.  When  Hugh  sends  money,  and  for 
mamma's  sake  it  is  accepted,  I  always  feel  uneasy  while  it  lasts,  and 
think  that  that  plague  of  an  indigestion  ought  to  come  upon  me  also.  Do 
you  remember  the  lamb  that  came  when  you  went  away  P  It  made  mo 
so  sick  " 

"  But,  Priscilla ;— isn't  that  morbid  P  " 

''  Of  course  it  is.  You  don't  suppose  I  really  think  it  grand.  I  am 
morbid.  But  I  am  strong  enough  to  live  on,  and  not  get  killed  by  the 
morbidity.  Heaven  knows  how  much  more  there  may  be  of  it ; — forty 
years,  perhaps,  and  probably  the  greater  portion  of  that  absolutely 
alone ; " 

"  No  ; — ^you'll  be  with  us  then, — ^if  it  should  come." 

"  I  think  not,  Dolly.  Not  to  have  a  hole  of  toy  own  would  be  intoler- 
able to  me.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  shall  not  be  unhappy.  To  enjoy  Hfe, 
as  you  do,  is  I  suppose  out  of  the  question  for  me.  But  I  have  a  satisfac- 
tion when  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  and  find  that  there  is  not  half- 
a-crown  due  to  any  one.  Things  ^et  dearer  and  dearer,  but  I  have  a 
comfort  even  in  that.  I  have  a  feelmg  that  I  should  like  to  bring  myself 
to  the  straw  a  day."  Of  course  there  wore  offers  made  of  aid,--oflFer8 
which  were  rather  prayers, — and  plans  suggested  of  what  might  be  done 
between  Brooke  and  Hugh ;  but  Priscilla  declared  that  all  such  plans 
were  odious  to  her.  "  Why  should  you  be  unhappy  about  us  P  "  she  con- 
tinued. **  We  will  come  and  see  you, — at  least  I  will, — ^perhaps  once  in 
six  months,  and  you  shall  pay  for  the  railway  ticket ;  oidy  I  won't  stay, 
because  of  the  gown." 

"  Is  not  that  nonsense,  Pris  ?  " 

^*  Just  at  present  it  is,  because  mamma  and  I  have  both  got  new 
gowns  for  the  wedding.  Hugh  sent  them,  and  ever  so  much  money  to 
buy  bonnets  and  gloves." 

**  He  is  to  be  married  himself  soon, — down  at  a  place  called  Monkhama. 
Nora  is  staying  there." 

"  Yes ; — with  a  lord,"  said  Priscilla.  **  We  sha'n't  have  to  go  there,  at 
any  rate." 

"  You  liked  Nora  when  she  was  here  P  " 

"Very  much; — ^though  I  thought  her  self-willed.  But  she  is  not 
worldly,  and  she  is  conscientious.  She  might  have  married  that  lord 
herself  if  she  would.  I  do  like  her.  When  she  comes  to  you  at  Exeter, 
if  the  wedding  gown  isn't  quite  worn  out,  I  shall  come  and  see  her.  I 
knew  she  liked  him  when  she  was  here,  but  she  never  said  so." 

'*  She  is  very  pretty,  is  she  not  P    He  sent  me  her  photograph." 

"  She  is  handsome  rather  than  pretty.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  you 
two  should  be  married,  and  so  grandly  married,  and  that  I  shall  never, 
never  have  any  one  to  love." 
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"  Oh,  Priscilla,  do  not  say  that.   If  I  have  a  child  will  you  not  love  it  ? 

**  It  will  be  your  child ; — ^not  mine.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  complain. 
I  know  that  it  is  right.  I  know  that  you  ought  to  be  married  and  I 
ought  not.  I  know  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  Devonshire  who  would 
take  me,  or  a  man  in  Devonshire  whom  I  would  accept.  I  know  that  I 
am  quite  imfit  for  any  other  kind  of  Hfe  than  this.  I  should  make  any 
man  wretched,  and  any  man  would  make  me  wretched.  But  why  is  it 
fio  P    I  believe  that  you  would  make  any  man  happy." 

"  I  hope  to  make  Brooke  happy." 

"  Of  course  you  wUl,  and  therefore  you  deserve  it.  We'll  go  home  now, 
dear,  and  get  mamma's  things  ready  for  the  great  day." 

On  the  afternoon  before  the  great  day  aU  the  visitors  were  to  come,  and 
during  the  forenoon  old  Miss  Stanbury  was  in  a  great  fidget.  Luckily  for 
Dorothy,  her  own  preparations  were  already  made,  so  that  she  could  give 
her  time  to  her  aunt  without  injury  to  herself.  Miss  Stanbury  had  como 
to  think  of  herself  as  though  all  the  reality  of  her  life  had  passed  away 
from  her.  Every  resolution  that  she  had  formed  had  been  broken.  She 
had  had  the  great  enemy  of  her  life,  Barty  Burgess,  in  the  house  with 
lier  upon  terms  that  were  intended  to  be  amicable,  and  had  arranged  with 
him  a  plan  for  the  division  of  the  family  property.  Her  sister-in-law, 
whom  in  the  heyday  of  her  strength  she  had  chosen  to  regard  as  her 
enemy,  and  with  whom  even  cus  yet  ihere  had  been  no  reconciliation,  w£is 
about  to  become  her  guest,  as  was  also  Priscilla, — whom  she  had  ever  dis- 
liked almost  as  much  as  she  had  respected.  She  had  quarrelled  utterly 
with  Hugh, — ^in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  possible  chance  of  a  recon- 
ciliation,— ^and  he  also  was  about  to  be  her  guest.  And  then,  as 'to  her 
chosen  heir,  she  waa  now  assisting  him  in  doing  the  only  thing,  as  tc 
which  she  had  declared  that  if  he  did  do  it,  he  should  not  be  her  heir. 
As  she  went  about  the  house,  under  an  idea  that  such  a  multiplicity  of 
persons  could  not  be  housed  and  fed  without  superhuman  exertion,  she 
thought  of  all  this,  and  could  not  help  confessing  to  herself  that  her  life 
had  been  very  vain.  It  was  only  when  her  eyes  rested  on  Dorothy,  and 
she  saw  how  supremely  happy  was  the  one  person  whom  she  had  taken 
most  closely  to  her  heart,  that  she  could  feel  that  she  had  done  anything 
that  should  not  have  been  left  undone.  **  I  think  FU  sit  down  now, 
Dorothy,"  she  said,  "  or  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  be  with  you  to-morrow." 

"  Do,*  aunt.  Everything  is  all  ready,  and  nobody  will  be  here  for  an 
hour  yet.  Nothing  can  be  nicer  than  the  rooms,  and  nothing  ever  was 
done  so  well  before.  I'm  only  thinking  how  lonely  you'll  be  when  we're 
gone." 

"  it'll  be  only  for  six  weeks." 

*'  But  six  weeks  is  such  a  long  time." 

"What  would  it  have  been  if  he  had  taken  you  up  to  London,  my 
pet  ?  Are  you  sure  your  mother  wouldn't  like  a  fire  in  her  room, 
Dorothy?" 

"  A  fire  in  September,  aunt  ?  " 

**  People  live  so  diflferently.     One  never  knows." 

•**  They  never  have  but  one  fire  at  Nuncombe,  aunt,  summer  or  winter." 

**  That's  no  reason  they  shouldn't  be  comfortable  here."  However, 
she  did  not  insist  on  having  the  fire  lighted. 

Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  came  first,  and  the  meeting  was  certainly 
very  uncomfortable.  Poor  Mrs.  Stanbury  was  shy,  and  could  hardly 
speak  a  word.  Miss  Stanbury  thought  that  her  visitor  was  haughty,  and, 
though  she  endeavoured  to  be  gracious,  did  it  with  a  struggle.    They 
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called  each  other  ma'am,  which  made  Porothy  mieasy.  Each  of  them  ^iras 
so  dear  to  her,  that  it  was  a  pity  that  they  should  glower  at  each  other 
like  enemies.  Priscilla  was  not  at  all  shy ;  bnt  she  was  combative,  and, 
as  her  aont  said  of  her  afterwards,  would  not  keep  her  prickles  in. 
<*  I  hope,  Priscilla,  you  like  weddings,"  said  Miss  Stanhnry  to  her,  not 
knowing  where  to  find  a  subject  for  conversation. 

**  In  the  abstract  I  like  tnem,"  said  Priscilla.  Miss  Stanbnry  did  not 
know  what  her  niece  meant  by  liking  weddings  in  the  abstract,  and  was 
angry. 

'*  I  suppose  you  do  have  weddings  at  Nuncombe  Putney  sometimes,*' 
she  said. 

"I  hope  they  do,"  said  Priscilla,  *^but  I  never  saw  one.  To-moirow 
will  be  my  first  experience." 

^  Your  own  will  come  next,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

*'  I  think  not,"  said  Priscilla.  "  It  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  yours,  aunt."' 
This,  Miss  Stanbury  thought,  was  almost  an  insult,  and  she  said  nothing- 
more  on  the  occasion. 

Then  came  Hugh  and  the  bridegroom.  The  bridegroom,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  was  not  accommodated  in  the  house,  but  he  was  allowed  to  come 
there  for  his  tea.  He  and  Hugh  had  come  together ;  and  for  Hugh  a  bed» 
room  had  been  provided.  His  aunt  had  not  seen  him  since  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  the  house,  because  of  his  bad  practices,  and  Dorothy  had 
anticipated  the  meeting  between  them  with  alarm.  It  was,  however, 
much  more  pleasant  than  had  been  that  between  the  ladies.  **  Hugh,'^ 
she  said  stiffly,  *'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  on  such  an  occasion  as  this." 

''Aunt,"  he  said,  "I  am  glad  of  any  occasion  that  can  get  me  an 
entrance  once  more  into  the  dear  old  house.  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you." 
She  allowed  her  hand  to  remain  in  his  a  few  moments,  and  murmured 
something  which  was  •  intended  to  si^ify  her  satisfaction.  "I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  going  to  be  married  myself,  to  one  of  the  dearest, 
sweetest,  and  loveliest  girls  that  ever  were  seen,  and  you  must  congratu- 
late me." 

"  I  do,  I  do ;  and  I  hope  you  may  be  happy." 

"  We  mean  to  tiy  to  be ;  and  some  day  you  must  let  me  bring  her  to 
you,  and  shew  her.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied,  if  you  do  not  know  my  wife." 
She  told  Martha  afterwards  that  she  hoped  that  Mr.  Hugh  had  sown  his^ 
wild  oats,  and  that  matrimony  would  sober  him.  When,  however,  Martha 
remarked  that  she  believed  Mr.  Hugh  to  be  as  hardworking  a  young  man 
as  any  in  London,  Miss  Stanburi^  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  Things 
were  being  very  much  changed  with  her ;  but  not  even  yet  was  she  to  bo 
brought  to  approve  of  work  done  on  behalf  of  a  penny  newspaper. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  ten  o'clock,  there  was  a  procession  from 
Miss  Stanbury*s  house  into  the  Cathedral,  which  was  made  entirely  on 
foot ; — indeed,  no  assistance  could  have  been  given  by  any  carriage,  for 
there  is  a  back  entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  near  to  the  Lady  Chapel,  exactly 
opposite  Miss  Stanbury's  house.  There  were  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Close  there,  to  see  the  .procession,  and  the  cathedral  bells  rang  out 
their  peals  ver^  merrily.  Brooke,  the  bridegroom,  gave  his  arm  to  Miss 
Stanbury,  which  was,  no  doubt,  very  improper, — as  he  should  have 
appeared  in  the  church  as  coming  from  quite  some  different  part  of  the 
world.  Then  came  the  bride,  haftginp^  on  her  brother,  then  two  brides- 
maids,— friends  of  Dorothy's,  living  in  the  town ;  and,  lastly,  Priscilla 
with  her  mother,  for  nothing  would  induce  Priscilla  to  take  the  part  of  a 
bridesmaid.     "  You  might  as  well  ask  an  owl  to  sing  to  you,"  she  siud» 
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**  And  then  all  the  firippery  would  be  thrown  away  upon  me."  But  she 
stood  close  to  Dorothy,  and  when  the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  was 
the  first,  after  Brooke,  to  kiss  her. 

Everybody  acknowledged  that  the  bride  was  a  winsome  bride.  Mrs. 
MacHugh  was  at  the  breakfast,  and  declared  afterwards  that  Dorothy 
Burgess, — as  she  then  was  pleased  to  ctill  her, — was  a  girl  very  hard  to  be 
understood.  "  She  came  here,*'  said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  '*  two  years  ago,  a 
plain,  silent,  shy,  ddwdy  young  woman,  and  we  all  said  that  Miss  Stan- 
bury  would  be  tired  of  her  in  a  week.  There  has  never  come  a  time  in 
which  there  was  any  visible  difference  in  her,  and  now  she  is  one  of  our 
city  beauties,  with  plenty  to  say  to  everybody,  with  a  fortune  in  one 
pocket  and  her  aunt  in  tne  other,  and  everybody  is  saying  what  a  fortu- 
nate fellow  Brooke  Burgess  is  to  get  her.  In  a  year  or  two  she'll  be  at 
the  top  of  everything  in  the  city,  and  will  make  her  way  in  the  county 
too." 

The  compiler  of  this  history  begs  to  add  his  opinion  to  that  of  "  every- 
body," as  quoted  above  by  Mrs.  MacHugh.  He  thinks  that  Brooke 
Biirgess  was  a  very  fortunate  fellow  to  get  his  wife. 
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During  this  time,  while  Hugh  was  sitting  with  his  love  under  the  oak 
trees  at  Monkhams,  and  Dorothy  was  being  converted  into  Mrs.  Brooke 
Burgess  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  Uving  with  her  husband 
in  the  cottage  at  Twickenham.  Her  life  was  dreary  enough,  and  there 
was  but  very  little  of  hope  in  it  to  make  its  dreariness  supportable.  As 
often  happens  in  periods  of  sickness,  the  single  friend  who  could  now  be 
of  service  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  was  the  doctor.  He  came  daily  to 
them,  and  with  that  quick  growth  of  confidence  which  medical  kindness 
always  inspires,  Trevelyan  told  to  this  gentleman  all  the  history  of  his 
married  life, — and  all  that  Trevelyan  told  to  him  he  repeated  to  Tre- 
velyan* s  wife.  It  may  therefore  be  understood  that  Trevelyan,  between 
them,  was  treated  like  a  child. 

Dr.  Nevill  had  soon  been  able  to  tell  Mrs.  Trevelyan  that  her  husband's 
health  had  been  so  shattered  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  he  should  ever 
again  be  strong  either  in  body  or  in  mind.  He  would  not  admit,  even 
when  treating  his  patient  like  a  child,  that  he  had  ever  been  mad,  and 
spoke  of  Sir  Marmaduke*s  threat  as  unfortunate.  '^But  what  could  papa 
have  done  ?  "  asked  the  wife. 

*'  It  is  often,  no  doubt,  difficult  to  know  what  to  do ;  but  threats  are 
seldom  of  avail  to  bring  a  man  back  to  reason.  Your  fsither  was  angry 
with  him,  and  yet  declared  that  he  was  mad.  That  in  itself  was  hardly 
rational.     One  does  not  become  angry  with  a  madman." 

One  does  not  become  angry  with  a  madman ;  but  while  a  man  has  power 
in  his  hands  over  others,  and  when  he  misuses  that  power  grossly  and 
cruelly,  who  is  there  that  will  not  be  angry  ?  The  misery  of  the  insane 
more  thoroughly  excites  our  pity  than  any  other  suffering  to  which 
humanity  is  subject;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  madness  should  be 
acknowleged  to  be  madness  before  the  pity  can  be  felt.  One  can  forgive, 
or,  at  any  rate,  make  excuses  for  any  injury  when  it  is  done ;  but  it  is 
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almost  beyond  human  natnie  to  foi^re  an  injury  wlien  it  is  a-doing,  let 
the  condition  of  the  doer  be  what  it  may.  Enuly  Treyelyan  at  this  time 
suffered  infinitely.  She  was  still  willing  to  yi^d  in  all  things  possible, 
because  her  husband  was  ill, — ^because  perhaps  he  was  dying ;  but  she- 
could  no  longer  satisfy  herself  with  thinlnng  that  all  that  she  admitted, — 
all  that  she  was  still  ready  to  admit, — ^had  been  conceded  in  order  that  her 
concessions  might  tend  to  soften  the  afflictions  of  one  whose  reason  was 
gone.  Dr.  Nevill  said  that  her  husband  was  not  mad ; — and  indeed  Tre- 
Tclyan  seemed  now  to  be  so  clear  in  his  mind  that  she  could  not  doubt 
what  the  doctor  said  to  her.  She  could  not  think  that  he  was  mad, — and 
yet  he  spoke  of  the  last  two  years  as  though  he  had  suffered  firom  her 
almost  all  that  a  husband  could  suffer  £rom  a  wife's  misconduct.  She  was< 
in  doubt  about  his  health.  "  He  may  recover,"  the  doctor  said ;  '^  but  he 
is  so  weak  that  the  slightest  additional  aOment  would  take  him  off."  At^ 
this  time  Trevelyan  could  not  raise  himself  from  his  bed,  and  was  carried, 
like  a  child,  from  one  room  to  another.  He  could  eat  nothing  solid,  and 
believed  himself  to  be  dying.  In  spite  of  his  weakness, — and  of  his 
savage  memories  in  regard  to  the  past, — he  treated  his  wife  on  all  ordinaxy 
subjects  with  consideration.  He  spoke  much  of  his  money,  telling  her 
that  he  had  not  altered,  and  would  not  alter,  the  will  that  he  had  made 
immediately  on  his  marriage.  Under  that  will  all  his  property  would  be 
hers  for  her  life,  and  would  go  to  their  child  when  she  was  dead.  To  her 
this  will  was  more  than  just, — it  was  generous  in  the  confidence  which  it 
placed  in  her ;  and  he  told  his  lawyer,  in  her  presence,  that,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  he  need  not  change  it.  But  still  there  passed  hardly  a  day 
in  which  he  did  not  make  some  allusion  to  the  great  wrong  which  he  had 
endured,  throwing  in  her  teeth  the  confessions  which  she  had  made, — and 
almost  accusing  her  of  that  which  she  certainly  never  had  confessed,  even 
when,  in  the  extremity  of  her  misery  at  Casalimga,  she  had  thought  that 
it  little  mattered  what  she  said,  so  that  for  the  moment  he  might  be' 
appeased.  If  he  died,  was  he  to  die  in  this  belief  ?  If  he  lived,  was  he  to 
live  in  this  belief  ?  And  if  he  did  so  believe,  was  it  possible  that  he  should 
still  trust  her  with  his  money  and  with  his  child  ? 

"  Emily,"  he  said  one  day,  "  it  has  been  a  terrible  tragedy,  has  it  not  ?  " 
She  did  not  answer  his  question,  sitting  silent  as  it  was  her  custom  to  do 
when  he  addressed  her  after  such  fashion  as  this.  At  such  times  she 
would  not  answer  him;  but  she  knew  that  he  would  press  her  for  an 
answer.  "I  blame  him  more  than  I  do  you,"  continued  Trevelyan, — 
"  infinitely  more.  He  was  a  serpent  inten&.g  to  sting  me  from  thi  first, 
— ^not  knowing  perhaps  how  deep  the  sting  would  go."  There  was  no 
question  in  this,  and  the  assertion  was  one  which  had  been  made  so  often 
that  she  could  let  it  pass.  "  You  are  young,  Emily,  and  it  may  be  that 
you  will  marry  again." 

*'  Never,"  she  said,  with  a  shudder.  It  seemed  to  her  then  that  mar- 
riage was  so  fearful  a  thing  that  certainly  she  could  never  venture  upon 
it  again. 

"  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  that  should  you  do  so,  you  will  be  more  careful  of 
your  husband's  honour." 

"  Louis,"  she  said,  getting  up  and  standing  close  to  him,  "  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  you  mean."  It  was  now  his  turn  to  remain  silent,  and  hers  to 
demand  an  answer.  "I  have  borne  much,"  she  continued,  ** because  I 
would  not  vex  you  in  your  illness." 

**  You  have  borne  much  ?  " 

« Indeed  and  indeed,  yes.    What  woman  has  ever  borne  more ! " 
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"Andl?"saidhe. 

"Dear  Louis,  let  us  understand  each  other  at  last.  Of  what  do  you 
accuse  me  ?  Let  us,  at  any  rate,  know  each  other's  thoughts  on  this 
matter,  of  which  each  of  us  is  ever  thinking." 

"  I  make  no  new  accusation." 

"  I  must  protest  then  against  your  using  words  which  seem  to  convey 
accusation.  Since  marriages  were  first  known  upon  earth,  no  woman  ha» 
ever  been  truer  to  her  husband  than  I  have  been  to  you.'* 

**  Were  you  lying  to  me  then  at  Casalunga  when  you  acknowledged  that 
you  had  been  false  to  your  duties  ?  " 

"  If  T  acknowledged  that,  I  did  lie.  I  never  said  that ;  but  yet  I  did 
lie, — believing  it  to  be  best  for  you  that  I  should  dp  so.  For  your  honour's 
sake,  for  the  child's  sake,  weak  as  you  are,  Louis,  I  must  protest  that  it  was 
so.    I  have  never  injured  you  by  deed  or  thought." 

"  And  yet  you  have  Hed  to  me !  Is  a  lie  no  injury ; — and  such  a  lie  I 
Emily,  why  did  you  lie  to  me  ?  You  will  teU  me  to-morrow  that  you 
never  lied,  and  never  owned  that  you  had  Hed." 

Though  it  should  kill  him,  she  must  teU  him  the  truth  now.  ''  You 
were  very  ill  at  Casalunga,"  she  said,  after  a  pausQ^ 

"  But  not  so  ill  as  I  am  now.  I  could  breathe  that  air.  I  could  live 
there.  Had  I  remained  I  should  have  been  well  now, — ^but  what  of 
that?" 

"  Louis,  you  were  dying  there.  Pray,  pray  listen  to  me.  We  thought 
that  you  were  dying ;  and  we  knaw  also  that  you  would  be  taken  from 
that  house." 

*'  That  was  my  affair.  Do  you  mean  that  I  could  not  keep  a  house  over 
my  head?"  At  this  moment  he  was  half  lying,  half  sitting,  in  a  large 
easy  chair  in  the  Httle  drawing-room  of  their  cottage,  to  which  he  had 
been  carried  from  the  adjoining  bed-room.  When  not  excited,  he  would 
sit  for  hours  without  moving,  gazing  through  the  open  window,  some- 
times with  some  pretext  of  a  book  lying  withm  the  reach  of  his  hand ;  but 
almost  without  strength  to  lift  it,  and  certainly  without  power  to  read  it. 
But  now  he  had  worked  himself  up  to  so  much  energy  that  he  almost 
raised  himself  up  in  his  chair,  as  he  turned  towards  his  wife.  "  Had  I  not 
the  world  before  me,  to  choose  a  house  in  ?  " 

"  They  would  have  put  you  somewhere,  and  I  could  not  have  reached 
you." 

"  In  a  madhouse,  you  mean.    Yes ; — ^if  you  had  told  them." 

**  Will  you  listen,  dear  Louis  ?  We  knew  that  it  was  our  duty  to  bring 
you  home ;  and  as  you  would  not  let  me  come  to  you,  and  serve  you,  and 
assist  you  to  come  here  where  you  are  safe, — ^unless  I  owned  that  you  had 
been  right,  I  said  that  you  had  been  right." 

"And  it  was  a  lie, — you  say  now  ? " 

"  All  that  is  nothing.    I  cannot  go  through  it ;  nor  should  you.    There 

is  the  only  question.    You  do  not  think  l£at  I  have  been ?    I  need 

not  say  the  tiling.  You  do  not  think  that  ?  "  As  she  asked  the  question, 
she  knelt  beside  him,  and  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  kissed  it.  '•*'  Say  that 
you  do  not  think  that,  and  I  wiU  never  trouble  you  further  about  the 
past." 

"  Yes ; — ^that  is  it.  You  will  never  trouble  me ! "  She  glanced  up  into 
his  face  and  saw  there  the  ojd  look  which  he  used  to  wear  when  he  was  at 
Willesden  and  at  Casalunga ;  and  there  had  come  again  the  old  tone  in 
which  he  had  spoken  to  her  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wrath : — ^the  look  and 
the  tone,  which  had  made  her  sure  that  he  was  a  madman.    "  The  craft 
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and  sabtlety  of  women  passes  everything ! "  he  said.  '^  And  so  at  last  I 
am  to  tell  you  that  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  my  doing.  I  will 
never  say  so,  though  I  should  die  in  refusing  to  do  it.*' 

After  that  there  was  no  }X)8sibility  of  further  conversation,  for  there 
came  upon  him  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  then  he  swoontid ;  and  in  half-an- 
hour  he  was  in  bed,  and  Dr.  Nevill  was  by  his  side.  "  Tou  mujst  not 
speak  to  him  at  aU  on  this  matter,"  said  the  doctor.  "  But  if  he  speaks  to 
me  ?  "  she  asked.  '*  Let  it  pass,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  Let  the  subject  be 
got  rid  of  with  as  much  ease  as  you  can.  He  is  very  ill  now,  and  even 
this  might  have  killed  him."  Nevertheless,  though  this  seemed  to  be 
stem,  Dr.  Nevill  was  very  kind  to  her,  declaring  that  the  hallucination  in 
her  husband's  mind  did  not  really  consist  of  a  belief  in  her  infidelity,  but 
arose  from  an  obstinate  determination  to  yield  notMng.  "  He  does  not 
believe  it ;  but  he  feels  that  were  he  to  say  as  much,  his  hands  would  be 
weakened  and  yours  strengthened." 

«  Can  he  then  be  in  his  sane  mind  P  " 

"  In  one  sense  all  misconduct  is  proof  of  insanity,"  said  the  doctor.  ''  In 
his  case  the  weakness  of  the  mind  has  been  consequent  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  body."  « 

Three  days  after  that  Nora  visited  Twickenham  from  Monkhams  in 
obedience  to  a  telegram  from  her  sister.  "  Louis,"  she  saiid,  "  had  become 
so  much  weaker,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  be  alone  with  him.  Would 
Nora  come  to  her?"  Nora  came  of  course,  and  Hugh  met  her  at  the 
«tation,  and  brought  her  with  him  to  the  cottage.  He  asked  whether  he 
might  see  Trevelyan,  but  was  told  that  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
not.  He  had  been  cdmost  continually  silent  since  the  last  dispute  which 
he  had  with  his  wife ;  but  he  had  given  little  signs  that  he  was  always 
thinking  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  brought  home  by  her  from 
Italy,  and  of  the  story  she  had  told  him  of  her  mode  of  inducing  him  to 
come.  Hugh  Stanbury  had  been  her  partner  in  that  struggle,  and  would 
probably  be  received,  if  not  with  sullen  silence,  tiien  with  some  attempt  at 
rebuke.  But  Hugh  did  see  Dr.  Nevill,  and  learned  from  bim  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  that  Trevelyan  should  live  many  hours.  "  He  has  worn 
himself  out,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  and  there  is  nothing  left  in  him  by  which 
he  can  lay  hold  of  life  again."  Of  Nora  her  brother-in-law  took  but  little 
notice,  and  never  again  referred  in  her  hearing  to  the  great  trouble  of  his 
life.  He  said  to  her  a  word  or  two  about  Monkhams,  and  asked  a  question 
now  and  again  as  to  Lord  Peterborough, — whom,  however,  he  always 
called  Mr.  Glascock ;  but  Hugh  Stanbury's  name  was  never  mentioned  by 
him.  There  was  a  feeling  in  his  mind  that  at  the  very  last  he  had  been 
duped  in  being  brought  to  England,  and  that  Stanbury  had  assisted  in  the 
deception.  To  his  wife  he  would  whisper  little  petulant  regrets  for  the 
loss  of  the  comforts  of  Casalunga,  and  would  speak  of  the  air  of  Italy  and 
of  Italian  skies  and  of  the  Italian  sun,  as  though  he  had  enjoyed  at  his 
Sienese  villa  all  the  luxuries  which  climate  can  give,  and  would  have  en- 
joyed them  still  had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  there.  To  all  this  she  would 
say  nothing.  She  knew  now  that  he  was  failing  quickly,  and  there  was 
only  one  subject  on  which  she  either  feared  or  hoped  to  hear  him  speak. 
Before  he  le^  her  for  ever  and  ever  would  he  tell  her  that  he  had  not 
doubted  her  faith  ? 

She  had  long  discussions  with  Nora  on  the  matter,  as  though  all  the 
future  of  her  l^e  depended  on  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  Nora  tried  to  make 
her  understand  that  if  hereafter  the  spirit  of  her  husband  could  know  any- 
thing of  the  troubles  of  his  mortal  life,  could  ever  look  back  to  the  things 
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whicli  lie  had  done  in  the  flesh,  then  would  he  certainly  know  the  truth, 
and  all  suspicion  would  be  at  an  end.  And  if  not,  if  there  was  to  be  no 
such  retrospect,  what  did  it  matter  now,  for  these  few  last  hours  before  the 
coil  should  be  shaken  off,  and  all  doubt  and  all  sorrow  should  be  at  an  end  ? 
But  the  wife,  who  was  soon  to  be  a  widow,  yearned  to  be  acquitted  in  this 
world  by  him  to  whom  her  guilt  or  her  innocence  had  been  matter  of  such 
•vital  importance.    **  He  has  never  thought  it,"  said  Nora. 

"  But  if  he  would  say  so !  If  he  would  only  look  it !  It  will  be  all  in 
all  to  me  as  long  as  I  live  in  this  world."  And  then,  though  they  had  de- 
termined between  themselves  in  spoken  words  never  to  regard  him  again 
as  one  who  had  been  mad,  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions  towards  him 
they  treated  him  as  though  he  were  less  responsible  than  an  infant.  And 
he  was  mad  ; — mad  though  every  doctor  in  England  had  called  him  sane. 
Had  he  not  been  mad  he  must  have  been  a  fiend, — or  he  could  not  have 
tortured,  as  he  had  done,  the  woman  to  whom  he  owed  the  closest  pro- 
tection which  one  human  being  can  give  to  another. 

During  these  last  days  and  nights  she  never  left  him.  She  had  done 
her  duty  to  him  well,  at  any  rate  since  the  time  when  she  had  been  en- 
abled to  come  near  him  in  Italy.  It  may  be  that  in  the  first  days  of  their 
quarrel,  she  had  not  been  regardful,  as  she  should  have  been,  of  a  hus- 
band's will, — that  she  might  have  escaped  this  tragedy  by.  submitting  her- 
self to  the  man's  wishes,  as  she  had  always  been  ready  to  submit  herself 
to  his  words.  Had  she  been  able  always  to  keep  her  neck  in  the  dust 
under  his  foot,  their  married  life  might  have  been  passed  without  outward 
calamity,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  might  still  have  lived.  But  if  she 
erred,  surely  she  had  been  scourged  for  her  error  with  scorpions.  As  she 
sat  at  his  bedside  watching  him,  she  thought  of  her  wasted  youth,  of  her 
faded  beauty,  of  her  shattered  happiness,  of  her  fallen  hopes.  She  had 
still  her  child, — but  she  felt  towcu^s  him  that  she  herself  was  so  sad  a 
creature,  so  sombre,  so  dark,  so  necessarily  wretched  from  this  time  forth 
till  the  day  of  her  death,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  boy  that  she 
should  never  be  with  him.  There  could  be  nothing  left  for  her  but  gar- 
ments dark  with  woe,  eyes  red  with  weeping,  hours  sad  from  solitude, 
thoughts  weary  with  memory.  And  even  yet, — if  he  would  only  now  say 
that  he  did  not  believe  her  to  have  been  guilty,  how  great  would  be  the 
change  in  her  future  life ! 

Then  came  an  evening  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  somewhat  stronger 
than  he  had  been.  He  had  taken  some  refreshment  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  and,  stimulated  by  its  strength,  had  spoken  a  word  or  two 
both  to  Nora  and  to  his  wife.  His  words  had  been  or  no  especial  interest, 
— alluding  to  some  small  detail  of  his  own  condition,  such  as  are  generally 
the  chosen  topics  of  conversation  with  invalids.  But  he  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  better,  and  Nora  spoke  to  him  cheerfully,  when  he  was 
taken  into  the  next  room  by  the  man  who  was  always  at  hand  to  move 
him.  His  wife  followed  him,  and  soon  afterwards  returned,  and  bade 
Nora  good  night.  She  would  sit  by  her  husband,  and  Nora  was  to  go  to 
the  room  below,  that  she  might  receive  her  lover  there.  He  was  expected 
out  that  evening,  but  Mrs.  Trevelyan  said  that  she  would  not  see  him. 
Hugh  came  and  went,  and  Nora  took  herself  to  her  chamber.  The  hours 
of  the  night  went  on,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  still  sitting  by  her  hus- 
band's bed.  It  was  still  September,  and  the  weather  was  very  warm. 
But  the  windows  had  been  aU  closed  since  an  hour  before  simset.  She 
was  sitting  there  thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  Dr.  Nevill  had  told  her 
that  the   time  now  was  very  near.     She  was  not  thinking  now-  how 
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very  near  it  might  be,  but  whether  there  might  yet  be  time  for  him  to  say 
that  one  word  to  her. 

**  Emily,"  he  said,  in  the  lowest  whisper. 

"  Darlu^ !  "  she  answered,  turning  round  and  touching  him  with  her 
hand. 

**.My  feet  are  cold.    There  are  no  clothes  on  them." 

She  took  a  thick  shawl  and  spread  it  double  across  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  Though  it  was  clammy  with  per- 
spiration, it  was  chill,  and  she  brought  the  warm  clothes  up  close  round 
his  shoulders.  ^  I  can't  sleep,"  he  said.  "  If  I  could  sleep,  I  shouldn't 
mind."  Then  he  was  silent  again,  and  her  thoughts  went  harping  on, 
still  on  the  same  subject.  She  told  herself  that  if  ever  that  act  of  justice 
were  to  be  done  for  her,  it  must  ba.done  that  night.  After  a  while  she 
turned  round  over  him  ever  so  gently,  and  saw  that  his  large  eyes  were 
open  and  fixed  upon  the  wall. 

She  was  kneelmg  now  on  the  chair  close  by  the  bed  head,  and  her  hand 
was  on  the  rail  of  the  bedstead  supporting  her.  **  Louis,"  she  said,  ever 
so  softly. 

"Well." 

"  Can  you  say  one  word  for  your  wife,  dear,  dear,  dearest  husband  ?  " 

"What  word?" 

**  I  have  not  been  a  harlot  to  you ; — ^have  I  ?  " 

"  What  name  is  that  ?  " 

"  But  what  a  thing,  Louis !  Kiss  my  hand,  Louis,  if  you  believe  me." 
And  very  gently  she  laid  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  his  lips.  For  a  moment 
or  two  she  waited,  and  the  kiss  did  not  come.  Would  he  spare  her  in  this 
the  last  moment  left  to  him  either  for  justice  or  for  mercy  ?  For  a  moment 
or  two  the  bitterness  of  her  despair  was  almost  unendurable.  She  had 
time  to  think  that  were  she  once  to  withdraw  her  hand,  she  would  be  con- 
demned for  ever ; — and-  that  it  must  be  withdrawn.  But  at  length  the 
lips  moved,  and  with  struggling  ear  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  the 
tongue  within,  and  the  verdict  of  the  dying  man  had  been  given  in  her 
favour.     He  never  spoke  a  word  more  either  to  annul  it  or  to  enforce  it. 

Some  time  after  that  she  crept  into  Nora's  room.  "  Nora,"  she  said, 
waking  the  sleeping  girl,  "  it  is  all  over." 

"  Is  he dead  ?  " 

"  It  is  all  over.  Mrs.  Richards  is  there.  It  is  better  than  an  hour  since 
now.  Let  me  come  in."  She  got  into  her  sister's  bed,  and  there  she  told 
the  tale  of  her  tardy  triumph.  "  He  declared  to  me  at  last  that  he  trusted 
me,"  she  said, — almost  belie^'ing  that  real  words  had  come  from  his  lips 
to  that  effect.  Then  she  fell  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  after  a  while  she 
also  slept. 


CHAPTER  XCIX. 

CONCLUSION. 


At  last  the  maniac  was  dead,  and  in  his  last  moments  he  had  made  such 
reparation  as  was  in  his  power  for  the  evil  that  he  had  done.  With  that 
slight  touch  of  his  dry  fevered  lips  he  had  made  the  assertion  on  which 
was  to  depend  the  future  peace  and  comfort  of  the  woman  whom  he  had 
so  cruelly  misused.  To  her  mind  the  acquittal  was  perfect ;  but  she  never 
explained  to  human  ears, — not  even  to  those  of  her  sister, — ^the  manner  in 
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-which  it  had  been  given.  Her  life,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  with  it,  has 
been  told.  For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  but  that  it  should  be  better  than 
that  which  was  passed.  If  there  be  any  retribution  for  such  sufferings  in 
money,  liberty,  and  outward  comfort,  such  retribution  she  possessed ; — for 
all  that  had  been  his,  was  now  hers.  He  had  once  suggested  what  she 
should  do,  were  she  even  to  be  married  again ;  and  she  had  felt  that  of 
such,  a  career  there  could  be  no  possibility.  Anything  but  that !  We  all 
know  that  widows'  practices  in  this  matter  do  not  always  tally  with  wives' 
vows ;  but,  as  regards  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
promise  will  be  kept.  She  has  her  child,  and  he  will  give  her  sufficient 
interest  to  make  life  worth  having. 

Early  in  the  following  spring  Hugh  Stanbury  was  married  to  Nora 
Rowley  in  the  parish  church  of  Monkhams, — at  which  place  by  that 
time  Nora  found  herself  to  be  almost  as  much  at  home  as  she  might 
have  been  under  other  circumstances.  They  had  prayed  that  the 
marriage  might  be  very  private ; — ^but  when  the  day  arrived  there  was 
no  very  dose  privacy.  The  parish  church  was  quite  full,  there  were 
half-a-dozen  bridesmaids,  there  was  a  great  breakfast,  Mrs.  Crutch  had 
a  new  brown  silk  gown  given  to  her,  there  was  a  long  article  in  the 
county  gazette,  and  there  were  short  paragraphs  in  various  metropolitan 
newspapers.  It  was  generally  thought  among  his  compeers  that  Hugh 
Stanbury  had  married  into  the  aristocracy,  and  that  the  fact  was  a 
triumph  for  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged.  It  shewed  what  a 
Bohemian  could  do,  and  that  men  of  the  press  in  England  might 
gradually  hope  to  force  their  way  almost  anywhere.  So  great  was  the 
name  of  Monkhams !  He  and  his  wife  took  for  themselves  a  very  small 
house  near  the  Begent's  Park,  at  which  they  intend  to  remain  until 
Hugh  shall  have  enabled  himself  to  earn  an  additional  two  hundred 
a-year.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  did  not  come  to  live  with  them,  but  kept  the 
cottage  near  the  river  at  Twickenham.  Hugh  Stanbury  was  very 
averse  to  any  protracted  connection  with  comforts  to  be  obtained  from 
poor  Trevelyan' s  income,  and  told  Nora  that  he  must  hold  her  to  her 
promise  about  the  beefsteak  in  tlie  cupboard.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Stanbury  will  never  want  for  a  beefsteak  and  all 
comfortable  additions  until  tiie  inhabitants  of  London  shall  ceaso"  to 
require  newspapers  on  their  breakfast  tables. 

Brooke  and  Mrs.  Brooke  established  themselves  in  the  house  in  the 
Close  on  their  return  from  their  wedding  tour,  and  Brooke  at  once 
put  himself  into  intimate  relations  with  the  Messrs.  Croppers,  taking 
his  fair  share  of  the  bank  work.  Dorothy  was  absolutely  installed  as 
mistress  in  her  aunt's  house  with  many  wonderful  ceremonies,  with 
the  unlocking  of  cupboards,  the  outpouring  of  stores,  the  giving  up  of 
keys,  and  with  many  speeches  made  to  Martha.  This  was  all  very 
painful  to  Dorothy,  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  she  should  be  the  mistress  of  that  house,  during  her  aunt's  life. 
Misrf  Stanbury,  however,  of  course  persevered,  speaking  of  herself  as 
a  worn-out  old  woman,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  who  would  soon 
be  carried  away  and  put  out  of  sight.  But  in  a  very  few  days  things 
got  back  into  their  places,  and  Aunt  Stanbury  had  the  keys  again. 
"I  knew  how  it  would  be,  miss,"  said  Martha  to  her  young  misfress, 
'*  and  I  didn't  say  nothing,  'cause  you  understand  her  so  well." 

Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  still  live  at  the  cottage,  which,  however, 
to  Priscilla' s  great  disgust,  has  been  considerably  improved  and  prettily 
furnished.    This  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  Hugh,  but  with  funds 


